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THE’FOURl'H MONAUpHY. 


BABYLONIA-. 


CHAPTER ■’VI. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

Girded with girdles upon their loins, exceeding in dyed attire upon 
their heads, all of them princes to look to, after the manner of the BaJ)y- 
lonians of Chaldtea, the land of their nativity.’ —Ezek. xxiii. 15. 


The manners and customs of the Babylonians, though not 
admitting of that copious illustration from ancient monuments 
which was found possible in the case of Assyria, are yet suffi- 
ciently known to us, either from the extant remains or from the 
accounts of ancient writers of authority, to furnish materials for 
a short chapter. Herodotus, Strabo, Diodorus, and Nicolas of 
Damascus, present us with many interesting traits of this 
somewhat singular people; the sacred ■wjsitei’s contemporary 
with thelEicm^ of the nation add numefous touches; while the 
remains, though scanty, put distinctly and vividly before our 
eyes a certain number of curious Retails. ' • 

Herodotus describes with some elaboration the costume of 
the Babylonians in his day. He tells us that they wore a long 
linen gown reaching down to their feet, a woollen gown or 
tunic above this, a short cloak or cape of a white colour, and 
shoes like those of the Boeotians.^ Their hair they allowed to 
grow long> but confined it by a head-band or a turban ;* and 


• 

■ H^. i. 195. 

* Ibid. The filrpa of Herodotus in 
this passage is generally regarded as a 
turban^ but the monuments make it 
almost certain that this view is in- 

VOL. III. 


correct. Neither in the Assyrian ijor 
in the Babylonian remains isfthere any 
representation of a tur()an. But tho 
head-band or fillet is common. The 
ordinary meaning of fiirpa is ** a fillet.’' 

B 
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THE FOerRTH.MONARCHY. 


Chap. VI. 


tliey always carried a walking-stick with a carving of some 
^ind on the handle. This portraiture, it is probable, applies 
to the ^richer inhabitants of the Capital, and represents the 
Babyloniaif gentleman of the fifth century before our era, as he 
made his appearance in the streets of the metropolis. 

The cylinders seem ‘to show that the ordinary Babylonian 
dress was less complicated. The wor- 
/ shipper who brings an offering to a god 

is frequently represented with a bare 
he’kd, and wears apparently but one, 
\ S garment, a tunic generally ornamented 

with a* diagonal fringe, and teaching 
j Dj froin the shoulder to a little above the 

_/lv. lls. knee. The tunic is confined round the 


Babylonian of the lower ranks waist by a belt. Richer worshippers, 
presenting an olferiug. i i i 

® who commonly present a goat, have a 


fillet or head-band, not a turban, round 
the head. They wear generally the 
same sort of tunic as thgi others ; but 
over it they have a long robe, shaped 
like a modem dressing-goAvn, exce{)t 
that it has no sleeves, and does not 
cover the right shoulder. In a few 
instances only we see underneath this 
open gown a long inner* dress or robe, 
such as that described by Herodotus. 
A cape or tippet of the kind which he 
ddhcribes is worn sometimes by a god 

representation of a mortal.® 

The short tunic, worn by the poorer worshippers, •is seen 
also in a representation (hereafter to bo given) ^ of hunters 
attacking a lion. A similar garment is worn by Ihe man— 
probably a slave — ^who accompanies the dog, supposed to repre- 






Chap. VI. 


ORDINARY BABYIK)NIA!t COSTUMES. 


3 


sent an Indian hound and also by a warrior, who appears on 


one of the cylinders conducting six foreign 
captives.® •There is consequently much 
reason to believe that such a tunic formed 
the ordinary costume of the common 
people, as it does at present of the com- 
mon Arab inhabitants of the country. It 
left the Arms and right shoulder bare, 
covering only the left. Below the belt 
it was not ftiade like a frock, but lapped 
over in ^ont, being in fact not so much 
a garment as a piece of cloth wrapped 



round the body. Occasionally it is represented as patterned ; ^ 


but this is somewhat unusual. 



Babylonian soldier conducting captives (from a cylinder). 


In lieu*of ^le long robe reaching tof^the feet, which seems 
to have been the ordinary costume of the 
higher classes, we observe sometimes •a 
shorter, but still a similar garraentf-ix sort 
of coat without sleeves, fringed down both 
sides, and reaching only a little below the 
knee.® . The worshippers who wear this robe 

have in most cases the head adorned with a p^tterae.1 tunic, from a 
fillet (see <3verleaf). cylinder. 

• - -- 

® See Layard, Nineveh (indBahylonf p, limore, PI. vii. No. 36 ; PI. viii. No. 39 ; 

527 ; Birch, Ancimt PoUeryy vol. i. p. 147. PI. xii. No. 64 ; PI. xix. No. &c. 

• This cylinder is represented in full^ ^ Lajard, PI. Hi. fig. 1. Compare Ci\l- 
by Mr. Layard (Nineoek md Bahylouy p. limore, PI. viii. No. 39. 

538). Other examples of the simple • Lajard, PI. xxxvd. fig. 13 ; PI. xl. 

tunic ’vvill bo found, infra, p, 18 ; Cul- fig. 1. 

B 2 
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THE FoVeTB^ MONABCHT. 


Chat. VI. 



Bubyloniiin wwaring a sliort 
oiien coat. 


It is unusual to find any trace of boots of shoes in the repre- 
sentations of Babylonians. A shoe pat- 
terned with a sort of check work was 
worn by the king;® and soldiei's seem to 
have worn a low boot in their expe- 
ditions.^® But with rare exceptions the 
Babylonians are represented with bare 
feet on the monuments; and if they 
commonly wore shoes in the time of 
Hero^dotus, we may conjectuie that they 
had adot)ted the practice from^the ex- 
ample of*thc Medes and Persians.^^ A 
low boot, laced in front, was worn by the 
chiefs of the Susianians. Perhaps the 
“peculiar shoe*' of the Babylonians^'* was 
not very different. 

The girdle was an essential feature of 
Babylonian costume,’’^ common to high 
and low, to the king and the peasant. 
It was a broad belt, probably of leather, 
and encircled the waist rather high up. 
The warrior carried his daggers in it ; to 
^ the common man it served the purpose 
of keeping in place the cloth .which he 
wore round his body. Ac(?ording to He- 
. rodotus,^^ it was also universal in Baby- 
lonia t<J carry a seal and a walking-stick. 

Sj^cial costumes, differing considerably 
from those hitherto described, distin- 

Costume otaSusianiauchief guished the king and the priests. The 
(Koyunjik). ?. , ® i a 

king wore a long gown, somewhajb scan- 
tily made, but reaching down to the ankles, elaborately patterned 



•See the representation of a king, 
vol. ii. p.#60. 

'• Such a boot appears to be worn by 
the soldier represented above, p. 3. 

“ Compare above, vol. ii. p. 316. 

“ Herod, i. 196. *Trr6dYifM 


r. 

*• See Ezek. xxiii. 16. (Quoted 'at 
the beginning of the chapter.) Girdles 
are worn in almost every representation 
pof a Babylonian upon the monuments. 

I Herod, i. 196. The seals of the 
; Babylonians have been already described 



Chap. VI. 


COSTUME 0? THa KINGS. 


S 


and fringed. Over this, apparently, he had a close-fitting 
sleeved vest, which came down to the knees, and terminated 
in a set o6 heavy tassels. • The girdle was worn outside the* 
outer vest, and in war the monarch carried also Jiwo* cross- 
belts, which perhaps supported his quiver. The upper vest 
was, like the under one, richly adorned with embroidery. 
From it, or from the girdle, depended in front a single heavy 
tassel attached by a cord, similar to that worn by the early 
kings of Assyria.^ 

The tiarjL of the monarch was very remai^able. It was of 
great height, nearly cylindrical, but with a slight tendency to 
swell otit toward the crown, ^ which was ornamented with a 
row of feathers round its entirft circumference.® The space 
below was patterned with rosettes, sacred trees, and mytho- 
logical figures. From the centre of the crown there rose above 
the feathers a projection resembling in some degree the pro- 
jection which distinguishes the tiara of the Ass 3 rrian kings, 
but rounded, and not squared, at top. This head-dress, which 
has a heavj; appearance, was worn low on the brow, and 
covered nearly all the back of the head. It can scarcely have 
been composed of a heavier material than cloth or felt. Pro- 
bably it was brilliantly coloured.^ 

The monarch wore bracelets, but (apparently) neither neck- 
laces® nor eamngs. These last are assigned by Nicolas of 
Damascus taa Babylonian governor and they were so com- 
monly used by the Assyrians, that we can scarcely suppose 
them unknown to their kindred.and neighbours. •The Baby- 


at some length, (Supra, vol. ii. p. 666.) 
They were probably worn on a string 
round the wrist. (Compare vol. i. p. 107.) 
No clear trace has been found of Baby- 
lonian 'Walking-sticks ; but it is observ- 
able that the court officers at Persepolis 
are universijly represented with sticks 
in their han^. 

' Sle above, vol. i. p. 491. 

^ The artist has not represented this 
tendency sufficiently. It is nearly as 
marked on the Black Stone as on the 
frieze represented above, vol. ii. p. 652. 

* The similarity of this head-dress to 


1 

I that worn by the winged bulls and lions 
I at Khorsabad and Kpyunjik, adopted 
afterwwds by the Persians at Persepolis 
(Flandin, tom, ii. Pis. Ixxxi. Ixxxii. &c.), 
is remarlrable. 

^As was the tiara of the Assyrians. 
(Supra, vol. i. p. 486.) 

^ A necklace is worn by the king 
represented on the Sir-i-Zohab tablet 
(infra, p. 7), but he is thought to be 
one of the IVoto-Chaldfiean ifonarchs. 

• Fr. 10. See the Fragm, Hist, Qr, 
vol. iii p. 360, 
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THE FOTOTH, MONAKCHY. 


Chap. VI. 


Ionian monuments, however, contain no traces of earrings as 
worn by men, and only a few doubtful ones of collars or neck- 
laces whence we may at any rat< conclude that neither were 
worn at all generally. The bracelets which encircle the royal 
wrist, resemble the most common bracelet of the Assyrians,** 
consisting of a plain Hand, probably of metal, with a rosette 
in the centre. 

The dress of the priests was a long robe or gownj flounced 
and striped, over ^which they seem to have worn an open jacket 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Priest wearing a 

Costumes of the prie.sts. peculiar mitre. 


of a similar character. A long scarf or ribbon depended from 
beliind down their batks.^ They carried on tl^eir lieads an 
elaborate crown or mitre, which is assigned also to many of 
the gods.^® # In lieu bf this mitre, we find sometimes, though 
rarely, a homed cap ; and, in one or two instances, a mitre of 
a different kind.^^ In all sacrificial and ceremonial acts the 
, priests seem to have worn their heads covered. 


^ A sort of collar or necklace is often found in Lajard, PI. xii. fig. 16 ; PI. 

worn by a god. (Lajard, OuKe de Mitkra, xviii. fig. 6 ; PI. xxxviii. figs. 3 and 4 ; 

PI. xxxvii. fig. 1 ; PI. xxxviii. figs. 2 and &c. ° 

3 ; &c.) But there are only a very few Fig. 3, which follows the repre- 
doubtful cases where the worshipper sentation of Lajard, PI. Ivi. fig. 8, gives 

seems to ^ear one. (See Lajard, PL probably the most correct representation 

XXXV. fig. 4 ; xxxvii. fig. 7 ; &c.) of the head-dress. A similar mitre is 

" See above, vol. L p. 490. represented on the head of the priest in 

® This scarf is only an occasional the Sir-i-Zohab tablet. (See next page.) 
appendage. Instances of it will bo “ See Lajard, PI. xxxvii. fig. 7. 




Priest- Vizier presenting captives to a king. 

earlier date, we find in Scripture much the same arms, oifensivei 
and defehsive, assigned them.^^ There is, howe ver, one remark- 
able difference between the Biblical account and that given by 

** Herod, vii. 63. miah (li. 3), their spears eriB swords by 

The shields and hornets of the the same writer (vi.'23; xlvi. 14, 16), 
Babylonians are mentioned by Ezekiel while axes are assigned them by Ezekiel 
(xxiii. 24), their breast-plates by Jere- (xxxvi. 9). 
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THE FO\JKTHe MONARCHY. 


Chap. VI. 


Herodotus. The Greek historian says ^nothing of the use of 
bows by the Chaldseans ; while in Scripture the bow appears 
as their favourite weapon, that whi?;h principally renders them 
formidable.<"^^ The monuments are on this point thoroughly in 
accordance with Scripture. The Babylonian king already re- 
presented carries a bow and two arrows.^® The soldier conduct- 
ing captives has a bow, an arrow, and a quiver.^® A monument 
of an earlier date,^ which is perliaps rather Proto-Chaldaean 
than pure Babylo^iian, yet which has certain Babylonian charac- 
teristics, makes the arms of a king a bow and arro\f , a club (?), 
and a dagger. In the marsh fights of the Assyrians, wh^e their 
enemies are prpbably Chalda3ans*of the low country, the bow is 
the sole weapon which we see in use.^® 

The Babylonian bow nearly resembles the ordinary curved 



bow of the Assyrians.^ It has a knob at either extremity, over 
which the string passes, and is thicker towards the tniddle thaA 
at \he two ends ; the bend is slight, the length when strung less 
than four feet. The length of the arrow is about three feet. 
It is carefully notched and feathered, and has a barbed point. 
The quiver, as represQfcted in the Assyrian sculptures has 
nothing remarkable about it ; but the single extant Babylonian 
representatiSn^® makes it tewninate curiously with, a large 
ornament resembling a spear-head. It is difficult to see the 
object of this appendage, which must have formed no incon- 
siderable addition to the weight of the quiver. 

Babylonian daggers were short, and shaped like the Assyrian; 


See Jer. iv. 29 ; vi. 23 ; li. 3 ; &c. 
And compare ,iEschyl. Pars. 65, where 
the Babylonians in the army of Xerxes 
are characterized as ‘‘skilled to draw 
the bow ” (aa^ouX/cy XiJjaari in<novi). 

“ Supra, vol. ii. p. 660. 

Supra, p. 8. 

” This monument was, I believe, first 
:icticed by Sir H. Rawlinson, who de- 


scribed it in the Journal the Oeo- 
graphical Society, vol. ix. p. 31. The 
representation given on the preccIBing 
page is from a sketch made on the spot 
by that traveller. 

** See Layard, Monumente of Nineveh, 
2nd Series, Pis. 25 and 27. 

*• Supra, voi. L p. 460. 

Compare above, p. 3. 
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but their handles were less elegant and less elaborately orna- 


mented.^^ They were worn in the girdle (as 
they are at the present day In all eastern coun- 
tries) either in pairs or singly. 

Other weapons of the Babylonians, which 
we may be sure they used in war, thou^ the 
monuments do not furnish any proof of the 
fact, were*the spear and the bill or axe. Th^e 
weapons are exhibited in combination upon ong 
of the most* curious of the cylinder^, where a 
lion is disturbed in his meal olf an ox by two 
rustics, one of whom attacks hfm in front with 
a spear, while the other seizes This tail and 
assails him in the rear with an axe. With 
the axe liere rej)resented may be compared 



Babylonian quiver 
an«l flagger. 


another, which is found on a clay tablet brought from 



The Sinkara axe has a simple square blade; 
the axe upon the cylinder has a blade with long 
curved sides and a curved edge; while, to 
balance the v/eight of the blade, it has on the 
lower side three sharp spikes. The difierence 
between the two implements marks the advance 


of mechanical art in the country between the 
time of the first and that of the fourth monarchy. 



See vol. i. p. 460. p. 258. The tablet is in the British 

® See Loftu^ ChcMcea and Susiana, Museum. 
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Babylonian armies seem to have been composed, like Assy- 
rian,^ of three elements — infantry, cavalry, and chariots. Of 
*the chariots we appear to have one^or two representations upon 
the cylinders,^ but they are too rudely carved to be of much 
value. It is not likely that the chariots differed much either in 
shape or equipment ffom the Assyrian, unless they were, like 
those of Susiana,® ordinarily drawn by mules. A peculiar car, 
four-wheeled, and drawn by four horses, with an elevated plat- 

foim in front and a seat be- 
hind for the driver, which 
the cylinders occasionally 
exhibit, is probab^ly not a 
war-chariot, but a sacred 
vehicle, like the tensa or 
thensa of the Romans.* 

The Prophet Habakkuk 
evidently considered the 
cavalry of the Babylonians 
to be their rngst fomiidable 

arm. “ They ai'e temble 
Babylonian £our.hor»e chariot ^nd dreadful,” he Said; 

'‘from them shall proceed 
judgment and captivity ; their horses also are swifter than the 



leopards, and are more fierce than the evening wolves ;^and their 
horsemen shall spread' themselves, and their horsemen shall 
come from far ; they shall fly, as the eagle that hasteth to eat.^^® 
Similarly Bsekiel spoke of tlie “ desirable young men, captains 
and riders, great lords and fenowned ; all of them riding upon 
horses.*^ ^ Jeremiah couples the horses with the chariots, as if 
he doubted whether the chariot force or the cavalry were the 
^ more to be dreaded. Behold, he shall come up as clouds, and 
his chariot shaU be as a whirlwind ; his horses are swifter than 
eagles. Woe u nto us ! for we are spoiled.”® In the army of 

* See vol. i. pp. 406440! " Laiard PI tH * 

“ 

See Mr. Layard a Monuments of • Habak i 7 S 
Second Series, PL xlv. ^ 

Cullimore, Cyitixier*, PL i. fig. 6 ; 'Jer.iv lS.' ‘ 
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Xerxes the Babylonians seem to have served only on foot,® 
which would imply that they were not considered in that 
king’s time#to furnish such good cavalry as the Persians, Medes,’ 
Oissians, Indians, and others, who sent contingent of horse. 
Darius, however, in the Behistun inscription, speaks of Baby- 
lonian horsemen;^® and the armies which overran Syria, Pales- 
tine, and Egypt, seem to have consisted mainly of horse.^^ 

The Babylonian armies, like the Persian, were vast hosts, 
poorly disciplined, composed not only of native troops, but of 
contingenti^fromthe subject nations, Oissians, Islamites, Shulites, 
Assyrians, and othcrs.^‘^ They marched with vast noise and 
tumult,*^ spreading themselves far and wide over the country 
which they were invading,^^ pluildering and destroying on all 
sides. If their enemy would consent to a pitched battle, they 
were glad to engage with him ; but, more usually, their con- 
tests resolved themselves into a succession of sieges, the bulk 
of the population attacked retreating to their strongholds, and 
offering behind walls a more or less protracted resistance. The 
weaker towns were assaulted with battering-rams;^ against 
the stronger, mounds were raised,^® reaching nearly to the top 
(rf the wallif, which were then easily scaled or broken down. 
A determined persistence in sieges seems to have characterised 
tliis people, who did not take Jerusalem till the third, nor 
Tyro till the fourteenth year.^® 

In expeditions it sometimes happened that a question arose 
as to the people or country next to be attacked. In such cases 
it appears that recourse was had.to divirfation, anA the omens 
which were obtained decided wh^her the next effort of the 
invader should be directed.^® Priests doubtless accompanied 

• Compare Herod, vii. 63 and 84-87. Habak. i. 8. 

“ Behist. Inscr. col. ii. par. 1, § 2. ** Ezek. iv. 2 ; xxi. 22. For the use 

“ See Jer. iv. 29 ; vi. 23 ; xlvL 4 ; 1. of battering-rams by the Assyrians, see ^ 
37 ; Ezek. xxvi. 7, 11, &c. vol. i. pp. 470-472. 

“ Compaq Is. \xu. 6, with Ezek. Habak. i. 10; uer. vi 6; xxxii. 
xxiii. 23. 24 ; xx3dii. 4 ; Ezek. i\. 2 ; xxi. 22 ; 

** ter. iv. 29. “The whole city ahall xxvi 8. 
flee for the noise of the horsemen and 2 K. xxv. 1-3 ; Jer. lii. 4-6. 
the bowmen.’* Ezek. xxvi. 10. “ Thy « Joseph. Ant. Jud. x. 11 jig 2. 
walls shall shake at the noUe of horse- Ezek. xxi. 21, 22. “ For the king 
men, and of the wheels, and of the of Babylon stood at the parting of the 
cUai'iots.’* way, at the head of the two ways, to 
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the expeditions to superintend the sacrifices and interpret them 
on such occasions. 

* According to Diodorus,^® the priests in Babylonia were a caste, 
devoted toithe service of the native deities and the pursuits of 
philosophy, and held in high honour by the people. It was 
their business to guard the temples and serve at the altars of 
the gods, to explain dreams and prodigies, to understand omens, 
to read the warnings of the stars, and to instruct men how to 
escape the evils threatened in these various ways, by purifica- 
tions, incantations, and sacrifices. They possessed ^ traditional 
knowledge which had come down from father to son, and which 
none thought of questioning. The laity looked up to them as 
the sole possessors of a recondite wisdom of tlic last importance 
to humanity. 

With these statements of the lively but inaccurate Sicilian 
those of the Book of Daniel are very fairly, if not entirely, in 
accordance. A class of wise men*' is described as existing at 
Babylon, foremost among whom are the Chaldmans they 
have a special ''learning,”^® and (as it would seem) a special 
tongue their business is to expound dreams and prodigies;'*^® 

they are in high favour with the monarch, and aI^3 often corf- 
sulted by him. This body of “ wise men is subdivided into 
four classes — Chaldmans, magicians, astrologers, and sooth- 
sayers” — a subdivision which seems to be based upon diftereuce 
of occupation.^® It is not distinctly stated that they are priests ; 
nor does it seem that tliey were a caste ; for Jews are enrolled 
among thei» number,*^ and Daniel himself is made chief of the 
entire body.^® But they forgi a very distinct order, and consti- 


iise divination : he made his arrows 
bright, he consulted with images, he 
looked in the liver. At his right 
hand was the divination for Jerusalem/’ 
&c. 

See Diod. Sic. ii. 29-31. 

" Dan. il 12, 14, 24, 27, 48 ; iv. 6, 
18 . 

^ The Chaldeeans are the spokesmen 
for the wlMe body (Dan. ii. 4-11). 

»Dan.i.4. **Ibid. 

“ Dan. i. 17 ; ii. 2-11 j iv. 6, 7 ; v. 
7,8. 


“ Dr. Pusey has successfully shown, 
against Lengerke, that in Daniel four 
definite classes of “wise men” are 
mentioned. {Lecturea on Daniel^ pp. 
^17*^21.) Tliese are the Oa^im or 
Chaldjcans, the ashsfiaphm or astrolo- 
gers (compare ‘’twilight”), the 
kkartummm, or sacred scribes (from 
“stylus”), and the m^cashMphm 
(Chaldee, gazfynn) or “ soothsayers.'* 

^ Dan. i. 4, 20. 

“ Ib. ii. 48 ; iv. 9 ; v. 11. 
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tute a considerable power in the state ; they have direct com- 
munication with the monarch, and they are believed to possess, 
not merely*human learning; but a supernatural power of pre-* 
dieting future events. High civil office is enjoyediby some of 
their number.^® 

Notices agreeing with these, but of Idfes importance, are con- 
tained in Herodotus and Strabo. Herodotus speaks of the 
Chaldseams as “ priests Strabo says that they were “philo- 
sophers,” who occupied themselves principally in astronomy.^^ 
The latter jvriter mentions that tliey were (Jividod into r*ccts, 
who differed one from another in their doctrines. He gives the 
names of several Chaldmans whom the Greek mathematicians 
were in the habit of quoting. Aftiong them is a Seleucus, who 
by his name should be a Greek. 

From these various authorities we may assume that there 
was in Babylon, as in Egypt, and in later Persia, a distinct 
priest class, which enjoyed high consideration. It was not, 
strictly speaking, a caste. Priests may have generally brought 
up their sc^ps to the occupation; but other persons, even 
foreigners (and if foreigners, then d fortiori natives), could be 
enrolled in \he order, and attain its highest privileges.^ It was 
at once a sacerdotal and a learned body. It had a literature, 
written in peculiar language, which its members were bound 
to study;. This language and this literature were probably a 
legacy from 4/he old times of the firslr,(Turano-Cushite) king- 
dom, since even in Assyria it is found that the literature was 
in the main Turanian, down toih; very close of ihe empire.'^ 
Astronomy, astrology, and mythology were no doubt the chief 
subjects which the priests studied; but history, chronology 

® Dan. ii. 49 ; iii. 30. priests in Egypt did not really form 

*• Herod, i. 181. 01 XaXSaioc Hvres a caste (see the author’s Herodotus, vol. 
l/}4cs To&rov TOO Beou (sc. toO BiJXou). ii. p. 212, note *, 2nd edition), though 
Strab. ^vi. 1, § 6. Tots 4irix(a- the Greeks unanimously teach other- 
plots i/>i\o(T(Kf>ois rots XaX5alocs irpo(r- wise. (See Plat. Tin. p. 11, A Stelh 
ayofevofJLhoiSy ot irepl d^rpopofilap ehl baum j Diod. Sic. i. 29 ; Strab. xvii. 1, 
rb irXioif. § 3 ; &c.) 

* Dan. i. 4 ; ii. 48. Compare Strab. * The library of Assjpir-bani-pal 
xvL 1, § 6. The Greek writers were apt already described (supra, vol. ii p. 212) 
to see castes where no real caste existed, was mainly composed of treatises in the 
Sir G« Wilkinson has shown that the early (Turanian) dialech 
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grammar, law, and natural science most'^likcly occupied some 
part of their attention.^ Conducting everywhere the worship of 
*the gods, they were of course scattered far and Wide through 
the countjy; but they had certain special scats of learning, 
corresponding perhaps in some sort to our universities, the most 
famous of which weA Erech or Orchoe (Warka), and Bor- 
sippa/ the town represented by the modem Birs-i-Nimrud. 
They were diligent students, not wanting in ingenuity, and not 
content merely to hand down the wisdom of their ancestors. 
Schools arose among them; and a boldness of speculation de- 
veloped itself akin to that which we find among the Greeks. 
Astronomy, in particular, was (mltivated with a good*' deal of 
success ; and stores were acAiraulated of which the Greeks in 
later times understood and acknowledged the value. 

In social position the priest class stood high. They had 
access to the monarch;® they were feared and respected by the 
people ; the offerings of the faithful made them wealthy ; their 
position as interpreters of the divine will secured them influ- 
ence. Being regarded as capable of civil employment, they 
naturally enough obtained frequently important offices,® which 
added to their wealth and consideration. * 

Ihe mass of the people in Babylonia were employed in the 
two pursuits of commerce and agriculture. The commerce was 
both foreign and domestic. Great numbers of the Babylonians 
were engaged in the mjmufacture of those textile fabrics, par- 
ticularly carpets and muslins,^ which Babylonia produced not 
only for hef own use,*but also for the consumption of foreign 
countries. Many more muat have been employed as lapidaries 
in the execution of those delicate engravings on hard stone, 
wherewith the seal, which every Babylonian earned, was as a 

•The tablet literature in the early the kingdom for Nebuchadnezzar during 
Turanian tongue is believed to embrace the interval between his father’s death 
all these subjects. and his own arrival at BIbylon. He 

* Strab. 1. 8. c. Ecrrt 5^ Kal rOiv must have been a sort of Regon.t of 

Xa\5al<av rm darpovofiiKiov yivrj irXc/w the Empire. Daniel held not only high 
Kal qgyrivol riP€s rpotrayopetfovrai ecclesiastical but also high civil office 
/cal Bopffii^TivoL (Dan. iL 48). 

» Daa i. 20 ; ii. 2 ; iv. 7 ; Ac. ^ Supra, voL ii. p. 570, 

• Berosus speaks of the “ chief of the • Herod, i 196, 

Chaldseans’* (rbp piKnerov) as keeping 
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matter of course adorned. The ordinary trades and handicrafts 
practised in the East no doubt flourished in the country. A 
brisk import and export trade was constantly kept up, and pro- ' 
moted a healthful activity throughout the entire body politic. 
Babylonia is called “ a land of traffic ” by Ezekiel, and Babylon 
a city of merchants.” ^ Isaiah says lihat '' the cry of the 
Chaldseans” was ''in their ships.” The monuments show 
that from«very early times the people of the low country on the 
borders of the Persian Gulf were addicted to maritime pursuits, 
and naviga^d the gulf freely, if they did not even venture on 
the open ocean. And JEschylus is a witness that the nautical 
character* still attached to the^ people after their conquest by 
the Persians; for he calls the Babylonians in the army of 
Xerxes " navigators of ships.” 

The Babylonian import trade, so far as it was carried on by 
themselves, seems to have been chiefly with Arabia, with the 
islands in the Persian Gulf, and directly or indirectly with 
India. From Arabia they must have imported the frankin- 
cense which J)hey used largely in their religious ceremonies 
from the Persian Gulf they appear to have derived pearls, 
cbtton, and >^ood for walking-sticks from India they obtained 
dogs^® and several kinds of gems.^® If we may believe Strabo, 
they had a colony called Gerrha, most favourably situated on 
the Arabian coast of the gulf, which was a great emporium, and 
conducted not only the trade between Ba];)ylonia and the regions 
to the south, but also that which passed through Babylonia into 
the more northern districts.^^ The pro'ducts of the various 


" Ezek. xvii. 4. 

Is. xliii. 14. This prophet speaks 
also of the “merchants" of Babylon 
(xlvii. 15). 

“ See above, vol. i. p. 102. 
iEschyl. JPm. 11. 52-55. BapvXCiip 
5* 71 iroXiJxpuo’os vdfiiiUKToy 6x^ov 

T€t ffOpSTjpf T Mxovs, Kal to^~ 

ovXKt^Xi^fxaTt TTurrods* 

Herod, i 183. Compare the report 
of Nearchus in Arrian’s Indica (xxxii. 
7) with respect to the spice trade be- 
tween Arabia and Assyria. 

It is a reasonable conjecture that 
the cotton and the “ wood for walking- 


sticEs," which were grown in the island 
of Tylos (Theophrast. Hist. Plant, iv. 9 ; 
V. 6), supplied the Babylonian market 
(Heeren, As. Nat. vol. ii. pp. 237, 238). 
The pearl fishery of the Persian Gulf 
is first mentioned by Nearchus (Arr. 
Indicay xxzviii. 3). It was probably 
known to the Babylonians from a 
very early date. (See above, vol. i p. 
559.) 

“ Herod, i. 192 j Ctes. Indie. § 5. 
Ibid. • 

Strab. xvi 3, § 3. UapavXeCaaPTi 
T^s *ApapLas sis Kal rerpa* 

Koalovs aradlous ip fiaBet xSXiny Keirat 
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countries of Western Asia flowed into Babylonia down the 
courses of the rivers. From Armenia, or rather Upper Meso- 
potamia, came wine,^^ gems, emcJry, and perhaps stone for 
building from Phoenicia, by way of Palmyra and Thapsacus, 
came tin,^® perhaps copper, probably musical instruments,^^ and 
other objects of luxury ; from Media and the countries towards 
the east-^'^ came fine wool, lapis-lazuli, perhaps silk, and probably 
gold and ivory. But these imports seem to have been brought 
to Babylonia by foreign merchants rather than imported by the 
exertions of native tradei^. The Armenians, the JPhcenicians, 
and perhaps the Greeks, used for the conveyance of their 
goods the route of the Euphrates. The Assyrians, the Pareta- 
ceni, and the Medes probalfly floated theirs down the Tigi’is 
and its tributaries.^^ 

A large — i)robably the largest — portion of the people must 
have been engaged in the occupations of agriculture. Baby- 
lonia was, before all things, a grain-producing country — noted 
for a fertility unexamj)led elsewhere, and to moderns almost 
incredible. The soil was a deep and rich alluvipm,*-*® and was 
cultivated with the utmost care. It grew chiefly wheat, barley, 
millet, and sesame,*^® which all flourished with wonderful luxuri- 
ance. By a skilful management of the natural wafer supply, 
the indispensable fluid was utilised to the utmost, and con- 
veyed to every part of the country.'-^^ Date-groves spread 
•! « 


7r6\ii XaXdaiuif ck Ba< 

. Hef^/ATTopot 5' clalv 
Tefi^atoi rb tQv 'Apa^iiav d>op' 

t(u 3V Kal dpufiAriav. ^Apifftb^ovXS bb 
robvavrlov ipiffH robs Tefipalovs rh. 
iroX\i ax'^blaii els r^v BapvXojvlav 
ipLVopebeffOcUj heWev db t( Wx^pirip 
rd foprla dvairXeiv els Od^axov, etra 
vefy KopUl^eadai wdt T'Q. Compare Strab. 
xvL 4, § 18, and Agathemer. JDe Ma/r, 
£rytkr. § 87. 

« Herod, i. 194. 

Diodorus relates that Semiramia 
brought a atone obelisk from Armenia 
down tHi Euphrates to Babylon (ii. 
n, §§4,5). 

“ See above, vol. i. p. 556. 

^'The Greek names of Babylonian 


musical instruments (Dan. iii. 5) point 
to an early commerce between Babylonia 
and Greece, which would naturally 
follow this line. (Compare Herod. 11.) 
The instruments imported brought their 
names with them. (See Pusey’s DankL 

p.26.) 

® For the existence of this trade see 
Died. Sic. ii. 11, § 1. For its probable 
objects see Heeren’s As. N<U. vol. ii. pp. 
204-213, E. T. • 

** Herod, i. 185, 

“ Diod- Sic. L B. c. * 

® Strab. xvi. 1, § 9. ^aBela ydp 
4 ybf Kal fiaXaK^ xal ebipd<yros, 

^ Herod, i. 193 ; Strab. xvi. 1, § 14. 
Xen. Ana5. ii. 4, § 13 ; Herod. 
1. 8. C. 
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widely over the land,*® and produced abundance of an excellent 
firuit.** ^ 

For the cultivation of ihe date nothing was needed but a* 
proper water supply, and a little attention at the time of^fiucti- 
ficatioa The male and female palm are distinct trees, and the 
fpTnalpi cannot produce fruit unless the* pollen from the male 
comes in contact with its blossoms. K the male and the female 
trees are grown in proper proximity, natural causes will always 
produce a certain amount of impregnatioa But to obtain a 
good crop,, art may be serviceably applied. According to 
Herodotus, the Babylonians were accustomed to tie the branches 
of the rilale to those of the female palm.* This was doubtless 
done at the blossoming time, when it would have’ the effect he 
mentions, preventing the fruit of the female, or date-producing 
palms, from falling off. 

The date palm was multiplied in Babylonia by artificial 
meana It was commonly grown from seed, several stones 
being planted together for greater security ; * but occasionally 
it was raised,from suckers or cuttinga* It was important to 
plant the seeds and cuttings in a sandy soil ; and if nature had 
ifbt sufiiciently impregnated the ground with saline particles, 
salt had to be applied artificially to the soil around as a dressing. 
The young plants needed a good deal of attention. Plentiful 
watering was required ; and transplantation was desirable at 
the end of both the first and second ygar. The Babylonians 
are said to have transplanted their young trees in the height of 
summer ; other nations preferred the sprifig time.^ • 

For the cultivation of grain the Babylonians broke up their 
land with the plough ; to draw which they seem to have em- 
ployed two oxen, placed one before the other, in the mode still 
common in many parts of England. The plough had two 


” Herod. If 8. c. ; Amm. Marc, xxiv, 
3 ; Zq^im. iii. pp. 173‘179. 

” On the excellence cf one kind of 
Babylonian date see Theophrast. Hvit, 
Plant ii. 8, p. 85, ed. Heineius. 

' Herod, i. 198. That Herodotus mis- 
conceives the means whereby the fructi- 
fication was effected does not invalidate 

VOL. IIL 


his testimony as to tho fact. Theo- 
phrastus corrects his error. (Jlist Plant 
ii 9, ad fin.) 

* Theophrast. Hist, Plant. ^ 8. 

•See above, vol. i p. 3^ notes • 

and •. 

* Theoplirast. 1. s. c. 

C 
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handles, which the ploughman guided with his two hands. It 
was apparently of somewhat slight construction. The tail rose 
from the lower part of one of the bandies, and was»of unusual 
length.^ • 



It is certain that dates fomied the main food of the inhabit- 
ants. The dried fruit, being to them the staff‘ of life, was rc- 



It was perhaps pressed into cakes, as is 
the common practice in the country at 
the present day.^ On this and goat’s 
milk, which we know to have been hi 
use,® the poorer class, it is probable, 
almost entirely subsisted. Palm-wine,^ 
Milking the goat, from a the fermented sap of the tree, was an 
cylinder. ^teemed, but no doubt only an occasional 

[leverage. It was pleasant to the taste, but apt to leave a 
headache Behind it.^^ Such* vegetables as gourds, melons, and 
cucumbers, must have beeui cheap, and may have entered into 


® The plough here represented, which 
is from a cylinder figured by M. Felix 
Lajard {OuMe de Mithra^ PI. xxxiv. fig. 
15), may be contrasted with the As- 
syrian implement, of which a represen- 
tation has been given above (vol. i. 
p. 667). It is of very much lighter 
structure, but is inferior to the Assyrian 
in havin^o apparatus for drilling the 

® Herod, i. 193 ; Strab. xvi. 1, § 14. 

’ Rich, Fwst Mmoif on Babylon, p. 69, 
note. (See above, vol. i. p. 35, note *.) 


* Milking the goat is represented on 
a cylinder figured by M. Lajard, from 
which the above woodcut is taken. 
{CvUe de Mithra, PI. xlL fig. 6.) 

® By palm-wine, which is mentioned 
both by Herodotus and Sfrabo (11. s. c.) 
among the products of Babylonia, is 
(1 think) to be understood the fermented 
sap of the tree, not the spirit which 
may be distilled from the fruit (See 
above, vol. i. p. 36.) 

Xen. Anab, ii. 3, J 56. 
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the diet of the common people. They were also probably the 
consumers of the “ pickled bats,” which (according to Strabo) 
were caten*by the Babylonians.^ • 

In the marshy regions of the south there were certain tribes 
whose sole, or at any rate whose chief food, was fish.^* Fish 
abound in these districts,^* and are readily taken either with 
the hook or in nets. The mode of preparing this food was 
to dry it in the sun, to pound it fine, strain it through a 
sieve, and then make it up into cakes, or intc^a kind of bread. 

The diet»of the richer classes was* no doubt varied and luxu- 
rioua Wheaten bread, meats of various kinds, luscious fruits, 
fish, game, loaded the board , Aid wine, importedirom abroad, 
was the usual beverage. The wealthy Babylonians were fond 
of di'inking to excess ; their banquets were magnificent, but 
generally ended in drunkenness;^^ they were not, however, 
mere scenes of coarse indulgence, but had a certain refinement, 
which distinguishes them from the riotous drinking-bouts of the 
less civilised Medes.^® Music was in Babylonia a recognised 
accon3panim(mt of the feast ; and bands of performers, entering 
with the wine, entertained the guests with concerted pieces.^' 
A rich odour of perfumes floated around, for the Babylonians 
were connoisseurs in unguents.^^ The eye was delighted with a 
display of gold and silver platc.^® The splendid dresses of the 
guests, tlje exquisite carpets and hangings, the numerous at- 
tendants, gav^ an air of grandeur to th5«scene, and seemed half 
to excuse the excess of which too many vrere guilty. 

A love of music appears to have* characterised botfi the Baby- 
lonians and their near neighbours atid kinsmen, the Susianians. 
In the sculptured representations of Assyria,^® the Susianians 


" Strab. xvi. 1, § 7. Td B6p(rlr7ra 
Uph. TToXts iarl . . 5' iv 

airrp vvKrepljei ro\0 tuv iv 

dWois T6irots* oKLaKwrai 5’ elt /3pw- 
O LU KdH TttpiXelJoFTai. 

Herod, i. 200. 

** See above, vol. i. p. 41 j and com- 
pare the woodcut, p. 37. 

For the use of wine, see Dan. i. 6 ; 
V. 1 ; Nic. Dam. Fr. 10, p. 360 ; Q. Curt. 
V. 1. On its importation from abroad, 


see Herod, i. 194. 

** Q. Curt 1. B. c. 

See above, vol. ii. p. 318. 

Nic. Dam. Pr. 10, p. 362. 

« Herod, i. 195. 

Dan. v. 2 : Nic. Dam. Fr. 10, p. 
363. r ^ ^ 

See above, vol. i. p. 542 ; and for 
the full representation of the entire 
scene, see Mr. Layard’s Monume^xts of 
Nincvchy 2nd series, Pis. 48 and 49. 
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are shown to have possessed numerous instruments, and to have 
£>rganised large bands of performers^ The Prophet Daniel and 
the historian Ctesias similarly witness to the musScal taste of 
the Babylonians, which had much the same character. Ctesias 
said that Annarus (or Nannarus), a Babylonian noble, enter- 
tained his guests at a banquet with music performed by a com- 
pany of 150 women. Of these a part sang, while the rest played 
upon instruments, some using the pipe, others the htft-p, and a 
certain number the psaltery.^^ These same instruments are 
assigned to the Babylonians by the prophet Daniel^ who, how- 
ever, adds to them three more — viz. the hom, the sambaca, 
and an instrument called the sumphonia, or 
'' symphony.” It is uncertain whether the 
horp intended was straight, like the As- 
syrian, or curved, like the Roman cornu 
and lituus?^ The pipe was probably the 
double instrument, played at the end, which 
was familiar to the Susianians and As- 
syrians.*^® The harp would seem to have 
„ , , . , , resembled the later harp of the Assyrians ; 

Biibyloman liari\ from a - i- -/* * • 

cylinder. but it had fewer strings, if we may judge 

from a representation upon a cylinder.^' 
Like the Assyrian, it was carried under one arm,^® and was 
played by both hands, one on either side of the strings. 

The character of th^remaining instruments is Inore doubtful. 
The sambi^ca seems to have been a large harj), which rested on 



Dan. iii. 5, 7, 10, 15. Compare , 
Ps. <*xxxvii. 3 ; and Is. xiv. 11. 

** Ctes. ap. Athen. Deipn. xii. p. 530 

B. 

** Compare Nio. Dam. Fr. 10, p. 362, 
with the fragment of Ctesias in Atiie- 
nseus. Nicolas says of the women — al 
fiiv iKiOdpij^oUj al 3’ lyjJXow, al 3^ f^aX- 
Xo>'. Ctesias says— ?^aXXoi^ 3^ xal 
V^doir. 

** Compare the Septuagint version, 
which trIkislateB the Hebrew md'PITdd 
by (r3/w7f, the tnnv by KiOdpa, and 
the pn:DD by ^aXriipiop. ^6piy^ is 
probably used loosely for a^Xos, It 
was the technical name for the mouth* 
c 


piece of the oiJXos. (See Liddell and 
Scott’s Lexicon^ s. v. auXof.) 

**The Hebrew pp is generally re- 
garded as the curved hom, in contra- 
distinction to the iDVtb or straight 
trumpet. But as the Assyrians seem to 
have employed the straight hom, and 
not (so far as we know) t^e curved one 
(see vol. i. p. 589), perhaps the nnp 
of Daniel may represent the lilraight 
instrument. The LXX. render it by 
<rd\iriy(j which was straight, not curved. 

* Supra, voL i. p. 584. 

* Lajard, (MU de Mithra^ PI. sxxix. 
fig. 8. 

" See above, vol. i. p. 580. 
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the ground,^® like the harps of the Egyptians, The psaltery 
was also a stringed instrument, and, if its legitimate descendant; 
is the modelhi santour,^^ we may presume that it is represented 
in the hands of a Susianian musician on the monuAent which 
is our chief authority for the Oriental music of the period. The 
sumphonia is thought by some to be ^he bag-pipe,®^ which is 
called aampogna by the modem Italians: by others it is regarded 
as a sort t)f organ.”^ 

The Babylonians used music, not merely, in their private 
entertainments, but also in their religious ceremonies. Daniel’s 
account of their instruments occurs casually in his mention, of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dedication bf a colossal idol of gold. The 
worshippers were to prostrate themselves before the idol as soon 
as they heard the music commence, and were probably to 
continue in the attitude of worship until the sound ceased. 

The seclusion of women seems scarcely to have been practised 
in Babylonia with as much strictness as in most Oriental 
countries. The two peculiar customs on which Herodotus 
descants at -length — the public auction of the marriageable 
virgins in all the towns of the empire,^ and the religious prosti- 
tution authorised in the worship of Beltis ^ — were wholly in- 
comi)atible with the restraints to which the sex has commonly 
submitted in the Eastern world. Much modesty can scarcely 
have belonged to those whose virgin charms were originallj^ 
offered in thte public market to the belt bidder, and who were 
required by their religion, at least once in their lives, openiy to 
submit to the embraces of a man Vher than their liusband. It 
would certainly seem that the sex h^ in Babylonia a freedom — 


®“Sackbut” ia certainly a wrong 
rendering of saitka or sambuca, for the 
sackbut was a wind instrument, whereas 
the sariibuca was certainly a kind of 
harp. (Compare \then. JDeipn, iv. p. 
175 D ; xiv.'pp. 633-637 ; Viteuv. vL 1 j 
SuidaB, ad voc. &c.) 

^ Gesenius regains santour as a cor- 
ruption of pemnterinf the Chaldee repre- 
sentation of the ^a\rfipm of the Greeks. 

^ The resemblance of a (Susianian) instru- 
^ ment, represented on the monuments of 
f! Assyria, to the modern santour, has 


been already noticed. (See above, vol. 
i p. 637 ; and compare Pusey’s Daniel^ 
p. 33.) 

” Gesenius, ad vo^. ; Joel 

BriU, Commnt in Daniel, &c. 

® Ibn Yahia, Cemment. in Dan. iii. 6. 
Compare Jerome on Luke xv., where 
the view is mentioned but combated. 

” Dan. iii. 6, 7, &c. ♦ 

* Herod, i. 196. Compare Nic. Dam. 
Fr. 131, and JElian. Veur. Hist. iv. 1. 

* Herod, i 399. Compare Baruch, 
vi. 43. 
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and not only a freedom, but also a consideration — unusual in the 
ancient world, and especially rare in Asia. The stories of Semi- 
ramis ajid Nitocris may have in them no great amoufat of truth ; 
but they sufficiently indicate the belief of the Greeks as to the 
comparative publicity ^allowed to their women by the Baby- 
lonians.^ 

The monuments accord with the view of Babylonian manners 
thus opened to us. The female form is not eschewdd by the 
Chaldeean artists. • Besides images of a goddess (Beltis or Ishtar) 
suckling a child, which are frequent, ^ we find on the cylinders 
numerous representations of women, engaged in various employ- 
ments. Sometimes they are rej)resented in a procession, visiting 



Rabylouian women making an ofTeriiig to a godtle.s.s. 


the shrine of a goddess, to whom they offer their petitions, by 
the mouth of one of thcA* number,® or to whom they bring their 
children for the purpose, probably, of placing them under her 
protection sometimes they fnay be seen amusing themselves 
among birds and flowers in«a garden,^ plucking the fruit from 
dwarf palms, and politely handing it one to another. Their 
attire is in every case nearly the same ; they wear a long but 
scanty robe, reaching to the ankles, ornamented at the bottom 
with a fringe and apparently opening in front. The upper part 
of the dress passes over only one shoulder. It is trimified round 


* See alS Dan. v. 10-12, where the 
queen enters the banqueting-houee and 

her advice openly before the 

lords. 

* See above, vol i. p. 140. 


* Lajard, CulU de Mithra. PI. sxviil 
fig. 12. 

• Ibid. PL xl. fig. 6. 

’ Ibid. PI. xxvii. fig. 7. 
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the top with a fringe which runs diagonally across the chest, and 
a similar fringe edges the dress down the front where it opens. 



Babylonian women gathering dates in a garden. 


A band or fillet is worn round the head, confining the hair, 
which is turned back behind the head, and tied by a riband, or 
else held up.by the fillet. 

Female ornaments are not perceptible on the small figures of 
the cylinders ; but from the modelled image in clay, of which a 
representation has been already given, we learn that bracelets 
and eamngs of a simple character were worn by Babylonian 
women,®, if they were not by the men.® On the whole, however, 
female dress*seems to have been plaiwand wanting in variety, 
though we may perhaps suspect that the artists do not trouble 
themselves to represent very acrurately such diversities of 
apparel as actually existed. • 

From a single representation of a priestess it would seem 
that women of that class wore nothing but a petticoat, thus 
exposing not only the arms, but the whole of the body as far 
as the waist. 

The monuments throw a little further light on the daily life 
of the Babylonians. A few of their implements, as saws and 
hatchets, are represented ; and from the stools, the chairs, the 


® Supra, voL ii. p. 559. 


• See above, p. 6. 


Lajard, PI. xL fig. 6. 
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tables, and the stands for holding water-gars which occur occa- 



sionally on the cylinders, we may gather 
that the fashion of their furniture much 
resembled that of their northern neigh- 
bours, the Assyrians. It is needless to 
d^ell on this subject, which presents no 
novel features, and has been anticipated 
by the discussion on Assyrian ‘furniture 
in the first volume.^^ The only touch 
that can be added to what waa there said 
is, that in Babylonia, the chief— * almost 
the sole — ^material employed for furni- 
ture waS the wood of the palm-tree,^^ 


Babylonian eawand hatchet a soft and hght fabric whlch COuld be 
(from the cylinders). i i • i v j -i 

easily worked, and which had consider- 


able strength, but did not admit of a high finish.^^ 


** Supra, vol, ii. p. C60. Stools will 
hn seen in the illustrations, vol ii. p. 
£63, and above, p. 18. 

Pp. 391-6. 

Theophrast. //is6, Plant, ii. 8. Tuv 


<i>oivCK(jiv . . . rb fiitf Kipwifiov, rb bb 
dKacirou' ol irepl Ba/Ji/Xwva rds 

T€ xXlvas Kal rb, dXXa rxi&q woiovyrai. 
“ Ibid. v. 4 and 7. 
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CHAPTER 7II 
EELIGIOl^. 


’'Uv^av Toifs ffeodt ro^s xp^^oGs Kal dJryvpoGs xai xaX#covj Kal 
<ridit)poGi Kal Xidiuovi Kal ^vXlvovs, — Dan. v . 4. 

The Religion of the later Babylqpians differed in so few re- 
spects from that of the early Chaldseans, their predecessors in 
the same country^ that it will be unnecessary to detain the 
i-eader with many observations on the subject. The same gods 
were worshipped in the same temples and with the same rites^ — 
the same cosmogony^ was taught and held — the same symbols 
were objects of religious regard — even the very dress of the 
priests was maintained unaltered f and. could Urukh or Chedor- 
Iqpmer have^ risen from the grave and revisited the shrines 
wherein they sacrificed fourteen centuries earlier, they would 
have found but little to distinguish the ceremonies of their 
own day from those in vogue under the successors of Nabopo- 
lassar. Some additional splendour in the buildings, the idols, 
and perhaps Ihe offerings, some increased use of music as a 
part of the ceremonial,^ some advance of copruption wdth respect 
to priestly impostures and popular religious customs might 
probably have been noticed ; but ^otherwise the religion of 
Nabonidus and Belshazzar was that of Urukh and Ilgi, alike 
in the objects and the mode of worship, in the theological 
notions entertained and the ceremonial observances taught and 
practised. , 

The identity of the gods worshipped during the entire period 
is sufiiciently proved by the repair and restoration of the ancient 

cylinder (supra, vol. i. p. 194) with 
those represented in the preceding 
chapter (p. 6), * Supra, p. 21. 


* Compare voL i. pp. 114-142. 

* Ibid. pp. 142-145. 

•Compare the priest on Urukh’s 
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temples under Nebuchadnezzar, and tjieir re-dedication (as a 
general rule) to the same deities. It appears also from the 
names of the later kings and nobles, which embrace among 
their ^lengents the old divine appellations. Still, together with 
this general uniformity, we seem to see a certain amount of 
fluctuation— a sort oWashion in the religion, whereby particular 
gods were at different times exalted to a higher rank in the 
Pantheon, and were sometimes even confounded witli other 
deities commonly regarded as wholly distinct from them. Thus 
Nebuchadnezzaf devoted himself in an especial wayJ.o Merodach, 
and not only assigned him titles of honour which implied his 
supremacy over aU the remaining gods,® but even identified 
him with the great Bel, themneient tutelary god of the capital. 
Nabonidus, on the other hand, seems to have restored Bel to his 
old position,® re-establishing the distinction between him and 
Merodach, and preferring to devote himself to the former. 

A similar confusion occurs between the goddesses Beltis and 
Nana or Ishtar,^ though this is not peculiar to the later kingdom. 
It may perhaps be suspected from such instances^ of connection 
and 5'^4a^f^-convertibility, that an esoteric doctrine, known to the 
priests and communicated by them to the kings, taught the 
real identity of the several gods and goddesses, who may have 
been understood by the better instructed to represent, not 
distinct and separate beings, but the several phases of the 
Divine Nature. Anci^t polytheism had, it may be surmised, 
to a great extent this origin, the various names and titles of the 
Supreme, i^^hich designated Jlis different attributes or the dif- 
ferent spheres of Ilis operqjbion, coming by degrees to be mis- 
understood, and to pass, first with the vulgar, and at last with 
all but the most enlightened, for the appellations of a number 
of gods. 

‘Among the titles given by Nebu- as the temple of Bolus. It receives some 
chadnezzar to Merodach are the fob confirmation from the fur^er fact that 
lowing “The great lord,” “the first- Nabonidus gave his eldest son name 
bom of the gods,” “the most ancient,” (Belshazzar) which placed him under 
“the supporter of sovereignty,” “the Bel’s protection, 
king of tM heavens and the earth.” ^ See above, vol. i^ p. 139, and com- 

® This may be concluded from the pare the author’s Herodotw, vol. i pp. 
fact that in the time of Cyrus the great 496, 497, 2nd edition, 
temple at Babylon was known uniformly 
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The chief objects of Babylonian worship were Bel, Mcrodach, 
and Nebo.® Nebo, the special deity of Borsippa, seems to have 
been regarded as a sort of powerful patron-saint under whose 
protection it was imj)ortant to place individuals. During the 
period of the later kingdom, no divine element is so common 
in names. Of the seven kings who fornf the entire list, three 
certainly,® four probably,^® had appellations composed with it. 
The usage •extended from the royal house to the courtiers; 
and such names as Nebu-zar-adan, Samgar-Nebo, and Nebu- 
shazban,^^ shpw the respect which the upper class of citizens 
paid to this god. It may even be suspected that when Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s Master of the Eunuchs had to give Babylonian 
names to the young Jewish princei^hom he was educating, he 
designed to secure for one of them this powerful patron, and 
consequently called him Abed-Nebo,^^ — ^‘rthe servant of Nebo” 
— a name which the later Jews, either disdaining'® or not 
understanding, have corrupted into the Abed-nego of the 
existing text. 

Another go^ held in peculiar honour by the Babylonians was 
Nergal. Worshipped at Cutha as the tutelary divinity of the 
town,'^ he wffe also held in repute by the people generally. No 
name is more common on the cylinder seals. It is sometimes, 
though not often, an element in the names of men, as in 
Ncrgal-shar-ezer, the Rab-mag,”^® and (if he be a different 
person) in Newglissar, the king. 

® This is sufficiently apparent from na u in Acljeemenian Persian, but of 
the native monuments. It is confirmed wlrich there is no trace ii]^either Baby- 
by the Jewish writers. (See Isaiah Ionian or Assyrian, 
xlvi. 1 ; Jerem. 1. 2 ; li 44.) ** The Jews seem often to have 

** i\'a6o-polassar,iV€5i4*chadnezzar,and played with the names of the heathen 
iVa6o*nidus. ^ gods in a spirit of scorn and contumely. 

Laho rosoarchod, which stands per- Thus Zir-banit becomes Succoth-benoth, 
liaps foriVa6o-ro8oarchod, asXafty-netus “tents of daughters” (2 K. xvii. 30) ; 
for iVa&o-nahid or Nabonidus. Nebo becomes in one place Nibhaz, “ the 

" See 2 Kings yxv. 8 ; Jerem. xzxix. barker” (ibid, verse 31) ; Anunit be- 
3 and 13. * comes Aiiammelech, to chime with 

** Abed-nego is a name which admits Adrammelech (ibid.), &c. Similarly 
of no Semitic derivation. It has indeed Tartak may be suspected to be a derisive 
been explained as equivalent to £bed- corruption of Tir, and Nisroch of Ner- 
melech (Arab. AMulmalik), which gal, who was sometimes call^ simply 
means “the servant of the king;” but NU or Nir, 
the only ground for this is the Abys- Supra, vol. i. p. 136. 
sinian neguiy “king,” which became Jerem. xxxix. 3. 
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Altogether, there was a strong local element in the religion 
of the Babylonians. Bel and Merodach were in a peculiar way 
the gods of Babylon, Nebo of Borsippa, Nergal <tf Cutha, the 
Moon of JJr or Hur, Beltis of Niffer, Hea or Hoa of Hit, Ana of 
Erech, the Sun of Sippara. Without being exclusively honoured 
at a single site, the dfcities in question held the foremost place 
each in his own town. There especially was worship offered to 
them ; there was the most magnificent of their shrines. Out 
of his own city a god was not greatly respected, unless by those 
who regarded him as their special personal protector. 

The Babylonians worshipped their gods indirectly, through 
images. Each shrine had at kast one idol, which was held in 
the most pious reverence, afld was in the minds of the vulgar 
identified with the god. It seems to have been believed by 
some that the actual idol ate and drank the offerings/ Others 
distinguished between the idol and the god, regarding the latter 
as only occasionally visiting the shrine where he was worshipped.^ 
Even these last, however, held gross anthropomorphic views, 
since they considered the god to descend from Iq^aven in order 
to hold commerce with the chief priestess. Such notions were 
encouraged by the priests, who fuiniahed the inher shrine ‘in 
the temple of Bel with a magnificent couch and a golden table, 
and made the principal priestess pass the night in the shrine on 
certain occasions.^ 

The images of the^gods were of various materials.^ Some 
were of wood, others of stone, others again of metal ; and these 
last were cither solid or plated. The metals employed were 
gold, silver, brass, or ratl^r bronze, and iron. Occasionally 
the metal was laid over a clay mudel^ Sometimes images of 


, * The narrative in the Apocryphal 
Daniel, which forms the hrat part of 
our Book of “Bel and the Dragon,’* 
though probably not historical, seems to 
be written by one well acquainted with 
Babylonian notions. The king in the 
narrative evidently regards the idol as 
the eater^f the victuals. 

*^a(rl di ol avTol odroi [ol XaX- 
Sat'ot] rbif Ofdi' aMv is rbv 

vri6vf A',T.X, (Herod, i. 182.) 


* Herod, i. 181. 

* See the passage of Daniel quoted at 
the commencement of this chapter. 

* This appears to have 4>eeii the case 
from the description of the in^ge of 
Bel in the Apocryphal Daniel. (O^roy 
iffudsy fiiv iarl irpXdf, 

k6s. Apoc. Dan. xiv. 6.) Bronze ham- 
mered work, laid over a model made of 
clay mixed with bitumen, has been found 
ill Assyria, (See above, vol. i. p. 368.) 
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one metal were overlaid with plates of another, as was the case 
with one of the great images of Bel, which was originally of 
silver but was coated with gold by Nebuchadnezzar.® 

The worsliip of the Babylonians appears to have been con- 
ducted with much pomp and magnificence. A description has 
been already given of their temples.’ Attached to these im- 
posing structures was, in every case, a body of priests;® to 
vrhom the* conduct of the ceremonies and the custody of the 
treasures were entrusted. The priests were manied,® and lived 
with their \Yives and children, cither in the sacred structure 
itself, or in its immediate neighbourhood. They were supported 
either by lands belonging to thd temple,^® or by the offerings of 
the faitliful. These consisted in general of animals, chiefly 
oxen and goats ; but other valuable!^ were no doubt received 
when tendered. The priest always intervened between the 
worsl)ipper and the deities, presenting him to them and inter- 
ceding with uplifted hands on his behalf.“ 

In the temple of Bel at Babylon, and probably in most of the 
other temples^both there and elsewhere throughout the country, 
a great festival was celebrated once in the course of each year.'® 
We know little of the ceremonies with which these festivals 
were accompanied ; but we may presume from the analogy of 
other nations that there were magnificent processions on these 
occasions^ accompanied probably with music and dancing. 
The images o£ the gods were perhaps exijbited either on frames 
or on sacred vehicles.'^ Numerous victims were sacrificed; and 
at Babylon it was customary to turn on the great sdtar in the 


® Sir H. Rawlinson in the author’s 
HerodxMi (vol. i. p. 617, 2nd edition). 

^ Supra, vol. ii. pp. .542-550. 

* According to the Apocryphal Daniel 
sevmty priests were attached to the 
great Temple of Bel at Babylon. (Apoc. 
Dan. xiv. 9.)* 

• IWd. verses 14, 19, and 20. The 
fact is implied in Diodorus’s statement 
that the priests were a caste. (Diod. 
Sic. ii; 29, § 4.) 

Arrian, Alex, vii. 16. 

" The goat is the ordinary sacrificial 
animal on the cylinders; but occa- 


sionally we see an ox following the 
worshipper. (See Cullimore, PI. xi. No. 
60.) 

See the figures of priests on page 

6 . 

** Herod, i. 183. 

See above, page 10. Compare 
Macrob. Sat. i. 23. ‘‘Vehitur enim 
simulachrum dei Heliopolitani ferculo, 
uti vehuntur in pompa ludorum Circen- 
sium deorum simulachra.” fhe “ deus 
Heliopolitanus ” is the Sun-Qod of 
Sippara. 
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precinct of Bel a thousand talents’ "sVeight of frankincense.'*^ 
The priests no doubt wore their most splendid dresses ; the 
• multitude was in holiday costume ; the city wscs given up to 
men^-mftking. Everywhere banquets were held. In the palace 
the king entertained his lords ; ^ in private houses there was 
dancing and revelling.'^ Wine was freely drunk; passion was 
excited; and the day, it must be feared, too often terminated 
in wild orgies, wherein the sanctions of religion were claimed 
for the free indulgence of the worst sensual appetites. 

In the tem;^es of one deity excesses of thisi description, 
instead of being confined to rare occasions, seem to have been 
of every-day occurrence. Eaoli woman was required once in 
her life to visit a shrine of •Beltis, and there remain till some 
stranger cast money in, her lap and took her away with him. 
Herodotus, who seems to have visited the disgraceful scene, 
describes it as follows. " Many women of the wealthier sort, 
who are too proud to mix with the others, di'ive in covered 
carriages to the precinct, followed by a goodly train of attendants, 
and there take their station. But the larger nunijber scat them- 
selves within the holy enclosure with wreaths of string about 
their heads, — and here there is always a great crowd, some 
coming and others going. Lines of cord mark out paths in all 
directions among the women; and the strangers pass along 
them to make their choice. A woman who has once, taken her 
seat is not allowed ^ return home till one ofr the strangers 
throws a silver coin into her lap, and takes her with him beyond 
the holy ground. When he throws the coin, he says these 
words — ''The goddess Mylitta (Beltis) prosper thee.” Tlie 
silver coin may be of any size ; it cannot be refused ; for that 
is forbidden by the law, since once thrown it is sacred. The 
woman goes with the first man who throws her money, and 
rejects no one. When she has gone with him, and so satisfied 
the goddess, she returns home ; and from that timb forth no 
gift, however great, will prevail with her. Such of the women 
as are tpll and beautiful are soon released ; but others, who are 

Herod, i. 183. ** Dan. v. 1-4. I re rhv xpovov toOtop kclI (p 

Herod, i 191. A^ercu . . . I dvai. 
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Ugly, have to stay a long time before they can fulfil the law. 
Some have even waited three or four years in the precinct/^ 
The demoralising tendency^of this religious prostitution can • 
scarcely be overrated/® • * 

Notions of legal cleanness and uncleanness, akin to those 
prevalent among the Jews, are found i<9 some extent in the 
rehgious system of the Babylonians. The consummation of 
the marriage rite made both the man and the woman impure, 
as did every subsequent act of the same kind. The impurity 
was commu^cated to any vessel that either nfight touch. To 
remove it, the pair were required first to sit down before a censer 
of burning incense, and then to wash themselves thoroughly. 
Thus only could they re-enter into the state of legal cleanness.^® 

A similar impurity attached to those who came into contact 
with a human corpse.^ 

The Babylonians ^are remarkable for the extent to which 
they affected symbolism in religion. In the first place they 
attached to each god a special mystic number, which is used as 
his emblem and may even stand for his name in an inscription. 
To the gods of the First Triad— Ann, Bel, and Hea or Hoa — 
vTerc assigned respectively the numbers 60 , 50 , and 40 ; to those 
of the Second Triad — the Moon, the Sun, and the Atmosphere 
— were given the other integers, 30 , 20 , and 10 (or perhaps 
six).^ To Beltis was attached the number 15 ,* to Nergal 12 ,^ 
to Bar or *Nin, (apparently) 40 , as to Hjja ; but this is perhaps 
doubtful.* It is probable that every god, or at any rate all the 
principal deities, had in a similar ivay some numerical emblem. 
Many of these are, however, as yet undiscovered. 

Further, each god seems to have had one or more emblem- 
atic signs by which he could be pictorially symbolised. The 
cylinders are full of such forms, which are often crowded into 

” Herod, i 199. Compare Baruch Herod. 1 198. * Strab. 1. 8. c. 

Strabo xvi. 1, § 20. * The Babylonians had a double 

The statement of Herodotus, that system of notation, decimal and sexa- 
from that time forth no gift, however gintal. They wrote in series either 8, 
great, wiU prevail with a Babylonian 4, 6, 6, or 8, 4, 6, 10. (Sir m RawUn- 
wmnw, IS not repeated by Strabo, and son in the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 

IS flaUy contradicted by Q. Curtius. (See 600, 2nd edition.) • Ibid. p. 497. 
above, vol. u. p. 604, note '*,) * Ibid. p. 521. » Ibid. p. 614. 
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every vacant space where room could be found for them.® A 
certain number can be assigned definitely to particular divinities. 

• Thus a circle, plain or crossed, designates the Sun-god, San or 
Shanlas;» a six-rayed or eight-rayed star the Sun-goddess, 
Gula or Anunit ; ® a double or triple thunderbolt the Atmo- 
spheric god, Vul ; ^ a^erpent probably Hoa ; a naked female 
form Nana or Ishtar ; a fish Bar or Nin-ip.^^ But besides 
these assignable symbols, there are a vast number with regard 
to which we are still wholly in the dark. Among these may 

be mentioned a sort of dotible cross, often repeated three 


4 


times,a jar or bottle,^^ an alt^r,^^^J^ a double lozenge, 

one or more birds, an animal between a monkey and a jerboa, a 


dog, a sort of double horn, ^ a Sacred tree, an ox, a 

bee, a spearhead.^^ A study of the inscribed cylinders shows 
these emblems to have no reference to the god or goddess 
named in the inscription upon them. Each, apparently, repre- 
sents a distinct deity ; and the object of placing them upon' a 
cylinder is to imply the devotion of the man whose seal it is, 
to other deities besides those whose special servant he considers 
himself. A single cylinder sometimes contains as many as 
eight or ten such emb^ms. , 

The principal temples of the gods had special sacred appel- 
lations. The great ‘temple tof Bel at Babylon was known as 
Bit-Saggath, that of the same god at Niffer as Kharris-Nipra, 
that of Beltis at Warka (Erech) as Bit- Ana, that of the Sun at 
Sippara as Bit-Parra, that of Anunit at the same place as Bit- 
TJlrais, that of Nebo at Borsippa as Bit-Tsida, &c. It is seldom 


• See CulUmore’s Cylind^s, PI. xviii. 
Nob. 92 to 95 ; PI. xzii Nos. 113 and 
115. Compare Lajard, OuUe de Mithras 
Pis. XXXV. ng. 8 ; liv. A, fig. 12 ; liv. B, 
fig. 15. • 

’ See vol. i. p. 128, where the same 
usage is assigned to the early Chal- 
dseans. 

» Ibid. p. 129. 


» Ibid. p. 130. Ibid. p. 122. 

» Ibid. p. 189. • « Ibid. p. 183. 

See the engraving* of a cylinder on 
p. 18. 

The two last-named emblems arc 
uncommon. For the bee see CuUimore, 
PI. xxii. No. 117, and PL xxiv. No. 12U. 
For the spearhead, CuUimore, PI. xxviL 
No. 147. 
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that these names admit of explanation.^® They had come down 
apparently from the old Chaldean times, and belonged to the 
ancient (Tumnian) form of speech ; which is still almost unin- 
telligible. The Babylonians themselves probably in •few* cases 
understood their meaning. They used the words simply as 
proper names, without regarding them ai^ significative. 


Bit-Ana Is certainly “ the house 
of the god Ann or Ana,” who was wor- 
shipped at Erech in conjunction with 
Boltis. (See abqye, voL i. p. 116.) Bit- 
Parra may be the house of Ph’ Ha,” 


or “the Sun.” (Sir H. Rawlinson in 
the author’s JfferodotuSf vol. i, p. 501, 
note 2nd edition.) The meaning of 
the o*her terms has not even (bo far as 
I am aware) been conjectured. 


VOL. III. 


I) 
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fHAPTER VIII. 

HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 

T^y W Ba^vXwvoi . . iroXXoi ftiu kov . . iyivovro pacriKia . . o! rd relxtl 
7% iK€K6a Kal rb. Ipd . — Herod, i. 184. 

The history of the Babylonian Empire commences with Nabo- 
polassar, who appears to hajye mounted the throne in the year 
B.C. 625 ; but to understand the true character of the kingdom 
which he set up, its traditions and its national spirit, we must 
begin at a far earlier date. We must examine, in however in- 
complete and cursory a manner, the middle period of Babylonian 
history, the time of obscurity and comparative insignificance, 
when the country was, as a general rule, subject to Assyria, or 
at any rate played but a secondary part in the^ affairs of the 
East. We shall thus prepare the way for our proper subject, 
while at the same time we shall link on the history of the 
Fourth to that of the First Monarcliy, and obtain a second line 
of continuous narrative, connecting the brilliant era of Cyaxares 
and Nebuchadnezzar with the obscure period of the first Cusliite 
kings. •* 

It has been observed that the original Chaldean monarchy 
lasted under various dynasties from about B.c. 2400 to B.c. 1300,^ 
when it was destroyed by^the Assyrians, who became masters 
of Babylonia under the first Tiglathi-Nin,^ and governed it 
for a short time from their own capital Unable, however, to 
maintain this unity very long, they appear to have set up in 
the country an Assyrian djmasty, over which they claimed 
and sometimes exercised a kind of suzerainty, but whiej^ was 
practically independent and managed both the external and 
internal affairs of the kingdom at its pleasure. The first king 


* Supra, vol i. pp. 152, 153. 


* Compare above, vol. ii, p. 68. 
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of this dynasty concerning whom we have any information is 
a Nebuchadnezzar, who was contemporary with the Assyrian 
monarch A«shur-ris-ilim, and made two attacks upon his terri-* 
tories.® The first of these was by the way of the Diyafeh and 
the outlying Zagros hiUs, the line taken by the great Persian 
military road in later times.'^ The secSnd was directly across 
the plain. If we are to believe the Assyrian historian who 
gives an eccount of the eampaigns, both attacks were repulsed, 
and after his second failure the Babylonian monarch fled away 
into his o^^n country hastily. We»may perhaps suspect that a 
Babylonian writer would have told a diflerent story. At any rate 
Asshur-ris-ilim was content to defend his own territories and 
did not attempt to retaliate upon®his assailant. It was not till 
late in the reign of his son and successor, Tiglath-Pileser I., 
that any attempt was made to punish the Babylonians for their 
audacity. Then, however, that monarch invaded the southern 
kingdom,® which had passed into the hands of a king named 
Merodach-iddin-akhi, probably a son of Nebuchadnezzar. After 
two yearn of ^ghting, in which he took Kurri-Oalzu (Akkerkuf), 
the two Sipparas, Opis, and even Babylon itself, Tiglath-Pileser 
retired, satisfied apparently with his victories ; but the Baby- 
lonian monarch was neither subdued nor daunted. Hanging on 
the rear of the retreating force, he harassed it by cutting off' 
its baggiage, and in this way he became possessed of certain 
Assyrian idols, which he carried away ^s trophies to Babylon. 
War continued between the two countries during the ensuing 
reigns of Merodach-shapik-ziri iiuBabyloli and Asshur-bil-kaJa 
in Assyria, but with no important^uccesses, so far as appears, 
on ei^ier side,® 

The century during which these wars took place between 
Ass3rria and Babylonia, which corresponds with the period of 
the later Judges in Israel, is followed by an ^^bscure interval, 
during which but little is*known of either country. Assyria 
seeAs to have been at this time in a state of gi’eat depression. 


’ An account of these wars has been 
already given in the History of Assyria. 
''See vol. ii. pp. 61, 62.) 


^ Herod, v. 62. 

* Compare vol. ii. pp. 77, 78, 

• Compare vol. ii. p. 79. 

D 2 
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Babylonia, it may be suspected, was flourishing; but as our 
knowledge of its condition comes to us almost entirely through 
\he records of the sister country, which here fail us, we can only 
obtain a dim and indistinct vision of the greatness now achieved 
by the southern kingdom. A notice of Asshur-izir-paVs seems 
to imply that Babylon,' during the period in question, enlarged 
her tenitories at the expense of Ass 5 rria,'^ and another in 
Macrobius® makes it probable that she held communications 
with Egypt. Perhaps these two powers, fearing the growing 
strength of Assyria, united against her, and so checked for a 
while that development of her resources which they justly 
dreaded. • 

However, after two centitries of comparative depression, 
Assyria once more started forward, and Babylonia was among 
the first of her neighbours whom she proceeded to chastise and 
despoil About the year B.a 880, Asshur-izir-pal led an expedi- 
tion to the south-east and recovered the territory which had 
been occupied by the Babylonians during the period of weak- 
ness.® Thirty years later, his son, the Black-Obelisk king, 
made the power of Assyria still more sensibly felt. Taking 
advantage of the circumstance that a civil war was raging in 
Babylonia between the legitimate monarch, Merodach-sum-adin, 
and his younger brother, he marched into the country, took a 
number of the towns, and having defeated and slain the pre- 
tender, was admitted ijato Babylon itself.^ From thence he 
proceeded to overrun Chaldaea, or the district upon the coast, 
which appears at this time to have been independent of Babylon, 

’ Asshur-izir-pal tells us that, about regnante apud iEgyptios Senemure, seu 
the year B.o. 880, he recovered and idem Senepos nomine fuit, perlat^mque 
rebuilt a city on the Diyaleh, which est primum in earn per Opiam legatum 
a Babylonian king named Tsibir had Deleboris regia Assyriorum sacerdo- 
destroyed at a remote period. (See tesque iEgyptios, quorum princeps fuit 
above, vol. ii. p. 86.) Partimetis, diuque habitum apud Aj- 

* The passage in Macrobius is curious, syrios post^ Heliopolin commigravit.” 
and seems worth giving at len^h. 23.) It is suspected that the 

*‘Assyrii quoque,” says this writer, Deleboras (or Deboras) here mentioned 
^^Solem sub nomine Jovis, quern Dm is identical with the Tsibir who took 
HeUopolit^ cognominant, maximis territory from the Assyrians. (See 
cseremoniir celebrant in civitate ques above, vol. ii. p. 81, note “.) 

Heliopolis nuncupatur. Ej^dei simu- • Supra, vol. ii. p. 86. 
lacrum sumptum est de oppido .^gypti, * Ibid. p. 102. 
quod et ipstim Heliopolis appellatUr, 
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and governed by a number of petty kings. The Babylonian 
monarch probably admitted the suzerainty of the invader, but 
was not piA to any tribute! The Chaldsean chiefs, however, had 
to submit to this indignity. The Assyrian monardh returned 
to his capital, having '' struck terror as far as the sea.” Thus 
Assyrian influence was once more extended over the whole of 
the southern country, and Babylonia resumed her position of 
a secondary power, dei)endent on the great monarchy of the 
north. 

But she ivas not long allowed tcf retain even the shadow of 
an autonomous rule. In or about the year B.c. 821, the son 
and successor of the Black-Obelisk king, apparently without 
any pretext, made a fresh invasion of the country.'-* Merodach- 
belatzu-ikbi, the Babylonian monarch, boldly met him in the 
field, but was defeated in two pitched battles (in thi\ latter of 
which he had the assistance of powerful allies^), and was forced 
to submit to his antagonist. Babylon, it is probable, became 
at once an Assyrian tributary, and in this condition she re- 
mained till ijie troubles which came upon Assyria towards the 
middle of the eighth century B.c. gave an opportunity for 
shaking off ‘the hated yoke. Perhaps the first successes were 
obtained by Pul,^ who, taking advantage of Assyria’s weakness 
under Asshur-dayan III. (ab. B.c. 770) seems to have esta- 
blished dominion over the Euphrates valley and Western Meso- 
potamia, from which he proceeded to oarry his arms into Syria 
and Palestine. Or perhaps Pul’s efibrts merely, by still further 
weakening Assyria, paved the way for Babylon to revolt, and Nabo- 
nassar, who became king of Babyldain B.c. 747, is to be regarded 
as the re-establisher of her independenca In either case it is 
apparent that the recovery of independence was accompanied, 
or rapidly followed, by a disintegration of the country, which 


* Supra, roL ii. pp. 114, 116. 

i^mri of Mount Zagros, tho 
Aramaeans of the middle Euphrates, 
and the Chaldaeans of *the south. 

* It must be allowed to be still doubt- 
ful whether Pul was a king of Babylon 
or no. The Jewish writers call him 
« king of Assyria.** In Berosus he was 


represented as " Chaldaeomm rex.’* It 
is possible that ho was one of the rebel 
chiefs against whom Asshur-dayan III. 
had to contend, that his authority was 
established in Western MesOpptamia, 
and that he took the title of king of 
Assyria.** 
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was of evil omen for its future greatness. While Nabonassar 
^established himself at the head of affairs in Babylon, a certain 
Yakin^ the father of Merodach-Bal&dan, became nfttster of the 
tract upon® the coast ; and various princes, Nadina, Zakiru, and 
others, at the same time obtained governments, which they 
administered in their own name, towards the north. The old 
Babylonian kingdom was broken up ; and the way was pre- 
pared for that final subjugation, which was ultimately effected 
by the Sargonids. 

Still, the Babylonians seftmed to have looked with compla- 
cency on this period, and they certainly made it an era from 
wliich to date their later historj. Perhaps, however, they had 
not much choice in this matter. Nabonassar was a man of 
energy and determination. Bent probably on obliterating the 
memory of the preceding period of subjugation, he “ destroyed 
the acts of the kings who had preceded him ; ^ and the result 
was that the year of his accession became almost necessarily the 
era from which subsequent events had to be dated. 

Nabonassar appears to have lived on friendly terms with 
Tiglath-Pileser, the contemporary monarch of Assyria, who 
early in his reign invaded the southern country, reduced several 
princes of the districts about Babylon to subjection, and forced 
Merodach-Baladan, who had succeeded his father, Yakin, in 
the low region, to become his tributary. No war scenes to have 
been waged between Tiglath-Pileser and Nabonassar. The king 
of Babylon may have seen with satisfaction the humiliation 
of his imifiediate neighbour^ and rivals, and may have* felt 
that their subjugation rathev improved than weakened his own 
position. At any rate it tended to place him before the nation 
as their only hope and champion — the sole barrier which pro- 
tected theii* country from a return of the old servitude. 

Nabonassar held the throne of Babylon for fourteen years, 
from B.C. 747 to RC. 733.® It has generally been supposed 
that this period is the same with that regarded by Herodotus 


* Berosus, Pr. 11a. l^apopaffopos trvvayayinf rAy tup vp6 abrov paaiK4<av 

ij^PapiCfp, * See the ** Canon of Ptolemy. * 
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as constituting the reign of Semiramis.’ As the wife or as the 
mother of Nabonassar, that lady (according to many) directed 
the affairs of the Babylonian state on behalf of her husband * 
or her son. The theory is not devoid of a certain plausi- 
bility, and it is no doubt possible that it may be true ; but 
at present it is a mere conjecture, wholly xmconfirmed by the 
native records ; and we may question whether on the whole it 
is not more probable that the Semiramis of Herodotus is mis- 
placed. In a foriher volume it was shown that a Semiramis 
flourished Assyria towards the -end of the ninth and the 
beginning of the eighth centuries — during the period, that 

is, of Babylonian subjection to*Ass 3 rria. She may have been a 
Babylonian princess, and have efercised an authority in the 
southern capital.^ It would seem therefore to be more probable 
that she is the individual whom Herodotus intends, though he 
has placed her about half a century too late, than that there 
were two persons of the same name within so short a time, both 
queens, and both ruling in Mesopotamia. 

Nabonass^ was succeeded in the year B.c. 733 by a certain 
Nadius, who is suspected to have been among the independent 
princes reduced to subjection by Tiglath-Pileser in his Baby- 
lonian expedition.^® Nadius reigned only two years — from B.C. 
733 to B.c. 731 — when he was succeeded by Chinzinus and 
Porus, two princes whose joint rule lasted from B.C. 731 to 
B.C. 726. They were followed by an^EMseus, who has been 
identified^ with the king of that name called by Menander^*-^ 
king of Tyre — the Luliya of the-cuneifotm inscripliions;^^ but 
it is in the highest degree imprcfbable that one and the same 
monarch should have borne sway both in Phoenicia and Chaldaea 


’ Herod, i. 184. Among those who 
identify the reigns of Semiramis and 
Nabonassar^ and suppose a close tie of 
relationship to have existed between 
them, are Larcher {Hirodote^ tom. i p. 
468), Clinton [F. H. vol. i. p. 279, 
note ^), Volney (IkchercheaturVHistoire 
aiidemMy part iii. p. 79), Bosanquet 
{Jov/TTud of Asiatic Society^ vol, xv. p. 
280), and Vance Smith (Prophecies re- 


lating to Assyria^ pp. 66, 67). 

® See above, voL ii, p. 120. 

® Ibid. p. 121. 

*®One of these princes bears the 
name of Nadimy which may have been 
corrupted into Nadius. ^S|p above, p. 
38). 

“ Bosanquet, JPa?/ of Ninevehy p.. 40. 
** Ap. Joseph. Ant. Jud. ix. 14, § 2. 

*• See above^ voL ii p. 168. 
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at a time when Ass 3 n:ia was paramount oven the whole of the 
intervening country. Elulseus therefore must be assigned to 
the same class of utterly obscure monarchs with his prede- 
cessors, Dorus, Chinzinus, and Nadius; and it is only with 
Merodach-Baladan, his successor, that the darkness becomes a 
little dispelled, and wh once more see the Babylonian throne 
occupied by a prince of some reputation and indeed celebrity. 

Merodach-Baladan was the son of a monarch, who in the 
troublous times that preceded, or closely followed, the era of 
Nabonassar appears to have made himself master of the lower 
Babylonian territory — the true Chaldsea — and to have there 
founded a capital city, which he called after his own name, 
Bit-Yakin. On the death ' of his father Merodach-Baladan 
inherited this dominion ; and it is here that we first find him, 
when, during the reign of Nabonassar, the Assyrians under 
Tiglath-Pileser II. invade the countiy. Forced to accept the 
position of Assyrian tributary under this monarch, to whom he 
probably looked for protection against the Babylonian king, 
Nabonassar, Merodach-Baladan patiently bided his time, re- 
maining in comparative obscurity during the two reigns of 
Tiglath-Pileser and Shalmaneser his successor, and only emerg- 
ing contemporaneously with the troubles which ushered in the 
dynasty of the Sargonids. In B.C. 721 — the year in which 
Sargon made himself master of Nineveh^ — Merodach-Baladan 
extended his authority jpver the upper country, and was recog- 
nised as king of Babylon. Here he maintained himself for 
twelve years ; and it \vas probably at some point of time within 
this space that he sent ambassadors to Hezekiah at Jerusalem,^ 
with orders to enquire into the particulars of the curious astro- 
nomical marvel,* or miracle, which had accompanied the sick- 
ness and recovery of that monarch. It is not unlikely that the 
embassy, whereof this was the pretext, had a further political 


” Supra, p. 38. 

* Supra, vol, ii. p. 141 ; compare p. 
166, note X 

2 2 K. XX. 12 ; le. xxxix. 1. 

’The ingenious explanation which 
Mr. Boeanquet has given of the going 


back of the shadow on the dial of 'Ahaz 
{Jowr. of Agiatic Society f voL xv. pp. 286- 
296) is probably known to most readers. 
A way is clearly shown in which the 
shadow may have gone back without any 
interference with the course of nature. 
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object. Merodach-Baladan, aware of his inability to withstand 
singly the fbrces of Assyria^ was probably anxious to form a 
powerful league against the conquering state, which threatened 
to absorb the whole of Western Asia into its dominio». Seze- 
kiah received his advances favourably, as appears by the fact 
that he exhibited to him all his treasurfes.^ Egypt> we may 
presume, was cognisant of the proceedings, and gave them her 
support® •An alliance, defensive if not also offensive, was pro- 
bably concluded between Egypt and Judaea on the one hand, 
Babylon, Si^iana, and the Aramaean tribes* of the middle 
Euphrates on the other. The league would have been for- 
midable but for one circumstance^— Assyria lay midway between 
the allied states, and could attack either moiety of the confe- 
derates separately at her pleasure. And the Assyrian king was 
not slow to take advantage of his situation. In two successive 
years Sargon marched his troops against Egypt and against 
Babylonia, and in both directions carried all before him. In 
Egypt he forced Sabaco to sue for peace.® In Babylonia (b.c. 
710) he gained a great victory over Merodach-Baladan and his 
allies, the Aramaeans and Susianians,Hook Bit-Yakin, into which 
tlTe defeated monarch had thrown himself, and gained possession 
of his treasures and his person. Upon this the whole country sub- 
mitted; Merodach-Baladan wascarried away captive into Assyria; 
and Sargon himself, mounting the throne, assumed the title — 
rarely taken Uy an Assyrian monarch — gf “ King of Babylon.’* 

But this state of things did not continue long. Sargon died 
in the year B.c. 704, and coincident with ‘his death^we find a 
renewal of troubles in Babylonia. ' Assyria’s yoke was shaken 
off ; various pretenders started up ; a son of Sargon and brother 
of Sennacherib re-established Assyrian influence for a brief 
space but fresh revolts followed. A certain Hagisa became 

* Isaiah zxsix. 2, 4. dj^ac/Xeura) necessarily implies a season 

* Th| dependence of Judeca on Egypt of trouble and disorder. It does not 
during Hezekiah’s reign is indicated by show that there was no king, but only 
the expressions in 2 K. xviii. 21, 24 ; that no king reigned a full year. 

Is. xxxvL 6, 9. ® Polyhist. ap. Euseb. Ckrot. Can, i. 

® Supra, vol. ii. p. 147. 6, § 1. (Seethe passage quoted at length 

’ Ibid. p. 148. in the second volume of this work, p. 

■ An interregnum in the canon 156, note ®.) 
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king of Babylon for a month. Finally/ Merodach-Baladan 
again appeared upon the scene, having escaped fromliis Assyrian 
prison, murdered Hagisa, and remounted the throrte from which 
he hid been deposed seven years previously.^® But the brave 
effort to recover independence failed. Sennacherib in his 
second year, B.c. 70?, descended upon Babylonia, defeated the 
army which Merodach-Baladan brought against him, drove that 
monarch himself into exile, after a reign of six months, and 
re-attached his country to the Assyrian crown.^ From this 
time to the revolt of Nabopolassar — a period o£ above three 
quarters of a centuiy — Babylonia, with few and brief intervals 
of revolt, continued an Assyrian fief The Assyrian kings 
governed her either by nleans of viceroys, such as Bclibus, 
Regibelus, Mesesimordachus, and Saos-duchinus, or directly in 
their own persons, as was the case during the reign of Esar- 
haddon,^^ and during the later years of Asshur-bani-pal.^® 

The revolts of Babylon during this period have been described 
at length in the history of Assyria.^^ Two fall into the reign of 
Sennacherib, one into that of Asshur-bani-pal,,his grandson. 
In the former, Merodach-Baladan, who had not yet given up 
his pretensions to the lower country, and a certaiti Susub, wfio 
was acknowledged as king at Babylon, were the leaders. In 
the latter, Saos-duchinus, the Assyrian viceroy, and brother of 
Asshur-bani-pal,theAssyrian king, seduced from hisall^giance by 
the hope of making hinjself independent, headed the insurrection. 
In each case the struggle was brief, being begun and ended within 
the year .^4 The pow(5r of Assyria at this time so vastly preponde- 
rated over that of her ancient rival that a single campaign sufficed 
on each occasion of revolt to crush the nascent insurrection.^® 


See vol. p. 156, note *. 

“ Supra; vol. ii. p. 157. 

*2 Ibid. pp. 195 and 201. 

» Ibid. p. 219, note •. 

See aboVe, vol. ii. pp. 157, 178-175, 
and p. 206. 

As ^sub does not appear in Pto- 
lemy’s umon, it is tolerably certain 
that neither his first nor his second 
reign lasted a year. The revolt of Saiil- 
mugina (Saos-duchinus) seems to have 


been put down within a few months. 
(See vol. ii. p. 207.) 

’®This remark is true of all the 
known cases of revolt. Ii might, how- 
ever, require some qualification, *if the 
history of the eight years from B.c. 688 
to B.C. 680 were recovered. The inter- 
regnum of Ptolemy in this place implies 
either revolt or a rapid succession of 
viceroys— probably the former. 
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A tabular view of the chronology of this period is ap- 
pended. 

CiiBoirotoGY OP Babylon ¥rom the Arab Conquest to 
Nabopolassar. 


N.B . — Babylonian dates fall one year Mow Assyrian^ from the practice established at 
Bahylon of recording a king's accession on the Thoth of the ensuing year. 


B.C. 

Kings. 

Contemporary kings 
of Assyria. 

Remarkable events. 

Ab. 1800 

Dynasty of Assyrians . 

Tiglathi-Nin 1. . . 

Babylon conquered by the As- 



♦ * * 

syiians. 



Bel-kudnr-uzur. 



« * * 

Nin-palti-zira. 

• 


• 

Asshur-diiyan I.* 
Mutoggil-Nebo. 


Ab. 1150 
„ 1130 

Nebuchadnezzar I. . . 
Merodach-iddiii-akhl . 

Asshiir-ris-ilim . . 
Tiglath-Pileser I 

} Wars between Assyria and 
j Babylon. 

„ 1110 

Morodach-shapik-ziri . 

Asshur-lHl-kala . . 
Shamas-Vnl 



f ♦ ♦ 

* ♦ ♦ 



Tsibir (Deboras) . . . 

Asshur-Mazur 

Babylon in All iance with Egypt. 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

4> * » 

Ti^es territory from Assyna. 



Asshur-dayan II. 


« « « 

VuUushll. 
Tiglathi-Nin II. 


Ab. 880 

. 

Asshor-izir-pid . . 

f Assyria recovers her lost ter- 
( ritory. . 

„ 850 

Merodacli-suin-Adiu . . 

Slialmaueser II. . . 

J Civil war In Babylon. Assyria 
( hel])s the legitimate king. 

„ 820 

Merodach-])olatzu-ikbi , 

Shamas-Vul II. . . 

Babylon conquered. Passes 


Hi * * 

Vul-ltish 111. 

under Assyria. 


• 

Shalmaneser III. 
Asshur-dayan 111. 


« 775 
• 75i 

Pul(?). 



Asshur-lush. 


747 

Nubonossar 


S Babylon re-establii^es her in- 
\ dependence 

744 

. 

Tiglath-Pileser II. 

733 

Nadius. 


731 

Chiimuus and Poms. 



720 

iDlulseus 

Shalmaneser IV. 


721 

ij^erodach-Baladan . . 

Sargou. 


718 (?) 

f Embassy of Merodach-Baladan 


§ 

\ to Hezekiah. 

709 

Arceanus (Sargon) . . 


Babylon conquered by Sargon. 

704 

luterregiuun .... 

Sennacherib , , . 

Babylon revolts. 

703 

( Ilagisa 

( Merodach'Baladan . j 

. • • 

Bonnaoherib conquers Babylon. 

702 

Belibus (viceroy). 



C99 

Assaranadius (viceroy). 

• 


696 (?) 

Susub 

• • • 

/Babylon revolts. Revolt put 
1 down. 

694 (?) 
693 

Begibelus (vioeroy). 


Ditto. 

692 

Mesesimordach\u(viceroy) 


(TioubleB in Babylon. Inter- 

688 

Interregnum .... 

• • • 

) reguum of eight year<, coin- 
J ciding with last eiglit years 




(. of Sennacherib. 

68(1 

Eearhaddon 

Esarhaddon . . . 

/Babylon recovered by Esar- 
( haddou. 

607 

Saos-duchinuB (viceroy) . 

Aashnr-bani'pal . . 

/ Babylon revolts and again re- 
( turns to aUegian^. 

647 

CinneladanuB 



(or Asshur bani-pal). 



. 626 

Nebo-sum-lflkun (?) 

ABshur-emid-ilin. 

Assyrian empire destroyed. 

625 

Nabopolassar .... 

. 
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Having thus briefly sketched the hist<jry of the kingdom of 
Babylon from its conquest by Tiglathi-Nin to the close of the 
long period of Assyrian predomiriance in Western Asia, we may 
proceedeto the consideration of the ‘‘ Empire.” And first, as to 
the circumstances of its foundation. 

When the Medes first assumed an aggressive attitude towards 
Assyria, and threatened the capital with a siege, Babylonia 
apparently remained unshaken in her allegiance. When the 
Scythian hordes spread themselves over Upper Mesopotamia 
and wasted ^th fire and sword the fairest 7?egions under 
Assyrian rule, there was still no defection in this quarter.^ It 
was not till the Scythic ravages were over, and the Medes for 
the second time poured across Zagros into Adiaben^, resuming 
the enterprise from which they had desisted at the time of the 
Scythic invasion, that the fidelity of the Southern people 
wavered. Simultaneously with the advance of the Medes 
against the Assyrian capital from the east, we hear of a force 
threatening it from the south,® a force which can only have 
consisted of Susianians, of Babylonians, or of bpth combined^ 
It is probable that the emissaries of Cyaxares had been busy 
in this region for some time before his second attack took 
place, and that by a concerted plan while the Medes debouched 
from the Zagros passes, the south rose in revolt and sent its 
hasty levies along the valley of the Tigris. , 

In this strait the A^^yrian king deemed it necessary to divide 
his forces and to send a portion against the enemy which was 
advancing from the'south, while with the remainder he himself 
awaited the coming of the Medes. The troops detached for 


* Supra, Tol. ii. p. 228. 

* Abden. ad Euaeb. Chr<m. Can. i. 9. 

** Saracus .... certior factus tur- 
marum vulgi coUecticiarum qu80 d vnari 
adversas se adventarent, continu5 Busa- 
lusBorum militise ducem Babylonem 
miHebat.” The tea here mentioned can 
only be the Persian Gulf. 

There* ** is some reason to think that 
Bel-sum-iskun, the father of Neriglissar 
(infra, p. 63), assumed the title of king 
of Babylon at this time. A fragment 


belonging to the reign of Asshur-emid- 
ilin, the last Assyrian king, seems to 
speak of his taking possession of the 
Babylonian throne. 

* It has been conjectured that the 
“turmsB vulgi collecticise ” were a rem- 
nant of the Scythic hordes which had 
recently overrun Western Asia. But 
we cannot well imagine them advancing 
from the sea, or acting in concert with 
their special enemies, the Medea. 
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the former service he placed under the command of a certain 
Nabopolassar ^ (Nabu-pal-uzur), who was probably an Assyrian 
nobleman of high rank and kn^wn capacity.^ Nabopolassar had 
orders to proceed to Babylon, of which he was probably Brfade 
viceroy, and to defend the southern capital against the rebels. 
We may conclude that he obeyed these orders so far as to enter 
Babylon and install himself in office ; but shortly afterwards he 
seems to have made up his mind to break faith with his sovereign, 
and aim at obtaining for himself an independent kingdom out 
of the ruins of the Assyrian power. Hg^ying formed this resolve, 
his first step was to send an embassy to Cyaxares, and to pro- 
pose terms of alliance, while at ijie same time he arranged a 
marriage between his own son, Nebuehadnezzar, and Amuhia, 
or Amyitis (for the name is written both ways), the daughter 
of the Median monarch.® Cyaxares gladly accepted the terms 
offered; the young persons were betrothed; and Nabopolassar 
immediately led, or sent, a contingent of troops to join 
the Modes, who took an active part in the great siege which 
resulted in the capture and destruction of the Assyrian 

capital'^ 

A division of the Assyrian Empire between the allied 
monarchs followed. While Cyaxares claimed for his own share 

^ Syncell. Chronograph, p. 210 B. §3. XaX5afw»'^j3a(rf\eu(Te»'Naj9o7roXd<ra- 

OStos [d ^apOTToKdaapos] (TTparriybs pos iri) ko., 6 var^p too l^a^ovxo^ovbaop. 

hirb Sapd/cou toO XaiKdatav Tovrov b voKoLartap *A\^^avdpos Sap- 

<rraXc2s, Karh toO abroO 2apd/cov eh daydiraXoi^ K^hei, nifiypama irpbi ’A<r- 

THivov iTKTTparebei, Compare Abyden. Tvdytfv aarpdwriv MridiaSt Kal Bv- 

ap. Euseb. 1. 8. c., where Nabopolassar yaripa avrov ^Aputrriv ha^bvra pbp.- 

is called Busalussor (leg. Bupalussor) (priP tts rbp vlbP abrou 

by the same sort of abbreviation by Syiicell. Chronograph, p. 210, A. The 

which Nebuchadnezzar has become marriage of Nebuchachiezzar with a 

Bokht-i-nazar among the modem Arabs. Median princess was attested by Berosus. 

^ It is unlikely that any one who (Fr. 14.) 

was not an Assyrian would have re* ^ That the Medes and Babylonians 
ceived so high an appointment. both took part in the siege is witnessed 

® “ Sed enim hie, capto rebellandi by Polyhistor (1. s. c.), Josephus {Ant. 

consilio, Amuhiam Asdaha^ Medorum Jvd, x. 5, § 1), and the autW of the 

principis filiam.nato suo Nabucodros* Book of Tobit (xiv. 15). It was also 

Boro despondebat.” Abyden. L s. o. the view of Ctesias (Diod. Sic. iL 24- 

** Is (Sar^apallus) ad Asdahagem, qui 28). Herodotus in his extant work 

erat Medicae gentis presses et satrapa, sp^ks only of the Medes (i. 106), while 

copiaa auxiliares misit, videlicet ut filio in our fragments of Abydentfl the 

suo Nabucodrossoro desponderet Amu- Babylonians alone are distinctly men- 

hiam e filiabuB Asdahagis unam.” Alex, tioned. 

Polyhist. ap. Euseb. Chron. Can. i. 5, There is further considerable dis- 
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Assyria Proper and the various countries dependent on Assyria 
towards the north and the north-west, N^abopolassar was re- 
warded by his timely defection, not merely by independence 
but‘ by the transfer to his government of Susiana on the one 
hand and of the valley of the Euphrates, Syria, and Palestine 
on the other. Th« transfer appears to have been effected 
quietly, the Babylonian yoke being peacefully accepted in lieu 
of the Assyrian without the necessity arising for any application 
of force. Probably it appeared to the subjects of Assyria, who 
had been accustomed to monarch holding his court alternately 
at Nineveh and at Babylon,® that the new power was merely a 
continuation of the old, the npw monarch a legitimate successor 
of the old line of Ninevite kings. 

Of the reign of Nabopolassar the information which has come 
down to us is scanty It appears by the canon of Ptolemy tliat 
ho dated his accession to the throne from the year b.c, 625, and 
that his reign lasted twenty-one years,® from B.c. 625 to B.c. 
604. During the greater portion of this period the history of 
Babylon is a blank. Apparently the golden city enjoyed 
her new position at the head of an empire too much to endanger 
it by aggression ; and, her peaceful attitude provoking no lios- 
tility, she was for a while left unmolested by her neighbours. 
Media, bound to her by foraial treaty as well as by dynastic 
interests, could be relied upon as a firm friend ; Persia was too 
weak, Lydia too remote, to be formidable ; in l^gyp^ alone was 
there a combination’of hostile feeling with military strength 
such as jnight have been ej:pected to lead speedily to a trial of 
strength ; but Egypt wa^ under the rule of an aged and wary 
prince, one trained in the school of adversity,^^ whose years 
forbade his engaging in any distant enterprise, and whose pru^ 
dence led him to think more of defending his own country than 

crepancy as to the leaders engaged in what seems to me the* balance of au- 

the siege. Abydenus and Polyhistor thority. 

make the Median commander Astyages ; * Supra, vol. ii. p. 194. 

the au^or of Tobit calls him Assuerus • So also Berosus (Fr. 14), and Poly- 

(Xerxes.) The same writer makes histor (ap. Euseb. Chron, 5, § 8). 

the Babylonian commander Nebuchad- Isaiah xiv. 4. 

nezzar. I have followed in the texjb “ Herod, ii. 151, 152. 
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of attacking others.** Thus, while Psammetichus lived, Babylon 
had little to fear from any quarter, and could afford to “ give 
herself to pleasures and dweli carelessly.”** 

The only exertion which she seems to have been calied \ipon 
to make during her first eighteen years of empire, resulted from 
the close cormection which had been established between herself 
and Media Cyaxares, as already remarked, proceeded from the 
capture of I^ineveh to a long series of wars and conquests. In 
some, if not in all, of these he appears to have been assisted by 
the Babylonians, who were perhaps bpund by treaty to furnish 
a contingent as often as ho required it Either Nabopolassar 
himself, or his son Nebuchadnez;^, would lead out the troops 
on such occasions ; and thus the military spirit of both prince 
and people would be pretty constantly exercised. 

It was as the leader of such a contingent that Nabopolassar 
was able on one occasion to play the important part of peace- 
maker in one of the bloodiest of all Cyaxares’ wars.* After five 
years’ desperate fighting the Medes and Lydians were once more 
engaged in conflict when an echpse of the sun took place. Filled 
with superstitious dread the two armies ceased to contend, and 
showed a disposition for reconcUiation, of which the Babylonian 
monarch was not slow to take advantage. Having consulted 
with Syennesis of Cilicia, the foremost man of the allies on the 
other side, and found him well disposed to second his efforts, he 
proposed ’that, the sword should be returned to the scabbard, 
and that a conference should be held to arrange terms of peace. 
This timely interference proved effectual* A peace, was con- 
cluded between the Lydians and tho IJedes, Avhich was cemented 
by a royal intermarriage ; and the result was to give to Western 
Asia, where war and ravage had long been almost perpetual, 
nearly half a century of tranquillity.* 

Successful in his mediation, almost beyond his hopes, Nabo- 


« The only even apparent exception 
is the siege and capture of Ashdod 
(Herod, il 167), which may have had 
a defensive object. Egypt needed for 
her protection a strong fortress in this 


quarter. 

** Isaiah xlvii. 8. , 

’ See Herod, i. 74, and compare above, 
vol. il pp. 410-412. 

* Supra, vol. ii. pp. 412, 418. 
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polassar returned from Asia Minor to Babylon. vHe was now 
advanced in years, and would no doubt gladly have spent the 
remainder of his days in the enjoyment of that repose, which is 
so dclkr to those who feel the infirmities of age creeping upon 
them. But Providence had ordained otherwise. In B.c. 610— 
probably the very y(Jar of the eclipse — Psammetichus died, and 
was succeeded by his son Neco, who was in the prime of life, 
and who in disposition was bold and enterprising. This monarch 
very shortly after his accession cast a covetous eye upon Syria, 
and in the year B.c. 608/ having made vast preparations, he 
crossed his frontier and invaded the territories of Nabopolassar. 
Marching along the usual route, by the ShepMlah and the plain 
of Esdraelon,^ he learned, when he neared Megiddo, that a body 
of troops was drawn up at that place to oppose him. Josiah, 
the Jewish king, regarding himself as bound to resist the pas- 
sage through his territories of an army hostile to the monarch 
of whom he held his crown, had collected his forces, and, having 
placed them across the line of the invader’s march, was calmly 
awaiting in this position the approach of his master’s enemy. 
Neco hereupon sent ambassadors to persuade Josiah to let him 
pass, representing that he had no quarrel with the Jews, arid 
claiming a divine sanction to his undertaking.® But nothing 
could shake the Jewish monarch’s sense of duty; and Neco 
was consequently forced to engage with him, and to drive his 
troops from their position. Josiah, defeated and mortally 
wounded, returned to Jerusalem, where he died.® Neco pressed 
forward ijirough Syria to the Euphrates ; ^ and, carrying all 
before him. established his^dominion over the whole tract lying 
between Egypt on the one hand, and the " Great River ” upon 
the other.® On his return three months later he visited Jeru- 


‘The last year of Josiah was (I 
think) B.O. 608— notB.c. 609, as Clinton 
makes it {R B, vol. i. p. 828), nor B.c. 
610, as given in the margin of our 
Bibles. 

< See above, vol. ii. p. 450, note ’. 

> 2 Chi»n. XXXV. 21. 

* 2 K. 29, 30 ; 2 Chr. xxxv. 
23, 24. Compare Herod, ii. 159, where 
the battle ii erroneously placed at Mag* 


dolum (Magdala) instead of Megiddo. 

’ 2 Chr. xxxv. 20 ; Jer. xlvi 2. 

* This is evident from^w^tt is said 
of the recovery of this tract by the 
Babylonians (2 K. xxiv. 17), and from 
the position of Neco’s army in B.O. 605. 
(Jer. 1. s. c.) It agrees also with the 
statements of Berosus (Fr. 14), except 
that Neco is there represent^ as a 
Babylonian satrap. 
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Salem,® deposed Jehoahaz, a younger son of Josiah, whom the 
people had made king, and gave the crown to Jehoiakim, his 
elder brother.* *• It was probabfy about this time that he besieged 
and took Gaza,^® the most important of the Philistine totms next 
to Ashdod. 

The loss of this large and valuable terrJlory did not at once 
arouse the Babylonian monarch from his inaction or induce him 
to make any effort for its recovery. Ncco enjoyed his conquests 
in quiet for the space of at least three full years.^^ At length, 
in the year B.c. 605, Nabopolassar, who felt himself unequal to 
the fatigues of a campaign, resolved to entrust his forces 
to Nebuchadnezzar, his son, and io send him to contend with 
the Egyptians. The key of Syria af this time was Carchemish, 
a city situated on the right bank of the Euphrates, probably near 
the site which was afterwards occupied by Hierapolis. Here 
the forces of Neco were drawn up to protect his conquests, and 
here Nebuchadnezzar proceeded boldly to attack them. A great 
battle was fought in the vicinity of the river, which was utterly 
disastrous to thg Egyptians, who “ fled away’' in confusion,^® and 
seem not to have ventured on making a second stand. Nebu- 
chadnezzar rapidly recovered the lost territory, received the 
submission of Jehoiakim, King of Judah,^^ restored the old 
frontier line, and probably pressed on into Egypt itself,^® hoping 
to cripple or even to crush his presumptuous adversary. But 
at this point hebwas compelled to pause. ^ News arrived from 
Babylon that Nabopolassar was dead ; and the Babylonian 
prince, who feared a disputed succession, haVing first cwicluded 
a hasty arrangement with Neco, returned at his best speed to 
his capital.^® 


* 2 K. xxiii. 33, 34. 

Herod, ii 169 ; Jer. xlvii. 1 . 

The great battle of Carchemish, in 
which Niebiich^nezzar defeated Neco, 
was in fourth year of Jehoiakim 
(Jer. 3 dvL 2), whom Neco made king 
inter his first successes. 

»06 dvpaftevof in KaKOjraBetp. (Be> 
ros. Fr. 14.) 

*• Jer. ilvi. 6 . Compare the narra- 
tive of Berosus. IvfifU^as Si Na|3ov- 

VOL. HI. 


XoBop6<ropo5 ry diroardr'd xal Tapara- 
^dficpos a&rov tc iKpdrr}a€ Kal ttjp 
X dtpdP iK raijrris ri)s dpxv^ tV 
tt^roD paoiKeiap ivotiiffcLTO, (Fr. 14.) 

** 2 K, xxiv. 1 . 

** Berosus speaks of Nebuchaduezzar’s 
arranging the affairs of Egypt at this 
time ( 1 . s. c.). * 

On this occasion Ne^chadnezw, 
to save time, traversed the desert with 
a small body of followers. The troops, 

E 
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Arriving probably before he was expected, he discovered that 
his fears were groundless. The priests hj^d taken the direction 
of afiairs during his absence, and the throne had been kept 
vacant for him by the Chief Priest, or Head of the Order.^’ 
No pretender had started up to dispute his claims. Doubtless 
his military prestige, and the probability that the soldiers 
would adopt his cause, had helped to keep back aspirants ; but 
perhaps it was the promptness of his return, as much as any- 
thing, that caused the crisis to pass off without difficulty. 

Nebuchadnezzar is the great monarch of thje Babylonian 
Empire, which, lasting only 88 years — from B.c. 625 to B.c. 538 
— ^was for nearly half the time under his sway. Its military 
glory is due chiefly to him* while the constructive energy, which 
constitutes its especial characteristic, belongs to it still more 
markedly through his character and genius. It is scarcely too 
much to say that, but for Nebuchadnezzar, the Babylonians 
would have had no place in history. At any rate, their actual 
place is owing almost entirely to this prince, who to the military 
talents of an able general added a grandeur of artistic concep- 
tion and a skill in construction which place him on a par with 
the greatest builders of antiquity. • 

We have no complete, or even general, account of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s wars. Our chief, our almost sole, information con- 
cerning them is derived from the Jewish writers.^ Conse- 
quently, those wars qnly which interested these ;^riters, in other 
words those whose scene is Palestine or its immediate vicinity, 
admit df being placed before the reader. If Nebuchadnezzar 
had quarrels with the Persians, or the Arabians,^ or the Medes, 

the baggage, and the provisioiifl returned nezzar in his father’s lifetime. (See 
by the usual route through Upper Syria, above, p. 49). 

(Beros. 1. e. c.) * A phrase in Berosus seems to imply 

Berosus, 1. s. c. liapa\apC)p W t 4 that Nebuchadnezzar not only had a 
wp6.yiM.ra iioiKoOfieva itwb tQv XaXdaiujv, war with the Arabs, but that he con- 
Kal HiarripoviUvriv paaiKeUuf M quered a portion of ,thelr country. 
ToO peXrlmv airr&Pf k,t,X, {Kparifirai fo 4^rfalp [i Brfptac^ds] rbp 

> As Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the authors BapvXi&viop Alyih-rov, Ivplas^^oofiKfiSf 
of ying s and Cl^nicles, and J osephus. *Ap a p las. Fr. 1 4. ) Is this the con- 
[n ti^valuable fragment which Jose- quest of the Moabites and Ammonites 
phuB has preserved l^m Berosus {CorUr. of which Josephus speaks ? (Aw^, Jvd. 
Ap. i. 19), we have an account of only x 9, § 7.) 

)ne war— that waged by Nebuchad- 
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or the tribes in Mount Zagros, as is not improbable, nothing 
is now known of their coui'se or issue. Until some historical 
document belonging to his time shall be discovered,, we» must 
be content with a very partial knowledge of the external his- 
tory of Babylon during his reign. We Jiave a tolerably full 
account of his campaigns against the Jews, and some informa- 
tion as to the general course of the wars which he carried on 
with Egypt and Phoenicia ; but beyond these narrow limits we 
know nothing. • 

It appear^ to have been only a few years after Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s triumphant campaign against Neco, that renewed 
troubles broke out in Syria. *Plioenicia revolted under the 
leadership of Tyre; ^ and about the same time Jehoiakim, the 
Jewish king, having obtained a promise of aid from the Egyp- 
tians, renounced his allegiance.^ Upon this, in his seventh year 
(b.c. 598), Nebuchadnezzar proceeded once more into Palestine 
at the head of a vast array, composed partly of his allies, the 
Medes, partly of his own subjects.® He first invested Tyre 
but, finding that city too strong to be taken by assault, he left 
apportion of his army to continue the siege, while he himself 
pressed forward against Jerusalem.'^ On his near approach, 
Jehoiakim, seeing that the Egyptians did not care to come to his 
aid, made his submission ; but Nebuchadnezzar punished his 
rebellion with death, ^ and, departing from the common Oriental 
practice, had Ifis dead body treated witlf indignity.® At first 


* Joseph. Conir. Ap, i. 21 ; Ant, Jud. 
X. 11, § 1. Compare Jer. xxvii. 3. 

* 2 K. xxiv. 1. The expectation of 
help from Egypt, which Josephus ex- 
pressly asserts (Ant, Jud. x. 8, § 2), is 
implied in 2 K. xxiv. 7. We may sus- 
pect that the embassy sent ostensibly to 
claim Urijah (Jer. xxvi. 22) had really 
for its object t^ conclude an arrangement 
with Neco. 

* Alef . Polyhist. Fr. 24. (See above, 
vol. ii. p. 414.) According to this writer, 
Nebuchadnezzar’s army on this oc- 
casion numbered 10,000 chariots (!), 
120,000 horse, and 180,000 foot. 

* The grounds for believing that Tyre 
was inve^d b^ore Jerusalem ore given 


in the author’s Herodotus (vol i. p. 422, 
note ^ 2nd edition). 

’ 2 Chr. xxxvi. 6 ; Joseph. Ant. Jml. 
X. 6, § 3. 

’Josephus (1. s. c.) accuses Nebu- 
chadnezzar of a breach of fmth on this 
occasion : but it is most likely that 
Jehoiakim surrendered without condi- 
tions. 

’Joseph. 1. s. 0 . Compare Jer. 
xxil 19, "He shall be buried with the 
burial of an ass, drawn and c(^t forth 
beyond the gates of Jerusalem,” and 
xxxvi. 80, “His dead body shall 1^ 
cast out in the day to the heat and in 
the night to the frost.” 

E 2 
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he placed upon the throne Jehoiachin, the son of the late 
• monarch/® a youth of eighteen/^ but three months later, 
becoming^ suspicious (probably not without reason) of this 
prince’s fidelity, he deposed him and had him brought a captive 
to Babylon,^* substituting in his place his uncle, Zedekiah, a 
brother of Jehoiakim and Jehoahaz. Meanwhile the siege of 
Tyre was pressed, but with little efieci A blockade is always 
tedious ; and the blockade of an island city, strong in its navy, 
by an enemy unaccustomed to the sea, and therefore forced to 
depend mainly upon the 'assistance of reluctant ‘allies, must 
have been a task of such extreme difficulty that one is sur- 
prised it was'not given up despair. According to the Tyrian 
historians their city resisted all the power of Nebuchadnezzar 
for thirteen years.^* If this statement is to be relied on. Tyre 
must have been still uncaptured, when the time came for its 
sister capital to make that last effort for freedom in which it 
perished. 

After receiving his crown from Nebuchadnezzar, Zedekiah 
continued for eight years to play the part of a faithful vassal. 
At length, however, in the ninth year,^^ he fancied he saw a 
way to independence. A young and enterprising monarch, 
Uaphris — ^the Apries of Herodotus — had recently mounted the 
Egyptian throne.^® If the alliance of this prince could be 
secured, there was, Zedekiah thought, a reasonable hope that 
the yoke of Babylon nfight be thrown off and Hebt-ew autonomy 
re-established The^ infatuated monarch did not see that, do 
what he would, his country Had no more than a choice of masters, 
that by the laws of political attraction Judaea must gravitate 
to one or other of the two great states between which it had 
the misfortune of lying. Hoping to free his country, ho sent 
ambassadors to Uaphris, who were to conclude a treaty and 


Jer. xxvii. 1 ; Joseph, x. 71, § 1. 

2 K. xxiv. 8. The number eight 
in the parallel passage of Chronicles 
(2 Chr. xxxvi. 9) is evidently corrupt. 
Nebuchadnezzar would not have placed 
a boy of eight on the throne. Jehoia- 
chin, moreover, had several wives (2 K, 
xxiv. 15.) 


** 2 K. xxiv. 10-16 ; 2 Chr. xuvi. 10. 
” Joseph, contr, Ap. i. 21. Compare 
Philostr. ap. Joseph. Ant Jud, x. 11, 
§ 1 * 

** 2 K. XXV. 1 ; Jer. xxxix. 1 ; lii. 4. 
i^The ninth year of Zedekiah was 
B.O. 588. Uaphm began to reign the 
same year. 
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demand the assistance of a powerful contingent, composed of 
both foot and horse.^® Uaphris received the overture favour- 
ably ; and Zedekiah at once revolted from Babylon, and made * 
preparations to defend himself with vigour. It w^ not long 
before the Babylonians arrived. Determined to crush the 
daring state, which, weak as it was, had yet ventured to revolt 
against him now for the fourth time,^^ Nebuchadnezzar came 
in person^*' he and all his host,”^® against Jerusalem, and after 
overcoming and pillaging the open country,^® '' built forts ” and 
besieged the city.^ Uaphris, upon.this, learning the danger of 
his ally, marched out of Egypt to his relief and the Baby- 
lonian army, receiving intelligcpce of his approach, raised the 
siege and proceeded in quest of tkeir new enemy. According 
to Josephus a battle was fought, in which the Egyptians were 
defeated ; but it is perhaps more probable that they avoided an 
engagement by a precipitate retreat into their own country.^® 
At any rate the attempt effectually to relieve Jerusalem failed. 
After a brief interval tlie siege was renewed ; a complete 
blockade was established ; and in a year and a half from the 
time of the second investment, the city fell. 

• Nebuchadnezzar had not waited to witness this success of his 
arms. The siege of Tyre was still being pressed at the date of 
the second investment of Jerusalem, and the Chaldman monarch 
had perhaps thought that his presence on the borders of 
Phcnnicia w^ necessary to animate his troops in that quarter. 
If this was his motive in withdrawing from the Jewish capital, 
the event would seem to have §hown that ho ju(^cd wisely. 
Tyre, if it fell at the end of its thiijeen years^ siege, ^ must have 

** Ezek. xvii. 15. “ He rebelled Joseph. Ant. Jttd, x. 7, § 3. Tr]v 

against him in sending his ambassadors KaKfbaas airroO Kal rd (l>poijpia 

into Egypt, that they might give him Xa^iJjy. Compare Jcr. xxxiv. 7. 
horses and much people.” Compare 2 K. 1. s. c. ; Jer. lii. 4. 

Joseph. Ant. Jud. x. 7, § 3. Jer. xxxvii. 6. 

Jehoia](im seems to have revolted ® Ant. Jttd. 1. s. c. * kvo.yr'fitrat U 
twice — in ms 8th and in his 11th year ; roh Alywrloit Kal <nip.^a\u)y a^roh 
JehoSmhin either had revolted or was rj pAxo vik^* 
on the point of revolting when he was “ See Jer. xxxvii. 7. 

deposed. Thus Zedekiah’s revolt was ** Joseph. Ant. Jud. x. 7, # 4. Upoa- 

the fourth within the space of thirteen KaOlaat airri pyjyas dKTUKoUdeKa tw<h 
years (b.o. 601-538). XtdpKci. 

2 K. XXV. 1, 1 It has been questioned whether the 
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been taken in the veiy year -which followed the capture of 
Jerusalem, B.c. 585.'-^ We may suppose that Nebuchadnezzar, 
• when he quitted Jerusalem and took up his a\)ode at Riblah in 
the Ccele-gyrian valley/^ turned his main attention to the great 
Phoenician city, and made arrangements which caused its cap- 
ture in the ensuing year. 

The recovery of these two important cities secured to the 
Babylonian monarch the quiet possession thenceforth of Syria 
and Palestine. But still he had not as yet inflicted any chastise- 
ment upon Egypt ; though, policy, no less than honour, required 
that the aggressions of this audacious power should be punished. 
If we may believe Josephus, however, the day of vengeance 
was not very long delayed. »» Within four years of the fall of 
Tyi'e, B.C. 581, Nebuchadnezzar, he tells us, invaded Egypt, 
put Uaphris, the monarch who had succoured Zedekiah, to 
death, and placed a creature of his own upon the throne.^ 
Egyptian history, it is true, forbids our accepting this state- 
ment as correct in all its particulars. Uaphris appears cer- 
tainly to have reigned at least as late as B.c. 569,® and according 
to Herodotus, he was put to death, not by a foreign invader, 
but by a rebellious subject.® Perhaps we may best harmonize 
the conflicting statements on the subject by supposing that 
Josephus has confounded two distinct invasions of Egypt, one 
made by Nebuchadnezzar in his twenty-third year, B.c. 581, 
which had no very impoi^tant consequences, and tfie other 


real the island city, actually fell 
on this occasion (Heeren, A% Nat. vol. 
ii. p. 11, E. T, ; Kenrick, Phosniciaf p. 
390), cliiefly because Ezekiel says, al/out 
B.C. 670, that Nebuchadnezzar had “re- 
ceived no wages for the service that he 
served against it.** (Ezek. xxix. 18.) 
But this passage may be understood to 
mean that be had had no sufficient wages. 
Berosus expressly stated that Nebuchad- 
nezzar reduced all Phoenicia— firt xal 
Zvplaif KoX r^v ^oivIkvjv 6.Tra<ra¥ 
iK€iPOi KareffTpirl/aTO. (Ap. Joseph. 
Contr. Ap. L 20.) 

^The silge commenced in the 7th 
year of Nebuchadnezzar, and lasted 13 
years, terminating consequently in his 
20th year, which was B.O. 686. ( J oseph. 


Oontr. Ap. i. 21.) 

’ 2 K. XXV. 6, 20, 21 ; Jer. xxxix. 6 ; 
lii. 9. Riblah seems to have been an 
important fortress at this time (2 K. 
xxiii. 33). Apparently it had taken the 
place of Hamath. 

< Joseph. Afit. Jvd. x. 9, § 7. 

Cambyses conquered Egypt B.C. 625. 
(See the mthor'BJIerodotuSf vol. ii. p. 1, 
note *.) Psammenitus (Psammatik III.) 
had then been on the throne a few 
months. Amasis, his father, who suc- 
ceeded Apiies, had reigned 44 years. 
(Herod. iiL 10. Hanetho, aa repre- 
sented by Africanus, and the monu- 
ments agree.) This would bring the 
close of the reign of Apries (Uaphris) 
to B.O. 669. • Herod, ii. 169. 
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eleven years later, B.C. 670, which terminated in the deposition 
of Uaphris, and the establishment on the throne of a new 
king, Amasis,*who received a nominal royalty from the Chaldaean 
monarch.^ • 

Such — so far as they are known — were the military exploits 
of this great king. He defeated Neco, recovered Syria, crushed 
rebellion in Judma, took Tyre, and humiliated Egypt. According 
to some writers his successes did not stop here. Megasthenes 
made him subdue most of Africa, and thence pass over into Spain 
and conquer ;fche Iberians.® He even went furfcBer, and declared 
that, on his return from these regions, ho settled his Iberian 
captives on the shores of the Euxine in the country between 
Armenia and the Caucasus ! Thus*Nebuchadnezzar was made 
to reign over an empire extending from the Atlantic to the 
Caspian, and from the Caucasus to the Great Sahara. 

The victories of Nebuchadnezzar were not without an effect 
on his home administration and on the construction of the vast 
works with which his name is inseparably associated. It was 
through them^ that he obtained that enormous command of 
“ naked human strength ” which enabled him, without undue 
o{)pression of •his own people, to caiTy out on the grandest scale 
his schemes for at once beautifying and benefiting his kingdom. 
From the time when he first took the field at the head of an 
army he ^adopted the Assyrian system^ of forcibly removing 
almost the whole population of a conquered country,and planting 
it in a distant part of his dominions. Crowds of captives — the 
produce of his various wars — ^Jews, Egyptians, Pl¥Bnician8, 


^ The prophecies of Jeremiah (xlvi. 
13-26) and Ezekiel (xxix. 8-20 ; xxx. 
4-26), especially the latter, are very dif- 
ficult to reconcile with the historical 
accounts that have come down to us of 
the condition of Egypt in the reigns of 
Apries and Amasis. (Herod, ii. 161- 
182 ; ^od. Sic. i. 68.) Ezekiel’s 40 
years* desolation of Egypt must (1 think) 
be taken as figurative, marking a time 
of degradatumy when independence was 
lost. Of course such political degrada- 
tion would be quite consistent with 
great material prosperity. (See the 


remarks of Sir G. Wilkinson in the 
author’s IlerodotuSy vol. ii. p. 325, 2nd 
edition.) 

It is never to he forgotten that Be- 
rosus distinctly witnessed to the conquest 
of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar. (Ap. 
Joseph. Oontr. Ap. i. 19. KpaTijaai 
dk iprjcrl rbp Ba^uXibuiov XlyOvTOv 
X.T.A.) 

® Ap. Euseb. Pr(Sp. Ev. ix. 41. Com- 
pare Euseb. Chron. Cm. i. 10, § 3, and 
Mos. Chor. Hist. Armen, ii. 7. 

See above, vol. ii. pp. 238, 239. 
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Syrians, Ammonites, Moabites, were settled in various parts of 
Mesopotamia,^® more especially about Bal)ylon. From these 
unfortunates forced labour was as % matter of coufse required 
and it seems to have been chiefly, if not solely, by their exer- 
tions that the magnificent series of great works was accomplished, 
which formed the special glory of the Fourth Monarchy. 

The chief works expressly ascribed to Nebuchadnezzar by the 
ancient writers are the following : — He built the great wall of 
Baby Ion, which, according to the lowest estimate,^® must have 
contained more*than 500,000,000 square feet of solid masonry, 
and must have required three or four times that number of 
bricks.'^ He constructed a new and magnificent palace in the 
neighbourhood of the ancidnt residence of the kings.^® He made 
the celebrated “ Hanging Garden for the gratification of his 
wife, Amyitis.^® He repaired and beautified the great temple 
of Belus at Babylon.^^ He dug the huge reservoir near Sippara, 
said to have been 140 miles in circumference, and 180 feet deep, 
furnishing it with flood-gates, through which its water could be 
drawn otf for purposes of irrigation.^® He constructed a number 
of canals, among them the Nahr Malcha or Royal River,” a 
broad and deep channel which connected the Euphrates with 
the Tigris.^® He built quays and breakwaters along the shores 
of the Persian Gulf, and he at the same time founded the city 
of Diridotis or Teredon in the vicinity of that sea.^® 

To these constructiqos may be added, on the a'lthority either 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s own inscriptions or of the existing remains, 

a ' t 

Beros. Fr. 14 ; 2 K. xxiv. 14-16 ; square and from 3 to 4 inches thick. 

XXV. 11 ; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 20 ; Ezek. i. 1 j “ Berosus, Kr. 14. 

Dan. i. 3 ; &c. *' Polyhist. Fr. 24. Ibid. Compare Diod. Sic. ii. 10, 

** Abyden. ap. Euseb. Chron. Can. L § 1 ; Q. Curt i 6. 

10, § 2; ap. eimd. Prosp. £v. ix, 41. Beros. 1. b. c. Compare the Standard 
Nebuchadnezzar, however, in the Stan- Inscription. AU the inscribed bricks 
dard Inscription, only claims to have hitherto discovered in the Babil mound 
repaired the wait bear Nebuchadnezzar’s legend. 

•’* Taking the height of the wall, that Abyden. ap. Euseb. Pnxp, Mv. ix. 
is, at 76 feet, its width at 32 feet, and 41. 

its circumference at 366 stades. The Ibid. This is perhaps the Chehar 
measure&nts of Herodotus would raisq of Ezekiel. In Pliny’s time it was 
the cubical contents to more than culled the work of a certain GoboTf a 
6,400,000,000 feet. provincial governor, (if. N, vi. 26.) 

J^bylonian bricks are about a foot ^ Abyden. 1. s. c. 
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the Birs-i-Nimnid, or great Temple of Nebo at Borsippa a 
vast reservoir in Babylon itself, calle4 the Yapur-Shapu an 
extensive embankment along the counse of the Tigris, near 
Baghdad and almost innumerable temples, walls, and other 
public buildings at Cutha, Sippara, Borsippa, Babylon, Chilmad, 
Bit-Digla, &c. The indefatigable monarch Seems to have either 
rebuilt, or at least repaired, almost every city and temple 
throughout •the entire country. There are said to be at least 
a hundred sites in the tract immediately about Babylon, which 
give evidencQ, by inscribed bricks hearing his" legend, of the 
marvellous activity and energy of this king.^^ 

We may suspect that among the constructions of Nebuchad- 
nezzar was another great work, a wofK second in utility to none 
of those above mentioned, and requiring for its completion an 
enormous amount of labour. This is the ,canal called by the 
Arabs the Kerek Sauieh, or canal of Saideh, which they ascribe 
to a wife of Nebuchadnezzar, a cutting 400 miles in length, 
which commenced at Hit on the Euphrates, and was earned 
along the exti;eme western edge of the alluvium close to the 
Arabian frontier, finally falling into the sea at the head of the 
Bubian creehr, about twenty miles to the west of the Shat-el- 
Arab. The traces of this canal which still remain^ indicate a 
work of such magnitude and difficulty that we can scarcely 
ascribe it ^dth probability to any monarch who has held the 
country since Nebuchadnezzar. ^ 

The Pallacopas,” or canal of Opa (Palga Opa^), which left 
the Euphrates at Sippara (Mosaib) and ran into a great lake 
in the neighbourhood of Borsippa, ©whence the lands in the 
neighbourhood were irrigated, may also have been one of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s constructions. It was an old canal, much 


” See the inscription on the Birs i- 
Nirarud cylinders. {Journal of As, 
Society i vol, x^iii. pp. 27-32.) 

® ^ above, vol. ii. p. 638 ; and com- 
pare the author’s Herodotus^ vol. ii. p. 
486, 2nd edition. 

» This embankment is entirely com- 
posed of bricks which have never been 
disturbed, and which bear Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s name. (Sir H. Rawiinson’s 


Commentary y p. 77, note.) 

** Ibid. p. 76. 

^ Sir H. Rawlinson in the author’s 
HerodotuSf vol. i. p. 469, note \ 2nd 
edition. 

* Arrian, Exp. AZea;. vii. 21. Compare 
Strab. xvi. 1, § 11. 

* Compare the Hebrew aja, ‘*rivus.” 
Opa would seem to be a proper name. 
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out of repair, in the time of Alexander, and was certainly the 
work, not of the Persian conquerors, but of some native monarch 
anterior to Cyi*us. The Arabs, •who call it th^fe Nahr Abba, 
regard k as the oldest canal in the country.^ 

Some glimpses into the private life and personal character of 
Nebuchadnezzar are*afforded us by certain of the Old Testament 
writers. We see him in the Book of Daniel at the head of a 
magnificent Court, surrounded by "princes, governors, and cap- 
tains, judges, treasurers, councillors, and sheriffs;”® waited on 
by eunuchs selected witluthe greatest care, "well-favoured” and 
carefully educated attended, whenever he requires it, by a 
multitude of astrologers and. other " wise men,” who seek to 
interpret to him the will of Heavea^ He is an absolute monarch, 
disposing with a word of the lives and properties of his subjects, 
even the highest.® All offices are in his gift. He can raise a 
foreigner to the second place in the kingdom, and even set him 
over the entire priestly order.® His wealth is enormous, for he 
makes of pure gold an image, or obelisk, ninety feet high and 
nine feet broad. He is religious after a sort, bqt wavers in his 
faith, sometimes acknowledging the God of the Jews as the only 
real deity sometimes relapsing into an idolatrous worship’^^ 
and forcing all his subjects to follow his example.^® Even then, 
however, his polytheism is of a kind which admits of a special 
devotion to a particular deity, who is called emphatically " his 
god.”^^ In temper he is hasty and violent, but»Jiot obstinate ; 
his fierce resolves are taken suddenly and as suddenly repented 
of he i^ moreover capable of bursts of gratitude and devotion,^® 
no less than of accesses oftfury ; like most Orientals, he is vain- 
glorious;^^ but he can humble himself before the chastening 
hand of the Almighty ; in his better moods he shows a spirit 
astonishing in one of his country and time — a spirit of real piety. 


• Sir H. Rawlinsoii, 1. 8. c. 

• Dan. iii. 2. ® Ibid, i. 3, 4. 

^ Ibid. ii. 2 ; iv. 6, 7. 

» Ibid. i. 10 ; ii. 12. 

• Ibid.^. 48, 49. “ Ibid. iii. 1. 

” Ibid. ii. 47 ; iii. 26-29 ; iv. 2, 84. 

87. 

» Ibid. iu. 14 ; iv. 8. 


** Dan. iii. 4-20. • 

” Ibid, i. 2 ; iv. 8. Nebuchadnezzar's 
inscriptions sufficiently show that this 
favourite god was Bel-Merodach. 

Ibid. ii. 12, 48 ; iii. 20, 26. 

^Mbid. ii 46-49; in. 28-30; iv. 3, 
84-87. 

» Ibid. iv. 30. 
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self-condemnation, and self-abasement, which renders him one 
of the most remarkable characters in Scripture.^® 

A few touchos of a darker hue must be added to this portrait 
of the great Babylonian king from the statements of another 
contemporary, the prophet Jeremiah. The execution of Jehoi- 
akini, and the putting out of Zedekiah*s eyes, though acts of 
considerable severity, may perhaps be regarded as justified by 
the general practice of the age, and therefore as not indicating 
in Nebuchadnezzar any special ferocity of disposition. But the 
ill-treatment of Jehoiakim’s dead body„^^ the barbarity of mur- 
dering Zedekialfs sons before his eyesi^^ and the prolonged im- 
prisonment both of Zedekiah*^^ an^l of Jehoiachin/^*'^ though the 
latter had only contemplated rebellion, cannot be thus excused. 
They were unusual and imnecessary acts, which tell against the 
monarch who authorised them, and must be considered to imply 
a real cruelty of dis])osition, such as is observable in Sargon and 
Asshur-bani-pal.^^ Nebuchadnezzar, it is plain, was not content 
with such a measure of severity as was needed to secure his own 
interests, but took a pleasure in the wanton infliction of suffering 
on those who had provoked his resentment. ^ 

On the otlicr hand, we obtain from the native writer, Berosus, 
one amiable trait which deserves a cursory mention. Nebu- 
chadnezzar was fondly attached to the Median princess who 
had been chosen for him as a wife by his father from political 
motives.^^ Kot ^content with ordinary tokens of affection, he 
erected, solely for her gratification, the remarkable structure 
which the Greeks called the ‘‘Hanging Ga^den.”'^^ A* native 
• 


See particularly ch. iv. 34, 35, 37. 

I blesst^ the Most High, and 1 praised 
and honoured him that liveth for ever, 
whose dominion is an everlasting do- 
minion, and his kingdom is from genera- 
tion to generation : and all the inhabi- 
tants of the earth are reputed as 
nothing, a|[d he doeth according to his 
will in the army of heaven, and among 
the inhabitants of the earth ; and none 
can stay his hand, or say unto him, 
What doest thou ? Now I, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, praise and extol and honour the 
king of heaven, whose works are truth. 


an({ his ways judgment ; and those that 
walk in pride ho is able to abase.*’ 

Supra, page 61, note *. 

Jer. lii. 10. Compai’e 2 K. xxv. 7. 

” Jer. lii. 11. 

« Ibid. lii. 81. 

® Supra, vol. i. p. 292, note * ; vol. ii 
p. 219. 

See above, p, 46. 

** Beros. Fr. 14. KaTa<rK€va<ras rhv 
kviXo 6(/£VOV Kpefiaarbp rapdbnffSt 
t6 riiv yvpaiKa abroO imOvinetP 
dpfiat biaSiatwSt redpappAv^i h to:s 
Kurd Mridlav rivois. 
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of a mountainous country, Amyitis disliked the tiresome uni- 
formity of the level alluvium, and pined §)r the woods and hills 
of Media. It was to satisfy this»longing by the best substitute 
which ccircumstances allowed that the celebrated Garden was 
made. Art strove to emulate nature with a certain measure of 
success, and the Idfty rocks®® and various trees®’ of this won- 
derful Paradise, if they were not a very close imitation of 
Median mountain scenery, were at any rate a pleasant change 
from the natural monotony of the Babylonian plain, and must 
have formed a grateful retreat for the Babylonia queen, whom 
they reminded at once of her husband s love and of the beauty 
of her native country. , 

The most remarkable ‘circumstance in Nebuchadnezzar’s life 
remains to be noticed. Towards the close of his reign, when 
his conquests and probably most of his great works were com- 
pleted,®® in the midst of complete tranquillity and prosperity, a 
sudden warning was sent him. He dreamt a strange dream ;®® 
and when he sought to know its meaning, the Prophet Daniel 
was inspired to tell him that it portended his removal from 
the kingly office for the space of seven years, in consequence 
of a curious and very unusual kind of madness.?® This malady, 
which is not unknown to physicians, has been termed Lycan- 
thropy.”^ It consists in the belief that one is not a man but a 
beast, in the disuse of language, the rejection of all ordinary 
human food, and sometimes in the loss of the erect posture and 
a preference for walking on all fours. Within a year of the 
time that he received the warning,® Nebuchadnezzar was 
smitten. The great king became a wretched maniac. Allowed 
to indulge in his distempered fancy, he eschewed human habi- 
tations, lived in the open air night and day, fed on herbs, disused 
clothing, and became covered with a rough coat of hair.® His 


“ ’AwXiJjUjitttra XlBipa Oxf/riXa. Beros. 

B. c. 

A^dpca roPTodawd, Ibid. 

SB OCmpare Dan. iv. 22 and 80. 

» Ibid, rerflea 10-17. 

» Ibid, verses 20-26. 

* See Dr. Pusey’fl Lectures on Daniel, 


pp. 425-480, and compare tbe treatiao 
of Welcker entitled DU LffcmthropU 
dn Aberglaube und eine KratikeU, in the 
3rd volume of hia KUine Schriften, pp. 
metseq. 

» Dan. iv. 29. 

* Ibid, verae 
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subjects generally, it is probable, were not allowed to know of 
his condition,^ although they could not but be aware that he 
was suffering Trom some tertible malady. The queen most 
likely held the reins of power, and canned on the gov^ment 
in his name. The dream had been interpreted to mean that 
the lycanthropy would not be permanent; and even the date of 
recovery had been announced, only with a certain ambiguity.^ 
The Babylonians were thereby encouraged to await events, 
without taking any steps that would have involved them in 
difficulties if the malady ceased. Andr their fait^ and patience 
met with a reward. After suffering obscuration for the space 
of seven years, suddenly the king’s intellect returned to him.*' 
His recovery was received with joy 5y his Court. Lords and 
councillors gathered about him.^ He once more took the 
government into his own hands, issued his proclamations,® and 
performed the other functions of royalty. He was now an old 
man, and his reign does not seem to have been much pro- 
longed ; but the glory of his kingdom,” his honour and 
brightness ” returned ; his last days were as brilliant as his 
firjt : his sun set in an unclouded sky, shorn of none of the rays 
that had given splendour to its noonday. Nebuchadnezzar ex- 
pired at Babylon ® in the forty-fourth year of his reign, B.C. 561 , 
after an illness of no long duration. Ho was probably little 
short of eighty years old at his death.^^ 


* We must not suppose that the 
afflicted monarch was flowed to range 
freely through the country. He was 
no doubt strictly confined to the private 
gai'dens attached to the palace. 

* Dan. iv. 25. The “ seven times'* of 
this passage would probably, but not 
necessarily, mean seven years. 

* Ibid, verse 34. It has been thought 
that there is a reference to Nebuchad* 
nezzar’s maladjr in the Standard Inscrip- 
tion. But this is now doubted. Perhaps 
we ought scai cely to expect that a king 
would formally record such an afflic- 
tion. 

’ Ibid, verse 36. My counsellors 
and my lords sought unto me.” 

* Ch. iv. of Daniel is Nebuchad- 


nezzar’s proclamation on his recovery. 

»Abyden. Fr. 8. » 

B^roaus, Fr. 14. e/s 

ficTrjWa^aTO rbv ^lov. This 
sober account of the Chaldjcan historian 
contrasts favourably with the marvel- 
lous narrative of Abydenus, who makes 
Nebuchadnezzar first prophesy the de- 
struction of Babylon by the Medes and 
Persians, and 'then vanish away out of 
the sight of men. (Ap. Euseb. Preep, 
£v, ix. 41 ; p. 456, D.) 

“ If we suppose him 15 when he was 
contracted to the daughter of ^yaxares 
(b.o. 626), he would have been 36 at 
.his accession and 79 at his death, in 
6.0. 561. 
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The successor of Nebuchadnezzar was his son Evil-Merodach,^*'* 
who reigned only two years, and of whom very little is known. 
We may suspect that the marvellous events of his father s life, 
which fire recorded in the Book of Daniel, had made a deep 
impression upon him, and that he was thence inclined to favour 
the persons, and perhaps the religion, of the Jews. One of his 
first acts^^ was to release the unfortunate Jehoiachin from the 
imprisonment in which he had languished for thirty-five years, 
and to treat him with kindness and respect. He not only 
recognised his* royal rank, but gave him precedence over all the 
captive kings resident at Babylon.^® Josephus says that he 
even admitted Jehoiachin into the number of his most intimate 
friends.^® Perhaps he mky have designed him some further 
advancement, and may in other respects have entertained pro- 
jects which seemed strange and alarming to his subjects. At 
any rate he had been but two years upon the tlirone when 
a conspiracy was formed against him; he was accused of 
lawlessness and intemperance; his own brother-in-law, Neri- 
glissar, the husband of a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, headed ‘ 
the malcontents; and Evil-Merodach lost his life with his 
crown. 

Neriglissar, the successful conspirator, was at once acknow- 
ledged king. He is probably identical with the " Nergal-shar- 
ezer, Eab-Mag,’’ of Jeremiah,^® who occupied a. prominent 
position among the Babylonian nobles left to press the siege of 
Jerusalem when Nebuchadnezzar retired to Riblali. The title of 
Rab-Mag ” is one that he bears upon his bricks. It is doubtful 
whatexactly this office was; for we have no reason to believe that 


** Beros. Fr. 14; Polyhist. ap. Euseb. 
ChT<m. Can. i 6; Abyden, ap. eund. i, 
10 . 

So the Astronomical Canon and 
Botobub (1, s. c.). Polyhistor (1. s. c.) 
gave him 12 years, and Josephus {Ant. 
Jvd, X. 11, § 2) 18 years. 

** la the year tliat he began to 
reign.” (2 K. xxv. 27. Compare Jer, 
Hi. 81.) 

w 2 K. xxv. 28 ; Jer. lii. 82. 

*• ’Ej^ toU dpayKaiordrois ^l\o» 


fixe. (Ant. Jvd. L s. c.) 

” ITpoffTds rwv vpayfjLaTiap 
Kal d(T€\yQs, (Beros. Fr. 14.) 

^'’Jer. xxxix. 8 and 13. The real 
name of this king, as it appears upon 
his bricks, was Nergal-sar-u^r, with 
which the Hebrew Neigal-shar-ezer is 
clearly identical. This fact, added to 
the circumstance that the king bore the 
office of Rab-Mag, makes it almost cer- 
tain that he is the person mentioned by 
Jeremiah. 
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there were at tliis time any Magi at Babylon ; but it was cer- 
tainly an ancient and very highdignity of which evenkings might 
be proud. It is remarkable that Neriglissar calls himself the son 
of Bel-sum-iskun, “ king of Babylon ” — a monarch whose name 
does not appear in Ptolemy’s list, but who is probably to be identi- 
fied with a chieftain so called, who assumed the royal title in 
the troubles which preceded the fall of the Assyrian Empire.^® 

During his short reign of four years, or rather three years 
and a few months, Neriglissar had not time to distinguish 
himself by n^ny exploits. So far as.appears, he was at peace 
with aU his neighbours, and employed his time principally in 
the construction of the Western palace at Babylon, which -was 
a large building placed at one comer of a fortified enclosure, 
directly op})Osite the ancient loyal residence, and abutting on 
the Euphrates.^^ If the account which Diodorus gives of this 
palace be not a gross exaggeration of the truth, it must have 
been a magnificent erection, elaborately ornamented with paint- 
ing and sculpture in the best style of Babylonian art, though in 
size it may have been inferior to the old residence of the kings 
on the other side of the river. 

'Neriglissar reigned from B.c. 559 to B.C. 556, and dying 
a natural death in the last-named year, left his throne to his 
son, Laborosoarchod, or Labossoracus.'-^^ This prince, who was 
a mere bo^^® and therefore quite unequal to the task of govern- 
ing a great empire in critical times, was not allowed to retain 
the crown many months. Accused by those about him — whether 


There is no ground for regarding 
the Babylonian piiests as m^i By 
none of the old classical writers are 
they given the name. None of the 
terms applied to the “wise men” in 
Daniel resemble it. There is certainly 
a remarkable resemblance between the 
Tihog of Rab-Mag and magus. But the 
resemblance is less in the native lan- 
guage, where ftab-Mag is JRalu-emga; 
and the term emga is not used in Baby- 
lonian when a Magus is certainly in- 
tended. (See Behist. Ins. col. i. par. 13, 
&cj “ See above, p, 44, note *. 

“ As the nine months of Laboroso- 
archod are not counted in the Canon, 


we have to deduct them from the ad- 
joining reigns— those of Ncriglissii:’ and 
Nab. nadius. 

“ 'See above, vol. ii. p. 532. 

Diod. Sic. ii. 8, § 7. Compare 
above, vol. ii. p. 552. 

Laborosoarchod is the form which 
has most authority, since it occurs both 
in the Canon of Ptolemy and in Be- 
rosus (Ft. 14). Labossomeus or La- 
besoracus is the form given in the Ar- 
menian Eusebius. Josephus has Labo- 
Bordacus in one place {Ant. JuA x. I'l, 
§ 2) ; Abydenus ^p. Euseb. Preep. Sv. 
ix. 41) Labassoarascus. 

^ Hats Berosus, Lao* 
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justly or unjustly we cannot say — of giving many indications 
of a bad disposition,^® he was deposed and\ put to death by 
torture.^^ With him power passed from the House of Nabo- 
polassar, which had held the throne for just seventy years.^ 

On the death of Laborosoarchod the conspirators selected one 
of their number, a certain Nabonadius or Nabannidochus,^ and 
invested him with the sovereignty. He was in no way related 
to the late monarch,’ and his claim to succeed must have been 
derived mainly from the part which he had played in the con- 
spiracy. But •still he was a personage of somp rank, for his 
father had, like Neriglissar, held the important office of Rab- 
Mag.* It is probable that one of his first steps on ascending the 
throne was to connect hiniself by marriage with the royal house 
which had preceded him in the kingdom.® Either the mother 
of the late king Laborosoarchod, and widow of Neriglissar, or 
possibly some other daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, was found 
willing to unite her fortunes with those of the new sove- 
reign, and share the dangers and the dignity of his position. 
Such a union strengthened the hold of the reij^ing monarch 
on the allegiance of his subjects, and tended still more to add 
stability to his dynasty. For as the issue of such a marriage 
would join in one the claims of both royal houses, he would be 
sure to receive the support of all parties in the state. 

Very shortly after the accession of Nabonadius (b.c. 555) he 


“ Aid t6 iroXXA KaKO^Orf, 

(Beros. Fr. 14.) 

*AT€TSp.iravl(r$7i, Ibid. The word 
means literally was beaten to (^eath.” 

“ From the commencement of b.c. 
625 to the close of b.c. 556. 

® The Dame is read as Nabu-nahid 
in Assyrian and Nabu-induk in Hamitic 
Babylonian. The former is the ground- 
work of Nabonnedus (Beresus), Na- 
bonadius (Astr. Can.), and Labynetus 
(Herod.) ; the latter of Nabannidochus 
(Abyden.)andNaboandeluB,whichshould 
probably be Naboandechus ^Josephus). 

1 Toi)|Ot; (sc. AapiKrffoapourKov) diro- 
SoLPOifTOS PicUifi l^aPavy(doxo¥ 

dvoi€iKVO<ri TpOCilKO¥T<L 

ol oOdiu, (Abyden. Fr. 9.) Com- 
pare* Beroeus, Fr. 14, who calls Na- 


bonadius Na^owTjSoi' Tiua ruy 4 k 
hapvXwvos, 

On his bricks and cylinders Nabo- 
nidus calls himself the son of Nabu-**- 
dirba, the Rab-Mag. (See British Museum 
Serksy toI. i. PI. 68.) 

’ This has been at all times the usual 
practice of usurpers in the East. (See 
Herod, iii. 68, 88 ; Josephus, Ant Jud. 
xiv. 12, § 1 ; Wilkinson in the author's 
Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 325 ; &c.) That it 
was adopted by Nabonadius seems to 
follow, 1. from Belshazzar, his son, being 
regarded in Daniel as a son (descendant) 
of Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. v. 2, 11, 13, 
18, 22), and 2. from his having a son to 
whom he gave the name of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. (See Behist. Inser, ool. L par. 
16, § 10 ; coL iii. par. 13, § 6.) 
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received an embassy from the far north-west.'* An important 
revolution had occurred on the eastern frontierofBabylonia three 
years before, in the reign of Neriglissar but its effects only now 
began to make themselves felt among the neighbouring* nations. 
Had Cyrus, on taking the crown, adopted the policy of Astyages, 
the substitution of Persia for Media as the ruling Arian nation 
would have been a matter of small account. But there can be 
little doubt that he really entered at once on a career of conquest.® 
Lydia, at any rate, felt herself menaced by the new power, and 
seeing the danger which threatened th*e other monarchies of the 
time, if they allowed the great Arian kingdom to attack them 
severally with her full force, proposed a league whereby the 
common enemy might, she thought, be resisted with success. 
Ambassadors seem to have been sent from Sardis to Babylon in 
the very year in which Nabonadius became king.^ He therefore 
had at once to decide whether he would embrace the offer 
made him, and uniting with Lydia and Egypt in a league 
against Persia, make that power his enemy, or refuse the prof- 
forred alliance and trust to the gratitude of Cyrus for the future 
sejurity of his kingdom. It would be easy to imagine the argu- 
ments pro anJ contra which presented themselves to his mind 
at this conjuncture ; but as they would be destitute of a histori- 
cal foundation, it is perhaps best to state simply the decision at 
which he is known to have arrived. This was an acceptance of 
the Lydian offer, Nabonadius consented to join the proposed 
league ; and a treaty was probably soon afterwards concluded 
between the three powers whereby they united in an*alliance 
offensive and defensive against the Pdtsians.® 

Knowing that he had provoked a powerful enemy by this bold 
act, and ignorant how soon he might be called upon to defend 

* Herod, i. 7J. The author's wasons is probable that he was so formally 
for placing the fall of Sardis in b.o. rather than really. Cyrus's attempt to 
654, and^nsequently the embassy sent detach the Greeks from Lydia (Herod, 
by Croesus to Nabonadius in B.o. 655, i. 76), and his presence in full force in 
have been fuUy given in Im Herodotus, Cappadocia as soon as Ci’oesus%ivade8 
vol. i. pp. 286, 287, 2nd edition. his territory, are sufficient proof that 

^ See above, vol. ii. p. 427. he was about to attack Croesus. (Seethe 

' Herodotus represents Croesus as the chapter on the ** History of Persia.") 
aggressor in his war with Cyrus ; but it ’ See above, note \ * Herod, i. 77 . 

VOL. ni. F 
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his kingdom from the entire force of his foe, which might be 
suddenly hurled against him almost at any moment, Nabonadius 
seems to have turned his attention at once to providing means 
of defence. The works ascribed by Herodotus to a queen, 
Nitocris, whom he makes the mother of Nabonadius (Laby- 
netus)® must be regarded as in reality constructions of that 
monarch himself,^® undertaken with the object of protecting 
Babylon from Cyrus. They consisted in part of defences within 
the city, designed apparently to secure it against an enemy who 
should enter by the river; in part of hydraulic werks intended 
to obstruct the advances of an army by the usual route. The 
river had hitherto flowed in ite natural bed through the middle 
of the town. Nabonadius*'confined the stream by a brick em- 
bankment caiTicd the whole way along both banks, after which 
he built on the top of the embankment a wall of a considerable 
height, pierced at intervals by gateways, in which were set gates 
of bronze.’^ He likewise made certain cuttings, reservoirs, and 
sluices at some distance from Babylon towards the north, which 
were to be hindrances to an enemy^s march, though in what 
way is not very apparent. Some have supposed that besides 


• The Nitociis of Herodotiia still re- 
mainB one of the dark personages of 
history. She is unknown to the monu- 
ments. No other independent author 
mentions her. Her very name is sus- 
picious, being Egyptian, not Babylonian. 
Yet still it is hard to imagine her a 
mere myth. Herodotus heard of her at 
Babylon, \^thin little more than a cen- 
tury of the time when she was said to 
have lived. He heard of her it con- 
junction with another older queen, Se- 
miramis, who is found to be a historical 
personage, only a little misplaced. 
(Supra, p. 39.) Again, Nitocris, though 
not known otherwise as a Babylonian 
name, was an Egyptian royal name in 
use at this period. (Wilkinson in the 
author's HerodoPaSy vol. ii. p. 325, 2nd 
editioa) Under these circumstances 
it is perhaps allowable to conjecture, 
1. that^here was such a person ; 2. that 
she was an Egyptian princess, or at any 
rate of Egyptian extraction; 3. that 
she was the uife, or mother, of one of 
the later Babylonian kmgs, and was 


regarded as in some sense reigning con- 
jointly with him. My own impression 
is that she was a daughter of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, born of an Egyptian mother, 
and maiTied successively ito Neriglissar 
and Nabonadius, wt/o each ruled partly 
in her right. I regard her as the mother 
of Belshazzar, whom Herodotus con- 
founds with his father, Nabonadius ; 
and I suspect that she is the queen who 
** came into the banqueting-house ” at 
Belshazzar’s impious feast, and recom- 
mended him to send for Daniel. (Dan. 
V. 10-12.) ^ 

The river walls, which Herodotus 
ascribes to Nitocris (i. 186), were de- 
clared expressly bv Berosus to have 
been the work of this king (ivl roihov 
tA irepl Tvraphv rltxtf rijs Ba)8v- 
Xwvlas v6\€m dm^s irXHfBov xal 
d(r0dXrov KarsKocpdiBrj. Fr. 14). The 
bricks of the embankment are found to 
bear his name. 

“ Herod, i 180. The river walls can 
scarcely have been built until the em- 
bankment was made, ” Ibid. 185. 
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these works there was further built at the same time a great 
wall which extended entirely across the tract between the two 
rivers^® — a huge barrier a hundred feet high and twenty thick 
— meant, like the Eoman walls in Britain and the great wall of 
China, to be insurmountable by an unskilful foe ; but there is 
ground for suspecting that this belief is ill-founded, having for 
its sole basis a misconception of Xenophon's.^® 

Nabonadius appears to have been allowed ample time to carry 
out to the full his system of defences, and to complete all his 
preparations. • The precipitancy of Cfbesus, who plunged into a 
war with Persia single-handed, asking no aid from his alli^s,^® 
and the promptitude of Cyrus, wlfo allowed him no opportunity 
of recovering fromhis first false step,'^ Iiad prevented Nabonadius 
from coming into actual collision with Persia in the early part 
of his reign. The defeat of Creesus in the battle of Pteria, the 
siege of Sardis, and its capture, followed so rapidly on the first 
commencement of hostilities, that, whatever his wishes may have 
been, Nabonadius had it not in his power to give any help to his 
rash ally. Actual war was thus avoided at this time ; and no 
collision having occurred, Cyrus could defer an attack on the 
great kingdom* of the south until he had consolidated his power 
in the north and the north-east,^® which he rightly regarded as 
of the last importance. Thus fourteen years intervened between 
the capture of Sardis by the Pei’sian arms and the commence- 
ment of the expedition against Babylon. • 

When at last it was rumoured that the Persian king had 
quitted Ecbatana (b.c. 539) and commence*d his mardh to the 
south-west, Nabonadius received the tidings with indifierence. 
His defences were completed ; his city was amply provisioned 


** Grote, Histovy of Greece^ vol. iii. 
p, 180, 2nd edition. 

** Xen. Amh, ii. 4, 5 12. 

«The “MeAan Wall" rests wholly 
on Xend{)hon’s authority. It is quite 
unknown to Herodotus, Strabo, Ariian, 
and the other historians of Alexander. 
Excellent reasons have been given for 
believing that the barrier within which 
the Ten Thousand penetrated was the 
old wall of Babylon itself. (See a paper 


read by Sir H. Rawlinson before the 
Geographical Society in 1851.) 

Herod, i. 71. 

Ibid. 79-86. 

**Ibid. 153 and 177. Sec the His- 
torical Chapter in the account of the 
“ Fifth Monarchy." • 

* Yipo(T€(ri^avTO airla iritav Kapra 
roWQv, Herod, i. 196. "Bxowes t4 
iriTifldeia ir\4ov ^ €tK0(TU> Mp, Xen. 
Cyrop, vii. 5, § 18. 
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if the enemy should defeat him in the open field, he might retire 
behind his walls, and laugh to scorn all attempiis to reduce his 
capital either by blockade or storm. It does not appear to have 
occurred! to him that it was possible to protect his territory. 
With a broad, deep, and rapid river directly interposed between 
him and his foe, with a network of canals spread far and wide 
over his country, with an almost inexhaustible supply of human 
labour at his command for the construction of such dykes, walls, 
or cuttings as he should deem advisable, Nabonadius might, one 
would have thought, have Spired to save his land from invasion, 
or have disputed inch by inch his enemy’s advance towards the 
capital. But such considerations have seldom had much force 
with Orientals, whose notions of war and strategy are even now 
of the rudest and most primitive description. To measure one’s 
strength as quickly as possible with that of one’s foe, to fight one 
great pitched battle in order to decide the question of superiority 
in the field, and then, if defeated, either to surrender or to retire 
behind walls, has been the ordinary conception of a commander’s 
duties in the East from the time of the Ramesside kings to our 
own day. No special blame therefore attaches to Nabonadius 
for his ii^lect. He followed the traditional policy of Oriental 
monarchs in the course which he took. And his subjects had 
less reason to complain of his resolution than most others, since 
the many strongholds in Babylonia must have afforded them a 
ready refuge, and the great fortified district •'within which 
Babylon itself stood ^ must have been capable of accommodating 
with easS the whole* native population of the country. 

If we may trust Herodhtus, the invader, having made all his 
preparations and commenced his march, came to a sudden pause 
midway between Ecbatana and Babylon.® One of the sacred 
white horses, which drew the chariot of Ormazd,^ had been 
drowned in crossing a river ; and Cyrus had thereupon desisted 
from his march, and, declaring that he would revenge himself on 
the insolent stream, had set his soldiers to disperse its waters 
into 3ff0 channels. This work employed him during the whole 


* Supra, vol il p. 612. 


•Herod. I m 


* Ibid. vii. 40. 
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summer and autumn ; nor was it till another spring had come 
that he resumed his expedition. To the Babylonians such a 
pause must htive appeared like irresolution. They must have 
suspected that the invader had changed his mind and would not 
venture across the Tigris. If the pai’ticulars of the story reached 
them, they probably laughed at the monarch who vented his 
rage on inanimate nature, Avhile he let his enemies escape scot 
free. 

Cyrus, however, had a motive for his proceedings which will 
appear in thg sequel. Having wintered on the banks of the 
Gyndes in a mild climate, where tents would have been quite a 
sufficient protection to his army^he put his troops in motion at 
the commencement of spring,® crossed the Tigris apparently 
unopposed, and soon came in sight of the capital. Here he 
found the Babylonian army drawn out to meet him under the 
command of Nabonadius himself,® who had resolved to try the 
chance of a battle. An engagement ensued, of which wo possess 
no details ; our informants simply tell us that the Babylonian 
monarch was completely defeated, and that, while most of his 
army sought safety within the walls of the capital, he himself 
\nth a small 4)ody of troops threw himself into Borsippa,^ an 
Important town lying at a short distance from Babylon towards 
the south-west. It is not easy to see the exact object of this 
movemenj. Perhaps Nabonadius thought that the enemy would 
thereby be obliged to divide his army, which might then more 
easily be defeated : perhaps he imagined that by remaining 
without the walls he might be able to tjollect such a force 
among his subjects and allies as wodd compel the beleaguering 
army to withdraw. Or, possibly, he merely followed an 
instinct of self-preservation, and fearing that the soldiers of 
Cyrus might enter Babylon with his own, if he fled thither, 
sought refuge in another city. 


. rd dc&repov (ap (nr4- 
Xa/Aire. Herod, i. 190. The two years 
seem alluded to in Jer. li. 46. 

• Berosus, Fr. 14. Aladopjefos N<£- 
PovvriSos rijw airoO (sc. Ktfpov), 

drayniP'at /lerd r^s Svyd/iewt xai 


irapaTo^dfJLepos, iimjBels rf ftdxVi 
Compare Polyhistor ap. Eusej^. Chron, 
Can, i 6, § 8. Herodotus does not say 
who commanded the army. 

^ Beros. 1. s. c. ^vyijy 6\c^oirTb% 
els Bopaiirinfpup 
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It might have been supposed that his absence would have 
produced anarchy and confusion in the capital; but a step which 
he had recently taken with the object of giving stability to his 
throne rendered the preservation of order tolerably easy. At 
the earliest possible moment — ^j)robably when he was about 
fourteen— he had associated with him in the government his 
son, Belshazzar,® or Bel-shar-uzur, the grandson of the great 
Nebuchadnezzar. This step, taken most likely with a view to 
none but internal dangers, was noAvfound exceedingly convenient 
for the purposed of the war. In his father’s absence Belshazzar 
took the direction of affairs within the city, and met and foiled 
for a considerable time all the assaults of the Persians. He was 
young and inexperienced, but he had the counsels of the queen- 
mother to guide and support him,® as well as those of the various 
lords and officers of the court. So well did he manage the 
defence that after a while Cyrus despaired,’® and as a last resource 
ventured on a stratagem in which it was clear that he must 
either succeed or perish. 

Withdrawing the greater part of his army from the vicinity 
of the city, and leaving behind him only certain cov'ps of ob- 
servation,^’ Cyrus marched away up the course of the Euphrates 
for a certain distance, and there proceeded to make a vigorous 
use of the spade. His soldiers could now appreciate the value 
of the experience which they had gained by dispersing the 
Gyndes, and perceive^ that the summer and autqmn of the pre- 
ceding year had not been wasted. They dug a channel or 
channelsifrom the Euphrates,^^ by means of which a great portion 


•The proof of thia asaociation is 
contained in the cylinders of Nabo- 
nadius found at Mugheir, where the 
protection of the g^s is asked for 
Nabu-nadid and his sou Bel-shar-uzur, 
who are coupled together in a way that 
implies the co-sovereignty of the latter. 
(British Museum Sermf vol. i. PI. 68, 
No. 1.) The date of the association was 
at the latest B.c. 540, Nabonadius's 
fifteentl^year, since the third year of 
Belshazzar is mentioned in Daniel (viii. 
1). If Belsliazzar was (as I have sup- 
posed) a son of a daughter of Nebu- 
chadnezzar married to Nabonadius after 


he became kimj^ he could not be 'more 
than fourteen in Ins father’s fifteenth 
year. 

® ‘‘The Queen,” who “mme into the 
banqueting-house,” where Belshazzar 
and his wives w'ere already seated (Dan. 
V. 2, 10), can only be the wife of Na- 
bonadiuB and mother of Belshazzar. 
The tone of her address suits \fell with 
this view. (Compare Dr. Pusey’s Lec- 
tures on Danid, p. 449, which I first 
read after this note was written.) 

Herod, i. 190. » Ibid. 191. 

“According to Herodotus (1. s. o.), 
Cyrus cut a canal from the Euphrates to 
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of its water would be drawn off, and hoped in this way to render 
the natural course of the river fordable. When all was prepared, 
Cyrus determined to wait for the arrival of a certain festival,^® 
during which the whole population Avere wont to ^gage in 
drinking and revelling, and then silently in the dead of night 
to turn the water of the river and make his attack. All fell out 
as he hoped and wished. The festival was held with even greater 
pomp and splendour than usual ; for Belshazzar, with the natural 
insolence of youth, to mark his contempt of the besieging army, 
abandoned himself wholly to the delights of the season, and 
himself entertained a thousand lords in his palace. Elsewhere 
the rest of the population was occupied in feasting and darcing.^® 
Drunken riot and mad excitement held possession of the town ; 
the siege was forgotten ; ordinary precautions were neglected.^® 
Following the example of their king, the Babylonians gave 
themselves up for the night to orgies in which rehgious frenzy 
and drunken exc(3ss formed a strange and revolting medley. 

Meanwhile, outside the city, in silence and darkness,^® the 
Persians watched at the two points where the Euphrates entered 
and left the walls. Anxiously they noted the gradual sinking 
f>f the water in the river-bed; still more anxiously they watched 
-to see if those Avithin the walls would observe the suspicious cir- 
cumstance and sound an alarm through the town. Should such 
an alarm be given, all their labours would be lost. If, when 
they entered the river-bed, they found the river-walls manned 
and the river-gates fast-locked, they would be indeed **caught 


the reservoir of Nitocris, which he 
found nearly empty. According to 
Xenophon ifiyrop. vii. 6, § 10), he cut 
two canals from a point on the Eu- 
phrates above Babylon to another below 
the town. 

” Xen. Cyrop. vii. 5, § 15. This is 
far more probable than the statement 
of Herodotus that “ it happened to be 
a festival” yap atjn iovaav 

of/ri^p, i 191, sub. fin.}. 

Dan. V. 1. 

** XopejJciv TOVTOV rbv \p6vov xal iv 
ebiradelijai etpat. Herod. 1. b. a Com- 
paie Jer. li. 89. 


*^The non-closing of the nver gates 
,uwi8t have been a neglect of this kind. 
Had the sentries even ke])t proper 
watch, the enemy’s approach must have 
been perceived. 

” Dan. V. 4 ; Xen. Cyrap. I. s. 0 . 
Xenophon appropriately ciills these re- 
ligious revellers KWfiaardi, 

It is curious tliat Herodotus does 
not notice the fpf t of the attack being 
hy nighty which is strongly put by 
Xenophon {Cynyp, vii. 5,#§§ 15-83). 
Compare Dan. v. 30 : ** In tbit night 
was Belshazzar slain.” 
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in a trap.”^® Enfiladed on both sides by an enemy whom they 
could neither see nor reach, they would be overwhelmed and 
destroyed by his missiles before tliay could'^ succeed in making 
their escj^pe. But, as they watched, no sounds of alarm reached 
them — only a confused noise of revel and riot, which showed 
that the unhappy townsmen were quite unconscious of the 
approach of danger. 

At last shadowy forms began to emerge from the obscurity of 
the deep river-bed, and on the landing-places opposite the river- 
gates scattered clustersof ijengrewintosolid columns — theunde- 
fendedgatewayswereseized — a war-shout was raised — the alarm 
was taken and spread— andswift runners started off to ^'show the 
King of Babylon that his cHy was taken at one end.*’^ In the 
darkness and confusion of the night a terrible massacre ensued.^ 
The drunken revellers could make no resistance. The king, 
paralyzed with fear* at the awful handwriting upon the wall, 
which too late had warned him of his peril, ^ could do nothing 
even to check the progress of the assailants, who earned all 
before them everywhere. Bursting into the palace, a band of 
Persians made their way to tho presence of the monarch, and 
slew him on tho scene of his impious revelry.^ *Other bands 
carried fire® and sword through the town. When morning 
came, Cyrus found himself undisputed master of the city, 
which, if it liad not despised his efforts, might with tlie greatest 
ease have bafiled them. 

The war, however, was not even yet at an end. Nabonadius 
still held Borsippa, and, if allowed to remain unmolested, might 
have gradually gathered strength and become once more a for- 
midable foe. Cyrus, therefore, having first issued his orders 
that the outer fortifications of Babylon should be dismantled,’ 


*Os €P K^pTiQ, Herod, i. 191. 

* Jer. li si. 

* Xen. Cyrop, vii. 5, §§ 26-81 ; Jer. 
1. 30; ii. A 

»Jer.L43. ^ Dan. v. 5-28. 

* Xen. CJrop. vii. 5, §§ 27-30. The 
picture is graphic, and may well be 
true. 

•Jer. 1.82; H. 30, 32, 58. 


’Berosus, Fr. 14. KC/Jof W 
yCjifa KaTa\ap6fi€POS, nal ffvpra^as tA 
r^y ir^Xewf reixrf Kara<n^}//<u, 
k.tX Compare Jer. 1. 15 ; li. 44, 58, 
I have replaced KaroffKdrpai by ** dis- 
mantled,” because, whatever the orders 
of Cyrus may have been, the enormous 
la^ur of dmoHshing the wall was cer- 
tainly not undertaken. The battlements 
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proceeded to complete his conquest by laying siege to the town 
where he knew that Nabonadius had taken refuge.® That 
monarch, however, perceiving that resistance would be vain, 
did not wait till Borsippa was invested, but on the approach of 
his enemy surrendered himself.® Cyrus rewarded his submis- 
sion by kind and liberal treatment. Not only did he spare his 
life, but (if we may trust Abydenus) he conferred on him the 
government of the important province of Carmania.^® 

Thus perisl^ed the Babylonian empire. If we seek the causes 
of its fall, we shall find them partly in its essential milHaiy 
inferiority to the kingdom that Jiad recently grown up upon 
its borders, partly in the accidental circumstance that its 
ruler at the time of the Persian attack was a man of no great 
capacity. Had Nebuchadnezzar liimself, or a prince of his 
mental calibre, been the contemporary of Cyrus, the issue of 
the contest might have been doubtful. Babylonia possessed 
naturally vast powers of resistance — powers which, had they 
been made use of to the utmost, might have tired out the 
patience of the Persians. That lively, active, but not over- 
p^severing jieople would scarcely have maintained a siege 
with the pertinacity of the Babylonians themselves^^ or of the 
Egyptians. If the stratagem of Cyrus had failed — and its 
success depended wholly on the Babylonians exercising no 
vigilance “the jcapture of the town would have been ahnost 
impossible. Babylon was too large to be*blockaded ; its walls 
were too lofty to be scaled, and too massive to be Jbattered 
down by the means possessed by the uncients. Mining in the 
soft alluvial soil would have been dangerous work, especially as 
the town ditch was deep and supplied with abundant water 
from the Euphrates.^® Cyrus, had he failed in his night attack, 

may have been thrown down, and 9. Berosus, aa reported by Josephus 
breaches# broken in it ; but the wall (CoiUr, Ap. i. 21), only says that Cyrus 
itself existed till the time of Alexander, assigned Carmania to Nabonadius as 
(Abyden. Fr. 9.) bis place of abode (SoCs otifriHipiov 

eVl 'B6p<rnnrov, hwo- airr<$ Kapp.avl(iv). 

Xtop/n)<rwy rhv Na/36wi?5o;'. Beros. 1. s. c. ” See above, p. 63. 

» Ibid. ** Herod, il 167. 

Kapfiavl-qi ijyt/jLoviijv 6wp^era(. Fr. Ibid. i. 178. 
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would probably have at once raised the siege ; and Babylonian 
independence might perhaps in that case have been maintained 
down to the time of Alexander. * ' 

Evenr* thus, however, the " Empire ** would not have con- 
tinued. So soon as it became evident that the Babylonians 
were no match for the Persians in the field, their authority 
over the subject nations was at an end. The Susianians, the 
tribes of the middle Euphrates, the Syrians, the Phoenicians, 
the Jews, the Idumseans, the Ammonites and Moabites, would 
have gravitated to the ^stronger power, even ifr the attack of 
Cyrus on Babylon itself had been repulsed. For the conquests 
of Cyrus in Asia Minor, the Oxus region, and AfFghanistan, 
had completely destroyed the balance of power in Western 
Asia, and given to Persia a preponderance both in men and in 
resources^ against which tlie cleverest and most energetic of 
Babylonian princes would have struggled in vain. Persia must 
in any case have absorbed all the tract between Mount Zagros 
and the Mediterranean, except Babylonia Proper; and thus the 
successful defence of Babylon would merely have deprived the 
Persian Empire of a province. 

In its general character the Babylonian Empire was little^ 
more than a reproduction of the Assyrian.^ The same loose 
organization of the provinces under native kings rather than 
satraps almost universally prevailed,* witli the same duties 
on the part of suzerain and subjects, and the, same results of 
ever-recurring revolt and re-conquest.'* Similar means were 
employed under both empires to check and discourage rebel- 
lion — mutilations and e^fecutions of chiefs, pillage of the rebel- 


* Judging by the taxation of Darius, 
the resoun}es of the Persians at this 
time were nearly five times as great as 
those of the Babylonians. The Persian 
Empire included the let, 2nd, 3rd, 7th, 
half the 9th, the 10th, 11th, 12th, 18th, 

14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th 
satrapies ; while the Babylonian Em- 
pire cocsisted of the 5th, the 8th, and 
h^ the 9th. The joint revenue fur- 
nished to Darius by the satrapies of the 
first list was 5660 talents ; that fur- 
nished by the second list was 1150. 


* See the description of the Assyrian 
Empire in vol. ii. pp. 235-239. 

’ This may be concluded from such 
expressions as “Thou, 0 king, art a 
Icing ofkingi'' (Dan. ii. 37). “Thou” 
{i.e. Babylon) “shalt nd more be called 
The hdy of hingdome'* (Is. xlvii. 5). It 
is confirmed by the history of the Jews 
(2 K. zxiv. 1-17), and by the list of 
Tyrian kings contemporary with the 
Babylonian Empire preserved in Jose* 
phus. (QovUr, Ap, i. 21.) 

* See above, pp. 60-55. 
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lious region, and wholesale deportation of its population. 
Babylon, equally with Assyria, failed to win the affections of 
the subject nations, and, as af natural result, received no help 
from them in her hour of need. Her system was to exhaust 
and oppress the conquered races for the supposed benefit of the 
conquerors, and to impoverish the provinces for the adornment 
and enrichment of the capital. The wisest of her monarchs 
thought it enough to construct works of public utility in Baby- 
lonia Proper,^ leaving the dependent countries to themselves, 
and doing nothing to develop their •resources. This selfish 
system was, like most selfishness, short-sighted; it alienated 
those whom it would have been true policy to conciliate and 
win. When the time of peril came, the subject nations were 
no source of strength to the menaced empire. On the contrary, 
it would seem that some even turned against her and made 
common cause with the assailants.® 

Babylonian civilization differed in many respects from 
Assyrian, to which however it approached more nearly than to 
any other known type. Its advantages over Assyrian were in 
its greater originality, its superior literary character, and its 
comparative idth and flexibility. Babylonia seems to have 
been the source from which Assyria drew her learning, such as 
it was, her architecture, the main ideas of her mimetic art, her 
religious pptions, her legal forms, and a vast number of her 
customs and usages. But Babylonia hersejf, so far as we know, 
drew her stores from no foreign country. Hers was apparently 
the genius which excogitated an alphabet — worked gout the 
simpler problems of arithmetic — invented implements for 
measuring the lapse of time — conceived the idea of raising 
enormous structures with the poorest of all materials, clay- 
discovered the art of polishing, boring, and engraving gems — 
reproduced with truthfulness the outlines of human and animal 
forms — attained to high perfection in textile fabrics — studied 
with success the motions of the heavenly bodies — conceived of 


* Abyden. Fr. 8. 

* It may be suspected that the 
Susianians revolted from Babylon before 


the conclusion of the siege and joined 
Cyrus. (See Isaiah xxi-. 2 ; xxii. 6.) 
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grammar as a science — elaborated a system of law — saw the 
value of an exact chronology — ^in almost every branch of science 
made a beginning, thus rendering it comparatively easy for 
other Pxations to proceed with the superstructure. To Babylonia, 
far more than to Egypt, we owe the art and learning of the 
Greeks. It was from the East, not from Egypt, that Greece 
derived her architecture, her sculpture, her science, her phi- 
losophy, her mathematical knowledge — in a word, her intel- 
lectual life. And Babylon was the source to which the entire 
stream of Eastern civilisation may be traced. It is scarcely too 
much to say that, but for Babylon, real civilisation might not 
even yet have dawned upom the earth. Mankind might never 
have advanced beyond that spurious and false form of it which 
in Egypt, India, China, Japan, Mexico, and Peru, contented the 
aspirations of the species. 
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A. 

STANDARD INSCRIPTION OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 

The Inscription begins with the various^ titles of Nebuchadnezzar. 
It then contains prayers and invocations to the Gods, Merodach 
and Nebo. The extent of N.’s power is spoken of— it reaches from 
one sea to the other. 

An account is then given of the wonders of Babylon, viz. : — 

1. The great temple of Merodach. (The mound of Bahil is the 

tower or ziggurat of this.) 

2. The Borsippa temple (or Birs), 

8. Various other temples in Babylon and Borsippa. 

The subjoiucd«description of the city follows : — 

“ The double enclosure which Nabopolassar my father had made 
but not completed, I finished. Nabopolassar made its ditch. With 
two long embankments of brick and mortar he bound its bed. He 
made the embankment of the Arakha. He lined the other side of 
the Euphrates wifh brick. He made a bridge f?) over the Euphrates, 
but did not finish its buttresses (?). From * * * j^the name of a place) . 
he made with bricks burnt as hard as stones, by the help of fbe great 
Lord Merodach, a way (for) a branch of ttlb Shimat to the waters of 
the Yapur-Shapu, the great reservoir cJ Babylon, opposite to the gate 
of Bi in. 

The Ingur-Bel and the Nimiti-Bel — the great double wall of 
Babylon — I finished. With two long embankments of brick and 
mortar I built the sides of its ditch. I joined it on with that which 
my father had made. 1 strengthened the city. Across the river to 
the west I built the wall of Babylon with brick. The Yapur-Shg>jm — 
the reservoir of Babylon — ^by the grace of Merodach I filled completely 
full of water. With bricks burnt as hard as stones, and with bricks 
in huge masses like mountains (?), the Yapur-ShapUf from the gate of 
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Mula as far as Nana, who is the protectress of her votaries, by the 
grace of his godship {i.e. Merodach) I strengthened. With that 
which my father had made I joined, it. I made tho way of Nana^ 
the proijectress of her votaries. The great gates of the Ingur-Bel and 
the Nimiti-Bel — the reservoir of Babylon, at the time of the flood 
(lit. of fulness), inundated them. These gates I raised. Against the 
waters their foundations with brick and mortar I built. [Here follows 
a description of the gates, with various architectural details, and an 
account of the decorations, hangings, &c.] For the delight of mankind 
I filled the reservoir. Behold ! besides the Ingur-Bely the impregnable 
fortification of Babylon, I oonstructed inside Babylon., on tho eastern 
side of the river a fortification such as no king had ever made before 
me, viz. a long rampart, 4000 ammas square, as a extra defence. 
I excavated the ditch ; with rbrick and mortar I bound its bod ; a long 
rampart at its head (?) I strongly built. I adorned its gates. The 
folding doors and the pillars I plated with copper. Against presump- 
tuous enemies, who were hostile to the men of Babylon, great waters, 
like the waters of the ocean, I made use of abundantly. Their depths 
were like the depths of the vast ocean. 1 did not allow the waters to 
overflow, but tho fulness of their floods I caused to flow on, restraining 
them with a brick embankment. , . . Thus I completely made strong 
the defences of Babylon. May it last for ever ! 

[Here follows a similar account of works at Borsippa.] 

“ In Babylon — the city which is the delight of my eyes, and which 
I have glorified — ^when the waters were in flood, they inundated the 
foundations of the great palace called Taprati-nidy or ‘ the Wonder of 
Mankind (a palace) with many chambers and lofty towers ; the high- 
place of Royalty ; (situated) in the land of Babylon, and in the middle 
of Babylon ; stretching from the Ingur-Bel to the bed of the Shebil, the 
eastern canal, (and) from the bank of the Sippara river, to the water 
of the Yapur-Shapu ; which Nabopolassar my father built with brick 
and raised up ; when the reservoir of Babylon was full, the gates of 
this palace were flooded. I raised the mound of brick on which it 
was built, and made smooth its platform. 1 cut off the floods of the 
water, and the foundations (of the palace) 1 protected against the 
water with bricks and mortar ; and I finished it completely. Long 
beams I set up to support it : with pillars and beams plabd with 
copper and strengthened with iron 1 built up its gates. Silver and 
gold, 4nd precious stones whose names were almost unknown [here 
follow several unknown names of objects, treasures of the palace], 1 
stored up inside, and placed there the treasure-house of my kingdenn. 
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Four years (?), the seat of my kingdom in the city whi^h 

did not rejoice (my) heart. In all my dominions I did not build 

a high-place of power ; the precious treasures of my kingdom I did 
not lay up. In Babylon, buildings for myself and the honouf of my 
kingdom I did not lay out. In the worship of Merodach my lord, 
the joy of my heart (?), in Babylon, the city of his sovereignty and 
the seat of my empire, I did not sing his praises (?), and I did not 
furnish his altars {i.e, with victims), nor did I clear out the canals. 
[Here follow further negative clauses.] 

** As a further defence in war, at the Ligur-Bel, the impregnable 
outer wall, the jampart of the BabylonianiK-with two strong lines of 
brick and mortar I made a strong fort, 400 ammas square inside the 
Nimiti-Bely the inner defence of the Babylonians. Masonry of brick 
within them (the lines) I constructed. With the palace of my father 
I connected it. In a happy month and on an auspicious day its 
foundations I laid in the earth like * * I completely finished its 
top. In fifteen days I completed it, and made it the high-place of my 
kingdom. [Here follows a description of the ornamentation of the 
palace.] A strong fort of brick and mortar in strength I constructed. 
Inside the brick fortification another great fortification of long stones, 
of the size of great mountains, I made. Like Shclini T raised up its 
head. And this building I raised for a wonder ; for the defence of 
the people 1 constructed it/* 


B. 


ON THE MEANINGS OF BABYLONIAN NAMES. 


The names of the Babylonians, like those of the Assyrians,' were 
significant. Generally, if not always,* mdjr were composed of at least 
two elements. These might be a noua in the nominative case with a 
verb following it, a noun in the nominative with a participle in appo- 
sition, or a word meaning ‘‘ servant** followed by the name of a god." 
Under the first class came such names as Bel-ipni * — “ Bel has made 


* See Appendix. A to Second Monarchy, 
(vol. ii. pp. 246-249). 

^ Such names os Pul, Porus, Nadius, 
can scarcely contain more than one 
element 

* Of course there may have been 


other combinations in use besides these ; 
but no others have l^jcn as yet dis- 
tinctly recognised. • 

* Supra, vol. ii. p. 167. .pother 
name of exactly the same typo is Sha- 
mas-ipni (See vol. ii. p. 189, note®,) 
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(me) ” — from Belf the name of the god, and hnna (Heb. njj), “ to 
make Nabo-nassar — “ Nebo protects (me)” — frdm Nebo and nazar 
(Heb. i^j), ‘‘ to guard, protect and Nebo-sallim**— “ Nebo makes 
perfbct’i — from Nebo and a verb cognate with the Hebrew dSiJ, 
which in the Piel has the meaning of ** complete, make perfect.” 
Names compounded with a noun and participle are such as Nebo-nahid 
and Nahid-Merodach. Here nahid is the participle active of a verb, 
nahady^ cognate with the Arabic and the Hebrew •I'in, meaning “ to 
make prosperous*' or bless.’* A specimen of a name compounded 
with a word meaning ** servant ** and the appellation of a god seems to 
exist inAbed-nego — more ^operly Abed-Nebo^— fronIflfZ^f’£/ (Heb. 

“a slave,” and Nebo, the well-known and favourite god. 

More usually a Babylonian name consists of three elements, a noun 
in the nominative, a verb of participle, and a noun in the accusative 
following the verb. To this class belong the following ; — Nabo- 
polassar, Nebuchadnezzar, Neriglissar, Belshazzar, Morodach-baladan, 
Merodach - iddm - akhi, Merodach - sum - adin, Merodach - shapik - ziri, 
Nebo-bil-sumi, and Nebuzaradan. 

Nabopolassar, or more properly Nabu-pal-uzur, means ** Nebo 
protects (my) son,”® being formed from the roots Nabiiy “ Nebo,” pal, 
‘‘son,” and mzar^ ** to protect.” Nebuchadnezzar, or Nebuchadrezzar ® 
(in the original, Nabu-kudurri-uzur), means either “Nebo is the pro- 
tector of landmarks,” or “Nebo protects the youth.”^ The first and 
last elements are the same as in Nabopolassar : the middle element 
kudur is a word of very doubtful meaning. It has been connected by 
some with the Persian Kthapc^, “ crown.” M. Oppert explains it from 

the Arabic which imeans “ a young man.”^® Sir H. Rawlinson 
regards it as meaning “a landmark.” 

Neriglifisar and BMshazzar are names of exactly the same kind. 
The former, correctly writtea, is Nergal-sar-uzur ; the latter, Bel-sar- 
uzur. The one means “ Nergal protects the king;” the other, “ Bel 
protects the king.” The only new element here is the middle one, 
savy “ king ** (Heb, nto), which is found in Sargon, and perhaps in 
Shar-ezer. 

In Merodach-bal-adan (or Marduk-bal-iddin) we have haly a variant 


* Seeirol. il p. 189, note*. 

* Oppert, JExj^Uion ScierU^uey tom. 

ii.p. 259. ^ Supra, p. 27. 

* Or, according to M. Onpert, “Nebo, 
protect my son.*' (ExpidUiony tom. ii. 


p. 258.) 

* This is decidedly the more correct 
form, and indeed is probably not far 
from the Babylonian articulation. 
Exp^Uiony tom. ii. p. 259. 
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of paly ‘‘ a son,” and iddin, the 3rd person singular of nadariy to 
give” (comp. Heb. ]n^). The name consequently means “ Merodaeli 
has given a so?>.” Similarly, ^ Marduk-iddin-akhi we have iddin 
from nadariy together with aldd, the plural of akhii, “ a brother;” and 
the meaning of the name is thus ‘‘ Merodach has given brothers.” The 
two roots Merodach and iddin appear also in Merodach- sum- adan (or 
Marduk-sum-iddin) in conjunction with a new root, suniy **a name” 
(comp. Heb. o^) ; and there results the meaning “ Merodach has 
given a name ” — or perhaps “ Merodach is the giver of fame since 
the Hebrew has likewise that signification. 

Merodach-shgpik-ziri may be translated Merodach produces ofi*- 
spring,” the root shapik being connected with “to pour out,” 
derivatives from which have a genitwe sense, as and ziri being 
the plural of ziry a root meaning “ seed, face, offspring” (comp, Heb. 
5 > 55 )- 

In Nabu-bil-suini,^^ bit is used in its original sense of “ lord” (comp. 
Heb. bja), while sumi is the plural of suniy “ a name.” The meaning 
is thus ‘‘Nebo presides over names,” or “ Nebo is the lord of 
names.” 

Nebu-zar-adan*® is probably a Hebrew corruption of Nebu-zir- 
iddin, which means “ Nebo has given offspring,” from roots already 
explained. 

■ The bulk of The Babylonian names preserved to us in Ptolemy’s 
Canon do not admit of any certain explanation, from the corrupt shape 
in which they have come down to us. Occasionally w^e may recognise 
with some confidence the name of a god in them, as Merodach in 
MeBQsimordachusjiiid Bel in ’Regibelm ; but attempts to give the full 
actual etymology can only be the merest conjectures,^* with which 
it would not be worth while to trouble the reader. A Jew pro- 
bable explanations of some Babylonian names preserved by the 
Hebrews, and probably very little chai^ged, will alone be attempted 
before bringing these remarks on Babylonian nomenclature to a con- 
clusion. 

The Samgar-Nebo^ of Jeremiah probably signifies “ one who is de- 
voted to Nebo,” Samgar being a shapkel form from the root migiry 


” Supra, p. 35. 

See vol. iL p. 207 
2 K. XXV. 8 ; Jer. xxxix. 0. 

** Several such conjectures have been 
VOL. HI. 


publUhed by M. Opperfc. (BxpidUion 
scimtifiquey tom. ii. pp. 355-857.) 

* Jer. xxxix. 3. 


0 
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wliich meaDS “ honouring ** or ** obeying,” ® Sarsechim, in the same 
writer,® is perhaps ** the king consents,” from sar and the Chaldee 
D3D, which becomes in the aphel n»sc«, and ha§ that moaning. 
Beltesh^-zzar, the name given by the prince of the eunuchs to Daniel, 
wouKl have appeared, from the obvious analogy of Belshazzar, to be 
a contracted form of Bilta-sar-uzur, and therefore to signify ** Beltis 
protects the king.” But it is an objection to this that Nebuchadnezzar 
connects the name with that of ** his god,”* who must (it would seem) 
be Bel, and not Beltis. If then we are obliged to seek another deri- 
vation, we may perhaps find it in Bel, the god, tisha (Heb. “ a 
secret,”* and Mcwr, from ^wzar, “to guard, protect” Belteshazzar 
would then mean “ Bel is the keeper of secrets,” an appropriate 
sense, since “ secrets” were what Daniel was considered especially to 
know.® # 

It will bo observed that almost every Babylonian name, the etymo- 
logy of which is known to us, has a religious character. Among the 
elements is almost universally to be recognised the name of a god. 
The gods especially favoured are Nebo and Merodach, after whom 
comes Bel, and then Nergal and Shamas. In the kind of religious 
sentiment which they express the names closely resemble those of the 
Assyrians.’ First, there are names announcing facts of the mythology ; 
as Nebuchadrezzar, “Nebo protects landmarks,” Belteshazzar, “Belg 
guards secrets.” Next, there are those in which a gjorification of the 
deity is made, as Nabu-bil-sumi, “ Nebo is the lord of names ;” Nabu- 
sallim, “ Nebo makes perfect,” and the like. Thirdly, a number of 
names contain the idea of thankfulness to the god who has granted 
the child in answer to prayer, as Merodach-bal-adan, “ Merodach has 
given a son Bel-ipni^ “ Bel has made (him) Nebt>-zar-adan, “ Nebo 
has given the offspring,” &c. And, finally, there are those which im- 
ply special devotioif of the individual to a particular deity, either 
directly, as Samgar-Nebc^ “ the devotee of Nebo Abed-Nebo, 
“ the slave of Nebo ;” or indirectly, as Nabo-nassar, “ Nebo protects 
(4ne) Nabopolassar, “ Nebo protects (my) son Belshazzar, “ Bel 
protects the king Nabo-nahid, “ Nebo (is) protecting (me),” and the 
like. 

In the comparatively rare case of names which contain no divine 


* Sii H. Rawlinson in the Journal of 
the AsiaUc Sockty, vol. xviii. p. 28, 
note *. 

* fTer. 1. s. 0. 

* Pan. iv. 8. *‘At the last Daniel 


came in before me, whose name was 
Belteshazzar, after the name of my god. ” 
* See the Targum on Prov. xxi. 14. 

® Dan. iv. 9. 

’ See above, vol. ii. pp. 248, 249. 
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clement, the honour of the king seems to have been sometimes,® hut 
not very often, considered. In Yakin, Nadina, Zakiru, Balazu, Hagisa, 
Susub, names \«hich seem to bepf a purely secular character, there is 
contained no flattery of the monarch. Thus far then the Babylonians 
would appear to have been of a more independent spirit than the As- 
syrians, with whom this species of adulation was not infrequent. 


See the explanation above given of Sarsechim. 




THE EIFTII MONARCHY. 


PERSIA. 

» 

CHAPTER I. 
EXTENT OP THE EMPIRE.. 


*A<r[ri» Kal rck ivoiK^ovra (dvea oUeieOvraL ol — Herod. L 4. 


The geograpliical extent of the Fifth Monarchy was far greater 
than tliat of any one of the four which had preceded it. While 
Persia Proper is a comparatively narrow and poor tract, ex- 
tending in its greatest length only some seven or eight degrees 
(less than 500 miles), the dominions of the Persian kings 
covered a space fifty-six degrees long, and in places more than 
twenty degrees wide. The boundaries of their empire were 
the desert of Thibet, the Sutlej, and the Indus, on the east ; 
the Indian Sea, the Persian Gulf, the Arabian aJnd Nubian 
deserts, on the south; on the west, the Greater Syrtis, the 
Mediterranean, the Egean, and the Strymon river ; on the north, 
the Danube, the Black Sea, the Caucasus, the Caspian, and the 
Jaxartes.^ Within these limits lay a territory, the extent of 
which from east to west was little less than 3000 miles, while 
its width varied between 500 and 1500 miles. Its entire area 
was probably not less than two millions of square miles — or 
more than half that of modern Europe. It was thus at least 
eight times as large as the Babylonian Empire at its greatest 


boundaries here dven belong 
to the Empire onljr at the height of its 
greatness, viz., from about B.o. 506 to 


B .c. 47 9. The Strymon and the Danube 
ceased to be boundaries at least as early 
as the last-named year. 
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extent * and was probably more than four times as large as the 
Assyriaa" 

The provinces included vuthin the Empire may be conve- 
niently divided into the Central, the Western, and the Eastern. 
The Central are Persia Proper, Susiana, Babylonia, Assyria, 
Media, the coast tract of the Caspian, and Sagartia, or the 
Great Desert* The Western are Pseonia, Thrace, Asia Minor, 
Armenia, Iberia, Syria and Phoenicia, Palestine, Egypt, and the 
Cyrenaica. The Eastern are Hyrcania, Parthia, Aria, Choras- 
mia, Sogdiaim, Bactria, Scythia, Gaifdaria, Sattagydia, India, 
Paricania, the Eastern ^Ethiopia, and Mycia. 

Of these countries a considerable number have been already 
described in these volumes. Susiana,^ Babylonia,® Assyria,® 
Media, the Caspian coast,® Armenia,® Syria, Phoenicia,^^ and 
Palestine, belong to this class ; and it may be assumed that 
the reader is sufficiently acquainted with their general features. 
It would therefore seem to be enough in the present place 
to give an account of the regions which have not yet occupied 
our attention, more especially of Persia Proper — the home of 
the dominant race. 

* Persia Proper seems to have corresponded nearly to that 
province of the modem Iran, which stiU bears the ancient 
name slightly modified,^® being called Farsistan or Fars. The 
chief impqjrtant difference between the two is, that whereas in 
modem times ihe tract called Kerman is regarded as a distinct 
and separate rogion,^^ Carmania anciently was included within 


* See above, voL ii. p. 453. 

* It is difficult to measure exactly the 
dimeusious of the Assyiian Empire, 
from the uncertainty of its boundaries 
eastward and northward. If we regard 
it as comprising the whole of the Baby- 
lonian Empire, Assyria Proper, one- 
half of Media, and some districts of 
Armenia, Cappadocia, and Cilicia, we 
niay peijiaps allow it an area of from 
400,000 to 500,000 sciuare miles. 

* See vol. ii. pp. 438, 439. ^ 

* See vol. i. pp. 3-6 ; vol. ii. p. 436, 

* See vol. i. pp. 181-193. 

’ See vol. ii. pp. 261-266. 

* Ibid. pp. 278-280. 


® :^ee vol. i. pp. 207, 208 ; vol. ii. pp. 
28.'-281. >•» See vol. ii. pp. 440-443. 

Ibid. pp. 443-445. 

» Ibid. pp. 446-450. 

The name of the country is given 
as Parsa in the cuneiform inscriptions 
of Darius Hysbispis, which is no doubt 
the true native orthography. The 
Hebrews called it Paras {cro)f the 
Greeks Uilptritf the Roni^s Pet^sis or 
Persia. The modern Fars is the ancient 
Parsa softened and abbreviate®. ^ Ahr- 
sistan is “the land of the Farsis’* or 
Persians. 

“ Kinneir, Persian £rn/pire^ pp. 194- 
201 ; Pottinger, Travels^ p. 219 ; &c. 
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the limits of Persla.^^ Persia Proper lay upon the gulf to 
which it has given name; extending from the mouth of the Tab 
(Oroatis) to the point where the ^If joins the Indian Ocean. 
It was bounded on the west by Susiana; on the north by Media 
Magna, on the east by Mycia, and on the south by the sea. 
Its length seems to have been about 450, and its average width 
about 250 miles. It thus contained an area of rather more 
than 100,000 S(piare miles. 

In modern times it is customary to divide the province of 
Pars into the ghe7iiisir, 6r “waim district,” and tlic serdsir, or 
“ cold region — and the i)h}?'sical character of tlie country 
must have made such a division thoroughly appr()i)riato at 
every period. The ‘'warm district” is a tract of sandy jdain, 
often’ impregnated with salt, which extends between the moun- 
tains and the sea the whole length of tlie province, being a 
continuation of the flat region of Susiana,^’ but falling very 
much short of that region in all the qualities which constitute 
physical excellence. The soil is poor, consisting of alternate 
sand and clay^® — it is ill-watered, the entire tract possessing 
scarcely a single stream worthy of the name of river — and^ 
lying only just without the northern Tropic, the district is by 
its very situation among the hottest of westei'n Asia.‘^® It 
forms, however, no very large portion of the ancient Persia, 
being in general a mere strip of land, from t('n to fifty miles 
wide, and thus not constituting inoi’e than an eiglitli part of the 
territory in question. 

The remaining seVcn-cigliths belong to the serdm\ or " cold 
region.” The inountain-rAnge Avhich under various names skirts 
on the east the Mesopotamian loAvland, sej)arating off that 


Herod, i. 125. The later geo- 
graphers, however, distinguish between 
the two. (Strab. xv. 3, § 1 j Arrian, 
Alex. vi. 28 ; &c.) 

Kinueir, pp. 54 and 200. Pot- 
tinger, g. 221 ; Geor/rapL Journd, vol. 
xxvii. p.'^184. 

See vol. ii. p. 438. 

Pottinger, p. 54 ; Fraser, Kh/misan, 
p. 71 ; History of Persia, p. 3; 

Kinneir, pp, 64, 70, 81, 201. 


’®Kinneir speaks of crossing “four 
rivers” between Bushire and the 2'ah 
(p. 67), but of these four two w'ere anna 
of the Khislity which is tte only stream 
in the district that has the Hast real 
pretension to the name of river. 

^ Malcolm says of this tract, that it 
“bears a greater resemblance in soii 
and climate to Arabia than to Persia ” 
(P. 2). 
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depressed and generally fertile region from tlie bare high 
plateau of Iran, and running continuously in a direction parallel 
to the course of the Mesopotamian streams — i.e. from the north- 
west to the south-east — changes its course as it apjiroaches 
the sea, sweeping gradually round between long. 50° and 55°. 
and becoming parallel to the coast-line, while at the same time 
it broadens out, till it covers a space of nearly three degTces, or 
above two hundred miles. Along the high tract thus created 
lay the bulk of the ancient Persia, consisting of alternate 
mountain, plain, and narrow valley, (uiriously intermixed, and 
as yet very incompletely mapped.^ This region is of varied 
character. In places richly fertilp,^ picturesfjue, and romantic 
almost beyond imagination,*** with h/vely wooded dells, green 
mountain-sides, and broad plains suited for the production of 
almost any crops, it has yet on the whole a predominant cha- 
racter of sterility and barrenness, especially towards its more 
northern and eastern portions.'* The supply of water is every- 
where scanty. Scarcely any of the streams are strong enough 
to reach the sea. After short courses they a3 e either absorbed 
by the sand or end in small salt lakes, from w hich the super- 
ffhous water is evaporated. Much of the country is al)solutely 
without streams, and would be uninliabitable were it not for 
the kanatSj or Larizes,^ subterranean channels of spring- water, 
described at length in a former volume.^' 

The only risers of the district which deserve any attention 
are the Tab (or Oroatis), whereof a description has been already 


Compare vol. ii. p. 252. 

* Valuable contributions towards a 
map have been made by Mr. Consul 
Abbott, Lieut.-Qen. Mont^ith, and the 
Baron de Bode, which will be found in 
the thirteenth, twenty-fifth, and twenty- 
seventh volumes of tlie Journal of the 
Oeographical Sheiety. But much still 
remains •to be done, more especially 
towards the east and the south-east. 

* Ker Porter, vol. i. pp. 469, 501^ 
709 ; Pottinger, pp. 234, 237 ; Kiuneir, 
pp. 65, 69; Geograph. Journal^ vol. xiii. 
pp. 79 , 80, 85 ; vol. xxv. pp. 33, 47, 76 ; 
vol. xxvii. pp. 116, 158, 159, &c. 


See especially the descriptions in 
hYjtser, KhorasaHf pp. 75-79 ; Chesney, 
Euphrates Expedition^ vol. i. p. 208 ; 
Geograph. Journal^ vol. xxvh. p. 174 ; 
vol. xxxi. pp. 63, 64. 

* Compare Kinneir, pp. 65, 195-200 ; 
Ker Porter, vol. i. pp. 469, 472, &,c. ; 
Morier, First Journey^ pp. 92, 147, 148; 
Geograph, Journal, vol. jxv pp. 29-78 ; 
vol. xxvii. pp. 149-184. 

* Geograph, Journal, vol. xiii p. 84 ; 

vol. xxv. pp. 59, 60 ; Ker Porter, vol. i. 
p. 685 ; Pottinger, pp. 206, 220 ; Fraser, 
KJuyrasan, p. 79 ; Morier, First Journey^ 
p. 150. « Vol. ii. pp. 291, 292. 
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given/ the Kur or Bendamir (called anciently Araxes^), with 
its tributary, the Pulwar (or Cjans), and the Khoonazabemi or 
river of Khisht® 

Tlie Bendamir rises in the mountains of the Bakhtiyari chain, 
in lat. 30° 35', long. 51° 50' nearly, and runs with a course 
which is generally south-east, past the ruins of Persepolis, to 
the salt lake of Neyriz or Kheir,^® which it enters in long. 
53° 30'. It receives, where it approaches nearest to Persepolis, 
the Pulwar or Kur-ab, a small stream coming from the north- 
east and flowing by the. ruins of both Pasargadae^^ and Per- 
sepolis. A little below ite junction with this stream the Bend- 
amir is crossed by a bridge of five arches/*^ and further down, 
on the route between Shiraz and Kerman, by another of twelve.^’* 
Here its waters are to a great extent drawn off‘ by means of 
canals, and arc made to fertilise a large tract of rich flat country 
on either bank,^^ after which the stream pursues its course with 
greatly diminished volume to the salt lake in which it ends. 
The entire course, including only main windings, may be esti- 
mated at 140 or 150 miles. % 

The Khoonazabemi or river of Khisht rises near the ruins 
of Shapur, at a short distance from Kazerun, on the router 
between Bushire and Shiraz, and flows in a broad valley^® be- 
tween lofty mountains towards the south-west, entering the 


^ Vol. ii. p. 454. 

Strab. XV. 3, § 6 ; Q. rCurt. BhU 
Altx, V. 6. 

* The names, Pvlwar and Khoona- 
zabemif ar«J given as the present names 
on the authority of a recent tri^eller, 
Captain Claude Cleik (see Geograph. 
Journal^ vol. xxxi. pp. 60 and 64). Our 
earlier travellers generally represent 
the former river as known by the name 
of the Kur or Kur-ab (Ker Porter, 
vol. i. p. 612 ; Chesney, vol. i. p. 208). 
Kinneir, however, calls it the iShamier 
(Persian Empire, p. 59), Morier the 
Sewund /oMmey, p. 142). Rivers 
have often half-a-dozen names in the 
East, e^^h name really attaching to a 
certain jwrtion only of the course. 

*®TiU recently our travellers and 
map-makers have called this lake Jjake 
Bakhtigan ; but Mr. Consul Abbott 


assures us that that name is not now 
1 lown on the spot. ^Geograph. Journal^ 
vol. XXV. p. 71.) 

“ Strictly speaking the Murg-ab, 
which flows by Pasargachc, is a tribu- 
tary of the Pulwar, and not the main 
river. 

So Morier {First Joumepy p. 124). 
Ker Porter speaks of the arches as three 
only {Travels^ vol. i. p. 685), while 
Lieut. Pottinger multiplies them into 
nin€ / {TravelSy p. 242). 

Pottinger, p. 239. M. Flandin has 
an engraving of this bridge, which 
represents it with 13 arches { Koyage en 
FersCy Planches modemes,” pi. xciv.). 
So also Morier, Second Journey^ opp. 
p. 74. 

Pottinger, 1. a. o. ; Kinneir, p. 59. 

** Fraser, p. 82. 
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Persian Gulf by three mouths,^® the chief of which is at 
Ptohilla, twenty miles north of Bushire, where the stream has 
a breadth of Sixty yards, aifd a depth of about four feet.^^ 
Above Khisht the river is already tliirty yards widef^® Its 
chief tributary is the Dalaki stream, which enters it from the 
east, nearly in long. 51^ The entire course of the Khisht 
river may be about 95 or 100 miles. Its water is brackish 
except near the source.^® 

The principal lakes are the Lake of Neyriz and the Deriah-i- 
Nemek. The«Deriah-i-Nemek is a small basin distant about 
ten miles from Shiraz, which receives the waters of the streams 
that supply that town. It has a Jength of about fifteen and a 
breadth of about three or three and alialf miles.^® The lake of 
Neyriz or Kheir is of far larger size, being from fifty to sixty 
miles long and from three to six broad, though in the summer 
season it is almost entirely dried up.^ Salt is then obtained 
from the lake in large quantities, and forms an important fea- 
ture in the commerce of the district. Smaller lakes, also salt 
or brackish, exist in other parts of the country, as Lake Famur, 
near Kazerun, which is about six miles in length, and frcim 
half a mile to a mile across.^® 

The most remarkable feature of the country consists in the 
extraordinary gorges which pierce the great mountain-chain 
and rende^ possible the establishment of routes across that 
tremendous barrier. Scarped rocks rise almost perpendicularly 
on either side of the mountain-streams, which descend rapidly 
with frequent cascades and falls. Along the slight inegulari- 


Geograph, Jownal,, vol, xxvii. Map 
opposite p, 109. 

Kiiineir, p. 57. 

Clerk, in Oeograph. Joumalf vol. 
xxxi. p. 64. 

Morier, First Journey ^ p. 92 ; Second 
Jov/meyt p. 49.* 

" Abbett, in Oeograph. JourMd, vol. 
xxvii. p. 161. Comp. Ouseley, Travels^ 
vol. ii. pp. 69, 70. 

See the description of Mr. Consul 
Abbott ificograph. Journal^ vol. xxv. 
pp. 72-75). 

Kinueir, p. 60. 


Abbott, in Oeogra^, Journal, vol. 
xivii. p. 183. 

Of these the most striking are those 
on the route between Bushire and Shiraz, 
which have been described by many 
travellers. (Morier, First Journey, pp. 
49-54 ; Fraser, Khorasan, pp. 76-79 ; 
Monteith, in Oeograph. Journal, vol. 
xxvii. pp. 115-117 i Clerk, in the same, 
vol. pp. 62-64.) Others stf nearly 
equal grandeur were traversed by Mr. 
Abbott in the more eastern part of the 
mountain region. {Geograph. Journal, 
i vol. xxvii. pp. 174 , 175 .) 
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View in the mountain pass between Busliiie and Shiraz, 
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tics of these rocks the roads are carried in zig-zags, often 
crossing the streams from side to side by bridges of a single 
arch, which ai’e* thrown over pfofound chasms where the waters 
chafe and roar many hundred feet below.^® The roads have for 
the most part been artificially cut in the sides of the preci- 
pices, which rise from the streams sometimes to the height of 
2000 feet.^® In order to cross from the Persian Gulf to the 
high plateau of Ivan, no fewer than three or four of these 
hotuls, or strange gorge-passes, have to be traversed successively. 
Thus the country towards the edge of tlie plateau is peculiarly 
safe from attack, being defended on tlie north and east by vast 
deserts, and on the south by a moiintain-bari-ier of unusual 
strength and ditficulty. 

It is in these regions, which combine facility of defence with 
l)leasantness of climate, that the principal cities of the district 
have at all times been placed. The earliest known capital of 
the region was Pasargadm,^^ or Persagadm, as the name is 
sometimes written,"’^ of which the ruins still exist neai* Murgab, 
ill lat. 30° lo', long, 53° 17'. Here is the famous tomb of 
C;^rus,‘^^ whereof a description will be given hereafter ; and here 
arc also othc;’* interesting remains of the old Persian archi- 
tecture. Neither the shape nor the extent of the town can be 
traced. The situation was a plain amid mountains, watered by 
small streayis which found their way to a river of some size 
(the Pulwar) Solving at a little distance to, the west. 

At the distance of thirty miles from Pasargadie, or of more 
than forty by the ordinary road,^® grew up the second tcapital, 


“ See the plates in Flandin ( Voyage 
en Persey “rianchea mod ernes,” pis. xevi. 
and xeix.), from one of which the accom- 
panying woodcut is taken. 

Monteith, in Gcograph. Joumaly vol. 
xxvii. p. 115. 

^ Pasargada) Vaa mentioned as the 
capital oP Cyrus by Anaximenes (ap. 
Steph. Byz. ad voc. na(7-<7a/)7d5at) and 
Ctesias {Pers. JSxc. § 9). Either Ctesias 
or Dino represented it as the capital city 
of Atradates, the father of the great 
Cyrus. (See Nic. Dam. Fr. 66.) 

Q. Curt, l/ist. Alex. v. 6 ; x. 1. Pro- 


baVly the true original form of the name 
was Parsa-gherd, “ the castle of the Per- 
sians” (as Ste])hen of Byzantium ex- 
plains the name). For the root gherd 
compare the mwlern Darabghenl, Las- 
jird, Burujird, &c., and the certa of the 
old Parthian cities, Tigiano-rcr^a, Car- 
cathio-c«rto, &c. 

“ It is this tomb, jdaced at Pasar- 
gadso by Strabo (xv. o, § 7), •Arrian 
{£xp. Alex. vi. 29;, and otliers, which 
alone certainly fixes the site. 

Clerk, in Geograph, Journaly vol, 
xxxi. pp. 60, 61, 
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Persepolis, occupying a more southern position tlmn the primi- 
tive seat of power, but still situated towards the edge of the 
plateau, having the mountain-harrier to the south-west and 
the defeert at no great distance to the north-east. Like its 
predecessor, Persepolis was situated in a plain, but in a plain of 
much lai’ger dimensions and of far greater fertility. The plain 
of Merdasht is one of the most productive in Persia,^ being 
watered by the two streams of the Bendamir and the Pulwar, 
which unite a few miles below the site of the ancient city. 



Chart of the country between Posargadee (Murgab) and Persepolis. 


From these two copious and unfailing rivers a plentiful supply 
of the precious fluid can at all times be obtained ; and in Persia 
such a supply will always create the loveliest Vferdure, the most 
abundant crops, and the richest and thickest foliage. The site 
of Perlepolis is naturally far superior to that in which the 
modem provincial capital, Shiraz, has grown up,^ at about the 
same distance from Persepolis as that is from Pasargadae, and 
in the same — ie. in a south-west — direction. 

Besides Persepolis and Pasargadae, Persia Proper contained 
but few cities of any note or name. If we include Carmania in 
Persia, Carmana, the capital of that country, may indeed be 
mentjpned as a third Persian town of some consequence ; but 


^ Kinneir, p. 69 ; Morier, Second 
Journey^ p. 83. 

^ The Btreams which fertiliee the 


Shiraz dain are rilla rather than 
rivers. The best known is the Boch^ 
ndbadf celebrated by Hafiz. 
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otherwise the names which occur in ancient authors are insig- 
nificant, and designate villages rather than towns of any size. 
Carmana, how< 5 ver, which h mentioned by Ptolemy^ and 
Ammianus^ as the capital of those parts, seems to ha^e been 
a place of considerable importance. It may be identified with 
the modern Kerman, which lies in Jat. 29° 55', long. 56° 13', 
and is still one of the chief cities of Persia.® Situated, like 
Pasargadae and Persepolis, in a capacious plain surrounded by 
mountains, which furnish sufficient water for cultivation to be 
carried on by means of Icanats in most j)arts of the tract enclosed 
by them,® and occupying a site through which the trade of the 
country almost of necessity passes, Kerman must always be a 
town of no little consequence. Its injand and remote position, 
however, caused it to be little known to the Greeks ; and, aj)- 
parently, the great Alexandrian geographer was the first who 
made them acquainted with its existence and locality. 

The Persian towns or villages upon the coast of the Gulf were 
chiefly A.rmuza^ (which gave name to the district of Armuzia®), 
opposite the modern island of Ormuz ; Sisidona,® v/hich must 
have been near Cape Jerd ; Apostana,^® probably about Shewar ; 
Gogana,^^ no doubt the modern Koiigoon; and Taoc6 on the 
Granis,^* •* famous as having in its neighbourhood a royal palace,^^ 
which we may perhaps place near Dalaki, Taoc^ itself occupying 
the position of Rohilla, at the mouth of the Khisht river. Of 
the inland towns the most remai-kable. after Persepolis, Pasar- 
gadae, and Carmana, were Gabie, near Pas^rgadae,^^ also the site 
of a palace;^ XJxia,^® or the Uxian city,^ which may have 


* Geograph, vi. 8. 'Kappavj) /jltjtpS- 
To'Xts. 

•* Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6. “ Inter civi- 
tates uitet Carmana omnium mater.’* 

“ Pottinger, pp. 221-227 ; Abbott in 
Qeograph, Journal^ vol. xxv. pp. 29, 30. 

® Pottinger, p. 206. 

’ Ptol. Qeogrq^ph, vi. 8. This name is 
evidently the original of the modem 
Ormuz iSc Hormuz. The Hormuzians 
were forced to migrate early in the 13th 
century. (D’Anville, in the Minwvres de 
VAcaMmk dei Sdejices, tom. xxx. p. 141.) 

^ Armuzia or Harmozia appears as a 
“ region ” in Pliny (H, N. vi. 27), and 


AiTian*(//w^. Ind. xxxiii. 1). 

•'Arrian, Hist, Ind, xxxvii. 8. 

'• Ibid, xxxviii. 5. This name, per- 
haps, remains in the Mount Asban of 
these parts. (Vincent, PeripLus^ p. 381.) 

“ Arrian, xxxviii. 7. 

** Ibid, xxxix. 3 ; Ptol. vi. 4. 

*• Arrian, 1. s. c. ; Strab. xv. 3, § 3. 

” Ptol. Geograph, 1. s. c. 

** Strab. 1. 8. c. Oabian^ a district 
of Elymais (according to Stra^), pro- 
bably took its name from tms city, 
(Strab. xvi. 1, § 18.) 

Ptol. Oeograph. 1. s. c. 

So Q, Curtius, Hist, Alex, iii. 6. 
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occupied the position of Mai- Amir, “ Obroatis, Tragonic^, Ardea, 
Portospana,^® Hyrba,^® &c., which it is impressible to locate 
unless by the merest conjecture. « , 

The jchief districts into which the territory was divided were 
ParsetaeSn^, a portion of the Bakhtiyari niountain-chain, which 
some, however, reckoned to Media Mardy^n^ or the country 
of the Mardi, also one of the hill tracts Taocen^, the district 
about Taoc^, part of the low sandy coast region Ciribo, the 
more northern portion of the same region and ‘Carmania, 
the entire eastern territory.^ These districts were not divided 
from one another by any marked natural features, the only 
division of the country to which such a character attached being 
the triple one into the high sandy plains north of the moun- 
tains, the mountain region, and the Deshtistan, or low hot tract 
along the coast. 

From this account it will be easy to understand how Persia 
Proper acquired and maintained the character of a scant land 
and a rugged,” which we find attaching to it in ancient authors.'-^® 
The entire area, as has been already observed, was about 100,000 
square miles^^ — ^little more than half that of Spain, and about 
one-fifth of the area of modem Persia. Even of this space 
nearly one-half was uninhabitable, consisting either of baiTen 
stony mountain or of scorching sandy plain, ill supplied with 
water, and often impregnated with salt. The habitable portion 


As the Baron de Bode conjectures. 
(OeograpL Jowtnal^ volj xiil pp. 108- 
112 .) 

** These four places are mentioned 
both by Ptolemy {Geograph, vi. 4) and 
by Ammianus (xxiii. 6). The latter 
places Portospana in Carmania. 

Hyrba appears as a Persian town 
on the borders of Media in a fragment 
of Nicolas of Damascus. (Fr. 66.) 

“ See above, vol. ii. p. 277. Ptolemy, 
however, assigns Paraiac^n^ to Persia 
(Geograpk, vi. 4). 

** Ptol. 1. B. c. This writer’s Mar- 
dydn^ jbems to be the mountain region 
extending from Bebahan to Kazerun. 
That ttie Mardi were mountaineers ap- 
pears from Herod. L 84 ; Nic. Dam. Fr. 


66 ; Strab. xv. 3, § 1, 

^ Compare Strab. xv. 3, § 3 ; Arrian, 
Hist. Jnd, xxxix. 3 ; Ptol Geograpk, 

^2* Plin. H. N. vi. 26. 

“Most of the ancient geographers 
regard Carmania as a distinct country, 
lying east of Persia (Strab, xv. 3, § 1 ; 
Plin. H. N. vi. 24 ; Ptol. Geograph, vi. 
4, 6; Arrian. Hist, Ind, xxxviii 1). 
But it appears from Herodotus that in 
the early times the Carmanians were 
considered to be simply a tribe of Per- 
sians. (Herod. 1 120. Compare Strab. 
XV. 2, § 14, ad fin.) 

“ Herod, ix. 122 ; Plat. Leg, iii. 
695 A ; Arrian, Exp. Akx, v. 4. 

“ See above, p. 86. 
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consisted of the valleys and plains among the mountains and 
along their skirts, together with certain favoured spots upon the 
banks of streams in the flat regions. These flat regions them- 
selves were traversed in many places by rocky ridges of a 
singularly forbidding aspect. The whole appearance of the 
country was dry, stony, sterile. As a modem writer observes, 
the livery of the land is constantly brown or grey ; water is 
scanty ; plains and mountains are equally destitute of wood. 
When the traveller, after toiling over the rocky mountains that 
separate the plains, looks down from tjie pass he has won with 
toil and difficulty upon the country below, his eye Wanders 
unchecked and unrested over an uniform brown expanse losing 
itself in distance.”^® • 

Still this character, though predominant, is not universal. 
Wherever there is water, vegetation springs up. The whole of 
the mountain region is intersected by valleys and plains which 
are more or less fertile. The line of country between Bebahan 
and Shiraz is for above sixty miles “ covered with wood and 
verdure.”^ East of Shiraz, on the route between that city 
and Kerman, the country is said to be in parts picturesque 
aftd romantic,”, consisting of low luxuriant valleys or plains 
separated by ranges of low mountains, green to their very 
summits with beautiful turf.”^® The plains of Khubbes, 
Merdasht, Ujan, Shiraz, Kazerun, and others, produce abun- 
dantly under a very inefficient system of cultivation. Even in 
the most arid tracts there is generally a time of greenness 
immediately after the spring rains, when ihe whole country 
smiles with verdure.^ * 

It has been already remarked thai» the Empire, which, com- 
mencing from Persia Proper, spread itself, towards the close 
of the sixth century before Christ, over the surrounding tracts, 

“ Fraser, RkgrasaUf pp. 163, 164. 184 ; Monteith, in the same, vol. xxvi!. 

“ Kinijeir, Persim. Empire^ p. 55. p. 116 ; Morier, First ^ourn^y, p. 92 ; 
Compare* Jowmal^ vol. jdii. Second Journey^ pp. 83, 1*^2, &c. ; Ker 
pp. 79*84. Porter, Travels^ vol. i. pp. 469, j2S, 686, 

" Pottinger, Travels, p. 237. 709 ; Fraser, jtAorasan, pp. 79,114, &c. 

” Compare Pottinger, pp. 229, 239 ; * Fraser, Khyrasan, p. 163 ; Abbott, 

Abbott^4n Oeograph. Jowrned, vol. xxv. in QeographicalJowrnal, vol.xxv. p. 60. 
pp. 34, 14 ; vol. xxvii. pp. 160, 158, 165, 
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included a number of countries not yet described in these 
volumes, since they formed no part of any of the four Empires 
which preceded the Pereiaa^ To complete, therefore, the geo- 
graphyjal survey proper to our subject, it will be necessary to 
give a sketch of the tracts in question. They will fall naturally 
into three groups, an eastern, a north-western, and a south- 
western — the eastern extending from the skirts of Mount Zagros 
to the Indian Desert, the north-western from the Caspian to the 
Propontis, and the south-western from the borders of Palestine 
to the shores of the Grep-ter Syrtis. 

Inside the Zagros and Elburz ranges, bounded on the north 
and west by those mountain-lines, on the east by the ranges of 
Suliman and Hala, and m the south by the coast-chain whicli 
runs from Persia Proper nearly to the Indus, lies a vast table- 
land, from 3000 to 5000 feet above the sea level, known to 
modem geographers as the Great Plateau of Iran.^ Its shape 
is an irregular rectangle, or trapezium, extending in its greatest 
length, whiSh is from west to east, no less than twenty degrees, 
or above 1100 miles, while the breadth from north to south 
varies from seven degrees, or 480 miles (which is its measure 
along the line of Zagros), to ten degrees, or 690. miles, where^it 
abuts upon the Indus valley. The area of the tract is probably 
from 500,000 to 600,000 square miles. 

It is calculated that two-tliirds of this elevated region are 
absolutely and entirely desert.*^ The rivers whiph flow from the 
mountains surrounding it are, with a single exception — that of 
the Etymandrus er Helmend — insignificant, and their waters 
almost always lose thei» selves, after a course proportioned to 
their volume, in the sands of the interior. Only two, the 
Helmend and the river of Ghuzni, have even the strength to 
form lakes ; the others are absorbed by irrigation, or sucked up 


* See above, p. 85. 

• Fraeer, p. 162. This writer’s ob- 

servations gave for the height of dif- 
ferent mrts of the plateau a minimum 
of 2500 and a maximum of 4500 feet. 
Col. Chesney calls the average elevation 
5000 feet (Euphratet vol. i. 

p. 65) ; but this estimate is in excess of 


the truth. • 

* Chesney, vol. i. p. 78. 'fhig para- 
graph and the next are repeated from 
the author’s Herodotuiy where they 
formed a part of one of the “ Essays ’* 
appended to the first volume. (See 
pages 440, 441 of the second edition.) 
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by the desert. Occasionally a river, rising within the mountains, 
forces its way through the barrier, and so contrives to reach the 
sea This is the case, especially, on the south, where the coast 
chain is pierced by a number of streams, some of whicii have 
their sources at a considerable distance inland.^ On the north 
the Heri-rud, or River of Herat, makes its escape in a similar way 
from the plateau, but only to be absorbed, after passing through 
two mountain chains, in the sands of the Kharesm. Thus by 
far the greater portion of this region is desert throughout the 
year, while, as^the summer advances, lj,rge tracts, which in the 
spring were green, are burnt up — ^the rivers shrink back towards 
their sources — the whole plateau becomes dry and parched~aiid 
the traveller wonders that any portion of it should be inhabited/^ 
It must not be supposed that the entire plateau of which we 
have been speaking is to the eye a single level and unbroken 
plain. In the western portion of the region the plains are con- 
stantly intersected by " brown, irregular, rocky ridges,” ^ rising 
to no great height, but serving to condense the vapours held in 
the air, and furnishing thereby springs and wells of inestimable 
value to the inhabitants. In the southern and eastern districts 
''immense” ranges of mountains are said to occur;® and the 
south-eastern as well as the north-eastern corners of the plateau 
are little else than confused masses of giant elevations.® Vast 
flats, however, are found. In the Great Salt Desert, which 
extends frdin Kashan and Koum to the Deriah or " Sea ” in 
which the Helmend terminates, and in the sandy desert of 
Seistan, which lies east and south-east of that lake, reaching 
from near Furrah to the Mekran mountains, plains of ^ove a 


* Especially the Dusee or Punjgiir 
river, whidi rises near NvstM in lat. 
29° 40', long. 65° 6', and falls into the 
sea near QwaUwr^ in lat. 25° 10', long. 
61° 80'. 

• “A monotonous reddish-brown 
colour,” Says Col. Chesney, “is pre- 
sented by evei^ing in Iran, induding 
equally the mountains, pluns, hills, 
rocks, animals, and reptiles. For even 
in the more favoured districts, the fields 
which have yielded an abundant crop 

VOL. m. 


are so parched and burnt before mid- 
summer, that, if it were not for the 
heaps of com in the villages near them, 
a passing stranger might conclude that 
harvest was unknown in that apparently 
barren region,” {Euiphrates Expeditum, 
vol. i. p. 79.) 

’ Chesnoy, 1. s. c. 

* Kinneir, Persian Empire^ p. *10. ^ 

• Chesney, vol. i. ch. viii. ; Kinneir, 
p. 211 j Ferrier, Caramn JoumeySj p. 
238. 

H 
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hundred miles in extent appear to occur/® sometimes formed of 
loose sand, which the wind raises into waves like those of the 
sea,^^ sometimes hard and gravelly or of baked and indurated 
clay.^*. 

The tract in question, which at the present day is divided 
between Affghanistan, Beloochistan, and Iran, contained, at the 
time when the Persian Empire arose, the following nations : — 
the Sagartians, the Cossseans, the Parthians, the Hariva or 
Arians, the Gandarians, the Sattagydians, the Arachotians, the 
Thamanseans, the Saraqgse, and tiie Paricaniani^ The Sagar- 
tians and Cossaeans dwelt in the western portion of the tract, the 
latter probably about the Siah-Koh mountains, the former 
scattered over the whole i«egion from the borders of Persia Proper 
to the Caspian Gates and the Elburz range.^® Along its northern 
edge, east of the Sagartians, were the Parthians, the Arians, and 
the Gandarians, occurring in that order as we proceed from west 
to east. The Parthians held the country known now as the 
Atak or " Skirt, the flat tract at the southern base of 
the Elburz from about Shahrud to Khaff, together with a 
portion of the mountain region adjoining. This is a rich and 
valuable territory, well watered by a number of, small streaniss, 
which, issuing from the ravines and valleys of the Elburz, spread 
fertility around,^’ but lose themselves after a short course in 
the Salt Desert Adjoining the Parthians upon the east were 


“ Pottinger, TrwveUy pp. 132-138 ; 
Geograpk Journal, voL xi.pp. 136-156; 
voL xiv. 145-179. • 

" Kinneir says: *^The sand of the 
desert is of a reddish colour, fuid so 
light that when taken into the hand the 
particles are scarcely palpable. It is 
raised by the wind into longitudinal 
waves, which present on the side towards 
. the point from which the wind blows a 
gradual slope from the base, but on the 
other side rise perpendicularly to the 
height of 10 or 20 feet, and at a dis- 
tance have the appearance of a new 
brick w|^.” (Persian Envpwe, p. 222, 
Compare Fraser, Khorasan, p. 252, and 
Abbott in Geograpk Journal, vol. xxv. 
p. 87.) 

** fcnneir, p. 217 ; Fraser, 1. b. c. 


** Chesney, vol. i. p. 79 ; Ferrier, 
Caravan Jmmeys, p. 403, 

See above, vol. ii. p. 282. 

** Herod, i. 125 ; iii 93 ; Justin, xli. 1 ; 
PtoL Geogr, vi. 2 ; Behist. Inscr, col. ii. 
par. 15. 

The term Atak is applied to both 
sides of the range. Mr. Fraser applies 
it especially to the strip which skirts 
the mountains along their northern base. 
(Khyrasan, pp. 245, 251, &c.) On the 
true country of the Pairiihians, see the 
author^B Herodotus, vol. iv. p. J62 ; and 
compare Herod, ih. 93, 117 ; vii 66 ; 
laid. Char. Mam, Parth, p. 7 : Pliny, 
JT.Ar.vi26. ^ 

Fraser, Khorasan, pp. 335, 351, 
358, &0. 
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the Haroyti, Hariva, or Arians,an Iranic race of great antiquity.^® 
who held the country along the southern skirts of the mountains 
from the neighbourhood of Khaff to the point where the Heri- 
rud (Arius) issues from the Paropamisan mountaimft The 
character of this country closely resembles that of Parthia, 
whereof it is a continuation ; but the copious stream of the 
Heri-rud renders it even more productive.^ 

The Gandarians held Kabul, and the mountain tract on both 
sides of the Kabul river as far as the upper course of the Indus, 
thus occupying the extreme north-eastern comer of the plateau, 
the region where its elevation is the greatest. Lofty mountain- 
ridges, ramifying in various directions but tending generally 
to run east and west, deep gorges, harrow and tremendous 
passes, like the Khyber, characterize this district.® Its soil is 
generally rocky and barren; but many of the valleys are fertile, 
abounding with enchanting scenery and enjoying a delightful 
climate.^ More especially is this the case in the neighbourhood 
of the city of Kabul, which is perhaps the Caspatyrus of Hero- 
dotus,® where Darius built the fleet which descended the Indus. 

South of Aria and Gandaria, in the tract between the Great 
lJe.sert and theJndus valley, the plateau was occupied by four 
nations — the Thamanaeans, the Sarangians, the Sattagydians, 
and the Arachotians. The Thamansean country appears to 
have been that which lies south and south-east of Aria (Herat), 
reaching from the Haroot-rud or river of Subzawar to the banks 
of the Helmend about Ghirisk.® This is a varied region, con- 
sisting on the north and the north-east of several high#moun- 


** This people appears as Haroyu in 
the Zendavesta (supra, vol. ii. p. 483, 
§ 9). In the inscriptions of Darius the^ 
are called Eariva {Behist, Inscr, col. l 
par. 6). Herat and the Heri-rud are 
clearly continuations of the old name. 
The Greek 'Aptoj or^'Apetot very imper- 
fectly renders the native appellation. 

* fVasei^ Khyrasan^ Appendix, p. 80 ; 
VdmWry, Travdiy pp. 269, 270 ; Pot- 
tinger, Travdiy p. 416. 

‘ On the position of the Gandarians 
in the time of the Persian Empire, see 
the author’s HerochtuSy vol. iv, p. 176, 
2nd edition. Pressed upon by the Tue- 


Chiy a T&tar race, in the fifth or sixth 
century of our era, they migrated to the 
south-west, occupying the valley of the 
Urghand-ab (ancient Arachotus), and 
impressing on the tract the name which 
it still bears, of Kandahar. 

• Chesney, EvmhroJtei Enpeditiemy vol. 
1 pp. 160-173; Elphinstone, Aaftw/, pp. 
86 et seqq. 

^ Chesney, vol. i. p. 171. 

• Herod, iil 102 ; iv. 44. Cdhipare 
Hecatfieus, Fr. 179. 

® From the accounts which Herodotus 
gives of the Thamanajans, we could only 
gather that they dwelt in the neighbour 
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tain chains which ramify from a common centre, having be- 
tween them large tracts of hills and downs, while towards the 
south and the south-west the country is comparatively low and 
flat, descending to the level of the desert about the thirty-second 
parallel. Here the Thamanaeans were adjoined upon by the 
Sorangians, who held the land about the lake in which the 
Helmend terminates® — ^the Seistan of Modern Persia. Seistan 
is mainly desert. “One-third of the surface of the soil is com- 
posed of moving sands, and the other two-thirds of a compact 
sand, mixed with a little clay, but very ric^ji in vegetable 
matter.’"* It is traversed by a number of streams, as the Haroot- 
rud, the river of Furrah, the^river of Khash, the Helmend, and 
others, and is very productive along their banks, which are 
fertilised by annual inundations;^® but the country between 
the streams is for the most part an arid desert. 

The.Sattagydians and Arachotians divided between them the 
remainder of Affghanistan, the former probably occupying 
south-eastern Kabul, from the Ghuzni river and its tributaries 
to the vaUey of the Indus,^^ while the latter were located in the 
modern Candahar, upon the Urghand-ab and Turnuk rivers.^^ 
The character of these tracts is similar to that of north-westeln 
Kabul, but somewhat less rugged and mountainous. Hills and 
downs alternate with rocky ranges and fairly fertile vales.^® 
There is a scantiness of water, but still a certain number of 
moderate-sized rivers, tolerably well supplied^ with affluents. 


hood of ^he Sarangians* Parthians, and 
Hyrcjanians (iii. 93, 117). Th^ground 
for locating them in the tract lying 
between the Haroot-rud and Ghirisk, is 
to be found ir* liadore of Charaa, if we 
are allowed to read ivT€v0€v Qafiavalwv 
X<*>pa for ivTcvdiv ’AvaiJwv x^pa, the 
Anaui being a people otherwise wholly 
unknown. (See the author’s jffcrodirfMS, 
vol. iv. p. 173, notes * and ®.) 

’ Ferrier, Caravan Journeys, pp. 238- 


255. 

Tko Sarangians (or Zarangians) of 
Herodotus, are undoubtedly the Dran- 
gians of later writers. Their position 
is pretty certainly fixed by the notices 
in Strabo (xv. 2, 8§ 5-10), Pliny (ff.N. 


vi. 23), Arrian {Exp. Alex. iii. 25; ri. 17), 
and Ptolemy {Oeograph. vi. 19). 

® Ferrier, p. 426. Compare Christie 
in Pottinger’s Travels, Appendix, p. 407, 
and Kinneir, Persian Empire, pp. 189- 
193. Ferrier, p. 427. 

** See the author’s Herodotus, vol. iv. 
p. 174. 

** This position is plain from Ptolemy 
(Oeograph. vi 18) Isidore {Mans. 
Parth. § 19). There can be Uttle doubt 
that in the word Urghand^db we have 
a corruption of the name Arc^chet-us, 
which was applied to the chief stream 
of the district, (Isid. Char. 1. s. o.) 

“ Chesney, vol. i. pp. 166-170 ; El- 
phinstone, Kabul, p. 452. 
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The soil, however, is either rocky or sandy ; and without a 
careful system of irrigation great portions of the country remain 
of necessity batren and unproductive. 

The south-eastern comer of the plateau, below the cotintries 
of the Sarangians and the Arachotians, was occupied by a 
people, called Paricanians by Herodotus,'^ perhaps identical 
with the Gedrosians of later writers. This district, the modem 
Beloochistan, is still very imperfectly known, but appears to be 
generally mountainous, to have a singularly barren soil, and to 
be deficient imrivers.^® The nomadic life is a necessity in the 
greater part of the region, which is in few places suitable for 
cultivation, but has good pastures in the mountains or the 
plains according to the season of the year. The rivers of 
the country are for the most part mere torrents, which carry a 
heavy body of water after rains, but are often absolutely dry 
for several months in succession.^ Water, however, is generally 
obtainable by digging wells in their beds;^^ and the liquid 
procured in this way suffices, not only for the wants of man 
and beast, but also for a limited irrigation. 

The Great Plateau which has been here described is bor- 
dered every whpere, except at its north-eastern and north-western 
corners, by low regions. On the north the lowland is at first 
a mere narrow strip intervening between the Elburz range and 
the Caspiayi, a strip which has been already described in the 
account given -of the Third Monarchy.^®^ Where, however, 
the Caspian ends, its shore trending away to the northward, 
there succeeds to this mere strip of territory a broad acd ample 
tract of sandy plain, extending from about the 54!th to the 68th 
degree of east longitude — a distance of 760 miles — and reach- 
ing from the 36th to the 50th parallel of north latitude — 
distance not much short of a thousand miles 1 This tract, 
which comprises the modem Khanats of Khiva and Bokhara, 
together wi£h a considerable piece of Southern Asiatic Bussia, 


Pottinger, pp. 24-184, and 

pp. 249-262. 

“ Ibid. p. 269. Ibid. p. 261. 

See above, voL it pp. 278, 2/9, 


. lu. 94; vu. 68. The term 
^‘Paricanians'’ is perhaps not ethnic. 
Probably it means simply ^‘moun- 
taineerfiL" 
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is for the most part a huge trackless desert, composed of loose 
sand, black or red,^® which the wind heaps up into hills. 
Scarcely any region on the earth’s surface is more desolate.^® 
The bcJUndless plain lies stretched before the traveller like an 
interminable sea, but dead, dull, and motionless. Vegetation, 
even the most dry and sapless, scarcely exists. For three or 
four hundred miles together he sees no running stream. Water, 
salt,- slimy, and discoloured, lies occasionally in pools, or is 
drawn from wells, which yield however only a scanty supply.*'^^ 
For anything like a drinkable beverage the t^raveller has to 
trust to the skies,^ which give or withhold their stores with a 
caprice that is truly tantalizing. Occasionally, but only at long 
intervals, out of the low feandy region there rises a rocky range, 
or a plateau of moderate eminence, where the soil is firm, the 
ground smooth, and vegetation tolerably abundant. The most 
important of the ranges are the Great and Little Balkan, 
near the Caspian Sea, between the 39th and 40th parallels, 
the Khalata and Urta Tagh, north-west of Bokhara, and the 
Kukutli, still further to the north-west, in latitude 42® nearly. 
The chief plateau is that of Ust-Urt, between the Caspian 
and the Sea of Aral, which is perhaps not more than thr^fe 
or four hundred feet above the sandy plain, but is entirely 
different in character.*^ 

This desolate region of low sandy plain would be wholly 
uninhabitable, were it not for the rivers. Twq great streams, 
the Amoo or Jyhun (anciently the Oxus), and the Sir or Syhim 
(anciently the Jaxartes), caiTy their waters across the desert, 
and pour them into the basin of the Aral Several others of 
less volume, as the Murg-ab, or river of Merv, the Abi Meshed 


* Heaoe the names ** Desert of KizU 
Koum ” (or Red Sand) and “ Desert of 
Ka/ra Koum ’* (or Black Sand), 

» See M. VdmWry’s Travels, p. 107. 
Compare Mouravieff as quoted hj De 
Hell, Travels in the Steppes, p. 326. 
“ TMi country exhibits the image of 
death, or rather of the desolation left 
behind by a great convulsion of nature. 
Neither birds nor quadmpeds are found 
in it^ no verdure nor vegetation cheero 


the sight, except here and there at long 
intervals some spots on which there 
grow a few stunt^ shrubs.” See also 
Bumes in Geograph, Journal, vol. iv. 
pp. 305>311. 

** V4mb^ry,pp. 102,107,llf,112,&c. 

» Ibid. pp. 113, 114, 157, &c. 

* Ibid. pp. 114-116. The KaUmkir 
crossed by M. VdmbSry seems to have 
been an outlying peninsula belonging 
to the Ust-Uxt tract 
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or Tejend, the Heri-rud, the river of Maymene, the river of 
Balkh, the river of Khulm, the Shehri-Sebz, the Ak Su or river 
of Bokhara, thb Kizil Deria, ‘fee., flow down from the high 
ground into the plain, where their waters either becomeJost in 
the sands, or terminate in small salt pools.* Along the banks 
of these streams the soil is fertile, and where irrigation is em- 
ployed the crops are abundant. In the vicinity of Khiva,^ at 
Kermineh on the Bokhara river,* at Samarcand,® at Balkh,’ and 
in a few other places, the vegetation is even luxuriant ; gar- 
dens, meadows, orchards, and cornfields fringe the river-bank ; 
and the natives see in such favoured spots resemblances of 
Paradise!* Often, however, even, the river-banks themselves 
are uncultivated, and the desert creeps up to their very edge;® 
but this is in default, not in spite, of human exertion. A weU 
managed system of irrigation could, in almost every instance, 
spread on either side of the streams a broad strip of verdure. 

In the time of the Fifth Monarchy, the tract which, has been 
here described was divided among three nations. The region 
immediately to the east of the Caspian, bounded on the north 
by the old course of the Oxus and extending eastward to the 
neighbourhood of Merv, though probably not including that 
city,^® was Chorasmia,^^ the country of the Chorasmians. Across 
the Oxus^* to the north-east was Sogdiana (or Sugd), reaching 
thence to the Jaxartes, which was the Persian boundary in this 
direction.^* Sevuth of Sogdiana, divided from it by the Middle 


* This is the case with the Bokhara 
river, which terminates in Lake Dengit^ 
and with the Shehri-Sebz river, which 
is evaporated by the Kvl Mohi. The 
Murg-ab also ends in a swamp. The 
rivers of Balkh and Khulm are con- 
sumed in irrigation. The Maymene 
river and the Kizil Deria lose them- 
selves in the sands. 

^ Vtob^ry, p. 121. 

» Ibid,p. 199. • Ibid. p. 214. 

’ Ferrier, Caravan JowmeySf pp. 197- 
230; Bumes, Bokhara^ vol. i. p. 245. 
Compare Q. Curt. vi. 4, § 26. 

* A native proverb says: **Samarhand 
firdouaimariend'* — Samarkand resembles 
Paradise.” (See Vdmb^ry, p. 204.) 


» Ibid. pp. 152-156. • 

*** Margiana, the tract about Merv, is 
reck^mVl by Darius to Bactria. (BeA. 
Inscr. col. iii. par. 4.) 

“ Chorasmia appears as Q^drizem in 
the Zendavesta (supra, vol. il p. 871, 
note ’), as Uvarazmiya in the Persian 
cuneiform inscriptions. Inscr. 

col. i par. 6.) The capital city was 
still called Kharem in the time of Gen- 
ghis Khan, and hence its name was 
given to the great Kharesmian Empire. 
Khartm is still the political Diame of 
Khiva. (V4mb4ry, p. 126.) 

Eratosth. ap. Strab. xi. 8, § 8. 

Arrian, i?a^. AUsn. iil 80; iv. 8; 
Q. Curt. Hist,Alex» vu.7; Strab. I 8.c. 
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and Upper Oxus, was Bactria, the country of the Bakhtars or 
Bactrians. The territory of this people reached southward to 
the foot of the Paropamisus, adjoining Chorasufia and Aria on 
the we«t, and on the south Sattagydia and Gandaria. 

East of the table-land lies the valley of the Indus and its 
tributaries, at first a broad tract, 350 miles from west to east, but 
narrowing as it descends, and in places not exceeding sixty or 
seventy miles across. The length of the valley is not less than 
800 milea Its area is probably about a hundred thousand 
square miles. We may best regard it as composed of two very 
distinct tracts — one the broad triangular plain towards the north, 
to which, from the fact of its being watered by five main streams, 
the natives have given the name of Punj-ab,^^ the other the long 
and comparatively nan’ow valley of the single Indus river, which, 
deriving its appellation from that noble stream, is known in 
modem geography as Sinde.^® The Punjab, which contains an 
area of above fifty thousand square miles, is mountainous to- 
wards the north, where it adjoins on Kashmeer and Thibet, but 
soon sinks down into avast plain, with a soil whichischiefly either 
Sand or clay, immensely productive under ii-rigation, but tending 
to become jungle or desert if left without human,care.^® Sinde, 
or the Indus valley below the Punjab, is a region of even 
greater fertility. It is watered, not only by the main stream of 
the Indus, but by a number of branch channels which the 
river begins to throw off from about the 28tji parallel. It 
includes, on the right bank of the stream, the important tract 
called Qitchi Gandava, a triangular plain at the foot of the 
Suliman and Hala rango% containing about 7000 square miles 
of land which is all capable of being made into a garden. The 
soil is here for the most part rich, black, and loamy water is 


Pur^-ab — “Five Rivers,” punj 
being the modem form of the Sanscrit 
pancka, *^five,” and ab (or au) being an 
old WOTd for “water*' in most Indo- 
European languages. 

Sinie, India, and Hindu-stan, are 
various representatives of the same 
native word. Hvndu is the oldest known 
form, since it occurs in one of the 
most ancient portions of the Zendavesta 


(supra, vol. ii p. 434, § 19). The 
Greeks and Romans sometimes called 
the river Sindvs instead of Indus. (Plin. 
J/. N. vi. 20.) 

Great portions of the doo&e or tracts 
between the streams are in this ooii<> 
dition. In the most western of them 
there is a large desert of loose sand. 
(Elphinstone, Va/ubtUf vol. i. pp. 82, 33.) 

” Kinneir, Persian Empire, p. 2i3. 
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abundant ; and the climate suitable for the growth of all kinds 
of grain,^® Below Cutchi Gandava the valley of the Indus is 
narrow for about a hundred miles, but about Tatta it expands 
and a vast delta is formed. This is a third triangle, containing 
above a thousand square miles of the richest alluvium, which 
is liable however to floods and to vast changes in the river beds, 
whereby often whole fields are swept away. Much of this 
tract is moreover low and swampy ; the climate is trying; and 
rice is almost the only product that can be advantageously 
cultivated.^® 

The low region lying south of the Great Plateau is neither 
extensive nor valuable. It consists of a mere strip of land 
along the coast of the Indian Ocean, extending a distance of 
about nine degrees (550 miles) from the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf to Cape Monze, near Kurrachee, but in width not exceed- 
ing ten or, at the most, twenty miles. This tract was occupied 
in ancient times mainly by a race which Herodotus called 
Ethiopians®® and the historians of Alexander Ichthyophagi 
(Fish-Eaters),®^ It is an arid, sultry, and unpleasant region, 
scarcely possessing a perennial stream, and depending for its 
harvests entirely upon the winter rains,®® and for its water 
during the summer on wells which are chiefly brackish.®® 
Tolerable pasturage is, however, obtainable in places even 
during the hottest part of the year, and between Cape Jask 
and Gwattur the crops produced are far jfrom contemptible.®* 

A small tract of coast, a continuation of the territory just 
described, intervening between it and Kerman, was occupied in 
the early Persian times by a race known to the Persians as 
Maka, and to the Greeks as Mycians {MvkoC), This district, 
reaching from about Cape Jask to Gombroon, is one of greater 
fertility than is usual in these regions, being particularly pro- 

Pottinger, Travds, pp. 308*311 ; xxix. 9-16 ; Strab. xv. 2, §§1 andl3 ; Plin. 
Oeograph, Journal, vol. xiv. p. 198. ZT. N, vi. 28 ; Solinus, PdyhUt, § 57. 

See JiV^ood’e Memoir on the Indus, Kinneir, p. 208. 
wd compare the vol. ® Chesney, Euphrates E(tpedition, 

iiL pp. 118-116; voL viii. art. 26; and vol. i. p. 178; Oeograph. Jourrjd, voL 
vol. X. p. 630. xxxiii. pp. i83, 187, 195 ; Arrian, ffisL 

“ Herod, iii. 94; vii. 70. Ind. xxvi. 5. 

“ Nearchus ap. Ait. Hist Jnd, xxvi. 2 ; ** Kinneir, pp. 208, 204. 
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ductive in dates and grain.^ This fertility seems, however, to 
be confined to the vicinity of the searshore.\ 

To complete the description /)f the Eastern provinces two 
other ^tracts must be mentioned. The monntain-chain which 
skirts the Great Plateau on the north, distinguished in these 
pages by the name of Elburz, broadens out after it passes the 
south-eastern comer of the Caspian Sea till it covers a space of 
nearly three degrees (more than 200 miles). Instead of the 
single lofty ridge which separates the Salt Desert from the low 
Caspian region, we find between the fifty-fourth and fifty-ninth 
degrees of east longitude three or four distinct ranges, all nearly 
parallel to one another, having a general direction of east and 
west. Broad and rich '^alleys are enclosed between these lati- 
tudinal ranges, which are watered by rivers of a considerable 
size, as more especially the Ettrek and the Gurgan. Thus a 
territory is formed capable of supporting a largish population, 
a territory which possesses a natural unity, being shut in on 
three sides by mountains, and on the fourth by the Caspian. 
Here in Persian times was settled a people called Hyrcani ; and 
from them the tract derived the name of Hyrcania (Vehrkana')^ 
while the lake on which it adjoined came to be known as " the 
Hyrcanian Sea'"* The fertility of the region, its broad plains, 
shady woods, and lofty mountains were celebrated by the ancient 
writers.* 

Further to the east, beyond the low sandy plain, hnd beyond 
the mountains in which its great rivers have their source — on 
the other side of the " Eoof of the World,” as the natives name 
this elevated region^ — ^lay a tract unimportant in itself, but 


^ Arrian, Eiit Ind, zzzii 3, 4; Kin> 
neir, pp. 194, 201. 

‘ Vekrlcam appears in the Zendayesta 
as the ninth best of regions and coun- 
tries (supra, vol. R- P. 483, § 12). 
The name is giyen as VarlcmMi in the 
Behistun Inscription (col. ii. par. 16}. 

^ Arrian, Ex/p, AUx, iii 29, 30; 
Strab. xi. 6, §1; 7, gl; Q. Curt. Hut, 
AUx. yft 4. 

• Strab. vi. 7, § 2; 'H*T/)icayfa<r06Jpa 
Kal iroXXi) fcal rh vXiov veitas, 
Arrian, Ej^, AUx, iii. 23; *H ''!Cf>Kayla 


. . . rp fjdv SfKffiv direlpyerat 9a<ri<Ti Kal 
ri W TTtdiov aOr^s xadifiKei iare 
iwl Hiv fuydXiiv r\v rwkia OdXaaffav, 
See also Q. Curt. yi. 4, and compare the 
accounts of the modems (FVaser, KJiora- 
saUf pp. 599-602; V4|ab4iy, TraveUf 
pp. 47-56). 

* The Pamir Steppe, which is a con- 
tinuation of the Bolor range, is cidled 
by the natiyes Bamirduniya, or **the 
Roof of the World.*’ {Geogrcmk Jotmud, 
yol. z. p. 535.) 
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valuable to the Persians as the home of a people from whom 
they obtained excellent soldiers. The plain of Chinese Tartary, 
the district aboht Kashgar and Yarkand, seems to have been in 
possession of certain Sacans or Scythians,® who in the fleurish- 
ing times of the empire acknowledged subjection to the Persian 
crown. These Sacans, who called themselves Humavarga^ or 
Am 3 rrgians, furnished some of the best and bravest of the 
Persian troops.*^ Westward they bordered on Sogdiana and 
Bactria ; northward they extended probably to the great moun- 
tain-chain of the Tien-chan; on the east they were shut in by 
the vast desert of Gobi or Shamoo; while southward they 
must have touched Gandaria and j)erhaps India.® A portion 
of this country — that towards the north and west — was well 
watered and fairly productive but the southern and eastern 
part of it must have been arid and desert. 

From this consideration of the Eastern provinces of the 
Empire, we pass on naturally to those which lay towards the 
North-West. The Caspian Sea alone intervened between these 
two groups, which thus approached each other within a dis- 
tance of some 250 or 260 miles. 

• Almost immediately to the west of the Caspian there rises 
a high table-land diversified by mountains, which stretches 
eastward for more than eighteen degrees between the 37th 
and 41st parallels. This highland may properly be regarded 
as a continuation of the great Iranean plateau, with which 
it is connected at its south-eastern comer. It comprises a 
portion of the modem Persia, the whole of Armenia, aijd most 
of Asia Minor. Its principal mountain-ranges are latitudinal 
or from west to east, only the minor ones taking the opposite 
or longitudinal direction.^® Of the latitudinal chains the most 


^ The somewhat doubtful question of 
the ?iabitat of these Persian Scythians is 
discussed at mote length in the author’s 
Jfferodotu^ yol. iv. pp. 168, 169, 2nd 
edition. 

* See the Nakh^-i'Rustam Inscrip- 
tion, par. 3 (ibid. p. 207). Compare 
Herod, vii. 64, and Hecatseus, Fr. 171. 

' Hwod. yi. 118; yu.l84; yiii. 113; 
Arr. Ea^, Alex. iii. 13. 


* Darius unites the Sacse, at Behistun, 
with, the Qandarians and Sattagydians 
— at Persepolis with the Gandarians 
and Mycians— at Nakhsh-i-Rustam with 
the Gandarians and Indians. 

• Fraser, Khorasan, Append, pp. 
110 - 112 . 

>0 These longitudinal chains are 
chiefly towards the east. The prin- 
cipal are Mount Massula near the Cas- 
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important is the Taurus, which, commencing at the south- 
western comer of Asia Minor in longitude ^9® nearly, bounds 
the great table-land upon the south, running parallel with the 
shore lit the distance of sixty or seventy miles as far as the 
PylsB Ciliciae, near Tarsus, and then proceeding in a direction 
decidedly north of east, to the neighbourhood of Lake Van, where 
it unites with the line of Zagros. The elevation of this range, 
though not equal to that of some in Asia, is considerable. In 
Asia Minor the loftiest of the Taurus peaks seem to attain a 
height of about 9000 oF 10,000 feet.^^ Further to the east the 
elevation appears to be even greater, the peaks of Ala Dagh, 
Sapan, Nimrud, and Mut Khan in the tract about Lake Van 
being all of them considerably above the line of perpetual 
snow,^*^ and therefore probably 11,000 or 12,000 feet. 

At the opposite side of the table-land, bounding it towards 
the north, there runs under various names a second continuous 
range of inferior elevation, which begins near Brusa, in the 
Keshish Dagh or Mysian Olympus, and proceeds in a line nearly 
parallel with the northern coast to the vicinity of Kars. 
Between this and Taurus are two other important ridges, whicli 
run westward from the neighbourhood of Ararat to about the 
34th degree of east longitude, after which they subside into 
the plain 

The heart of the mountain-region, the tract extending from 
the district of Eriven on the east to the ujiper course of the 
Kizil-Irmak river and the vicinity of Sivas upon the west, was, 
as it still is, Armenia. Amidst these natural fastnesses, in a 
country of lofty ridges, deep and narrow valleys, numerous and 
copious streams, and occasional broad plains — a country of rich 
pasture grounds, productive orchards, and abundant harvests — 


plan, Mounts Kibleh and Sehend be- 
tween the XJrumiyeh lake and the basin 
of the Kizil Uzen, and Mount Zagros or 
the great Kurdish range, which runs 
betweA Unimiyeh and Van, separating 
tliose two lake basins. 

“ Chesney, JSuphmtes Sz^edUimj 
vol. L p. 68. Compare Beaufort, Kara- 
maniaf p. 67 ; Leake, Asia Minor, p. 104; 


Hamilton, Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 805. 
The last-named writer 'saw many peaks 
covered with snow in August^ which in 
this latitude would imply a height of 
at least 10,000 feet. 

** Chesney, vol. i p. 69. 

*• Ibid. p. 97. Comp. Strab. xi. 14, 
§ 4; Hamilton, voL i. pp. 164-255, and 
Kcr Porter, vol, i pp. 171-216. 
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this interesting people has maintained itself almost unchanged 
from the time of the early Persian kings to the present day. 
Armenia was one of the most valuable portions of the Persian 
Empire, furnishing, as it did, besides stone and timber, and 
several most important minerals, an annual supply of 20,000 
excellent horses to the stud of the Persian king.^® 

The highland west of Armenia, the plateau of Asia Minor, 
from the longitude of Siwas (37° E.) to the sources of the 
Meander and the Hermus, was occupied by the two nations of 
the Cappadocians and Phrygians, who^ territories were sepa- 
rated by the Kizil-Irmak or Halys river. This tract, though 
diversified by some considerable ^ ranges, and possessing one 
really lofty mountain, that of Argaeus,^® was, compared with 
Armenia, champaign and level. Its broad plains afforded the 
best possible pasturage for sheep, while at the same time they 
bore excellent crops of wheat.^^ The entire region was well- 
watered ; it enjoyed a delightful climate; and besides com and 
cattle, furnished many products of value.^® 

Outside the plateau on the north, on the north-cast, on the 
west, and on the south, lie territories which, in comparison with 
tllie high regioij whereon they adjoined, may be called lowlands. 
The north-eastern lowland, the broad and rich valley of the 
Kur, which corresponds closely with the modem Russian 
province of Georgia, was in the possession of a people called by 
Herodotus ISas^eires or Sapeires,' whom we may identify with 
the Iberians of later writers.* Adjoining upon them towards 
the south, probably in the country about Eidvan, and so in the 
neighbourhood of Ararat, were the ^larodians, whose name 


** See below, ch. ii. pp. 168-163. 

Strab. xi. 14, § 9. Compare Ezek. 
xxvii. 14. 

** The height of Mount Argseus, as 
obtained from, the mean of three ob- 
servations taken by Mr. Hamilton, was 
13,017 felt. (Reiea/rchei in Ana Minor, 
voL ii. p. 279.) 

Herodotus calls the Phrygians 
TToXmrpoPaTwdTOvs dirdprwv Kal iroXu- 
Kapwordrovs (v. 49). Strabo says of 
Cappadocia, that it was dya$^ koX icop- 


iroty, fid\iirTa bk airtp Kal poffKv/Mcri 
Twrodawoh (xii, 2, § 10). 

See the next chapter. 

1 Herod, iii. 94 ; iv. 37 ; vii. 79. 

* Strab. xi. 8, §§ 1-6; Plin. //. N. vi 
10 ; Ptol. V. 12 ; Dionys. Perieg. 696-699; 
Eustath. ad Dionys. 19 ; Pomp. Mel. i. 
2, &c. For intermediate fonr^ of the 
name, see Steph. Byz. ad voc. z&vcipes ; 
Menand. Protect. Frs. 6, 41, 42, &c.; 
and Etym. Magn. ad voc. Bix^ip, 
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must be connected with that of the great mountain.® On the 
other side of the Sapeirian country, in the tracts now known as 
Mingrelia and Imeritia, regions of a wonderful beauty and 
fertili^,^ were the Colchians — dependants, but not exactly 
subjects, of Persia.® 

The northern lowland, which consisted of a somewhat narrow 
strip of land between the plateau and the Euxine, was a rich 
and well-wooded region, 650 miles in length, and in breadth 
from forty to a hundred. It was inhabited by a large number 
of rude and barbarous tribes, each of whom possessed a small 
portion of the sea-board.® These tribes, enumerated in the 
order of their occurrence fronji east to west, were the following: — 
the Moschi, the Macrones (or Tzani),^ the Mosynoeci, the Mares, 
the Tibarcni, the Chalybes, the Paphlagones, the Mariandyni, 
the Bithyni, and the Thyni. The Moschi, Macrones, Mosynoeci, 
Mares, and Tibareni dwelt towards the east, occupying the coast 
from Batoum to Ordou.® The Chalybes inhabited the tract 
immediately adjoining on Sindpd.® The Paphlagonians held 
the rest of the coast from the mouth of the Kizil-Irmak to Cape 
Baba, where they were succeeded by the Mariandyni, who owned 
the small tract between Cape Baba and the, mouth of the 
Sakkariyeh (Sangarius).^® From the Sangarius to the canal of 
Constantinople dwelt the Thynians and Bithynians intermixed, 
the former however affecting the coast and the latter the inte- 
rior of the country.^^ The entire tract was of ^ nearly uniform 
character, consisting of wooded spurs from the northern moun- 
tain-ch^in, with valleys of greater or less width between them.^- 


• The I and r are scarcely distinguish- 
able in the Old Persian, and the Persian 
form of Ararat would naturaUy bo 
Alarud or Alalud, The Assyrian re- 
presentation of the word is Urard or 
Ura/rda. (See Sir H. Rawlinson “On 
the Alarodians of Herodotus” in the 
author’s HerodotuSf voL iv. pp. 203- 
206, 2nd edition.) 

* Qeogrwphical J oumal^ Tol. iii. pp. 84, 
85. C(^pare Strabo, xi. 2, § 17. 

® Herod, iii. 97 ; vil 79. 

‘ Except, perhaps, the Mosch. (Seo 
the author’s Herodot/^M^ vol. iv, p. 179, 
note 2nd edition.) 


^ On this identity, see Hecatseiis, 
Fr. 191 ; Strab, xii. 3, § 18 ; Eustath. 
ad Dionys. 766 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc. 
lAaKpu)m, 

* The exact position of each of these 
tribes is considered in the author’s 
fferodottu, vol. iv. pp. 179-184. 

* Herod. L 28 ; Epkorus, Fr. 8iD ; 
Pomp. Mel. i. 21 ; Scymn. Oh. ,988. 

Strab. ziL 2, § 4 ; Scylax, Peripl, 

§ 91. 

« Plin. H. JV. V. 32. 

** See Hamilton, Asia Minor, vol. i. 
pp. 168-167; Chesney, Puphratea £xpe» 
(Utim, vol. i. pp. 821-832. 
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Streams were numerous, and vegetation was consequently rich; 
but it may be doubted whether the climate was healthy. 

The western fowland comprised the inland regions of Mysia, 
Lydia, and Caria, together with the coast-tracts which hacf been 
occupied by immigrant Greeks, and which were known as iEolis, 
Doris, and Ionia. The broad and rich plains, the open valleys, 
the fair grassy mountains, the noble trees, the numerous and 
copious rivers of this district are too well known to need de- 
scription here. The western portion of Asia Minor is a terres- 
trial paradise, Well deserving the praised which Herodotus with 
patriotic enthusiasm bestowed upon it}^ The climate is de- 
lightful, only that it is somewhat tcft) luxurious ; the soil is rich 
and varied in quality ; the vegetable productions are abundant ; 
and the mountains, at any rate anciently, possessed mineral 
treasures of great value. 

The lowland upon the south is narrower and more moun- 
tainous than either of the others. It comprised three countries 
only — ^Lycia, Pamphylia, and Cilicia. The tract is chiefly 
occupied by spurs from Taurus, between which lie warm and 
richly wooded valleys. In Lycia, however, the mountain-ridges 
embrace some e:^tensive uplands,^® on a level not much inferior 
to that of the central plateau itself, while in Pamphylia and 
Cilicia are two or three low alluvial plains of tolerable extent 
and of great fertility. Of these the most remarkable is that 
near Tarsus, formed by the three streams of the Cydnus, the 
Sarus, and the Pyramus, which extends along the coast a 
distance of forty miles and reaches inland ^ove thirt/,^® the 
region which gave to the tract where* it occurs the name of 
Cilicia Campestris or Pedias.^^ 

The Persian dominion in this quarter was not bounded by the 
sea. Opposite to Cilicia lay the large and important island of 


« Herod, i. 142. 01 dk •'Iwfcj . . . 
rod f/Jkv oSpavoO Kal rwv Cipiw iv rtp 
KaWlartp iri^xavov IdpvffdfJievoi v6\ias 
TdvTMV MpdiiTTfav Tuv ijfieis IdfAev' odre 
ykp rd adr^s r<ivrd Trot^ei rj 
'lupiy, oihe rd Karu, odre tA irpbs tiJv 
iju), oHre tA vpbs t^p icrwiprip. 

See Herod, v. 101 ; Soph. Philoct, 


893 ; Strab. ziii. 4, § 5. 

** Fellows, LyciOy pp. 249-251; 256* 
260. . 

« Strab. xiv. 5, §§ 12-17; Beaufort, 
Karamania, pp. 285-288 ; Chesney, Eu- 
$h/rate8 Eocfj^ition^ vol, i. p. 352. 

Strab. xiv. 5, § 1 ; Ptol, Geogra;pK 

V. 8. 
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Cyprus, which was included in the territories of tl^e Great King 
from the time of Cambyses to the close of the Empire. Further 
to the west, Khodes, Cos, Simos, Chios, Eesbos, Tenedos, 
Lemiflis, Imbrus, Samothrace, Thasos, and most of the islands 
of the Egean were for a time Persian, but were never grasped 
with such firmness as to be a source of real strength to their 
conquerors. The same may be said of Thrace and Pseonia, 
subjugated under Darius, and held for some twenty or thirty 
years, but not assimilated, not brought into the condition of 
provinces, and therefore rather a drain upon the Empire than an 
addition to its resources. It seems unnecessary to lengthen out 
this description of the Persian territories by giving an account 
of countries and islands* whose connection with the Empire was 
at once so slight and so temporary. 

A few words must, however, be said respecting Cyprus. This 
island, which is 140 miles long from Bafa (Paphos) to Cape 
Andrea, with an average width for two-thirds of its length of 
thirty-five, and for the remaining third of about six or seven 
miles, is a mountainous tract, picturesque and varied, contain- 
ing numerous slopes, and a few plains, well fitted for cultiva-' 
tion.^® According to Eratosthenes it was in the more ancient 
times richly wooded, but was gradually cleared by human 
labour.^® Its soil was productive, and particularly well suited 
for the vine and the olive. It grew also sufficient com for its 
own use.^® But its special value arose from its jnincral products. 
The copper-mines near Tamasus were enormously productive,^® 
and the ore thehce derived so preponderated over all other 
supplies, that the laterdlomans came to use the word cyprium 
for the metal generally — whence the names by which it is even 
now known in most of the languages of modem Europe.^ On 
the whole Cyprus was considered inferior to no known island.^^ 


** Cheaney, pp. 456460. Compare 
Boae^ li&sen nach KoSf Ac. pp. 83*209. 
» *ip. Stiub.adv. 6, § 6. 

^ Strab. 1. B. c. iifowSs ian Kal 
iviXaios, <rCT(fi t$ aMpK€i 
** Ibid. See alao Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 1. 
** The Oonnan Ku^fer, our own cop- 


per, the Spanish cohre, the Putchitoper, 
and the French cuivre, are all derived 
from the Latin Oyprium, 

® Kar oOdepiat tQp viifftav 

Xehrerai, Strab. 1. s. c. *OXjS«(5TaTOt 
vrjcTMTQv ol Euatath, ad 

Dionys. 508. 
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Besides its vegetable and mineral products, it furnished a large 
number of excellent sailors to the Persian fleet.^ 

It remains to notice briefly those provinces of the south-west, 
which had not been included within any of the preceding 
monarchies, and which are therefore as yet undescribed in these 
volumes. These provinces are the African, and may be best 
considered under the three heads of Egypt, Libya, and the 
Cyrenaica. 

Egypt, if we include under the name not merely the Nile 
valley and thc^ Delta, but the entire interposed between 
the Libyan Desert on the one side and the Arabian Gulf or Ked 
Sea on the other, is a country of pearly the size of Italy It 
measures 520 miles from Elephantint^ to the Mediterranean, 
and has an average width of 150 or IGO miles. It must thus 
contain an area of about 80,000 square miles. Of this space, 
however, at least three-fourths is valueless, consisting of bare 
rocky mountain or dry sandy plain. It is only along the 
course of the narrow valley in which the Nile flows from the 
Cataracts to beyond Cairo,^ in the tract known as the Faioum, 
and in the broad region of the Delta, that cultivation is possible. 
Tilven in the Dqlta itself there are large spaces which are arid, 
and others which are permanent marshes,^ so that considerable 
portions of its surface are unfitted for husbandry. But if the 
quantity of cultivable land is thus limited in Egypt, the 
quality is so excellent, in consequence of the alluvial character 
of the soil, that the country was always in ancient times a sort 
of granary of the world. The noble river, bringing anipially a 
fresh deposit of the richest soil, and ^furnishing a supply of 


Herod, iii. 19 ; vi. 6 ; vii. 90. 

* Heeren {Mmud of Ancient History, 
i. p. 47, E. T.) reckons Egypt as “ equal 
in its superficial contents to two-thirds 
of Germany.” But this is an enor- 
mous over-estinwite. Germany contains 
260,000 square miles, Egypt certainly 
not more than 80,000. Italy, without 
the islands, contains about 90,000 square 
miles. 

^ The Greeks had a notion that the 
valley expanded at some little distance 
above Cairo (Herod, ii. 8 , ad fin.), and 

VOL. III. 


Scylax even compares its shape to that 
of a double-headed axe {Peripl. § 106). 
But in reality the valley only varies in 
width from about seven miles to fifteen 
during its entire course from the Cata- 
racts to the head of the Delta. (Wilkin- 
son in the author’s Herodotus, vol. ii. 
p. 9, note \ 2nd edition.) 

* Herod, ii. 7, 92, 137, 140 ; TJhucyd. 
i. 110; Diod. Sic. i. 31, §5; 34, § 3. 
Compare Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, 
vol, iv. p. 116. 


I 
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water, which is sufficient, if carefully husbanded, to produce a 
succession of luxuriant crops throughout the y ear, ^ makes Egypt 
— ^what it is even at the presenfr day — one of the most fertile 
portions of the earth’s surface — a land of varied products, all 
excellent — ^but especially a land of corn, to which the principal 
nations of the world looked for their supplies, either regularly, 
or at any rate in times of difficulty.^ 

West of Egypt was a dry and sandy tract, dotted with oases, 
but otherwise only habitable along the shore,® which in the time 
of the Persian Empire was occupied by a number of wild tribes 
who were mostly in the lowest condition to which savage man 
is capable of sinking.® The geographical extent of this tract 
was large, exceeding coifsiderably that of Egypt ; but its value 
was slight. Naturally, it produced nothing but dates and hides. 
The inhumanity of the inhabitants made it, however, further 
productive of a commodity, which, until the world is chris- 
tianized, will probably always be regarded as one of high value 
— the commodity of negro slaves, which were procured in the 
Sahara by slave-hunts,^ and perhaps by purchase in Nigritia. 

Still further to the west, and forming the boundary of the 
Empire in this direction, lay the district of the Cyrenaica, a 
tract of singular fertility and beauty. Between Benghazi, in 
east longitude 20*", and the Ras al Tynn (long. 23° 15), there 
rises above the level of the adjacent regions an extensive table- 
land,® which, attracting the vapours that float <^ver the Medi- 
terranean, condenses them, and so abounds with springs and 
rills. ^ general freshness and greenness, with rich vegetation 
in places, is the consequence. Olives, figs, carobs, junipers, 
oleanders, cypresses, cedars, myrtles, arbutus-trees, cover the 
flanks of thu plateau and the hollows which break its surface,® 


* See Gen. xii. 10; xlii. 67 ; Herod, 
iii. 91 ; Tac. Hist. iii. 8 , 48 ; Ann. ii. 
69 ; Plin. Paneff. § 81 ; &c. The depend- 
ence of the Romans on Egypt for their 
com supplies is a well-known fact, 

® Herod, ii. 32; iv. 181. 

• See the desciiption of Herodotus (iv. 
168-172). 

’ Ibid. iv. 183. The practice which 


Herodotus mentions still continues. 
(Hamilton, Wanderings in N. Africa^ 
p.196). 

• The elevation of the upper plateau 
is estimated at from 1800 to 2000 feet. 
(Beechy, ExpedUion to N. Coast of Africa^ 
pp. 434, 436.) 

® Hamilton, pp. 31, 76, 76, 79, 80, &c. 
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while the remainder is suitable alike for the cultivation of 
cereals and for pasturage.^® Nature has also made the region 
a special gift •in the laaerjpitium or dlphivm, which was re- 
garded by the ancients as at once a delicacy and a jflant of 
great medicinal power/^ and which added largely to the value 
of the country. 

Such was the geographical extent of the Persian Empire, and 
such were the chief provinces which it contained besides those 
previously comprised in the empires of Media or Babylon. 
Territorially, ijie great mass of the Empire lay towards the east, 
between long. 50® and 75®, or between the Zagros range and the 
Indian Desert. But its most important provinces were the 
western ones. East of Persepolis, tfie only regions of much 
value were the valleys of the Indus and the Oxus. Westward 
lay Susiana, Babylonia, Assyria, Media, Armenia, Iberia, Cap- 
padocia, Asia Minor, Cyprus, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, the 
Cyrenaica — all countries of great, or at least considerable, 
productiveness. The two richest grain tracts of the ancient 
world, the best pasture regions, the districts which produced 
the most valuable horses, the most abundant of known gold- 
“rields, were inoluded within the limits of the Empire, which 
may be looked upon as self-sufficing, containing within it all 
that man in those days required, not only for his necessities, 
but even for his most cherished luxuries. 

The productiveness of the Empire was the natural result of 
its possessing so many and such large rivers. Six streams of 
the first class,^^ having courses exceeding a ’thousand miles in 
length, helped to fertilise the lands which owned the sway of 
the Great King. These were the Nile, the Indus, the Euphrates, 
the Jaxartes, the Oxus, and the Tigris. Two of the six have 
been already described in these volumes,^* and therefore will 
not need to detain us here ; but a few words must be said 


Beechy, pp. 434-487. 

» See Herod, iv. 169; Scyl. Penpl. 
§ 108 ; PliD. AT. N, xxii. 23 ; Tneopbrast. 
Hist. Pl.yi. 3 ; &c. 

** Europe has only four such rivers : 


the Wolga, the Danube, the SDniepr, 
and the Don. 

** The Euphrates and. the Tigris. 
(See above, vol. i. pp. 6-14.) 
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with respect to each of the remaining four, if our sketch of 
the geography of the Empire is to make any approach to 
completeness. 

The mh was only in the latter part of its course a Persian 
stream. Flowing, as we now know that it does,^^ from within 
a short distance of the equator, it had accomplished more than 
three-fourths of its course before it entered a Persian province. 
It ran, however, through Persian territory a distance of about 
six hundred miles,^^ and conferred on the tract through which 
it passed, immeasurable benefits. The Greeks so^?ietimes main- 
tained that “ Egypt was the gift of the river ; and, though 
this was very far from being, a correct statement in the sense 
intended, there is a meaning of the words in which we may 
accept them as expressing a fact. Egypt is only what she is 
through her river. The Nile gives her all that makes her 
valuable. This broad, ample, and unfailing stream not only by 
its annual inundation enriches the soil and prepares it for tillage 
in a manner that renders only the lightest further labour neces- 
saiy,^ but serves as a reservoir from which inexhaustible supplies 
of the precious fluid can be obtained throughout the whole of 
the year. The water, which rises towards th^ end of Juner 
begins to subside early in October, and for halt* the year — from 
December till June — Egypt is only cultivable through irriga- 
tion. She produces, however, during this period, excellent crops 
—even at the present day, when there are few canals — from 
the facility wdth which water is obtained, by means of a very 
simple engine, out of the channel of the Nile, This unfailing 
supply enabled the cultivator to obtain a second, a third, and 


The laboiv H of Speke, Grant, and 
Baker, have not perhaps solved the en- 
tire mystery of the Nile sources — for a 
chain of lakes may communicate with 
the south-western extremity of the 
Albert Nyanza, or a great stream, the 
true infant Nile, may enter that lake 
from ti|6 west — but they have traced 
the river at any rate southward almost 
to the equator, and shown that it has a 
course of at least 3000 miles. 

Sir G. Wilkinson estimates ihe dis- 


tance of the old apex of the Delta from 
the sea by the Sebennytic branch at 110 
miles — from that to Thebes by the river 
at 421 mUes — from Thebes to Elephan- 
tine at 124 miles — Tqtal, 655 miles. 
(See the author^s Eerodotvs^ vol. ii, pp. 8 
and 10, notes * and 2nd ediflon.) 

Herod, ii. 5 ; Hecatsous, Fr. 279. 

* Herod, ii. 14. Compare Wilkinson, 
Aricient Egyptians, vol. iv. pp, 89-41. 

* ThBshadoiffoi the modem Egyptians 
hasa near represenattive upon the monu- 
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even sometimes a fourth crop from the same land within the 
space of a year.*^ 

The course of the Nile from Elephantine, where it entered 
Egypt, to Cercasorus,^ near Heliopolis, where it bifurcafed, was 
in general north, with, however, a certain tendency westward. 
It entered Egypt nearly in long. 33°, and at Neapolis (more 
than two degi’ees further north) it was still within 15' of the 
same meridian; then, however, it took a westerly bend, crossed 
the 32rid and 31st meridians, and in lat. 28° 23' reached west 
as far as long. 30° 45'. After this It returned a little east- 
ward, recrossed the 31st meridian, and having reached long. 
31° 22' near Aphroditopolis (lat. 29° 25'), it proceeded almost 
due north to Ccrcasorus in lat. 30° 7'. The course of the river 
up to this point was, from its entry into the country, about 540 
miles. At Cercasorus the Delta began. The river threw out 
two branches, which flowed respectively to the north-east and 
the north-west, while between them was a third channel, a con- 
tinuation of the previous course of the stream, which pierced the 
Delta through its centre, flowing almost due north. Lower down, 
fuither branch channels were thrown out, some natural, some 

ments. It consists of a long pole work- * Wilkinson, vol. iv. pp. 96, 97. 

ing over a cross-bar, with a rope and * Herod, ii. 15, 17, and 97 ; Strab. 

bucket at one end, and a weight to xvii. 1, § 30; Pomp. Mel. i. 9. 
balance them at the other. 



Ancient Shadoof. 
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artificial, and the triangular tract between the two outer arms 
of the river was intersected by at least five,® aild (in later times) 
by fourteen large streams.® The*right and left arms appear to 
have bften of about equal length, and may be estimated at 160 
or 160 miles ; the central arm had a shorter course, not exceed- 
ing 110 miles. The volume of water which the Nile pours 
into the Mediterranean during a day and night is estimated at 
from 160,000 millions to 700,000 millions of cubic rmtres? It 
was by far the largest of all the rivers of the Empire. 

The Indus, which was»the next largest of the^Persian rivers 
to the Nile, rose (like the Nile) outside the Persian territory. 
Its source is in the region north of the Himalaya range, about 
lat. 31°, long. 82° 30'.® IX begins by flowing to the north-west, 
in a direction parallel to that of the Western Himalayas, along 
the northern flank of which it continues in this line a distance 
of about 700 miles, past Ladak, to long. 75° nearly. Here it is 
met by the Bolor chain, which prevents its further progress in 
this direction and causes it to turn suddenly nearly at a right 
angle to the south-west. Entering a transverse valley, it finds 
a way (which is still very imperfectly known®) through the 
numerous ridges of the Himalaya to the plain at its southern 
base, on which it debouches about thirty miles above Attock. 
It is difficult to say at what exact point it crossed the Persian 
frontier, but probably at least the first 700 miles of its course 
were through territory not Persian. From Attock to the sea 
the Indus is a noble river. It runs for 900 miles in a general 

direction of S.S.W. through the plain in one main stream (which 

» 

® See the description of Herodotus {Peiripl. § 106) and Strabo (xvii. 1, § 18) 
(ii. 17)» who calls the three main have also seven mouths : the Canobic, 
branches the Canobic, the Sebennytic, Bolbitine, Sebennytic, Phatnitic, Men- 
and the Pelusiac. From the Sebennytic, desian, Tanitic, and Pelusiac. 
or central stream, there branched out • Plin. Jf, N, v. 10. 

(according to him) two others, which he ’ Horner, in Transactims of the Royal 

calls the Saitic (Sanitic ?) and the Men- Society ^ vol. cxlv. pp. 101-138. 
desian. Both these seem to have inter- * See Oapt. Strachey’s paper in the 
vehed between the Sebennytic and the Oeographieul Journal^ vol. xxiii. pp. 1-69. 
Peluua^mouths. There were also two * See Capt. Strachey’s Map, and corn- 
artificial channels— the Bucolic and the pare Lieut. Macartney’s ** Memoir ” in 
Bolbitine— the former between the Se- the second volume of Elphinstoue's 
bennytio and the Mendesian, the latter Caubulf pp. 415, 416. 
a branch from the Canobic. Scylax 
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is several hundred yards in width), while on its way it throws 
off also from time to time small side streamlets, which are either 
consumed in irrigation or rejoin the main channel. A little 
below Tatta its Delta begins — a Delta, however, much inferior 
in size to that of the Nile. The distance from the apex to the 
sea is not more than sixty miles, and the breadth of the tract 
embraced between the two arms does not exceed seventy 
miles.'^ The entire course of the Indus is reckoned at 1960 
miles, of which probably 1260 were through Persian terri- 
tory. The ^olume of the stream ^is always considerable, 
while in the rainy season it is very great. The Indus is said 
then to discharge into the Indian Ocean 446,000 cubic feet 
per second,^® or 4280 millions of cubic yards in the twenty* 
four hours. 

The Oxus rises from an Alpine lake,^^ l 3 dng on the western 
ride of the Bolor chain in lat. 37® 40', long. 73® 60'. After a 
rapid descent from the high elevation of the lake, during which 
it pursues a somewhat serpentine course, it debouches from the 
hiUs upon the plain about long. 69® 20', after receiving the river 
of Fyzabad, and then proceeds, first west and afterwards north- 
west, across the Great Kharesmian Desert to the Sea of Aral. 
During the first 450 miles of its course, while it runs among the 
hills, it receives from both sides numerous and important tribu- 
taries ; but from the meridian of Balkh these fail entirely, and 
for above 500 miles the Oxus pursues its solitary way, unaug- 


At Mittun Kote, after receiving 
the great stream of the Chenab, which 
bringp with it the waters of all the other 
Punjab rivers, the Indus is more than a 
mile wide, and never less than 15, feet 
deep. This width continues till Bukker 
(lat. 27® 40'). From Bukker to Schwan 
(lat. 26® 25') the average width is about 
three-quarters of a mile. At Hyderabad 
(lat. 25® 28') it is 830 yards, while at 
Tatta it is ndt more than 700 yards. 
(Oeografh. Joumal, vol. iil pp. 126-135.) 

The true Delta, which lies between 
the Buggaur and Sata arms, is here 
spoken of. If we take the Delta in the 
widest sense of the term, extending it 
southward to the Koree mouth, which 
only conveys water during the time of 


the annual inundation, the size of it 
will be greatlj’ enlarged. It^must then 
be said to extend along the coast for 
125 miles, and inland for above 100. 
Its area, according to this latter view 
of its limits, has been estimated at 7000 
square miles. (See Burnes, in the Geo^ 
graph. Journal^ vol. iii. pp. 136-123, and 
compare the third volume of his Bo- 
hhara, pp. 228*240.) 

** Keith Johnston, Physical Atlasy 
“Hydrology,” No. 5, p. 14. The estimate 
of Major Cunningahm is 1977 miles. 
{Ladakf p. 90.) • 

Wood’s Mmovr on the Indus, p. 806. 

Geograph, Journal, vol. x, p. 586. 
The elevation of this lake is estimated 
at 15,600 feet. 
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mented by a single affluent, across the waste of Tartary, rolling 
through the desert a wealth of waters, which must diminish, but 
which docs not seem very sensibly to diminish, by evaporation. 
At Kil^f, sixty miles north-west of Balkh, the width of the river 
is 350 yards at Khodja Salih, thirty miles lower down, it is 
823 yards with a depth of twenty feet ; at Kerki, seventy 
miles below Khodja Salih, it is “twice the width of the Danube 
at Buda-Pesth/’^^ or about 940 yards at Betik, on the route 
between Bokhara and Merv, its width has diminished^ to 650 
yards, but its depth has ipcreased to twenty-nine |eet.^® Finally, 
at Gcrlen Hezaresp near Khiva, “ the breadth of the Oxus is so 
great, that both banks are hardly distinguishable at the same 
time but the stream iti here comparatively shallow, ceasing 
to be navii^able at about this point.^ The present course of 
the Oxus from its rise in Lake Sir-i-Kol to its termination in 
the Sea of Aral is estimated at 1400 miles.^ Anciently its 
course must have been still longer. The Oxus, in the time of 
the Achsemenian kings, fell into the Caspian® by a channel 
which can even now be traced.^ Its length was thus increased 
by at least 450 miles, and, exceeding that of the Jaxartes, fell 
but little short of the length of the Indus. 

The Oxus, like the Nile and the Indus, has a periodical 
swell, which lasts from May to October.® It does not, however, 
overflow its banks. Under a scientific system of imgation 
it is probable that a considerable belt of land on either side 
of its course might be brought under cultivation. But at 
present the extren^e limit to which culture is carried, except 
in the immediate vicinity of Khiva,® seems to be four miles ; ^ 


** Bumeg, Bokhara^ vol. ii. p. 3 90. 

Ibid. Compare vol. i. p. 249. 

Vdmb^ry, TravdSy p. 228. 

** The famous bridge of boats, which 
unites Buda with Pesth, is said to mea- 
sure 1 408 feet. (Murray, Hwndhooic for 
S, Germany, p. 435, 3rd edition.) 

Burnes, Bokhara, vol. ii. p. 190. 

» Vd^^bdry, p. 147. 

* Bumes, Bokhara, vol. ii. p. 189. 

* Keith Johnston, Physical Atlas, 
“Hydrology,"' No. 5, p. 14. 

^ Herod, i. 02; Aristobulus ap. 


Strab. xi. 7, § 3 ; Patrocles ap. eund. 
xi. 11, § 6 ; Eratosth. ap. eund. xi. 6, 
§ 1 ; Plin, II. N. vi. 17 ; Arrian, £xp. 
Alex. iii. 29; Dionys. Perieg. 1. 748; 
Mela, iii. 6 ; Ptol. Geograph, vi. 14. 

* See Meyendorf, Voyage d Bokhara, 
PP^ 239-241 ; Vdmbdry, Travd^pp, 106, 

* Bumes, Bokhara, vol. ii. p. 192. 

* On the cultivation here, see Vdm- 
bdry,pp. 320, 121, and 141, 

’ Burnes, 1. s. c. 
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while often, in the absence of human care, the desert creeps up 
to the very brink of the river. 

The Jaxartes, or Sir-Deriaf, rises from two sources in the 
Thian-chan mountain chain, the more remote of which is in 
long. 79® nearly.® The two streams both flow to the westward 
in almost parallel valleys, uniting about long. 71®. After their 
junction the course of the stream is still to the westward for 
two degrees ; but between Khokand and Tashkend the river 
sweeps round in a semicircle and proceeds to run first due 
north and thep north-west, skirting the Kizil Koum desert to 
Otrar, where it resumes its original westerly direction and 
flows with continually diminishing^ volume across the desert to 
the Sea of Aral. The Jaxartes is a Stnaller stream than the 
Oxus. At Otrar, after receiving its last tributary, it is no 
more than 250 yards wide. Below this point it continually 
dwindles, partly from evaporation, partly from the branch 
streams which it throws off right and left, of which the chief 
are the Cazala and the Kuvan Deria. On its way through the 
desert it spreads but little fertility along its banks, which are 
in places high and arid, in others depressed and swampy.® The 
Ijranch streams, are of some service for irrigation ; and it is 
possible that a scientific system might turn the water of the 


* For the true gource of the Jaxartes, 
and the real coifl’se of its upper branches, 
see the Map accompanying Mr. J. 
Michell’s paper in vol, xxxi. of the (?co- 
graphical Journalj opp. p. 356. 

® On the course of the lower Jaxartes, 
see an article in the Quarterly Review 
for October, 186.5, pp. 553, 554: — 

Watering with its numerous affluents 
in the upper part of its basin,’’ says the 
writer, “one of the most fertile and 
delightful countries in the world, and 
fringed throughout its course with the 
richest cultivation, it debouches below 
the town of TurMstan upon a saline 
steppe, aiyi its character becomes en- 
tirely altered. Where the banks are 
high, a thin belt of jungle alone sepa- 
rates the river from the desert ; where 
they are low, inundations, forming reedy 
lagoons and impassable morasses, spread 
for hundreds of miles over the face of 


the plain ; in the intermediate portions 
alone, where the banka admit the river 
over the adjacent lands at the time of 
flood, but cut off the supply of water 
at other seasons, is there much culti- 
vation or pastulhgo. In such positions 
the lands are said to be exceedingly 
fertile, fhe irrigating waters overlaying 
the surface with a rich alluvial loam, 
which, in combination with the saline 
soil, is found to be peculiarly favourable 
to agriculture. Whether Russian en- 
gineering science, by a skilful manage- 
ment of the waters of the river, will be 
able to conquer the general st^ity of 
the adjoining steppe to any appreciable 
extent, remains to be seen; but it is 
certain that in all history the^ lower 
basin of the river has been regarded as 
an irreclaimable desert.” 

Butakoff, in Oeogmj^hical Journal, 
vol xxiii. p. 99, 
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main channel to good account, and by its means redeem from 
the desert large tracts which have never yet been cultivated. 
But no such system has hitherto been applied to the Sir, and 
it is doubtful whether success would attend it. The Sir, where 
it falls into the Sea of Aral, is very shallow, seldom even in 
the flood season exceeding four feet.“ The length of the 
stream was till recently estimated at mere than 1208 miles 
hut the latest explorations seem to require an enlargement of 
this estimate by at least 200 or 250 miles. 

In rivers of the second class the Persian Empire was so 
rich that it will be impossible, within the limits prescribed for 
the present work, to do more than briefly enumerate them. 
The principal were, in Asia Minor, the Hermus (Ghiediz Chai), 
and the Mseander (Mendere) on the west, the Sangarius 
(Sakkariyeh), the Halys (Kizil Irma,k), and the Iris (Yechil 
Irmak) on the north, the Cydnus (Tersoos Chai), Sams (Cili- 
cian Syhun), and Pyramus (Cilician Jyhun) on the south ; — in 
Armenia and the adjacent regions, the Araxes (Aras), Cyrus 
(Kur), and Phasis (Rion) ; — on the Iranic plateau, the Sefid-rud, 
the Zenderud or river of Isfahan, the Etymandrus (Helmend), 
and the Arius (Heri-rud) ; — ^in the low country east of ths^ 
Caspian, the Gurgan and Ettrek, rivers of Hyrcania, the 
Margus (Murghab or river of Merv), the Dehas or river ol 
Balkh, the Ak Su or Bokhara river, and the Kizil Deria, 
a stream in the Khanat of Kokand; — in Affghanistan and 
India, the Kabul river, the Hydaspes (Jelum), the Acesines 
(Chenjib), the Hydraotes (Ravee), and the Hyphasis (Sutlej or 
Gharra);— in Persia IJroper, the Oroatis (lEndyan or Tab), 
and the Bendamir in Susiana, the Pasitigris (Kuran), the 
Hedypnus (Jerahi), the Choaspes (Kerkhah), and the Eulseus 
(a branch of the same); — in the Upper Zagros region, the 
Gyndes (Diyaleh), and the Greater and Lesser Zabs ; — in Meso- 
potamia, the Chaboras (Khabour), and Bilichus (Belik); — 
finally, in Syria and Palestine, the Orontes or river of Antioch 
(Nahr-el-Asy), the Jordan, and the Barada or river of Da- 

“ Btttakoff, in Oeographical Journal, tuI. atTiii. p. 99. 

“ Keith Johneton, Phyned A)lat, “ Hydrology,” No. 6, p. 14, 
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mascus. Thus, besides the six great rivers of the Empire, 
forty other considerable streams^ fertilised and enriched the 
territories of the Persian morJarch, which, though they em- 
braced many arid tracts, where cultivation was difficult, *lnu8t 
be pronounced upon the whole well-watered, considering their 
extent and the latitude in which they lay. 

The Empire possessed, besides its rivers, a number of im- 
portant lakes. Omitting the Caspian and the Aral, which lay 
upon its borders, there were contained within the Persian terri- 
tories the following important basins >— the Urumiyeh, Lake 
Van, and Lake Goutcha or Sivan in Armenia ; Lakes Touz- 
Qhieul, Egerdir, Bey-Shehr, Chardak, Soghla, Buldur, Ghieul- 
Hissar, Iznik, Abullionte, Maniyas, and many others in Asia 
Minor; the Sabakhah, the Bahr-el-Melak, and the Lake of 
Antioch in Northern Syria ; the Lake of Hems in the Ccele- 
Syrian valley ; the Damascus lakes, the Lake of Merom, the 
Sea of Tiberias, and the Dead Sea in Southern Syria and 
Palestine ; Lake Moeris and the Natron lakes'* in Egypt ; the 
Balir-i-Ncdjif in Babylonia; Lake Neyriz in Persia Proper; 
the Lake of Seistan in the Iranic Desert ; and Lake Manchurin 
the Indus valley. Several of these have been already described 
in these volumes.'® Of the remainder the most important 
were the Lake of Van, the Touz-Ghieul, the great lake of 
Seistan, and. Lake Moeris. These cannot be dismissed without 
a brief description. 

Lake Van is situated at a very unusual elevation, being 


Of these forty streams, no fewer 
than seventeen have been already de- 
scribed in these volumes — the two Zabs, 
the Biyi^eh, the Belik, and the Kha- 
bour in vol. i. (pp. 183-188) ; most of 
the remainder in vol. ii., as the Aras 
(pp. 267, 258) ; the Sefid-rud (p. 258) ; 
the Zonderud (p. 259) ; the Hindyan or 
Tab (p. 464) ; the*Jerahi, (pp. 464, 465) ; 
the Kuranft(pp. 465-457) ; the Kerkhah 
with its two branches (pp. 457, 458) ; 
the Orontes (pp. 459-461) ; the Barada 
(pp. 462, 463), and the Jordan (pp. 463, 
464). For a description of the Benda- 
mir, see above, p. 88. For some account 
of the other streams, see the author’s 


e 

Herodotjj^j vol. i. pp. 315-317, 447, 448, 
459-461. 2Dd edition. 

On these lakes, see a paper by Sir 
G. Wilkinson, in the Joui'nal of the 
Geographical Society^ vol. luii. pp. US- 
lib. 

** See vol. i. p. 14, for a description 
of the Bahr-i-Nedjif ; vol, ii. pp. 260, 
261, for an account of the Urumiyeh, 
and pp. 466-472, for descriptions of the 
Sabal^h, the Bahr-cl-Melak, the Da- 
mascus lakes, the Dead Sea, thesSea of 
Tiberias, Lake Merom, the Lake of 
Hems, and the Sea of Antioch. Finally, 
see p. 89 of the present volume for a 
description of Lake Neyriz. 
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more than 6400 feet above the sea level.^® It, is a triangular 
basin, of which the three sides front respectively S.S.E., N.NJE., 
and N.W. by W. The sides are all irregular, being broken by 
rockj^ promontories ; but the chief projection lies to the east 
of the lake, where a tract is thrown out which suddenly nar- 
rows the expanse from about fifty miles" to less than five. The 
greatest length of the basin is from N.E. to S.W., where it ex- 
tends a distance of eighty miles between Amis and Tadvan ; 
its greatest width is between Aklat and Van, where it mea- 
^sures across somewhat more than fifty milec.^ The scenery 
which surrounds it is remarkable for its beauty.* The lake is 
embosomed amid high mountains, picturesque in outline, and 
all reaching in places the level of perpetual snow. Its waters, 
generally placid, but sometimes lashed into high waves, are 
of the deepest blue ; while its banks exhibit a succession of 
orchards, meadows, and gardens which have scarcely their 
equals in Asia. The lake is fed by a number of small streams 
flowing down from the lofty ridges which surround it, and 
having no outlet, is of course salt, though far less so than the 
neighbouring lake of Ummiyeh. Gulls and cormorants float 
upon its surface fish can live in it ; and it is not distasteful 
to cattle.® Set in the expanse of waters are a few small islets, 
whose vivid green contrasts well with the deep azure which 
surrounds them. 

The Touz-Ghieul is a basin of a very different character. 
Situated on the upland of Phrygia, in lat. 39®, long. 33® 30', 
its elevation is ribt more than 2500 feet.® Low hills of sand- 
stone and conglomerate encircle it,^ but generally at some 
distance, so that a tract of plain, six or seven miles in width. 


*• Mr. Brant’s observations, made in 
1838, showed the elevation of Lake Van 
to be 6467 feet. {Geograph. Journal^ 
voL z. p. 410.) 

1 Lake Van waa first correctly laid 
down by Lieut Glascott, in the year 
1838.* The results of his survey were 
embodied in maps published by the 
Royal Geographical Society in 1840. 
(See Oeograph, JmrwjXf vol. x. Maps 
opp. pp. 1 and 630.) 


• Shiel in Oeograph. Journal^ vol. viii 

p. 63; Brant, in the same, vol. x. p. 
891 ; Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 
22.34 and 887-412. * 

• Layard, p, 416. 

« Ibid. 1. B. c. 

• Biunt in Geograph, Jowmod^ voL x. 
p. 403. Compare vol. iii. p. 60. 

® Oeograph. Journal^ vol. x. p, 299. 

’ Hamilton, Aeki, Mi/nor^ vol. ii p, 
235# 
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intervenes between their base and the shore. The shape of 
the lake is an irregular oval, with the greater axis running 
nearly due north and south. Its greatest length is estimated 
at forty-five miles ; ® its width varies, but is generally from ten 
to sixteen miles.® At one point, however, nearly opposite to 
Kodj Hissar, the lake narrows to a distance of no more than 
five miles ; and here a causeway has been constructed from 
shore to shore, which, though ruined, still affords a dry path- 
way in the summer.^® The water of the Touz-Ghieul is 
intensely salt, ccpitaining at some seasons of the year no less 
than tliirty-two per cent, of saline matter,^^ which is con- 
siderably more than the amount of^such matter in the water 
of the Dead Sea.^® The surrounding plain is barren, in places 
marshy, and often covered with an incrustation of salt.^® The 
whole scene is one of desolation. The acrid waters support 
no animal organisation ; birds shun them ; the plain grows 
nothing but a few stunted and sapless shrubs.^® The only 
signs of life which greet the traveller are the carts of the 
natives, which pass him laden with the salt that is obtained 
with ease from the saturated water.^® 

** The Zerreh, or Sea of Seistan — called sometimes the Hamfin, 
or expanse ” — is situated in the Seistan Desert on the Great 
Iranic plateau, and consequently at an elevation of (probably) 
3000 feet.^® It is formed by the accumulation of the waters 
brought down by^ the Helmcnd, the Haroot-rud, the river of 


® Chesney, Eujjhrates Expedition, vol. 
i. !>. 346. Mr. Hanulton estimated the 
circumference at 30 leagues. {Qeograph. 
Journal, vol. viii. p. 147.) 

• Chesney, vol. i. p. 347. 

Hamilton, Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 
237. Mr. Ainsworth speaks of the 
whole lake as almost entirely dry in 
summer." (Geograph Journal, vol. x. 
p. 298.) But thi9 is an exaggeration of 
the truth. • 

“ Hamilton, vol. ii. Appendix, p. 388. 

“ See above, vol. ii. p. 469, note *®, 
Hamilton, vol. ii. pp. 235-237. 

** Hamilton, in Qeograph, Journal, 
vol. viiL p. 147. “ The water of the 
lake," says this traveller, ^^is so ex- 


tremely salt that ho fish or other^imals 
can live ijj it ; birds dare not even touch 
the water ; their wings become instantly 
stiff with a thick crust of salt." Mr. 
Ainsworth (GeograpK J(nirnal, vol. x. 
p. 299) regards what is here said of the 
birds as a myth, but agrees that neither 
fish, mollusc, nor shell is to be found in 
the lake, and that no birds were seen 
by his party to float on it. 

Hamilton, Am Minor, vol. ii. p. 235. 

** Ibid. pp. 237, 238. 

See Feiiier’s Caravan Journ^a, p. 
429, with the editor’s note. 

»» The entire plateau is supposed to 
have, at least, this elevation* (See 
Fraser, Khoraaan, p. 162.) 
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Khash, the Furrah-rud, and other streams, which flow fix)m 
the mountains of AfFghanistan, with converging courses to the 
south-west. It is an extensive ‘basin, composed of two arms, an 
eastern and a western.^® The western arm, which is the larger 
of the two, has its greatest length from N.N.E. to S.S.W., and 
extends in this direction about ninety milcs.^® Its greatest 
width is about twenty-five miles. The eastern arm is rather 
more than forty miles long, and from ten to twenty broad. It 
is shaped much like a fish’s tail. The two arms are connected 
by a strait seven or eight miles in width, which joins them near 
their northern extremities. The water of the lake, though not 
salt, is black and has a bad taste. Fish support life in it with 
difficulty, and never gfow to any great size. The lake is shal- 
low, not much exceeding a depth of three or four feet. It 
contracts greatly in the summer, at which time the strait con- 
necting the two arms is often absolutely dry.^^ The edges of 
the lake are clothed with tamarisk and other trees ; and where 
the rivers enter it, sometimes by several branches, the soil is 
rich and cultivation productive : ^ but elsewhere the sand of 
the desert creeps up almost to the margin of the water, clothed 
only with some sickly grass and a few scattered shrubs.^^ 

The Bi»'ket-el-Kerouii,or Lake Moeris of the classical writers,^^ 
is a natural basin— not, as Herodotus imagined,^^ an artificial 
one — situated on the western side of the Nile valley, in a curious 
depression which nature has made among the Libyan hills. 
This depression — the modem district of the Faioom — is a 
circular plain, which sinks gradually towards the north-west, 
descending till it is more than 100 feet below the surface of the 
Nile at low water.^® The northern and north-western portion 


Gen. Ferrier, the only European 
who has recently visited the Lake of 
Seistan, calls its shape kind of trefoil 
without a stalk, having the head very 
long’* (Oa/ravan JowrMys, p. 430) ; htit 
the map attached to his work scarcely 
bears#ut this description. 

Gen. Ferrier ( 1 . s. c.) calls the 
length ** 25 parasangs” {i.e, farsakhs). 
Beckoning the farsakh at 8} poiles, this 
would give a length of 87} miles. 


** Ferrier, p. 430. 

® Ibid. pp. 418, 414, 423, &c. 

® Ibid. p. 420. 

« Herod, ii. 149 ; Strab. xvii. 1, § 37 ; 
Died. Sic. i. 52, § 8 ; Plin. If, N, xxvi 
12 . 

** Herod. 1. s. c. So Diodorus (i 61). 
Strabo, on the other hand, seems to have 
re^rded the basin as natur^d. 

“ This district was first explored by 
M. Linant de Bellefonds. A good de- 
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of the depression is occupied by the lake, a sheet of brackish 
■water shaped like a horn (whence the modem name®^), mea- 
suring about thirty-five or thirty-six miles from end to end, 
and attaining in the middle a width of between five and six 
Tnilpg The area of the lake is estimated roughly at 150 square 
miles,® its circumference at about ninety miles.® It has a 
depth varying from twelve to twenty-four feet.® Though the 
water is somewhat brackish, yet the Birket contains several 
species of fresh-water fish and in ancient times its fisheries 
are said to havq been exceedingly produrtive.® 

The principal cities of the Empire were, besides Pasargadse 
and Persepohs, Susa’^ — ^the chief (jty of Susiana — which be- 
came the capital; Babylon, Ecbatantf, Khages, Zadracarta,* 
Bactra (now Balkh), Maracanda (now Samarcand), Aria, or 
Artacoana* (Herat), Caspatyrus on the Upper Indus,* Taxila® 
(Attock ?), Pura* (perhaps Bunpoor), Carmana^ (Kerman), Ar- 
bela, Nisibis, Amida (now Diarbekr); Mazaca in Cappadocia;* 


scription of it is given by Mr. Blakesley 
in his edition of Herodotus (vol. i. pp. 
303-308), 

Keren, or Kom, is one of the roots 
which tlie Semitic and Indo-European 
languages possess in* common. It ap- 
iiears in Hebrew os -np, in Arabic as 
keroun or gom, in Greek as Kipas, Lat. 
cornu, Germ, and English horn, &c, 

Blakesley, p. 304. 

Ibid. p. 30r, note. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson calls the 
depth 24 feet. (See the author’s //ero- 
Mm, p. 196, note •*, 2nd edition.) M. 
Linant’s calculations imply a depth of 
only 12 feet. 

** Wilkinson, ATident Egyptuins, vol. 
hi. p. 66. 

** Herod, iii 90; Diod. Sic. i. 62, 

§§ 6 , 6 . 

* For a description of Susa, see vol. 
ii. p. 474. 

^ 2^racarta was the capital of Hyr- 
cania (Arrian, Etep, Alex. in. 25.) It 
contained % palace 03a<ri\«a), no doubt 
the residence of the satrap. Heeren 
locates Zadracarta in the neighbourhood 
of Nishapoor (Aa. Nat. vol. i. p. 287, 
note E. T.) : but Hyrcania scarcely ex- 
tended so far to the east. 

“ Artacoana is called the chief city of 


the Arians by Arrian {Exp. Alex. iii. 
25). It is mentionerl by Pliny (ff. N. 
vL 28), Isidore {Mam. Parth. § 16), 
Strabo (.vi. 10, § 1), and Ptolemy {Geo- 
graph. vi. 17). Its identity with Herat 
is uncertain, but probable. 

* Herod, iii. 102 ; iv. 44. 

* Arrian, Exp. Alex, v, 8. TdftXa 

• . . v6\ip fieydXrjv Kal evdaipova, 
peylffT’tjv rup peroJ^if re irorapov 

Kal 'Tdao-TTou. Strab. xv. 1, § 28. Td^iXa 
. . . rrdXis pxXdXrj Kal eCpopwTdrri. The 
identification of Taxila with Attock is 
generally agreed upon. 

“ Heeren, from the resemblanfte of the 
name {^g. Nat. vol. i. p. 270, note), 
identifies Pura (HoOpa, Arr. Exp. Al. vi. 
24) with the modem Puhra, a small 
village about 15 miles N.E. of Bunpoor. 
But the argument drawn from the name 
is weak, since poor or pore means simply 
“ a fortified place.” And Puhra has no 
signs of antiquity about it, while Bun- 
poor possesses a most remarkable — 
probably a very ancient — citadel. (Pot- 
tinger, Travda, pp. 169 and 176.) 

’ See above, p. 92. • 

* On the importance of Mazaca, see 

Strab. xii. 2, §§ 7-9 ; Plin. M. N. vi. 3 ; 
Solin. Polyhist. § 47: Cap- 

padoces matrem urbium nominant.” 
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Trapezus (Trebizond), Sinop^, Dascyleium,*^ Sardis, Ephesus, 
Miletus, Gordium,^® Perga, and Tarsus in Asia Minor; Damas- 
cus, Jerusalem, Sidon, Tyre, Azotus or Ashd&d, and Gaza in 
Syrian; Memphis and Thebes in Eg3rpt ; Cyr^n^ and Barca in 
the Cyrenaica. Of these, while Susa had from the time of 
Darius Hystaspis a decided pre-eminence as the main residence 
of the Court, and consequently as the usual seat of government, 
there were three others which could boast the distinction of 
being royal abodes from time to time, either regularly at certain 
seasons, or occasionally at the caprice of the monarch. These 
were Babylon, Ecbatana, and Persepolis, the capitals respect- 
ively of Chaldaea, Media, and Persia Proper, all great and an- 
cient cities, accustomed«to the presence of Courts, and all occu- 
pying positions sufficiently central to render them not ill-suited 
for the business of administration. Next to these in order of 
dignity may be classed the satrapial residences, often the chief 
cities of old monarchies, such as Sardis, the capital city of 
Lydia, Dascyleium of Bithynia, Memphis of Egypt, Bactra of 
Bactria, and the like ; while the third rank was held by the 
towns, where there was no Court, either royal or satrapial. 

Before this chapter is concluded, a few words must be said 
with respect to the countries which bordered upon the Persian 
Empire. The Empire was surrounded, for the most part, either 
by seas or deserts. The Mediterranean, the Egean, the Pro- 
pontis, the Eiixine, the Caspian, the Indian Ocean," the Persian 
Gulf, and the Arabian Gulf or Red Sea washed its shores, 
boun(^jng almost all its western, and much of its northern and 
southern sides; while ^e sands of the Sahara, the deserts of 
Arabia and Syria, of India and Thibet, filled up the greater 
part of the intervening spaces. The only countries of import- 
ance which can be viewed as in any sense neighbours of Persia 
are European and Asiatic Scythia, Hindustan, Arabia, Ethiopia, 
and Greece. 

Where the Black Sea, curving round to the nortk, ceased 


On the importance of Gordium, see 
Arrian, JKrjf). Al I 29; Strab. xii. 6, 

§ 3 . 


• Herod, iii. 120; Xen. EeU, iii. 1, 
S 10 ; 2, § 1 ; iv. 1, § 16 ; Strab. xii. 8, 
§10; Arr, E^p, Al, i. 12; &c. 
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to ftimish to the Empire the advantage of a water barrier, a 
protection of almost equal strength was afforded to it by the 
mountain-chain of the Caucasus. Excepting on the extreme 
east, where it slopes gently to the Caspian, this rangeis one 
of great elevation, possessing but few passes, and very difficult 
to traverse. Its fastnesses have always been inhabited by wild 
tribes, jealous of their freedom ; and these tribes may have 
caused annoyance, but they could at no time have been a 
serious danger to the Empire. They were weak in numbers, 
divided in nationality “ and in interests, and quite incapable 
of conducting any distant expedition. Like their modem suc- 
cessors, the Circassians, Abassians, and Lesghians, their one 
and only desire was to maintain themselves in possession of 
their beloved mountains; and this desire would cause them 
to resist all attempts that might be made to traverse their 
country, whether proceeding from the north or from the south, 
from the inhabitants of Europe or from those of Asia. Persia 
was thus strongly protected in this quarter ; but still she could 
not feel herself altogether safe. Once at least within historic 
memory the barrier of the Caucasus had proved to be sur- 
mountable. From the vast Steppe which stretches northwards 
from its base, in part salt, in part grassy, had crossed into Asia 
— through its passes or round its eastern flank — a countless host, 
which had swept all before it, and brought ruin upon flourishing 
empires.^^ The Scythian and Sarmartian^* hordes of the steppe- 
country between the Wolga and the Dnieper were to the 
monarchies of Western Asia a permanent, if a somewhat dis- 
tant, peril It could not be forgotteji that they had proved 
themselves capable of penetrating the rocky barrier which 
would otherwise have seemed so sure a protection, or that 
when they swarmed across it in the seventh century before our 


The modem Daghistan, compared 
with the reat of Ihe Caucasua, ia a low 
region. The route along the ahorea of 
the Caspian, by Derbend and Baku, 
preaenta but few difficultieB. 

On the ethnology of the Caucasua 
region, see Professor Max Miiller’s Xan- 
0 / the 8&a of Wwr, pp. 114-121. 

VOL. III. 


*• For an account of the great inva- 
sion of the Scytha, see above, vol. ii. 
pp. 221-227. 

‘^According to Herodotus (iv. 21), 
the steppe between the Don alfd the 
Wolga was in the possession of the 
Sauromatse (or Sarmat®), as early as 
the reign of Darius Hystaapis. 

K 
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era, their strength was at first irresistible. The Persians knew, 
what the great nations of the earth afterwards ^forgot, that 
along, the northern horizon there lay a blaek cloud, which 
might at any time burst, carrying desolation to their homes 
and bringing ruin upon their civilisation. We shall find the 
eourse of their history importantly affected by a sense of this 
danger, and we shall have reason to admire the wisdom of their 
measures of precaution against it. 

It was not only to the west of the Caspian that the danger 
threatened. East of t^at sea also was a vast steppe-region — 
rolling plains of sand or grass — the home of nomadic hordes 
similar in character to thos^ who drank the waters of the Don 
and Wolga. The Sacsef Massagetre, and Dahse of this country, 
who dwelt about the Caspian, the Aral, and the Lower Jaxartes,^*^ 
were an enemy scarcely less formidable than the Sarmatians 
and the Scyths of the West. As the modern Iran now suffers 
from the perpetual incursions of Uzbegs and Turcomans, so the 
north-eastern provinces of the ancient Persia were exposed to 
the raids of the Asiatic Scythians and the Massaget?e,^® who 
were confined by no such barrier as the Caucasus, having merely 
to cross a river, probably often fordable during the summer, in 
order to be in Persia. Hyrcania^and Parthia had indeed a cer- 
tain amount of protection from the Kharesmian Desert ; but the 
upper valleys of the great streams — ^the satrapies of Sogdiana 
and Bactria — must have suffered considerable annoyance from 
such attacks. 

On^he side of India, the Empire enjoyed a twofold security. 
From the shores of tl^p Indian Ocean in the vicinity of the 
Eunn of Cutch to the 31st parallel of north latitude — a distance 
of above 600 miles— there extends a desert, from one to two 
hundred miles across, which effectually shuts off the valley of 


**See especially Strabo, xi. 8, § 2. 
Compare Herod, l 201-216. 

^"Btrab. zi. 8, § 4. The Persians 
seemA^ have giuurded against this danger 
by establishmg eXong the line of the 
Jaxartes a number of fortified posts. 
We hear of seven (Arrian, Exp, Alex, 
iv. 2), the principal being Cyropolis or 


Cyresdiata, a town founded by Cyrus. 
Similarly at the present da^ only with 
an inversion of the geographii:^ posi- 
tion, Russia guards her frontier against 
the wild tribes of Turkestan by a line 
of forts along the Sir-Daria. (Quarterly 
lUvkw, Na 286, p. 558.) 
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the Indus from the rest of Hindustan. It is only along the 
skirts of the mountains, by Lahore, Umritsir, and Loodiana, 
that the march of armies is possible — by this line alone can the 
Punjabis threaten Central India, or the inhabitants of Cfenkal 
India attack the Punjab. Hence in this quarter there was 
but a very narrow tract to guard ; and the task of defence was 
still further lightened by the political condition of the people. 
The Gangetic Indians, though brave and powerful,^ were poli- 
tically weak, from their separation into a number of distinct 
states under petty Rajahs,® who could -never hope to contend 
successfully against the forces of a mighty Empire. Persia, 
consequently, was safe upon this side, in the division of her 
adversaries. Nor had she neglected the further security which 
was obtainable by an interposition between her own actual 
frontier and her enemies’ dominions of a number of half-subject 
dependencies. Native princes were allowed to bear sway in the 
Punjab region,® who acknowledged the suzerainty of Persia, and 
probably paid her a fixed tribute, but whose best service was 
that they prevented a collision between the Power of whom 
they held their crowns and the great mass of their own nation. 

The Great Arabian Peninsula, which lay due south of the 
most central part of the Empire, and bordered it on this side 
for about thirteen degrees, or (if we follow the line of the 
boundary) for above a thousand miles, might seem to have been 
4ihe most important of all the adjacent countries, since it con- 
tains an area of a million of square miles, ^ and is a nursery of 
brave and hardy races. Politically, however* Arabia is weak, 
as has been shown in a former volume?® while geographically 
she presents to the north her most arid and untraversable 
regions, so that it is rarely, and only under very exceptional 


1 Arrian, AUx, v. 25. TewaToi 
rd .... ttAyurrot r« 

mI dydpel^P Heeren considers that it 
was fear of the military prowess of 
these Indians, rather than mere weari- 
ness, which made Alexander’s soldiers 
refuse to follow him to the Ganges. (As. 
Nat, Tol. L p. 820.) 

^Arrian speaks of aristocracies as 


bearing rule in these parts (1. s. c.) ; 
but, if such existed at all, we may at 
least be sure that regal rule was more 
common. ^ 

* As Taxilas, Poms, and others. 
(Arrian, iv. 22 ; v. 8, 8, 21, &c.) 

* Chesney, Eujphrates Enc^ditian, vol. 
ii p. 448. 

» Vol. ii. pp. 476, 477. 
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circumstances, that she menaces seriously her northern neigh- 
bours. Persia seems never to have experienced any alarm of 
an Arab invasion; her relation^ with the tribes that came into 
closest contact with her were friendly;® and she left the bulk of 
the nation in unmolested enjoyment of their independence. 

Another country adjoining the Persian Empire on the south, 
and one which might have been expected to cause some trouble, 
was Ethiopia. To Egypt Ethiopia had always proved an un- 
quiet, and sometimes even a dangerous, neighbour ; she was 
fertile, rich, populous her inhabitants were tall, strong, and 
brave she had a ready means of marching into Egypt down 
the fertile valley of the Nile ; and her hosts had frequently 
ravaged, and even heli for considerable terms of years, that 
easily subjected country.® It is remarkable that during the 
whole time of the Persian dominion Ethiopia seems to have 
abstained from any invasion of the Egyptian territory. Ap- 
parently, she feared to provoke the power which had seated 
itself on the throne of the Pharaohs, and preferred the quiet 
enjoyment of her own wealth and resources to the doubtful 
issues of a combat with the mistress of Asia. 

On her western horizon, clearly discernible from the capes 
and headlands of the Asiatic coast, but separated from her, 
except in one or two places, by a tolerably broad expanse of 
sea, and so — as it might have seemed — ^less liab^p to come in 
contact with her than her neighbours upon .the land, lay the 
shores and isles of Greece — ^lovely and delightful regions, in 
possession of a Brave and hardy race, as yet uncorrupted by 
luxury, though in the effljoyment of a fair amount of civilisation. 
As the eye looked across the Egean waters, resting with plea- 
sure on the varied and graceful forms of Sporades and Cyclades, 
covetous thoughts might naturally arise in the beholder's 
heart; and the idea might readily occur of conquering and 
annexing the fair tracts which lay so temptingly near and pos- 


• Hefod. iii. 6-9 and 97 ; vii. 69, 86 ; 
Xen. Anab. i 5 , § 1 ; vii. 8, § 25. 

^ Herod, iii 18, 28 ; Biod. Sio. iii. 10. 
Strabo, xvii 2, §§ 1-8 ; Pomp. Mel iii 10. 


® Herod, iii 20, 114 ; Isaiah ilv, 14. 

• Herod, iii 100, 187 ; Diod.Sic. i 65 : 
Manetho, Ffb. 64 and 
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sessed such numerous attractions. The entire region, continent 
and islands included, was one of diminutive size^® — not half so 
large as an ordihary Persian sjttrapy; it was well peopled,^ but 
its population could not have amounted to that of the Punjab 
or of EgypV® countries which Persia had overrun in a single 
campaign its inhabitants were warlike, but they were com- 
paratively poor, and the true sinews of war are money ; more- 
over, they were divided amongst themselves, locally split up 
by the physical conformation of their country, and politically 
repugnant to anything like centmlisation or union. A Persian 
king like Cambyses or Darius might be excused if, when his 
thoughts turned to Greece, he had a complacent feeling that 
no danger could threaten him from that quai'ter — that the little 
territory on his western border was a prey which he might 
seize at any time that it suited his convenience or seemed good 
to his caprice;'* so opening without any risk a new world to 
his ambition. It required a knowledge that the causes of mili- 
tary success and political advance lie deeper than statistics can 
reach — that they have their roots in the moral nature of man, 
in the gi-andeur of his ideas and the energy of his character — 
in order to comprehend the fact, that the puny power upon her 
right flank was the enemy which Persia had most to fear, the 
foe who would gradually sap her strength, and Anally deal her 
the blow that would lay her prostrate. 

“ Clinton, F. II. vol. ii. p. 471, 8rd 
edition. This writer calculates that the 
entire area of ancient Greece amounted 
to no more than 22,231 square miles 
(ib. 473). 

“ Clinton sees grounds for believ- 
ing that the population was at the 
rate of 165 persons to the square mile, 
or equal in density to that of Great 
Britain in 1821. (/?'. if. voL ii. p. 474.) 


estimates the entire population 
roughly at 3} millions. 

** The preseril population of dhe Pun- 
jab exceeds 4,000,000. That of Egypt 
IS now oiiAy 2} millions ; but anciently 
it must have been at least double that 
number. 

Herod. iiL 11-15 ; iv. 44. 

Compare Herod, iil 184, and vii. 9. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS. 


*E(rn dyaO^L touti t^v ijveipovjKilprjp vcfjLOfiivoKrif 6<ra Toi<ri ffwairaffi AWoKrt, 
Arb xp^^ov Ap^ayAvoKFi Apyvpos koX Kai iad^$ voiKtXri Kal re Kal 

ivdpdvoda. — Herod, v. 49. 


It is evident that an Empire which extended over more than 
twenty degrees of latitude, touching on the one hand the tropic 
of Cancer, while it reached upon the other to the parallel of 
Astrakan, and which at the same time varied in elevation, from 
20,000 feet above to 1,300 below the sea-level,^ must have com- 
prised within it great differences of climate, and have boasted 
an immense variety of productions. No general description 
can be applicable to such a stretch of territory ; and it will 
therefore be necessary to speak of the various parts of the 
Empire successively in order to convey to the reader a true 
idea of the climatic influences to which it was subject, and the 
animals, vegetables, and minerals which it produced. 

Commencing with Persia Proper, the original seat and home 
of the race with whose history we are specially concerned at 
present, we may observe that it was regarded by the ancients as 
possessfng three distinct climates^ — one along the shore, diy 
and scorchingly hot ; another in the mountain region beyond, 
temperate and delightful; and a third in the tract further 
inland, which was thought to be disagreeably cold and wintry. 


1 The altitude of Mount Demavend 
in the Elburz range south of the Cas- 
pian exceeds 20,000 feet. (See above, 
vol. ii. p. 252, note *. The lower Jordan 
vidley^d the shores of the Dead Sea 
are 1300 feet below the Mediterranean 
(Ibid. p. 469, note *•) 

* Nearchus, ap. Arr. Hut, Ind. § 40 : 

11ep(rldn yijy rpixv yevtfiijffSou tup 


u)pi(ap 6 X^oy Kartxei' rb fikv airryii 
BaXdffff'ff olKtdfuyov 
dfAfiudis re etvai Kal &Kapvoif M xad- 
fuiTOS' rb Bb hrl rf Je diy rpbi Apicrop 
re Kal Pppitiv Avefioy IAptup KaX{it 
KeKpoffOat rQy d)piup , , , tk rp6^ 
<ro (hi iw ApKTov Ibvrwp x^^P^plvt^ re 
Kal w0cTw5ea. Compare Strab. xv. 8, 
§ 1 . 
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Modems, on the contrary, find two climates only in Fars^ — one 
that of the Deshtistan or “ low country,” extremely hot and 
dry, with freqhent scorching* ** and oppressive winds from the 
south and the south-east;'* the other, that of the highlands, 
which is cold in winter, but in summer pleasant and enjoyable.® 



^ • View of Mount Demavend in the Elburz. 


In the Deshtistan snow never falls, and there is but little rain ; 
heavy dews, however, occur at night,® so thrft the mornings are 
often fresh and cool ; but the middle ofHhe day is almost always 


• Kinneir, Persian Empire, p. 54 ; 
Morier, Second Journey, p. 120 ; Abbott, 
in Geographical Journal, vol. xxvii. p. 


* On the character of this climate, 
which is icalled the Ohermsir (*‘ warm 
climate”), see Fraser, Khorasan, p. 76, 
and Appendix, p. 183 ; Morier, Seccmd 
Journey, .p. 48 ; Oeograpk Journal, vol. 
xxvii. p. 109. 

^ Kinneir calls the climate of Shiraz 

**one of the finest in the world” (p. 64). 


Ker Porter says “it is generally es- 
teemed the most moderate climate in the 
southern division of the empire; its 
summer noons may be warmer than is 
pleasant, but the mornings and evenings 
are delightful j when September com- 
menoes the weather becomes heavenly, 
and continues until the end of November, 
with a perfectly serene atmosphere, of 
a most balmy and serene temperature.” 
(Travds, vol. i. p. 709.) 

• Fraser, Khorasan, p. 56. 
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hot, and from March to November the temperature at noon 
ranges from 90® to 100® of Fahrenheit.^ Occasionally it reaches 
125®, and is then fearfully oppres^ve.® Fierce gtists laden with 
sand rfweep over the plain,® causing vegetation to droop or 
disappear, and the animal world to hide itself. Man with diffi- 
culty retains life at these trying times, feeling a languor and 
a depression of spirits which are barely supportable.^® All who 
can do so quit the plains and betake themselves to the upland 
region till the great heats are past, and the advance of autumn 
brings at any rate cool nights and mornings. The climate of 
the uplands is severe in winter. Much snow falls,^^ and the 
thermometer often marks from ten to fifteen degrees of fi:ost.^* 
From time to time there*are furious gales, and, as the spring 
advances, a good deal of wet falls but the summer and 
autumn are almost rainless.^ The heat towards midday is often 
considerable,^® but it is tempered by cool winds, and even at the 
worst is not relaxing.^^ The variations of temperature are great 
in the twenty-four hours, and the climate is, so far, trying ; but, 
on the whole, it seems to be neither disagreeable nor unhealthy. 

A climate resembling that of the Deshtistan prevailed along 
the entire southern coast of the Empire, from the mouth of the 
Tigris to that of the Indus.^ It was exchanged in the lower 
valleys of the great streams for a damp close heat, intolerably 
stifling and oppressive.® The upper valleys of these streams 
and the plains into which they expanded were at once less hot 
and less moist, but were subject to violent storms, owing to 


^ Fraser, p. 75 ; and Appendix, p. 133. 
® Morier, p. 98 ; Mon- 

teiih, in Oeograph. Jowmdi vol, xxvii. 
p. 115. The hijrhest temperature noted 
by Mr. Fraser during his stay at Bu- 
shire in the year 1821 was 109^ 

* Morier, p. 43 ; Monteith, in Qeo~ 
graph. Journal, vol. xxvii p. 109. The 
first-named writer remarks : — “The sam 
wind ie hurtful to vegetation ; about six 
years ago Uiere was a mn during the 
sumnifir months, which totally burnt up 
all the com.*’ 

Fraser, pp. 66, 57. 

Morier, Second Journey, p. 54 ; 
Kii neir, p. 78. 


** Fraser, Appendix, p. 134. 

Morier, First Journey, p. 148. 

* Abbott, in Geograph. Jov/mal, vol. 
XXV. p. 53. Fraser, 1. s. c. 

See above, note *, and compare Ker 
Porter, vol. i. p. 708 ; Morier, Second 
Journey, p. 113; Fraser, Appendix, p. 
134. The highest temperature recorded 
is 110". 

Morier, Second Journey, f. 97. 

On the coast of Beloocnistan the 
thermometer in the month of December 
ranges from 64" to 80"' in the daytime. 
(Oeograph. Journal, vol. xxxiii. p. 183.) 
*• See above, vol. i. p. 28. 

*• Ibid. p. 2il. 
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the near vicinity of the mountains.®' In the mountains them- 
selves, in Armenia and Zagros, and again in the Elburz, the 
climate was of *a more rigorohs character — intensely cold in 
winter, but pleasant in the summer-time. Asia Minor eiljoyed 
generally a warmer climate than the high mountain regions ; 
and its western and southern coasts, being fanned by fresh 
breezes from the sea, or from the hills of the interior, and cooled 
during the whole of the summer by frequent showers, were 
especially charming.®® In Syria and Egypt the heats of summer 
were somewhat trying, more especially in the Ohor or depressed 
Jordan valley, ®®andin the parts of Egypt adjoining onEthiopia;®* 
but the winters were mild, and the springs and autumns delight- 
ful. The rarity of rain in Egypt was remarkable, and drew the 
attention of foreigners, who recorded, in somewhat exaggerated 
terms, the curious meteorological phenomenon.®® In the Cyre- 
naica there was a delicious summer climate — ^an entire absence 
of rain, with cool breezes from the sea, cloudy skies, and heavy 
dews at night, these last supplying the moisture which through 
the whole of summer covered the ground with the freshest 
and loveliest verdure.®® The autumn and winter rains were, 
however, violent ; and terrific storms were at that time of no 
unusual occurrence.®' The natives regarded it os a blessing, 
that over this part of Afidca the sky was “pierced,”®® and 
allowed raojsture to fall from the great reservoir of “ waters 
above the firmament; ” but the blessing must have seemed one 
of questionable value at the time of the November monsoon, 
when the country is deluged with rain for •several weeks in 
succession. 


” See above, vol. i. p. 211. 

® Herod, i. 142. Sir C. Fellows says 
of the climate at the present day: — 
** During the summer the heat becomes 
intense as the morning advances, but 
before noon a land breeze is drawn down 
from the cAd mountain country, which 
brings a refreshing coolness, with the 
shade of douds, and not unfrequently 
dying showers. In the early part of 
the evening the heat again be^mes op- 
pressive; the dews are very heavy.** 
[Ada Minor, p. 301.) 


® See above, vol. ii. p. 481, note 
•• Herod, ii 22. 

» Ibid. iii. 10 ; Diod. Sic. i. 10, § 4 ; 
Pomp. Mel. i. 9 : ** Terra expers im- 
brium.** (On the occurrence of rain in 
Egypt see the remarks of Sir G. Wil- 
I^Bon in the author’s Htfrodoim, vol. 
ii p. 888, note *, 2nd edition.) 

” Hamilton, Wirndermaavn N, Africa. 
pp. 98, 94. ^ * 

^ Ibid. pp. 92, 146, Ac. 

* Herod, iv. 169 : ’ErOaOra 6 odpoi^i 
rirpfrrai. 
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On the opposite side of the Empire, towards the north and 
the north-east, in Azerhijan, on the Iranian plateau, in the 
Affghan plains, in the high flat 'region east of ‘the Bolor, and 
again^in the low plain about the Aral lake and the Caspian, a 
severe climate prevailed during the winter,^® while the summer 
combined intense heat during the day with extraordinary cold 
— the result of radiation — at night.®® Still more bitter weather 
was experienced in the mountain regions of these parts — in the 
Bolor, the Thian Chan, the Himalaya, and the Paropamisus or 
Hindu Kush — ^where^the winters lasted more than half the 
year, deep snow covering the ground almost the whole of the 
time, and locomotion beings rendered almost impossible; while 
the summers were only^ moderately hot. On the other hand, 
there was in this quarter, at the very extreme east of the Em- 
pire, one of the most sultry and disagreeable of all climates — 
namely, that of the Indus valley, which is either intolerably 
hot and dry, with fierce tornadoes of dust that are unspeakably 
oppressive,^ or close and moist, swept by heavy storms,® which, 
while they somewhat lower the temperature, increase the un- 
healthiness of the region. The worst portion of the valley is its 
southern extremity, where the climate is only tolerable during 
three months of the year. From March to November the heat 
is excessive; dust-storms prevail; there are dangerous dews at 
night ; ® and with the inundation, which commences in April,* 
a sickly time sets in, which causes all the wealthier classes to 


® Bunies, Travdi intff Bokhara f vol. 
ii. pp. 3, 193, 194; Butakoflf, in Geo- 
graph. Jau/mal^ vol. xxiii. p. ; Hum- 
boldt, Aspects of Nature, vol. i, p. 84. 

»On the coldness of the nights in 
these regions, see Morier, Second J oumey, 
pp. 55, 97 ; Fraser, Khorasan, p. 114 ; 
Bumes, Travels into Bokham, vol. i. p. 
253 ; vol. ii. p. 2. Humboldt observes 
on this point : — “ The high temperature 
of the air, which makes the day’s 
march so oppressive, renders the cold- 
ness of the nights .... so much the 
more*i^riking. Melloni ascribes this 
coli produced douhtUss by the radia- 
tum from the ground^ less to the great 
purity and serenity of the sky than to 
the profound calm, the nightly absence 


of all movement in the atmosphere.” 
{Aspects of Nature, vol. 1 pp. 117, 118, 
E T ) 

** Burney vol. L p. 176, 181, 182, 
&c. ; vol. il p. 241 ; Strachey, in Gco- 
graph, Jov.rMd, vol. xxiii. pp. 58-62 ; 
Ferrier, Caravan Journeys, pp. 217, 222, 
&C. ; Humboldt, vol. i. pp. 85-99, &c. 
(Compare Q. Curt. Hist, A I, Magn. ii. 3.) 

‘ Bumes, Journey to Bokhara, vol. iii. 
pp. 119, 135; Geograph, Journal, vol. 
viil p. 125. 

' Bumes. p. 135. 

• Ibid. p. 254; Geograph. Joumcd,\,B,e. 

* The swell commences in April, con- 
tinues to increase till July, and termi- 
nates in September. (Geograph. Jouimdl, 
vol viii. p. 123.) 
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withdraw from the country till the stagnant water, which the 
swell always leaves behind it, has dried up.^ 

Upon the whole, the climate*of the Empire belonged to the 
warmer class of the climates which are called temperate. * In a 
few parts only, indeed, as in the Indus valley, along the coast 
from the mouth of the Indus to that of the Tigris, in Lower 
Babylonia and the adjoining portion of Susiana, in Southern 
Palestine, and in Egypt, was frost absolutely unknown ; while 
in many places, especially in the high mountainous regions, 
the winters were bitterly severe; and in all the more elevated 
portions of the Empire, as in Phrygia and Cappadocia, in Azer- 
bijan, on the great Iranian plateam and again in the district 
about Kashgar and Yarkand, there was a prolonged period of 
sharp and bracing weather. But the summer warmth of almost 
the whole Empire was great, the thermometer probably ranging 
in most places from 90° to 120° during the months of June, 
July, August, and September.® The springs and autumns were, 
except in the high mountain tmcts, mild and enjoyable; the 
Empire had few very unhealthy districts ; while the range of 
the thermometer was in most of the provinces considerable, and 
the variations in the course of a single day and night were 
unusually great, there was in the climate, speaking generally, 
nothing destructive of human vigour — nothing even inimical to 
longevity.'' , 

The vegetable productions of Persia Proper in ancient times 
(so far as we have direct testimony on the subject) were neither 
numerous nor very remarkable. The low coast tract supplied 
dates in tolerable plenty,® and bore in a few favoured spots com, 
vines, and different kinds of fruit-trees but its general cha- 


* Oeograph, Joumalf vol. viii. p. 360. 

* Such is found to be the range in 
modem times. (See above, vol. i. pp. 
28 , 211 , 212 ; vol. ii. pp. 286, 480.) There 
ig no reasomto believe that it was either 
more or less anciently. (See vol. ii. pp. 
483, 484.) 

» Morier, First Journey^ p. 61) notes 
the longevity of the natives inhabiting 
the Deshtlstan, one of the hottest and 
most unhealthy parts of the Empire. 


If any exception is to be made to the 
statement in the text, it must be to 
exempt from it some of the damp hot 
^ffl ODB, as Mazanderan, and perhaps 

• Arrian, iTisA Ind, xxxviii. §6 j Strab. 

XV. 8,^§ 1 : 'H irapaXLa . . . avdilffTTi 

KapvoU tX^j' ytowlKW, 

• Arrian, AT. I. xxxii. §§ 4, 6 ; xxxiii. 
§ 2 ; xxxviii. $ 6 ; xxxix. § 2. 
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racier was one of extreme barrenness. In the mountain region 
there was an abundance of rich pasture,'® excellent grapes were 
grown," and fruit-trees of almoH every sort, except the olive," 
flourished. One fruit-tree, regarded as indigenous in the country, 
acquired a special celebrity, and was known to the Romans as 
the persica}^ whence the German Pfirache, the French p^che, 
and our " peach.” Citrons, which grew in few places, were also 
a Persian fruit." Further, Persia produced a coarse kind of 
silphium or assafoetida it was famous for its walnuts, which 
were distinguished by the epithet of " royal”;'® and it supplied 
to the pharmacopeia of Greece and Rome a certain number of 
herbs.'" • 

The accoimt of Persian vegetable products which we derive 
from antiquity is no doubt very incomplete ; and it is necessary 
to supplement it from the observations of modern travellers. 
These persons tell us that, while Fars and Kerman are ill- 
supplied with forest-trees, they yet produce in places oaks, 
planes, chenars or sycamores, poplars, willows, pinasters, cy- 
presses, acacias, fan-palms, konars, and junipers.'® Among 
shrubs, they bear the wild fig, the wild almond, the tamarisk, 
the myrtle, the box, the rhododendron, the earners thorn, the 
gum tragacanth, the caper plant, the beniieh, the blackbeny, 


Arr. iT. /. xl. § 3 : X6piriv vofbded re 
etvat Kal \eitJMPas 'odprjkoiis. 

“ Ib. 1. 8. c. Strabo says that in 
Carmania the bunches of grapes were 
often a yard long, {fieograph. xv. ii. 
§ 14 : ^ Kapfuufla . . . dlvTixw 
woXKdKiS rbv ^brpvv.) Ker Porter ob- 
serves of the vines grown near Shiraz : 
** The grapes grow to a size and fulness 
hardly to be matched in other climates.” 
{Travels, vol. i. p. 706.) 

» Arrian more than once pointedly 
notes this exception. (Hist, Itm. xxxiii. 
4 2: xL § 3.) 

* w Plin. If. N. XV. 18, 14. The Italians 
Btill call the peach ^^persica** and the 
BuBiiMUi have a very similar name for 

H. N. xii. 8. 

u Ibid. xix. 8. Aasafoetida is still a 
prodttctof Carmania. {Geograph. Journal^ 
voL XXV. p. 82.) 


»• Plin. If. N. XV. p. 22. 

” ABkeaticUoris (Plinf^. N. xxiv. 27), 
napy (ib. xxvii 18), theobrotion (ib. xxiv. 
17), and others. 

Oaks, generally dwarf, grow in the 
Bakhtiyari mountains (Morier, First 
Journey, p. 93 ; Oeograph. Journal, voj. 
xiiL pp. 77,84 ; vol. xxvii. p. 117) ; planes, 
chenars, cypresses, poplars, willows, and 
konar- trees, are common in all the upper 
country (Morier, First Journey, pp. 81, 
92 ; Second Journey, pp. 74, 122 ; 
Ouselejr, vol. ii. p. 88 ; Qeoyraph. Jou/mod, 
vol. xiiL p. 84 ; vol. xxv. pp. 82, 74 ; 
voL xxvii. pp. 151, 157, Ac.) The 
pinaster was observed by Jtfr. Morier 
near Ekleed {Second Jowmsy, p. 122). 
Mr. Abbott noticed the acacia, the fan* 
palm, and the juniper in the district 
oetween Kerman and Lake Neyriz. 
Geograph. JournaL vol. xxv. pp. 52, 
64, 59). 
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and the liquorice-plant.^® They boast a great abundance of 
firuit-trees — as date-bearing palms, lemons, oranges, pome- 
granates, vinerf, peaches, nectarines, apricots, quinces, pears, 
apples, plums, figs, cherries, mulberries, barberries, walnuts, 
almonds, and pistachio-nuts.*® The kinds of grain chiefly cul- 
tivated are wheat, barley, millet, rice, and Indian com or 
maize, which has been imported into the country from 
America. Pulse, beans, sesame, madder, henna, cotton, opium, 
tobacco, and indigo, are also grown in some places.** The 
three last-named, and maize or Indian com, are of compara- 
tively recent introduction ; but of the remainder it may be 
doubted whether there is a singly one which was unknown to 
the ancient inhabitants. 

Among Persian indigenous animals may be enumerated the 
lion, the bear, the wild ass, the stag, the antelope, the ibex or 
wild goat, the wild boar, the hyaena, the jackal, the wolf, the 
fox, the hare, the porcupine, the otter, the jerboa, the ichneu- 
mon, and the marmot.** The lion appears to be rare, occurring 
only in some parts of the mountains.** The ichneumon is con- 
fined to the Deshtistan. The antelope, the wild boar, the wolf. 


** Thickets of box abound near Fai- 
lyun (Qeogrwph.Jmrnal, vol. xiii. p. 79); 
the tamarisk occurs in Kerman, near 
Khubbes (ib. vol. xxv, p. 33), and in the 
low country n?ar Dalaki (Morier, First 
Jowmeyf p. 76; Frawr, p. 71); rhodo- 
dendrons growin the mountains iDctween 
Dalaki and Karezun (ib. pp. 82, 92); 
wild myrtle is common near Shiraz 
{Oeograph. Jourmly vol. xxvii. p, 160); 
the camel's thorn and the liquorice-plant 
are found on the plateau north of Shi- 
raz (Morier, Second Jowmey^ p. 116); 
the gum tragacanth plant is a product 
of the region about Fessa {Geograph. 
Journal, vol. xxvii. pp. 162, 167); the 
caper-bush grows in the Deshtistan 
(F^»ser, p. 71); the henneh is common 
in the F^sa and Darab districts (Geo- 
graph. Journal, vol. xxvii p. 169); the 
blackberry was seen by Mr. Abbott near 
Khubbes (ib. vol. xxv. p. 82). Wild figs 
imd wild almonds are common in all the 
upper country. 

^ Pottinger, Trmdt, p. 284; Geo- 


graph. Jourrwl, vol. xxv. pp. 32, 69; 
vol. xxvii. pp. 165, 184, &c. Compare 
Ker Porter, p. 709. 

** Geograph. Journal, vol. xiii. p. 80 ; 
vol. xxv. p. 74; vol. xxvii. pp. 116, 160, 
&c. 

® Pulse and beans are cultivated in 
Kerman (Geograph. Journal, vol. xxv. p. 
47), M are also^’indigo, henna, 4and mad- 
der (ihjjp. 34, 61, 64). Cotton, indigo, 
and ojfium, are grown in the vicinity of 
Shiraz (ib. vol. xxvii. p. 160). Sesame 
is grown near Failyun (ib. vol. xiii. p. 80), 
at Fessa (ib. voL xxvii. p. 164), and 
elsewhere. 

Morier, First Journey, p. 64; Ker 
Porter, voL I pp. 461, 462, 468, 609 ; 
vol ii. pp. 6, 19 ; Ouseley, voL ii. pp. 
67, 179, 216 ; Geograph. Journal, vol. xiii 

L 79 ; Vol xxv. pp. 28, 41, 47, 62, 68, 
. The Baron de Bode heardialso of 
wild buffaloes (Qeograph. Journal, 
xiii p. 82). 

“ Morier, First Journey, p. 64 ; Geo- 
graph. Journal, vol. xiii pp. 77, 78. 
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the fox, the jackal, the porcupine, and the jerboa are common. 
Wild asses are found only .on the northern side of the moun- 
tains, towards the salt desert, fei this tract they are frequently 
seen, both singly and in herds,*® and are hunted by the natives, 
who regard their flesh as a great delicacy.*® 

The most remarkable of the Persian birds are the eagle, the 
vulture,*^ the cormorant, the falcon, |the bustard,*® .the pheasant, 
the heath-cock,** the red-legged partridge, the small grey 
partridge, the pin-tailed grouse, the sand-grouse, the fran- 
colin,®* the wild swan, the flamingo, the stork, the bittern, the 
oyster-catcher,®^ the raven,®* the hooded crow, and the cuckoo.®® 
Besides these, the lakes boast all the usual kinds of water- 
fowl, as herons, ducks, &ipe, teal, &c. ; the gardens and groves 
abound with blackbirds, thrushes, and nightingales; curlews 
and peewits are seen occasionally; while pigeons, starlings, 
crows, magpies, larks, sparrows, and swallows are common. 
The francolin is hunted by men on foot in the country between 
Shiraz and Kerman, and is taken by the hand after a few 
flights.®^ The oyster-catcher, which is a somewhat rare bird, 
has been observed only on Lake Neyriz.®® The bustard occurs 
both in the low plain^ along the coast, and on the high plateau,* 
where it is captured by means of hawks. The pheasant and 
the heath-cock (the latter a black species spotted with white) 
are found in the woods near Failyim,® The sanc^-grouse and 
the pin-tailed grouse belong to the easterly portion of the 
country,^ the portion known anciently as Carmania or “ the 
hot region.”® The other kinds are difiused pretty generally. ' 

Ker Porter, vol. i. p. 461 ; Geog, “ Ibid. v<g. xxv. pp. 32, 64, 59 ; vol. 
J(mm<df vol. xxv. p. 68, xxvii. p. 162. 

** Ker Porter, vol. i. p. 460. Compare ** Ibid. vol. xxv. p. 73 ; vol. xxvii. p. 
Ferrier, Ca/ravan Joumey$, p. 138, and 150; Morier, First Journey^ p. 142. 
Lawd, Nmeveh <md BaSylorij p. 270. •* Morier, p. 77. 

^ Elsies were seen frequently in the •• Oeogrciph. Journal^ vol. xxvii. 1. s. c. 

mountams between Bushire and Shiraz ** Abbott, in Geographical J<mrnal, 
by Sir W. OuseW (TraveUf vol i. p. 305). vol xxv. p. 60. 

A vulture was shot war Darab oy one Geo^ph. Jowmal, vol nxv. p. 78. 

of his party (ib. vol. ii. p. 153). * Morier, First Jowmey^ pp. 61, 64. 

* Ciermorants, falcons, bustles, and * Ker Porter, vol. ii. |). 19. 

partridges of more than one kind were • Geograph. Jounwl^ vol. xiii. p. 79. 

noticed by Mr. Morier in the Deshtistan * Ibi^ vol xxv. p. 54; vol xxvii* 

iJFirsit Jowmey^ p. 64). ^ ^ p. 162. 

* Geograph, Jownwl^ vol. xiii. p. 79. • The root of Oaim-ama (or Ger- 
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The shores and rivers of Persia Proper supplied the people 
very plentifully with fish. The ancient writers tell us that the 
inhabitants of the coast tract* lived almost wholly on a fish 
diet.® The Indian Sea appears in those days to have alpunded 
with whales,’ which were not unfrequently cast upon the shores,® 
affording a mine of wealth to the natives. The great ribs were 
used as beams in the formation of huts, while the jaws served 
as doors and the smaller bones as planking.® Dolphins also 
abounded in the Persian waters;’* together with many other 
fish of less bulk, which were more easy JiO capture.” On these 
fimallAr fish, which they caught in nets, the maritime inhabi- 
tants subsisted principally.’* They had also an unfailing re- 
source in the abundance of oysters,’® arfd other shell-fish along 
their coast — the former of excellent quality.’* 

In the interior, though the lakes, being salt or bi'ackish, had 
no piscatory stores, the rivers were, for the most part, it would 
seem, well provided ; at least, good fish are stiU found in many 
of the streams, both small and large ; and in some they are 
exceedingly plentiful’® Modem travellers fail to distinguish 
the different kinds ; but we may presume that they are not 
very unlike those of the adjoining Media, which appear to be 
trout, carp, barbel, dace, bleak, and gudgeon.’* 

The reptiles of Persia Proper are not numeroas. They are 
chiefly tortoises, lizards, frogs, land-snakes, and water-snakes. 


mania, Herod, i. 126) wrould seem to bo 
the ancient Persian fjarma (found in the 
month Oarmapada), which is represented 
by the modem Persian ghemi — both 
words being identical with our own 
“w'arm.” 

® Though the name of Ichthyophagi 
is restricted by the ancient writers to 
the inhabitants of the coast tract outside 
the Qulf (Arrian, Hist. Ind» xxix.-xxxii.; 
Strab. XV. 2, §§ 1, 2, &c.), yet the fact 
of dependence on the sea for food had 
evidently no such limitation. (See 
Arrian, Ind, xxxvii. 8 ; xxxviii. 4.) 

^ Nearchus, ap. Arr. iT. /. xxx. 1-9. 
Compare Strab. xv. 2, § 2. Whales have 
been observed by moderns in the Per- 
sian Qulf, near Busrah (Vincent, jPm- 
pluSf p. 892, 2nd edition ; Ouseley, Tra- 
vol. i. p. 280). 


• Arr. AT./, xxix. 16; xicx. 8; xxidy. 

4. 

® Ibid. xxix. 16 ; xxx. 9. 

Nearchus ap. Arr. //. 7. xxtix. 6. 

“ Ibie^ xxix, 11. Chardin says of 
the Persi^ Gulf — “ II n’y a point au 
monde, c<>mme je crois, de mer si pois- 
sonneuse que le Golfe de Perse.*’ ( Voy- 
ages, tom. iii. p. 44.) See also Ouseley, 
Travds, vol. i. p. 227. 

** Arrian, H. I, xxix. 12. 

“ Ibid. 14; xxxviii. 3; xxxix. 5. 

On the excellent quality of the 
Qulf oysters, see Morier, First Journey, 
p. 65. 

** As in the Khist river (Ou.ftley, 
Travds, vol. i. p. 261), in the small 
stream which flows by Ekleed(ib.p. 446), 
and elsewhere. 

See above, vol. ii. p. 298. 
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The land-snakes are venomous, but their poison is not of a 
very deadly character ; and persons who halve been bitten 
by them, if properly treated, generally recover.* The lizards are 
of various sizes, some quite small, others more than three feet 
long, and covered with a coarse rough skin like that of a toad. 
They have the character of being venomous, and even dangerous 
to life ; but it may be doubted whether they are not, like our 
toads and newts, in reality perfectly harmless. 

The traveller in Persia suffers less from reptiles than from 
insects. Scorpions abpund in all parts of the country, and, 
infesting houses, furniture, and clothes, cause perpetual annoy- 
ance.^® Mosquitoes swarm in certain places and seasons,^® 
preventing sleep and Irritating the traveller almost beyond 
endurance. A poisonous spider, a sort of tarantula, is said to 
occur in some localities;®^ and Chardin furiher mentions a 
kind of centipede, the bite of which, according to him, is fatal.®® 
To the sufferings which these creatures cause, must be added a 
constant annoyance from those more vulgar forms of insect life 
which detract from the delights of travel even in Europe. 

Persia, moreover, suffers no less than Babylonia and Media,®® 
from the ravages of locusts. Constantly, when the wind is 
from the south-east, there cross from the Arabian coast clouds of 
these destructive insects, whose numbers darken the air as they 
move, in flight after flight, across the desert to the spots where 
nature or cultivation has clothed the earth with verdure.®* The 

r 

Deshtistan, or low coxmtry, is, of course, most exposed to their 
attac]^B, but they are far from being confined to that regioa 
The interior, as far aa Shiraz itself, suffers terribly from this 
scourge, which produces scarcity, or even Amine, when (as often 
happens) it is repeated year after year.** The natives at such 

dangereuse, et mdme mortell^ quand il 
entrant dans lea oreflles.'’ 

® Compare abore, vol. ii. pp. 299, 800, 
and 498. 

Chardin, 1. a. c. ; OuseW, toI. L p. 
195; vol. ii. p. 218; Morter, S€C<m4 
pp. 43, 44; Chogfa^ Journal. 
vol. zzviL p. 158, &o. 

* Oeogra^. JmrnaL voL xrvil pp. 
118,159. ^ 


" Kinneir, p. 43 ; Ouseley, vol. u. p. 21o. 

Chardin, tom. iii. p. 88. On dit 
qu'ila attaquent quelquefoia lee hommes, 
et Ub Uml** 

" Ouaeley, vol. ii pp. 176, 216; Char- 
di^. 8. a; Kinneir, 1. a. a 

*^Chardin, 1.0. o.; Ousdey, vol.il 
p. 227. 

® Oiuel^, vol. ii. p. 215. 

^ Tom. ul p. 88: *^Sa morsure est 
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times are reduced to feeding on the locusts themselves ; a 
diet which they do not relish, but to which necessity compels 
them.^® • • 

The locusts of Persia Proper are said to be of two kinds. 
One, which is regarded as bred in the country, bears the name 
of missri, being identified with the locust of Egypt.^^ The 
other, which is thought to be blown over from Arabia, and 
thus to cross the sea, is known as the melekh deriai, or sea- 
locust.” ^ The former is regarded as especially destructive to 
the crops, the latter to the shrubs and trees. 

The domestic animals in use at the present day within the 
provinces of Ears and Kerman are identical with those em- 
ployed in the neighbouring country of#Media,^^ and will need 
only a very few words of notice here. The ordinary horse of 
the country is the Turcoman, a large, strong, but somewhat 
clumsy animal, possessed of remarkable powers of endurance ; 
but in the Deshtistan the Arabian breed prevails, and travellers 
teU us that in this region horses are produced which fall but 
little short of the most admired coursers of Nejd.*® Cows and 
oxen are somewhat rare, beef being little eaten, and such cattle 
being only kept for the supply of the dairy, and for purposes of 
agriculture.^^ Sheep and goats are abundant, and constitute 
the chief wealth of the inhabitants the goat is, on the whole, 
preferred,”^ and both goats and sheep are generally of a black 
or brown colour.^ The sheep of Kerman are small and short- 
legged ; they produce a wool of great softness and delicacy.^® 

It is probable that in ancient times the domestic animals 
of the country were nearly the same as at the present day. 


5 

^ Ouseley observes that the Arab 
population seems to relish the locust, but 
not so the Persian {Travels, vol. i. p. 1 96). 
He himself tried the dish, and found 
it **by no means unpalatable,’* being 
** in flavour like lobsters or shrimps.” 

^ Abbott, in Oeograph. Journal, vol. 
xxvii. p. 16 i. 

® Ibid. Compare Ouseley, vol. i p. 
196, note. 

" That is to say, they consist of the 
camel, the horse, the mule, the ass, the 
cow, the goat, the sheep, the dog, the 

VOL. HL 


cat, and the buffalo. (See above, vol. 
ii. p. 300.) 

“ Kinneir, p. 41 ; Fraser, Khorasan, 
p. 72. 

** Kinneir, pp. 41, 42 ; Chardin, tom. 
iii p. 87. 

See, besides the authorities quoted 
in the last note, Oeograph, Jimrmt, vol. 
xxvii. p. 162 ; Pottinger, Travels, p. J38 ; 
and Fraser, L s. 0 . 

" Abbott, in Oeograph. Journal, vol. 
xxvii, p. 169. ** Ibid. p. 152. 

Pottinger, p. 226. 

L 
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The statement of Xenophon, that anciently a horse was a rarity 
in Persia Proper, is contradicted by the grefit bulk of the 
early writers, who tell us that the Persians were from the first 
expert riders, and that their country was peculiarly well fitted 
for the breeding of horses.^^ Their camels, sheep, goats, asses, 
and oxen, are also expressly mentioned by the Greeks,®® who 
even indicate a knowledge of the fact that goats were preferred 
to sheep by the herdsmen of the country.®® 

The mineral treasures of the country appear to have been 
considerable, though to. what extent they were known and made 
use of in ancient times is open to some question. Mines of 
gold, silver, copper, iron, red lead, and oqiiment are said to 
have been actually woiked under the Persian kings and some 
of the other minerals were so patent and obvious, that we can 
scarcely suppose them to have been neglected. Salt abounded 
in the region in several shapes. It appeared in some places as 
rock salt, showing itself in masses of vast size and various 
colours.^ In other places it covered the surface of the ground 
for miles together with a thick incrustation, and could be 
gathered at all seasons with little labour.® It was deposited 
by the waters of several lakes within the territory, and could 
be collected round their edges at certain times of the year.^ 
Finally, it was held in solution, both in the lakes and in many 
of the streams ; ® fi’om whose waters it might have been obtained 
by evaporation. Bitumen and naphtha were yielded by sources 


* Xen. Cyrop. i. 3,| 3. ’Ei^n^p(ra«7ip, 
rh^aX^hv elvax tal Tp^^ftv Itttous 

Kal idiuf tirvop v&vv ffwavov 
^ Herod, i. 136; Nic. Dam. Fr. 66, 
p. 403, Bub. fin. ; Strab. xv. 3, § 18 ; 
Arrian, Uist. Ind. xl. § 4, &c. 

* Camela (Herod, i 80) ; sheep and 
goata (ib. i. 126; Arr. AT. I. xxxvii. 11); 
asses (Strab. xv. 2, § 14) ; oxen (Herod. 
L 126 ; Nic. Dam. Fr. 66, p. 403). 

» In Nicolas's fragment concerning 
the early life of Cyrus (Fr. 66), the Per- 
sia^, including Cyrus himself, are 
thamighout represented as ‘‘goat-herds” 
(alirdXoi). So Herodotus, when he men- 
tions the various flocks and herds of 
Cambyses, the father of Cyrus, assigns 


the first place to the goats (rd re alrro- 
Xta, Kal rdf iroippaf, xai rd SovxdXia, 
L 126). 

» Strab. XV. 2, § 14 ; Plin. jff. JV. vL 
23. These mines were in Canuania, 
where there was also a river (the Hyc- 
tanis) whose sands contained gold. 

• Strabo (1. s. c.) speaks of a “moun- 
tain of salt” (iXds Spof) in Carmania. 
Abbott {Oeograph, JfmmaJt, vol. xxvii. 
p. 157) uses almost exactly the same 
expression. He and Ouseley (Tra/veUy 
vol. ii. p. 165) note that the sdt is of 
different colours. 

• Pottinger, Trmdiy p. 229; Abbott 

in Oeogra^, Journal, vol. xxv. pp. 84, 
66. * See above, p. 89. 

• Pottinger, p. 287. 
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near Dalaki,® which were certainly known to the ancients.^ 
Sulphur was deposited upon the surface of the ground in 
places.® Some of the mountains contained ordinary lead;® 
but it is not unlikely that this metal escaped notice. 

Ancient Persia produced a certain number of gems. The 
pearls of the Gulf, which have still so great a reputation, had 
attracted the attention of adventurers before the time of 
Alexander, whose naval captains found a regular fishery esta- 
blished in one of the islands.^® The Orientals have always set 
a high value on this commodity ; and ii^ appears that in ancient 
times the Gulf pearls were more highly esteemed than any 
others.^^ Of hard stones the only kinds that can be distinctly 
assigned to Persia Proper are the iritis , a species of rock- 
crystal ; the afeoe, a white stone which had a pleasant odour 
the mithrax, a gem of many hues the nvppar^n4, which re- 
sembled ivory and the thelycardios or mule, which was in 
special favour among the natives of the country.^® 

From this account of the products of Persia Proper we have 
now to pass to those of the Empire in general — a wide subject, 
which it win be impossible to treat here with any completeness, 
owing to the limits to which the present work is necessarily 
confined. In order to bring the matter within reasoifable com- 
pass, the reader may be referred in the first instance to the 
account which was given in a former volume of the products of 
the empirdk bf Babylon ; and the enquiry may then be con- 


• Ouseley, vol. i. p. 258 ; Morier, 
Hrst Joumt% p. 78 ; Chesney, Euphrates 
Expedition^ vol. i. p. 75. 

’ See Plin. H, N. vi. 23 : “ Flumen 
Granifixnodicarum navium per Susianem 
fluit; dextniejusadcoluntDeximontani, 
(jui bitumen perfidunt” 

* Ouseley, vol. i. p. 268 ; Geograph 
Joumxil, voL xxvii. p. 152, 

** Lead is found in Fars, near Neyriz 
(Geography Journal, vol. xxv. p. 71), and 
in the Vicinity of Murgab (Morier, 
Sec(ynd Journey, p. 120). 

Arrian, Hist, Ind. xxxviii. 3. 

» Plin. H. N, ix. 26. 

Ibid, xxxvii. 9, sub. fin. 

** Ib. xxxvii. 10. 


Plin.ZT. Np\, 8. c. . 

** Pliny compares it to the teeth of 
the hipp^^temuB [H, N. 1. s. c.), which 
are a litrie more transparent and lees 
white than ivory. 

“Thelycardios . . Persas, apud 
quos gignitur, magnopere delectat : mule 
appellant.” (Plin. H. N, xxxvii. 10, sub 
fin.) The turquoise, which is now the 
favourite gem of the Persians, and 
which iB found in Kerman {Geograph, 
JovtmI, voL xxv. pp. 30, 03) as well as 
at Nishapur, may have been kno\^ in 
the time of the Empire ; but there is 
no evidence that it was so. 

” See vol. ii. pp. 483-496. 
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fined to those regions which were subject to Persia, but not 
contained within the limits of the Fourth Monarchy. 

Among the animals belonging.to these region^, the following 
are especially noticeable : — The tiger, the elephant, the hippo- 
potamus, the crocodile, the monitor, the two-humped camel, the 
Angora goat, the elk, the monkey, and the spotted hyaena, or 
Felis chaus. The tiger, which is entirely absent from Meso- 
potamia, and unknown upon the plateau of Iran, abounds in the 
low tract between the Elburz and the Caspian,^® in the flat 
region about the Sea of^ AraV® and in the Indus valley.^® The 
elephant was, perhaps, anciently an inhabitant of Upper Egypt, 
where the island of Elephantind remained an evidence of the 
fact.^^ It was also in*Persian times a denizen of the Indus 
valley, though perhaps only in a domesticated state.^* The 
hippopotamus, unknown in India, was confined to the single 
province of Egypt, where it was included among the animals 
which were the objects of popular worship.*^® The crocodile — 
likewise a sacred animal to the Egyptians** — frequented both 
the Nile and the Indus.*® Monitors,*® which are a sort of dimi- 
nutive crocodiles, were of two kinds : one, the Lacerta Nilotica, 
was a water animal, and was probably found only in Egypt ; 
the other, Lacerta scincus, frequented dry and sandy spots, and 
abounded in North Africa *’ and Syria,*® as well as in the Nile 
vaUey. The two-humped camel belonged to Bactria,** where 
he was probably indigenous, but was widely^ spread over the 


Kyneir, Persian Em^rej p. 42. 

Butakoff in Geoffraph, JoumcU, vol. 
xxiii. p. 95. ' 

* Burnes, Journey to Bokharay voL 
ill p. 139. Tigers are also said to 
exist in the high oountry about Kash- 
gar and Yarkand, east of the Bolor 
mountain-range. 

See Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptiansy 
voL V. pp. 176, 177 ; and Stuart Poole 
in Encydopcedia Britmnica, vol, viii. p. 
432. 

« Arrian, Aagp. Alex. iv. 22 ; v. 3, 9, 
die. Tbe native country of the elephant 
is the of Hindustan. Nearchus 

(ap. Strab. xv. 1, § 43) and even Megas- 
thenes (ap. eund. xv. 1, § 42, and Arr. 


Hist. Ind. xiii. and xiv.) probably de- 
rived their accounts of the mode in 
which wild elephants were taken from 
hearsay. 

Herod, ii. 71. Compare Wilkin- 
son, Ancient Egyptians, vol. v. pp. 177- 
181. 

• ** Herod, ii. 68, 69 ; Diod. Sic. i. 89. 

“ Herod, iv. 44 j Burnes, Bokhara, 
vol. iii. p. 303. 

* Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, vol. 
T. p. 123. Compare his note in the 
author's Herodotus, vol. iii. p, 141, 
note *, 2nd edition. 

” Herod, iv. 192. 

** Ainsworth, Besearehes, p. 46. 

® See above, voL ii. p. 801. 
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Empire, on account of his great strength and powers of en- 
durance. 

The Angora goat is, perhaps* scarcely a distinct species.*® If 
not identical with the ordinary wild goat of Persia and Meso- 
potamia (Capra cegagrus), he is at any rate closely allied to it; 
and it is possible that all his peculiar characteristics may be 
the effect of climate. He has a soft, white, silky fleece, very 
long divided down the back by a strong line of separation, and 
falling on either side in beautiful spiral ringlets ; his fleece 
weighs from two to four pounds. It is of nearly uniform 
length, and averages from five to five and a half inches.^ 

The elk is said to inhabit Amnenia/'^ Affghanistan,* and the 
lower part of the valley of the Indus but it is perhaps not 
certain that he is really to be found in the two latter regions.* 
Monkeys abound in Eastern Cabul and the adjoining parts of 
India.® They may have also existed formerly in Upper Egypt.'^ 
The spotted hysena, Fells cham (Oanis crocuta of Linnaeus), is 
an Egyptian animal, inhabiting principally the hills on the 
western side of the Nile. In appearance it is like a large cat, 
with a tuft of long black hair at the extremities of its ears — a 
feature which it has in common with the lynx.® 

Among the rarer birds of the Empire may be mentioned the 
ostrich, which occun^ed in Mesopotamia ; ® parrots, which were 
found in Cabul and the Punjab;^® ibises, which abounded in 
Egypt,^^ and in the Delta of the Indus the great vulture 
{Vultur dnereus), which inhabited the Taurus the Indian 


Encyd. BHUmnica^ ad voc. Mam- 
malia, vol. xiv. p. 211. 

* Ibid. voL xxi. p. 906. 

* Chesney, vol. i. p. 142. 

* Elphinstone, Cavhvl^ vol. i. p. 188. 

^ Carless in Geograph. Journal^ vol. 

viii. p. 862. 

^ Naturalists seem now to doubt 
whether the elk can live much below 
the 45th ^allel. {Encyd, Btitannicaf 
voL xiv. p. 206). 

* Elpmnstone, 1. s. c. 

^ Mummies of the cynocephalus are 
common in the Egyptian tombs, and 
the same ape is frequently represented 
on the sculptures. (Wilkinson, vol. v. 


pp. 12e'180.) But it was perhaps only 
imported into Egypt from Ethiopia. 
(See ?iin. H. N. viii. 54.) 

* Wilkinson, vol. v. p. 174. 

® Xen. Andb. i 5, § 2. Supra, vol. i 

p. 228. 

Elphinstone, CavMy vol. i. p. 192. 
The green parrot is found also in Syria. 
(Chesney, vol. i. pp. 443, 637.) 

** Herod, ii. 76, 76; Diod. Sic. i. 87, 
§ 6; Strab. xvii. 2, § 4. ^ 

O^raph. Joumaly vol. viii. p. 862. 
Ainsworth, in Chesney’s Evphratet 
ExpedUioHj vol. i. Apjpendix, p. 780. 
Tma bird is equal m size to the 
condor.” 
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owl {Athena Ind/ica),^* the spoonbill “ (Platalea nudifrone) ; 
the benno {Ardea bubulcus), and the sicsac {Cfharadrius vada- 
nocephalua)}^ 

The most valuable of the fish belonging to the Persian seas 
and rivers were the pearl oyster of the Gulf, and the murex of 
the Mediterranean, which furnished the famous purple dye of 
Tyre. After these may be placed the stui^eon and sterlet of 
the Caspian,^' the silurus“ of the Sea of Aral, the Aleppo eel,^® 
and the palla, a small but excellent fish, which is captured in 
the Indus during the flood season.** The Indian Ocean and 
the Persian Gulf, as we have seen,*^ were visited by whales • 
dolphins, porpoises, cod, and mullet abounded in the same 
seas ;** the large rivers generally contained barbel and carp 
while some of them, together with many of the smaller streams, 
supplied trout of a good flavour. The Nile had some curious 
fish peculiar to itself, as the oxyrinchus, the lepidotus, the Perea 
NUotica, the Silurus Schilbe Niloticus, the Silurua carmuth^ 
and others. Great numbers of fish, mostly of the same species 
with those of the Nile,* were also furnished by the Lake Mceris ; 
and from these a considerable revenue was derived by the 
Great King.* 


** Ainsworth, 1. s, o. 

The spoonbill occurs in the Egyp- 
tian sculptures. (Wilkinson, vol. iii. 
p. 51.) 

w The bermo and the sieme are found 
only in Egypt. Tno latter is probably 
the trochihis of Herodotus. (Wilkinson, 
yol. V. p^226.) * 

Chesney, Euphrates A'osp.voVi. p. 82. 
Butakoff in Oeograph. Journal^ vol. 


zziii. p. 99. 

*» Chesney, vol. i. p. 412. 

* Bumes, Bokhara^ vol. iii p. 39. 
Supra, p. 143. 

** Arrian, Hist. Ind. xxxix. 5 ; Burnos, 
vol. iii. p. 65 ; Geograph. Journal^ voi 
viii pp. 382, 362, &o. 

» Supra, vol. i pp. 41, 231 ; vol. ii 


p. 298. 

‘ Tfce Oxyrinchus is mentioned by 
Strabo (xvii. 2, § 4), Plutarch {Be Js. 
§ 2, &c.), .®lian {Nat. An. x. 46), and 
others. It has ^n recognised in the 
Mormyrui oxyrinchus^ or mizdehf of 


modem Egypt. (Wilkinson, Ancient 
Egyptians^ vol v. p. 249 ; Description de 
VEgyptCy “Hist. Nat.” vol. i. p. 270, and 
pi. 6, fig. 1). The lepidotus is spoken of 
by Herodotus (ii. 7£) and Strabo (1. s. c). 
It is thought to have been the modern 
Oyprinus lepidotusy or Cyprinus henni. 
{Descriptiony p. 284 ; Willdnson, p. 252. 
Compare the latter writer’s note in the 
author’s HerodotuSy vol. ii. p. 101, 2nd 
edition). Strabo mentions as fish of 
the Nile having peculiar characteristics 
(xapaKTiipa (Siov Kal 

pior) — besides these two — the latuSy 
the alabesy the coracinusy the chetrus, the 
phagrorius ovphagrusy the silurusy the a- 
«^n«,the#4m«a,thec€4ttrc2w,the/^c‘A/^Mtf, 
the physa, and the bus (Povsjr On the 
whole subject of the fish of the Nile, see 
the Description de VEgyptSy “Hist. Nat.” 
vol. i. pp. 1-62, and pp. 266-340. 

* Wilkinson, AncMnJt Eygptkmiy vol. 
iii. p. 66. 

• Herod, iii. 91 ; Diod. Sic. i, 52. 
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Among the more remarkable of the reptiles which the Empire 
comprised within its limits may be noticed — besides the great 
saurians already mentioned among the larger animals^ — ^the 
Nile and Euphrates turtles {Trionyx JEgypticus and Trionyx 
Euphraticus), iguanas (Stellio vulgaris and Stellio spinipe8)y 
geckos, especially the Egyptian house gecko ((?. lobatus), snakes, 
such as the asp {Coluber haje) and the homed snake {Coluber 
cerastes)^ and the chameleon. The Egyptian turtle is a large 
species, sometimes exceeding three feet in length.® It is said to 
feed on the young of the crocodile. Both it and the Euphrates 
turtle are of the soft kind, le., of the kind which has not the 
shell complete, but unites the upper and under portions by a 
coriaceous membrane. The turtle of the Euphrates is of mode- 
rate size, not exceeding a length of two feet. It lives in the 
river, and on warm days suns itself on the sandbanks with which 
the stream abounds. It is active, strong, violent, and pas- 
sionate. When laid on its back, it easily recovers itself. If 
provoked, it will snap at sticks and other objects, and endeavour 
to tear them to pieces. It is of an olive-green colour, with large 
irregular greenish black spots.® 

Iguanas are found in Egypt, in Syria, and elsewhere. The 
most common kind {Stellio vulgaris) does not exceed a foot in 
length, and is of an olive colour, shaded with black. It is per- 
secuted and killed by the Mahometans, because they regard 
its favourite attitude as a derisive imitation of their own 
attitude of prayer.^ There Js another species, also Egyptian, 
which is of a much larger size, and of a grass-green colour. 
This is called Stellios pinipes : it has a length of from two to 
three feet.® 

The gecko^ is a kind of nocturnal lizard. Its eyes are large, 
and the pupil is extremely contractile. It hides itself during 


* The crocodile, and the two monitors. 
Zacerta NUotica, and Lacerta scincus, 

^ St. Hilaire in the Description dc 
V JEgypte, “ Hist. Nat.” tom. i. pp. 116- 
120 . ‘ 

® For an exact description of the 
Euphrat^ turtle see the Appendix to 
vol. i. of Chesney’s Euphrates Expeditiony 


pp. 733, 734. (Compare OUivier, Voyage 
en Persey tom. iii. 463.) 

’ Encyd, Britannicay yol. xix. p. 31. 

• Description del* EgyptCy “Hist.^at.” 
tom. i, pp. 126, 126. 

• On the gecko see Description de 
VEgypUy pp. 180-134, and compare A'nc. 
Britannicay yol. xix. p. 36. 
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the day, and is lively only at nights. It haunts rooms, especi- 
ally kitchens, in Egypt, where it finds the insects which form its 
ordinary food. Its feet constitute its most marked characteristic. 

The five toes are enlarged 
and furnished with an ap- 
paratus of folds, which, by 
some peculiar action, en- 
able it to adhere to per- 
fectly smooth surfaces, to 
ascend perpendicular walls, 
cross ceilings, or hang sus- 
pended for hours on the 
under side of leaves. The 
Egyptians call it the abu 
burs/^ or ''father of lep- 
rosy,” and there is a wide- 
spread belief in its poison- 
ous character; but modem 
naturalists incline to regard 
Gecko, and feet of Gecko magnified, belief as unfounded, 

and to place the gecko 
among reptiles which are absolutely harmless.^^ 

The asp of Egypt {Golubev haje) is a species of cobra.^^ It is 
a large snake, varying from three to six feet in Idngth,^® and 
is extremely venomous. It haunts gardens, where it is of great 
use, feeding on mice, frogs, and various small reptiles. It has 
the po'iV'er of greatly dilating the skin of the neck, and this it 
does when angered in a way that is very remarkable. Though 
naturally irritable, it is easily tamed ; and the serpent-charmers 
of the East make it the object of their art more often than any 

Fo^kral, Descript Anim, 13. ^ 1 JHctimary (Appendix to vol, i. p. xvii.). 

” See Mr. Houghton’s remarks in Dr. I The accompanying representation is 
Smith’s Bi^Mccd Dictionary^ vol. ii. p. | from the last-named work. 

127. * **Sir G. Wilkinson had ^ asp six 

** The asp of Egypt has been well feet long, which was the largest that he 
deBcribed by St. Hilaire in the Descrip- saw in Egypt. (A ncient Egyptians^ vol. 

P* 241; HerodotuSf vol. ii. p. 106, 
157-160) ; by Wilkinson, in his AncietU note He discredits the account of 
Egyptiam (voL v. pp. 241, 242) ; and iElian (N<a, An, vi. 38), that some 
by Mr. Houghton, in Smith’s BibUeal specimens measured five cubits (7]^ feet). 
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othei’ species. After extracting the fangs or burning out the 
poison-bag with a red-hot iron, 
the charmer trains the animal* 
by the shrill sounds of a small 
flute, and it is soon perfectly 
docile. 

The cerastes is also em- 
ployed occasionally by the 
snake-charmers. It has two 
Ions: and thin excrescences 
above the eyes, whereto the 
name of “horns” has been 
given : they stand erect, lean- 
ing a little backwards ; no 

naturalist has as yet discovered their use. The cerastes is of 
a very pale brown colour, and is spotted with large, unequal, 
and irregularly placed 
spots. Its bite is exceed- 
ingly dangerous, since it 
possesses a virulent poi- 
son;^® and, being in the 
habit of nearly burying 
itself in the sand, which is 
of the same colour with 
itself, it is the more diffi- 
cult of avoidance. Its size 
also favours its escaping notice, since in length it rarely much 
exceeds a foot. 

The chameleon has in all ages attracted the attention of 
mankind.^® It is found in Egypt, and in many other parts 




This snake is described by Wil- 
kinson (vqj. V. pp. 245-247), by St. 
Hilaire (in the Description de VEgypte, 
**Hist. Nat.” tom. i. pp. 166, 166), and 
by Mr. Houghton (Biblical Dictionary^ 
vol. i. Appendix, p. iv.) It was known 
to Herodotus (ii. 74), Aristotle (Hist, 
Anim, ii. 1), Diodorus (i. 87), Pliny 
(H, N, viii. 23), jElian (NaU Anim, xv. 


13), and others. 

** On the error of Herodotus in this 
respect (ii. 74; 60t€S AvBpiinrbiv oidafxws 
ByfXififioves), see Wilkinson, in th* au- 
thor’s Herodotus, note ad loc. 

The chameleon is perhaps not the 
animal intended in Lev. xi. 80, though 
the LXX. so understood the passage. 
The attention of the Greeks seems to 
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of Afi'ica, in Georgia, and in India. The power of changing 
colour which it possesses is not really its most remarkable cha- 
racteristic. Far more worthy of* notice are its slow pace, extra- 
ordinary form, awkward movements, vivacity, and control of 
eye, and marvellous rapidity of tongue.^^ It is the most gro- 
tesque of reptiles. With protruding and telescopic eyes, that 
move at will in the most opposite directions, with an ungainly 
head, a cold, dry, strange-looking skin, and a prehensile tail, 
the creature slowly steals along a branch or twig, scarcely dis- 



The Chameleon. 


tinguishable from the substance along whicl\ it moves, and 
scarcely seeming to move at all, until it has come within reach 
of its prey. Then suddenly, with a motion rapid as that of the 
most agile bird, the long cylindrical and readily extensile tongue 
is darted forth with unerring aim, and the prpy is seized and 
swallowed in a single moment of time. The ordinary colour of 


have been first called to it by Demo* 
critus, who wrote a special book on the 
subject. (Plin. H. N. xxviii. 8.) By 
Aristotle’s time ihe creature was so well 
known as to have become a proverb for 
changefulness {Eth. Nic, i. 10, § 8). 
Aristotle himself gave a good descrip- 
tion of it in his “ History of Animals,” 
(ii. 11, § 1). Later writers among the 
Greeks, as Alexandfer the Myndian (ap. 
iEl. lie Nat. Anim. iv. 33), indulged 
their ^fancies on the subject, and in- 
vented a number of absurd tales in 
connection with it. The first Latin 
writer who speaks of the chameleon is 
Ovid {Metaph. xv. 411). After him 
Pliny (ZT JV. L s. c.), Solinus {Pol^hist. 


§ 43), and Leo Af ricanus {Descrip. Afric. 
ix. p. 298), treat of the animal, all with 
much exaggeration. 

St. Hilaire well observes of these 
reptiles: — “Ce qui les rend v<lritable- 
ment bien remarquables, c’est la forme 
bizarre de leur t6te, la disposition non 
moins singulidre de leurs yeux presque 
entierement reconverts par la peau, et 
dcmt Tun pent se mouvoir ^n sens in- 
verse de I’autre; la structure de leur 
langue chamue, cylindrique et trfes-ex- 
tensible; leur queue prenante; enfin 
leurs doigts divis^s en deux paquets 
opposables Tun k Tautre. ” {Description 
de VBgypUf “Hist. Nat.'’ vol. i. p. 134.) 
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the chameleon is a pale olive-greea This sometimes fades 
to a sort of ashen-grey, while sometimes it warms to a yel- 
lowish-brown, on which are seen faint spots of red.’® Modem 
naturalists, for the most part, attribute the changes to the action 
of the lungs, which is itself affected chiefly by the emotions of 
anger, desire, and fear. 

The great extent of the Empire caused its vegetable pro- 
ductions to include almost all the forms known to the ancient 
world. On the one hand, the more northern and more elevated 
regions bore pines, firs, larches, oaks, birch, beech, ash, ilex, and 
junipers, together with the shrubs and flowers of the cooler 
temperate regions; on the other hand, the southern tracts 
grew palms of various kinds, mangoes, tamarind -trees, lemons, 
oranges, jujubes, mimosas, and sensitive plants. Between these 
extremes of tropical and cold-temperate products, the Empire 
embraced an almost infinite variety of trees, shrubs, and flowers. 
The walnut and the Oriental plane grew to a vast size in 
many places.^® Poplars, willows, fig-mulben*ies, konars, cedars, 
cypresses, acacias, were common. Bananas, egg-plants, locust- 
trees, banyans,*-^^ terebinths, the gum-styrax,the gum-tragacanth, 
tlie assafoetida plant, the arbor vitae, the castor-oil plant, the 
Judas-tree, and other somewhat rare forms, sprang up side by 
side with the pomegranate, the oleander, the pistachio-nut, the 
myrtle, the bay, the laurel, tlie mulberry, the rhododendron, 
and the arbutus.f The Empire grew all the known soiis of 
grain, and almost all the known fruits. Among its various 
productions of this class, it is only possible to Select for notice a 
few which were especially remarkable either for their rarity or 
for their excellent quality. 

The ancients celebrated the wheat of iEolis,^ the dates of 


Encycl. Britann. vol. xix. p. 37. 
The author had in his house for some 
time a speclijnen lent him by Mr. Frank 
Buckland. Its colour only varied be- 
tween ashy grey and yellowish olive. 

As the common unproductive palm, 
the date-bearing palm, the fan-palm 
(supra, p. 141), and the branching palm 
{Polina Thehaica) of Upper Egypt. (j9c- 


acription de VEgypte^ vol. ii. p. 146.) 

“ See Herod, vii. 31 ; Fellows, Asia 
Minor f pp. 36, 42 ; Pottiiiger, Travels, p. 
238 ; Ker Porter, vol. i. pp. 409, 7i2 ; 
Ouseley, voL ii. p. 166 ; &c. ’ 

The banyan is a native of the 
Punjab. (Elphinstone’s Cmhvl, vol. L 

p.108.) 

* Strab. XV. 3, § 22. 
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Babylon,^ the citrons of Media,® the Persian peach, ^ the grapes 
of Carmania,® the Hyrcanian fig,® the plum of l!)amascus,^ the 
cherries of Pontus,® the mulbe^ies of Egypt'and of Cyprus,® 
the silphium of Cyr^nd,^® the wine of Helbon,^^ the wild-grape 
oil of Syria. It is not unlikely that to these might have been 
added as many other vegetable products of first-rate excellence, 
had the ancients possessed as good a knowledge of the countries 
included within the Empire as the moderns. At present, the 
mulberries of Khiva,^® the apricots of Bokhara, the roses of 
Mezar,^® the quinces and melons of Isfahan,^® the grapes of 
Kasvin and Shiraz,^^ the pears of Natunz,^® the dates of DalakV® 
have a wide-spread reputation, which appears in most cases to 
be well deserved. On the whole, it is certain that for variety 
and excellence the vegetable products of the Persian 'Empire 
will bear comparison with those of any other state or com- 
munity that has as yet existed, cither in the ancient or the 
modem world. 

Two only of these products seem to deserve a longer descrip- 
tion. The Cyrenaic silphium, of which we hear so much, as 
constituting the main wealth of that province,’^® was valued 
chiefly for its medicinal qualities. A decoction from its leaves 
was used to hasten the worst kind of labours ; its root and 


® Theophrastus, EiiU Plant, ii. 7; 
p. 67. 

• Plin. //. iV. xil 3; Theophrastus, 
JY. P. iv. 4 ; Dioscorid. Ee Mat. Med. 
i. § 166 ; Virg. Oeorg, ii. 126-135. 

• S€fc above, p. 140, note 

» Strab. XV. 2, § 14. 

• Onesicritus ap. Plin. ff. N. xv. 18; 
Strab. xi. 7, § 2. 

^ Plin. //. A, XV. 13. The name ‘‘Da- 
mascene plum” has been contracted into 
our “ damson.” 

® PHn. H, N. XV. 26. Here again 
language is a record of facts in natural 
history. The word “cherry” repre- 
sents the Latin cerams (Ok, Kipa<r6%), 
which was the special fruit of Cerasus, 
ond^of the Greek cities on the north 
coast of Asia Minor. 

» Ibid, xxiii. 7, § 70, ed. Sdlig. 

Herod, iv. 160; Scylax. Periph 
§ 108; Plin. H, N. xix. 8. 


“ Ezek. xxvii. 18 ; ^trab. xv. 3, § 22. 

** Plin. 11. N. xxiii. i^rotim. § 6. 

** Vdmbdry, I'ravelif p. 146. 

Ibid. p. 419. 

» Ibid. p. 233. 

Ner Porter, TraveU, vol. i. p. 461 ; 
Kinneir, Persian Empire, pp. 38 and 
110 . 

Morier, Second Journey^ p, 203 ; 
Kinneir, p. 38. 

Kinneir, p. 116. 

•• Fraser, YJwrasan, p. 76. 

T6 jSdrrov cl\<f)iov had become the 
subject of a proverb as early as the 
time of Aristophanes (Pint. 621). It 
was assumed as the special emblem of 
Cyrfind upon coins. From the posses- 
sion of the treasure the city derived its 
epithet of laserpicifera (Catull. vil 4). 
On the qualities of the drug, see Theo- 
phrast. Hist, PI vi. 8; ix. 2; Plin. 
ir.iV.iij.3. 
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a juice which flowed fi’om it were employed in a variety of 
maladies. The plant, which is elaborately described by Theo- 
phrastus, appears to have been successfully identified by 
modem travellers in the Cyrenaica,®^ who see it in the drias or 
derias of the Arabs, an umbelliferous plant, which grows to a 
height of about three feet, has a deleterious effect on the camels 
that browse on it, and bears a striking resemblance to the repre- 
sentations of the ancient silphium upon coins and medals. This 
plant grows only in the tract between Meij and Derna — the 
very heart of the old silphium counijiy, while that it has 
medicinal properties is certain from its efiects upon animals ; 
there can thus be little doubt that it is the silphium of the 
ancients, somewhat degenerated, owmg*to want of cultivation. 

The Egyptian byblus or papyrus {Cyperua papyrus) was 
perhaps the most valuable of all the vegetables of the Empire. 
The plant was a tall smooth reed of a triangular shape.** It 
grew to the height of ten or fifteen feet, and terminated in a 
tuft or plume of leaves and flowers. Though indigenous in the 
country, it was the subject of careful cultivation, and was grown 
in irrigated ground, or in such lands as were naturally marshy. 
The root of the ^lant was eaten,** while from its stem was made 
the famous Egyptian paper. The manufacture of the papyrus 
was as follows : — ^The outer rind having been removed, there 
was exposed a laminated interior, consisting of a number of 
successive layers of inner cuticle, generally about twenty. 
These were carefully separated from one another by the point 
of a needle,*^ and thus were obtained a number of strips pf the 
raw material, which were then arranged in rows, covered with 
a paste,** and crossed at right angles by another set of strips 
placed over them, after which the whole was converted into 


“ Della Celia, JVorratm, pp. 126, 127 ; 
Facho, Voyage dans la Marma/riguey ch. 
zviii.; Beechey, Eaepeditim to N, C, of 
Afrkay pp. #409-420; Hamilton, Wan- 
derings in N, Afrusa, p. 27, 

» On the subject of the Egyptian 
|mpyruB the reader may be referred to 
Sir G. Wilkinson (in the author’s He- 
rodotus, vol. ii. pp. 128, 129,) and Mr. 


Cowan, the writer of the article on 
Paper,” in the Encyclaposdia Britan- 
nica (vol. xvii. pp. 246-248). 

” Herod. ii.9i Theophrastus (H.F. 
iy. 9) says that the root was use^} as 
firewood, and that many articles were 
made from it. 

** Plin. B. N, xiii. 12. 

Ibid. 
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paper by means of a strong pressure. A papyrus roll was made 
by uniting together a greater or less number pf such sheets. 
The best paper was made from the inmost layers of cuticle. 
The outer rind of the papyrus was converted into ropes ; and 
this fabric was found to be peculiarly adapted for immersion 
in water. 

The mineral treasures of the Empire were various and 
abundant. It has been noticed already that Persia Proper, 
if we include in it Carmania, possessed mines of gold, silver, 
copper, iron, red lead, orpiment, and salt, yielding also bitumen, 
naphtha, sulphur, and most probably common lead.^® We are 
further informed by ancient writers that Drangiana, or Sarangia, 
furnished the rare and valuable mineral tin,^^ without which 
copper could not be hardened into bronze; that Armenia yielded 
emery, so necessary for the working and polishing of gems ; 
that the mountains and mines of the Empire supplied almost 
all the varieties of useful and precious stones ; and that thus 
there was scarcely a mineral known to and required by the 
ancients for the purposes of their life which the Great King 
could not command without having recourse to others than his 
own subjects. It may be likewise noticed that the more im- 
portant were very abundant, being found in many places and in 
large quantities. Gold was furnished from the mountains and 
deserts of Thibet and India,^ from the rivers of Lydia,®® and 
probably from other places where it is still found* as Armenia, 
Cabul, and the neighbourhood of Meshed.^ Silver, which was 
the general medium of exchange in Persia,^ must have been 
especially plentiful It was probably 3delded, not only by the 
Kerman mines,® but also by those of Armenia, Asia Minor, and 


Supra, p. 14ti. 

Strab. XV. 2, § 10. 

“ Theophrast. De Lapid, § 44; Plin. 
IT, N, xxxvi. 7, 22. On the identity of 
the Greek e/jiiOpii and Roman Naxium 
with our ** emeiy,” see King's AtUiqm 
OemSt p. 478. 

* Herod, iii. 96, 104-106; Megasth. 
Fr. 39 ; Arrian. HUt Ind, xv. 6. The 
fabulous account of the ants does not 
invalidate the fact that gold was pro- 
cured firom these quarters. 


^ Herod, v. 101 ; Soph. PhUoct, 393; 
Strab. xiii. 4, § 6. 

* See Ainsworth’s ResewrcheSf p. 278 ; 

Elphinstone’s Cauhul^ vol. i. p. 194; and 
Fender’s Carman Journeys^ p. 116. Ar- 
menian gold mines are mentioned by 
Strabo (xi. 14, § 9). • 

^ Herod, iii. 90-96. Silver Danes 
have been found in considerable num- 
bers. 

• Strab. XV. 2, §14. 
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the Elburz.* Copper was obtained in great abundance from 
C3rprus ® as well as from Carmania;® and it may have been also 
derived, as it i« now in very Jarge quantities, from Armenia.^ 
Iron, really the most precious of all metals, existed within the 
Persian territory in the shape of huge boulders,® as well as in 
nodules and in the form of iron-stone.® Lead was procurable 
from Bactria, Armenia, Kerman, and many parts of Affghanis- 
tan orpiment from Batetria, Kerman, and the Hazareh coun- 
try antimony from Armenia, Affghanistan, and Media 
hornblende, quartz, talc, and asbestos, from various places in 
the Taurus.^® 

Of all necessary minerals probably none was so plentiful and 
so widely diffused as salt. It was not only in Persia Proper 
that nature had bestowed this commodity with a lavish hand 
— there was scarcely a province of the Empire which did not 
possess it in superfluous abundance. Large tracts were covered 
by it in North Africa, in Media, in Carmania, and in Lower 
Babylonia.^ In Asia Minor, Armenia, Syria, Palestine, and 
other places, it could bo obtained from lakcs.^ In Kerman, 
and again in Palestine, it showed itself in the shape of large 
masses, not inappropriately termed "mountains.”® Finally, in 
India it was the chief material of a long mountain-range,* 
which is capable of supplying the whole world with salt for 


many ages. 

• 

• Silver is yielded in considerable 
quantities by the min^s at Kapan Maden 
near Kharput (Ainsworth’s Researches, 
pp. 279-281) and of Denek Maden on 
the right bank of the Halys between 
Kaiseriyeh and Angora {Travels in Asia 
Minor, vol. i p. 153). It is also found 
in the Elburz (Ferrier, 1. s. c.) 

» Strab. xiv. 6, § 5; Plin. //. N, 
xxxiv. 2. 

• Strab. XV. 2, § 14. 

’ See Ainsworth’s i2e«earci^, pp. 273- 
275. 

• Ibid. p. 285. 

• Ibid. Ff>. 67, 276, 285, &c. 

“ Fraser, Khorasan, p. 367; Aiub- 
worth, Researches, p. 279; Abbott, in 
Qeogra/ph, Journal, vol. xxv. p. 64 ; El- 
phi^tone, Cauhul, vol. i. p. 194. 

Elphinstone, p. 195 ; Strab. L i. c. 


“ Ainsworth, Researches, p. 279 ; El- 
phinstone, p. 194; Morier, Journey, 
pp. 283, 284. 

” Ainsworth„pp. 274, 276, 285, 336, 
&c. • 

* Hamilton, lVandmn 5 '«,pp. 183,193, 
&c.; Ker Porter, Travels, vol. i. p. 385; 
Abbott, iu Geographical Journal, vol. 
xxv. pp. 34, 66 ; Pottinger, Travels, p. 
229; .^s worth, Researches, p, 118. 

* See vol. ii. pp. 294, 487, &c. Com- 
pare Herod, vii. 30; and see above, 
p. 125. 

* Robinson, Researches in Palestine, 
voL ii. p. 482; Abbott, in Geographical 
Journal, vol. xxvii. p. 157. Coi^re 
Strabo, XV. 2, § 14. 

* On the “Salt Range” of North- 
western India, see Elphinstone’a Caubul, 
vol i. pp. 48, 49, and 137. 
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Bitumen and napttha were also very widely diffused. At 
the eastern foot of the Caucasus, where it suWdes into the 
Caspian Sea,® at various points in the great Mesopotamian 
plain,® in the Deshtistan or low country of Persia Proper,^ in 
the Bakhtiyari mountains,® and again in the distant Jordan 
valley,® these two inseparable products are to be found, gene- 
rally united with indications of volcanic action, present or 
recent. The bitumen is of excellent quality, and was largely 
employed by the ancients.“ The naphtha is of two kinds, 
black naphtha or petroleum, and white naphtha, which is much 
preferred to the other. The bitumen-pits also, in some places, 
yielded salt.^^ 

Another useful mineial with which the Persians were very 
plentifully supplied, was sulphur. Sulphur is found in Persia 
Proper, in Carmania, on the coast of Mekran,'® in Azerbijan, in 
the Elburz, on the Iranian plateau, in the vicinity of the Dead 
Sea,®* and in very large quantities near Mosul.®® Here it is 
quarried in great blocks, which are conveyed to considerable 
distances. 

Excellent stone for budding purposes was obtainable in most 
parts of the Empire. Egypt furnished an inexhaustible 
supply of the best possible granite; marbles of various kinds, 
compact sandstone, limestone, and other useful sorts were 
widely diffused ; and basalt was procurable from some of the 
Qiif lying ranges of Taurus. In the neighbourhood of Nineveh, 
and in much of the Mesopotamian region, there was abundance 
of grey alabastey,®® and a better kind was quarried near 


* OiBsaey, Sujfhratu oL 

i. p. 132. . . 

* Afl at Nimrud (Jowned of iheAsmtic 

Socktyt vol. XV. p. 371), at Kerkuk (Ker 
Porter, vol. ii. pp. 440-442), at Kifri 
(Rich, KurdUtany vol. i. p. 29), and at 
Hit (Herod, i. 179 ; Rich, FirtA M&mvf 
on pp. 63, 64). . 

’ On the naphtha pits near Dalaki, 
eeeJihiBeley, vol. i p. 258; Clerk, in 
Cfeografhdeal Jowrmdy vol. xxxl p. 64. 

* Q^raplncal Journal, vol. ix. p. 94. 



Herod, i. 179; vi. 119; Plin. B.N. 
XXXV. 15. 

» Herod, vi. 119. 

** Geographical Jowmaly vol. xnejn. 
p. 203. 

“ Ouseley, vol. ip. 258; Geographical 
Jownal, vol. xxvii. p. 152; Kinneir, p. 
40; Morier, First Journey^ p. 284; 
Second Journey^ p.355; BicYiy KurdUiUin^ 
vol. i. p. 874; Lynch, OffiM Report. 
pp. 176, 180, 187, &e. 

On the sulphur mines of Mosul, see 
Ainsworth, Researchei, pp. 269, 260. 

See above, vol. i. p. 219. 
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Damascus.^ A gritty silicious rock on the banks of the 
Euphrates, a little above Hit, was suitable for mill-stones.^^ 

The gems furnished by the various provinces of the Empire 
are too numerous for mention. They included, it must be re- 
membered, all the kinds which have already been enumerated 
among the mineral products of the earlier Monarchies.^® 
Among them, a principal place must, one would think, have 
been occupied by the turquoise— gem, par excellence, of 
modem Persia — ^although, strange to say, there is no certain 
mention of it among the literary remains of antiquity. This 
lovely stone is produced largely by the mines at Nishapur in 
the Elburz,^® and is furnished also in less abundance and less 
beauty by a mine in Kerman,^® an& another near Khojend.*^ 
It is noticed by an Arabian author as early as the twelfth 
century of our era.^^ A modem writer on gems supposes that 
it is mentioned, though not named, by Theophrastus ; but this 
view scarcely seems to be tenable.^® 

Among the gems of most value which the Empire certainly 
produced were the emerald, the green mby, the red mby, the 
opal, the sappliire, the amethyst, the carbuncle, the jasper, the 
lapis lazuli, the sard, the agate, and the topaz. Emeralds were 
found in Egypt, Media, and Cypms green rubies in Bactria 


Plin. H. N, xxxvii, 10. 

Xen. Anab. if 6, § 5. Compare Ains- 
worth, Travels in the '[rack of the Ten 
Thmsandf p. 82. 

See above, vol. ii. pp. 304, 305, and 
488. 

“ A good account of these mines is 
given in Fraser’s Khorasan, pp. 410-420. 
Compare Ferrier, Caravan Journeys, p. 
106. 

* Ouseley, Travels, vol. i. p. 211 ; 
Oeographiced Journal, vol. xxv. pp. 30 
and 63. 

Fraser, Khorasan, Appendix, p. 
105. 

“ Mines de V Orient, tom. vi. pp. 112- 
142. • 

^ See King’s Antique Oem, pp. 4, 5. 
The passage of Theophrastus runs as 
follows : — Kal hf KiJirpy ^ S/adpa73os 
Kal ii "laoms' oU W ds rh \i66Ko\\a 
XpQvrai iK rifi Baicrptavrjs dal irpds 

yoL. HI. 


Ipiflfiip' avWlyovai W ojJro^s virb 
Tobs ’Err/o-ious Irireis jbrre 

yap ip.<j>av€h ylvorrat, KiPov/j.lpy}i r^s 
lLp,p,ov 5ih rh pJyedoi twp uvevpArw, 
Eteri bk pnKpol Kal oi) peydXoi. {De 
Lapid. p. 396.) Mr. King argiu^ that 
these Bactrian gems must be turquoises, 
1. On account of the tur(^oiso having 
been so mt'ich used by the Persians of 
all ages (?) for setting in their arms and 
omaments ; and 2. On account of their 
small sijse. But a passage of Pliny 
makes it clear that he at least under- 
stood Theophrastus to mean emeralds. 
“Proximam laudem habent, sicut et 
sedem Bactriani (smaragdi) : in commis- 
suris saxorum colligere eos dicuniur 
etesiis Jkmtil)us ; tunc enim tellure d#o- 
perta nUent, et quia Us ventis harenee 
maxime moverUur’' {H. N. xxxvii 5). 

^ Plin. 1. 8. c. ; Theophrastus, 1. s. c. 

^ Mr. King has shown grounds for 

M 
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common or red rubies in Caria;** opals in Egypt, Cyprus, and 
Asia Minor sapphires in Cjrprus;^ kmethysts also in 
Cyprus, and moreover in Egjrjft, Qalatia, and 'Armenia ;® car- 
buncles in Caria; jaspers in Cyprus, Asia Minor, and Persia 
Proper;” the lapis lazuli in Cyprus, Egypt, and Media;*’ 
the sard in Babylonia;’* the agate in Carmania, Susiana, 
and Armenia;®* and the topaz or chrysoprase in Upper 
Egypt.*® 

The tales which are told of enormous emeralds' are un- 
doubtedly fictions, the material which passed for that precious 
substance being really in these cases either green jasper or 
(more probably) glass.* .But lapis lazuli and agate seem to 
have existed within the Empire in huge masses. Whole cliffs 
of the former overhang the river Kashkar in Kaferistan and 
the myrrhine vases of antiquity which were (it is probable^) of 
agate, and came mainly from Cannania,® seem to have been 
of a great size. 

We may conclude this review by noticing, among stones 


regarding the “ Smaragdi Bactriani” of 
Pliny, which were dark-coloured, free 
from flaws and extremely hard, as green 
rubies {Antiqw OmSy p. 29). 

The lychnis of Pliny (//. N. xxxvii. 
7) is identified by Mr. King with the 
common ruby {Antique GemSf p, 63). This 
stone was found near Orthosia in Caria. 
It is yielded now in great abundance by 
mines in Badakshan (Elphinstone, toI. i. 
p. 164 ; Fiaser, Appendix, p. 105). 

Plin. II. N. xxxvii. 6 and 9. 

* The “Cyprian diamond” of Pliny 
{Jff, N. xxvii. 4), which had a bluish 
tinge and could be bored by means of a 
true diamond, was most probably a sap- 
phire. (See King, Antique Oem, p. 67.) 

* Plin. H. N, xxxvii 9. 

» Ib. 7. 

Ib. 8. Jaspers are now found near 
Zenovia on the Euphrates. (Ainsworth, 
Besetvrches, p. 71.) 

»The “sapphirus” of Pliny seems 
Ib be the common lapis lazuli. (See 
above, vol. il p. 304.) The best sort 
came, he says, from Media. {H. N. 
xxxvii. 9.) His “ovanos” is perhaps 
the clear variety ox the same stone. 


(King, Antique Gem, p. 46. It was 
brought from Scythia, Cyprus, and 
Egypt. 

** Plin. If. N, xxxvii. 7. (See above, 
vol. ii. p. 488.) 

^‘Dionys. Perieg. 1073-1077 ; Plin. 
H. N. xxxvii. 6. The “ sardonyx ” of 
the latter is a species of agate. (King, 
pp. 8-13.) c 

“ IT, N. xxxvii. 8. 

* Herodotus speaks of an emerald pil- 
lar in the temple of Hercules at Tyre 
(ii. 44). So too Theophrastus. {De Lapid, 
pp. 396, 396) and Pliny {II. N. xxxvii. 
6). The former of these two writers 
tells iiB further of an emerald presented 
to a king of Egypt by a king of Baby- 
lon which was four cubits long and three 
broad, and of an obelisk made of fo|ir 
emeralds, each of which was forty eumis 
in length I 

* King, p. 32 ; Will^nsoD, in the 
author’s Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 69, note*, 
2nd edition. 


* Elphinstone, Catibid, vol. I p. 194. 
^King,pp. 85-87. 

• Plin. H. N, xxxvii. 2. 
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of less consequence produced within the Empire, jet, which 
was so called from being found at the mouth of the river Oagis 
in Lycia,* garnets, which are chmmon in Armenia,^ and beryl,* 
which is a product of the same country, 

*“Jet” is a corruption of **gagate6 * Ainsworth, Resea/rcket^ pp. 55 and 
lapis,*’ a name formed from Qagis. 289. 

(Plin. K xxxvi. 19.) • Ibid. p. 285. 
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CHAPTER III 

CHARACTER, MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, DRESS, ETC., 

OP THE PEOPLE. 

I lifted up mine eyes, vid saw, and, behold, there stood before the river 
a ram which had two horns : and the two horns were high ; but one was 
higher than the other, and the higher came up last.** — D ax. viii. 3. 

The ethnic identity of the Persian people with the Medes, and 
the inclusion of both nations in that remarkable division of the 
human race which is known to ethnologers as the Iranic or 
Arian, have been maintained in a former volume.^ To the 
arguments there adduced it seems unnecessary to add anything 
in this place, since at the present day neither of the two posi- 
tions appears to be controverted. It is admitted generally, not 
only that the Persians were of the same stock with the Medes, 
but that they formed, together with the Medes and a few other 
tribes and peoples of less celebrity, a special branch of the Indo- 
European family — a branch to which the name of Arian may 
be assigned, not merely for convenience sake, but on grounds 
of actual tradition and history.^ Undistinguished*^ in the earlier 


* Sfc vol. ii. pp. 366, 307. 

* In the Zendavesta, “ the first l^est 
of regions and countries ” the original 
home of Ahnra-mazda’s peculiar people 
is Arymtm vaejo — “ the source of the 
Arians/’ According to Herodotus (vii. 
62), the Medes of his day were knovm 
aa “Arians” by all the surrounding 
nations. The sculptor whom Darius 
Hystaspis employed at Behistun, ex- 
plained to the Scythic aborigines of 
Zagi’os, in a note of his own, that Ahura- 
nrnedaf of whom so much was said in 
the inscription, was “the God of the 
Arians.” {Beh, Inscr. col. iv. par. 12.) 
Darius himself, in another inscription, 
boasted t^t h» was Persian, the 


son of a Persian, an Arian of Arian 
descent.” {Nakhsh-i-Rustam Inscription^ 
par. 2.) Eudemus, the disciple of Ari- 
stotle, called the people who had the 
magi for their priests, “ the Arian na- 
tion.” (Ap. Damasc. Dt Princip. sub 
init.) Strabo introduced the term 
“ Ariana ” into geography, and gave it 
a sense nearly corresponding to the 
modem Iran. The Sassanian monarchs 
divided the world into Airan and Am- 
ran and claimed to be kin^ both of the 
Arian and the un-Arian races. Finally, 
the term Iran remains to the present 
day the only designation by wmch the 
modem Persian knows his country. 

• I have already noticed the remark- 
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annals of their race, the Medes and Persians became towards 
the eighth or seventh century before our era, its leading and 
most important tribes. Closely united together,^ with the 
superiority now inclining to one, now to the other, they claimed 
and exercised a lordship over all the other members of the 
stock, and not only over them, but over various alien races 
also. They had qualities which raised them above their fellows, 
and a civilisation, which was not, perhaps, very advanced, but 
was still not wholly contemptible. Such details as could be 
collected, either from ancient authors, or from the extant 
renlains, of the character, mode of life, customs, &c., of the 
Medes, have already found a place in this work.^ 

The greater part of what was there said will apply also to 
the Persians. The information, however, which we possess, 
with respect to this latter people, is so much more copious than 
that which has come down to us with regard to the Medes, 
that, without repeating anything from the former place, our 
materials will probably enable us to give to the present chapter 
considerable dimensions. 

The woodcuts of the preceding volume will have made the 
reader sufficiently familiar with the physiognomy of the Per- 
sians,® or, at any rate, with the representation of it which has 
come down to us upon the Persian monuments. It may be 
remarked that the type of face and head is uniform upon all of 
them, and offers a remarkable contrast to the type assigned to 
themselves by the Assyrians, from whom the Arians evidently 
adopted the general idea of bas-reliefs, as well as their general 
mode of treating subjects upon them. The novelty of the 
physiognomy is a strong argument in favour of its truthfulness ; 
and this is further confinned by the evidence wdiich we have, 
that the Persian artists aimed at representing the varieties of 
the human race, and succeeded fairly in rendering them. 
Varieties^of physiognomy are represented upon the bas-rclie^s 

able fact that the Medes are unmen- * See above, vol. ii. p. 306, note ^ 

tioned in the Zendavesta (supra, vol. ii ^ See vol. ii. p. 306<321. 

p. 371). There is the same absolute • See pp. 808, 318, 316, 316, and 317. 
sUence with regard to the Persians. 
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with much care, and sometimes with remarkable success, as the 
annexed head of a negro, taken from one of t)ie royal tombs, ^ 
will sufficiently indicate. 



According to Herodotus, the skulls of the Persians were 
extraordinarily thin and weak® — a phenomenon for which ho 
accounted by the national habit of always covering the head. 
There does not seem to be in reality any ground for supposing 
that such a practice would at all tend to produce such a result. 
If, therefore, we regard the fact of thinness as established, we 
can only view it as an original feature in the physical type of 
the race. Such a feature would imply, on the supposition that 
the heads were of the ordinary size, a large brain-cavity, and so 
an unusual volume of brain, which is generally a* concomitant 
of high intellectual power. 

The Persians seem, certainly, to have been quick and lively, 
keen-witted, capable of repartee, ingenious, and, for Orientals, 
far-sighted. They had fancy and imagination, a relish for 
poetry and art. and they were not without a certain power of 
political combination. But we cannot justly ascribe to them 
any high degree of intellectual excellence. The religious ideas 
which they held in common with the Medes were, indeed, of a 
more elevated character than is usual with races not enlightened 
b3^pecial revelation but these ideas were the common stock 
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of the Iranic peoples, and were inherited by the Persians from 
a remote ancestry, not excogitated by themselves. Their taste 
for art, though marked, was neither pure nor high. We shall 
have to consider, in a future chapter, the architecture and 
mimetic art of the people;^® to weigh their merits in these 
respects, and, at the same time, to note their deficiencies. 
Without anticipating the exact verdict then td be pronounce, d 
we may say at once that there is nothing in the remains of the 
Persian architecture and sculpture that have come down to us 
indicative of any remarkable artistic genius; nothing that even 
places them on a par with the best works of the kind produced 
by Orientals, Again, if the great work of Firdausi represents 
to us, as it probably does, the true spirit of the ancient poetry 
of the Persians, we must conclude that, in the highest depart- 
ment of art, their efibrts were but of moderate merit. A tone 
of exaggeration, an imagination exuberant and unrestrained, a 
preference for glitter over solid excellence, a love of far-fetched 
conceits, characterize the Shahnameh; and, though we may 
fairly ascribe something of this to the idiosyncracy of the poet, 
still, after we have made all due allowance upon this score, the 
conviction presses upon us that there was a childish and grotesque 
character ^ in the great mass of the old Persian poetry, which 
marks it as the creation of moderate rather than of high intel- 
lectual pow§r, and prevents us from regarding it with the 
respect wth which we view the labours of the Greeks and 
Eomans, or, again, of the Hebrews, in this department. A 
want of seriousness, a want of reality, and, kgain, a want of 
depth, characterize the poetry of Iran, whose bards do not touch 
the chords which rouse what is noblest and highest in our 
nature. They give us sparkle, prettiness, quaint and ingenious 
fancies, grotesque marvels, an inflated kind of human heroism ; 
but they have none of the higher excellencies of the poetic art, 
none of the divine fire which renders the true poet, and the 
true prophet, one. ^ 

Among moral qualities, we must assign to the Pemians as 


See below, ch. v. 


' Compare above, vol. ii. pp. 342-344. 
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their most marke’d characteristics, at any rate in the earlier 
times, courage, energy, and a regard for truth.. The valour of 
their troops in the great combats of Plataea and Thermopylae 
extorted the admiration of their enemies, who have left on 
record their belief that, in boldness and warlike spirit, the 
Persians were not a whit behind tlie Greeks,” and that their 
defeat was wholly owing to the inferiority of their equipment 
and training.^ Without proper shields, with little^ defensive 
armour, wielding only short swords and lances that were scarcely 
more than javelins, th^y dashed themselves upon the serried 
ranks of the Spartans, seizing the huge spear-shafts of these 
latter with their hands^^ striving to break them, and to force a 
way in. No conduct could have been braver than this, which 
the modem historian well compares with brilliant actions of the 
Romans and the Swiss.^ The Persians thoroughly deserved to 
be termed (as they are termed by iEschylus), a valiant- 
minded people;”^ they had boldness, ^lan^ dash, and con- 
siderable tenacity and stubbornness; no nation of Asia or 
Africa was able to stand against them ; if they found their 
masters in the Greeks, it was owing, as the Greeks themselves 
tell us, to the superiority of Hellenic arms, equipment, and, 
above all, of Hellenic discipline, which together rendered the 
most desperate valour unavailing, when it lacked the support 
of scientific organisation and united simultaneous movement. 

The energy of the Persians during the earlier years of their 
ascendancy is no less remarkable than their courage. iEschylus 
speakfe of a mysterious fate which forced them to engage con- 
tinually in a long series of wars, to take delight in combats of 
horse, and in the siege and overthrow of cities.® Herodotus, 


* Herod, vii. 211, ix. 62. Note espe- 
cially the passage — AiJ/tart fUv yw Kal 
jniijJi'Q oiix i<rffov€s (ffav ol n^/7(ra(, dso- 
ttXo^ di i6PT€S Kal irpbs dveirKrr^fjLoves 
^(raVf Kal oOx 6/ioToi rom ipom-ioiai 

vpoo’e^atffaovTts Kar (pa Kal 
dixa Kal tX€vp(s re Kal e\d<r<roP€s 
awTpe^fjuevoi, hifnvrov h rods Sirop- 
Ti'fyraSf Kal ditipBelpoPTo, 

* Grote, ffiitory of Oreectf vol. iii. p. 
51B, note A, edition of 1862. 


* ^A\kI<I>pu)p Xoor. .^Eschyl. Pers. 94. 
Compare Heraclid. Pont. ap. Athen. 
Veipn. xii, p. 612, A. 

* .^Bch. Pers. 104-110. 

BedOep ydp Kard fiotp 
iKpdTTjiTep t 6 iraXai- 
bp, €ir((TKri\l/€ db Ilipffais 
voXbpov^ TTvpyobatKTovf 
diireuf, hr- 
irioxdppas re kX 6 povs, 

TToXbup T* dpaardaeis. 
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in a tone that is not very different, makes Xerxes, soon after 
his accession, represent himself as bound by the examples of his 
forefathers to engage his country in some great enterprise, and 
not suffer the military spirit of his people to decay through 
want of employment.® We shall find, when we come to consider 
the history of the Empire, that, for eighty years, under four 
sovereigns, the course indicated by these two writers was, in 
fact, pursued — that war followed on war, expedition on expedi- 
tion — the active energy of sovereign and people carrying them 
on, without rest or pause, in a career of conquest that has few 
parallels in the history of Oriental nations. In the subsequent 
period, this spirit is less marked ;*but, at all times, a certain 
vigour and activity has characterized the race, distinguishing it 
in a very marked way from the dreamy and listless Hindus 
upon the one hand, and the apathetic Turks upon the other. 

The Persian love of truth was a favourite theme with the 
Greeks,^ who were, perhaps, the warmer in their praises from 
a latent consciousness of their own deficiency in the virtue. 
According to Herodotus, the attention of educators was specially 
directed to the point, and each young Persian was taught by 
his preceptors three main things : — “ To ride, to draw the bow, 
and to speak the truth.'’ ® We find that, in the Zendavesta, 
and more especially in its earliest and purest portions, truth is 
strenuously inculcated. Ahura-Mazda himself is “ true,” “ the 
father of all truth,”® and his worshippers are bound to conform 
themselves to his image. Darius, in his inscriptions, protests 
frequently against ^'lies,” which he seems Ho regard as the 
embodiment of all evil.^® A love of finesse and intrigue is con- 
genital to Orientals ; and, in the later period of their sway, the 
Persians appear to have yielded to this natural inclination, and 
to have used freely in their struggle with the Greeks the 
weapons of cunning and deception ; but, in the earlier period, a 


• Herod. *vii. 8. 

’ See, besides the passage of Herodo- 
tus quoted in the next note, Nic. Dam. 
Fr. 132 ; Strab. xv. 3, § 18 ; Xen. Cyrap, 
i. 6, § 33; and Plat. Akib. i. 122, A. 

* Herod, i. 136. rod? 

vaidas rpCa /ioiVa, ivveiiew koX 


KoX d\ri$l^€ff9ai. 

J See above, vol. ii. p. 324. Con- 
versely, “lying” was a leading charac- 
teristic of the dcme or evil spiiits (ibid, 
p. 331). 

“ JBeh, Insw, col. iv. pars. 4, 5, 6, 13. 
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different spirit prevailed ; lying was then regarded ^ the most 
disgraceful act of which a man could possibly be guilty 
truth was both admired and practised ; Persian lungs, entrapped 
into a promise, stood to it firmly, however much they might 
wish it recalled ; foreign powers had never to complain that 
the terms of a treaty were departed from the Persians thus 
form an honourable exception to the ordinary Asiatic character, 
and for general truthfulness and a faithful performance of their 
engagements compare favourably with the Greeks and Romans. 

The Persian, if we may trust Herodotus, was careful to avoid 
debt.^* He had a keen sense of the difficulty with which a 
debtor escapes subterfuge ^nd equivocation — forms, slightly 
disguised, of lying. Td buy and sell wares in a market-place, 
to chaffer and haggle over prices, was distasteful to him, as apt 
to involve falsity and unfairness.^ He was free and open in 
speech, bold in act, generous, warm-hearted, hospitable. His 
chief faults were an addiction to self-indulgence and luxury, 
a passionate abaTtdon to the feeling of the hour, whatever that 
might happen to be ; and a tameness and subservience in all 
his relations towards his prince, which seem to modems almost 
incompatible with real self-respect and manliness. 

The luxur)" of the Persians will be considered when we treat 
of their manners. In illustration of the two other weak points 
of their character, it may be observed that, in joy and in sorrow, 
they were alike immoderate ; in the one transported beyond all 
reasonable bounds, and exhibiting their transports with entire 
unres^ve and openness;* in the other proportionately depressed, 
and quite unrestrained in the expression of their anxiety or 
misery.® .^Eschylus* tragedy of the ' Persse,' is, in this respect, 
true to nature, and represents with accuracy the real habits of 
the nation.^ The Persian was a stranger to the dignified reserve 


" Herod, i. 138. oiJrot<rt 

rb yiPdfiiffTai. 

» Ibid. ix. 109. 

tfhe onty charge of treachery made 
RgainBt the Persians in the earlier times 
is their treatment of the Barcseans 
(Herod, iv. 201), But even there we 
observe an effort to keep the UUer of 


the treaty, ^ Herod, i. 138. 

‘ Herc^. i. 163. Compare Xen. Curop. 

i 2, § 8. ^ r 

* Herod, viii. 99. 

* Ibid, and ix. 24; ACschyl. Pers. 
258-286, 647-586, 893-1065. 

* Mr. Grote observes with much force 
and truth, that the exaggerated demon- 
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which has commonly been affected by the more civilised among 
Western nations. He laughed and wept, shouted and shrieked, 
with the unresttaint of a child,*who is not ashamed to lay bare 
his inmost feelings to the eyes of those about him. Lively and 
excitable, he loved to give vent to every passion that stirred 
his heart, and cared not how many witnessed his lamentations 
or his rejoicings. 

The feeling of the Persian towards his king is one of which 
modems can with difficulty fonn a conception. In Persia the 
monarch was so much the State, that patriotism itself was, as it 
were, swallowed up in loyalty; and an absolute unquestioning 
submission, not only to the deliberjite will, but to the merest 
caprice of the sovereign, was, by hftbit and education, so 
engrained into the nature of the people that a contrary spirit 
scarcely ever manifested itself. In war the safety of the sove- 
reign was the first thought, and the principal cai’e of all.® The 
tales told of the self-devotion of individuals to secure the pre- 
servation of the monarch® may not be true, but they indicate 
faithfully the actual tone of men’s sentiments about the value 
of the royal person. If the king suffered, all was lost ; if the 
king escaped, the greatest calamities seemed light, and could 
be endured witH patience.’ Uncomplaining acquiescence in all 
the decisions of the monarch — cheerful submission to his will, 
whatever it might chance to be — characterised the conduct of 
the Persians'in time of peace. It was here that their loyalty 
degenerated into parasitical tameness, and became a defect 
instead of a virtue. The voice of remonstrajice, of rebuke, of 
warning, was unheard at the Court; and tyranny was allowed 
to indulge unchecked in the wildest caprices and extravagances. 
The father, whose innocent son was shot before his eyes by the 


strations of grief, ascribed to Xerxes 
and Atossa, in the Perm of iEschylus, 
have been wrongly blamed by critics, 
since they are quite in the manner of 
Orientals of that day.’* (Hutory of 
Omce^ vol. iii. p. 501, note* edition of 
1862.) 

* Herod, vil 8 ; viiL 99, 102. 

• See Herod, viii. U8, 119, and the 


author’s comment on the passage in his 
Herodotue^ voL iv. p. 292, note *, 2nd 
edition. 

’ Compare the sentiment of Arte- 
misia — rd ivoMrla Tr}s ^apd^iou 
yvdfitis yirfirai, oiiUfUa /ie- 

ydXrf (ffrai, do re wepiedvros kal ineU 
vofy Tuy rpifipArow rrepl oIkqv rhv <f6v, — 
Herod, viii. 102 
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king in pure wantonness, instead of raising an indignant protest 
against the crime, felicitated him on the excellence of his 
archery.® Unfortunates, bastin*adoed by the royal orders, de- 
clared themselYcs delighted, because his majesty had con- 
descended to recollect them.® A tone of sycophancy and 
servility was thus engendered, which, sapping self-respect, 
tended fatally to lower and corrupt the entire character of the 
people: 

In considering the manners and customs of tjie Persians, it 
will be convenient to •follow the order already observed in 
treating of Assyria and Media — that is 
t(j say, to treat, in the first instance, of 
their warlike, and subsequently of their 
peaceful usages. On the latter the 
monuments throw considerable light ; on 
the formei’, the information which they 
supply is comparatively scanty. 

The Persian}^, like the Medes,^® re- 
garded chariots with disfavour, and com- 
posed their armies almost entirely of foot 
and horse. The ordinary dress of the 
foot-man was, in the earlier times, a tunic 
with long sleeves, made of leather, and 
fitting rather tightly to the frame, which 
it covered from the neCk to the knee.^® 
worn . p,* of tosm,- 
also of leather, and tolerably tight-fitting, 
especially at the ankles, where they met a sort of high shoe, or 
low boot. The head was protected by a loose round cap,*® 



" Herod, iii. 35. 

® Nic. Dam. Fr. 132. 'Ed#' di rtm 

irpo<rTd^jf d /Liaffriyujffatj 

purreif dfs dyaffoO rux<*ft' drt aC>roO ip,- 
vijitB-q h poffiXedt. 

above, vol. ii. p. 312, note \ 

“ Etxo#' irepi rd <r«/Aa KiOuivas 
dwrods. —Herod, vii, 61. 

Ibid. i. 71,^ In the description of 
the Persian equipment which Herodotus 
gives in his seventh book (ch. 61), 


he adds that the tunics were “em- 
broidered,” or “of many colours” {voik(- 
Xovs). The pred(*minanl hue, according 
to Xenophon, was scarlet iCi/rop, vil L 
§ 2 ). ^ ^ 

** See the above woodcut, and compare 
the Persepolitan sculptures, passim, 

” Araji;pl56y.~Herod. i. 71 ; v. 49 : 
vii. 61. 

“ Ilepl rj(ri K€<f>a\p<n eXxov ir/Xoi/s 
awayias. — Herod, vii. 61. 
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apparently of felt, which projected a little in front, and rose 
considerably above the top of the head. Round the waist 
was worn a double girdle or ^belt,^® from which depended a 
short sword. 

The offensive arms of the foot-man were, a sword, a spear, 
and a bow. The sword, which was called by the Persians 
akinaces}^^ appears to have been a short, straight weapon, 



Persian stabbing a Bull. 


suited for stabbing rather than for cutting, and, in fact, not 
very much better than a dagger. It was carried in a sheatli,^^ 
and was worn suspended from the giixlle oh the right^side.*^® 
From the Persepolitan sculptures it would seem not to have 
hung freely, but to have been attached to the right thigh 
by a thong which passed round the knee. The handle was 
short, and generally unprotected by a guard; but, in some 


7i(hv7\. — Herod, vii. 61. 

So H^odotus (vii. 54). Compare 
Josephus, Ant. Jud. xx. 8, § 10. Polemo 
{Epitaph, in Callhnach.), and Horace 
{Od. i. 27, 5) call the weapon — perhaps 
not incorrectly— Mediito. 

On the shortness of the Persian 
sword see Josephus (1. s. c.), who calls it 


(upldiov. Note also that Herodotus in 
one place (vii. 61) terms it a da^er 
{iyXfi’piStop). The sculptures givj^ it a 
length of about 15 or 16 inches. 

« Q. Curt. Hist. Alex. iil. 3. The 
sculptures also prove this. 

» Herod, vii. 61. 
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specimens, we see a simple cross-bar between tl^e hilt and the 
blade. 

The spear carried by the Persian foot-man was also short,*' 



PersiAi Foot-soldiers (Persepolis). 


or, at any rate, much shoi-ter than the Greek. To judge by 
the representations of guardsmen on the Persepolitan sculp- 



Persian Guardsman, carrying a bow 
and quiver (Persepolis). 


tures, it was from six to six and a 
half or seven feet in length. The 
Grecian spear was sometimes as 
much as twenty-one feet.^‘^ The 
Pei-sian weapon had a short head, 
which appears to Imve been flattish, 
and which was strengthened by a 
bar or ridge down the middle.^^ 
The shaft, which wUs of cornel 
wood,*^ tapered * gradually from 
bottom to top, and was orna- 
mented at its lower extremity with 
a ball,'^® sometimes carved into 
the shape of an apple or a pome- 
granate.^® 

The Persian bow, according to 


^ Alxu^ ppttX^a. Herod, v. 49. Comp, 
vii. f 1. 

“ See Polybius, xviii. 12 ; iElion, 
Tact, § 14. ‘HiiB length, which was 
that of the Sarmat or Macedonian spear, 
was no doubt extraordinaiy, but a length 
of 10 or 12 feet would seem to have been 


common. ■ i • 

Compare the representation in vol. 
ii. p. 314. 

** Xen. Cyrop. vii. 1, § 2. 

“ See the Persian sculptures, ixwsiw. 
“ Herod, vii, 41 ; Heraclii Cum. 
Fr. 1. 
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Herodotus and Xenophon,^ was of unusual size, According to 
the sculptures,* it was rather short, certainly not exceeding four 
feet. It seems'to have been carried strung, either on the left 
shoulder, with the arm passed through it, or in a bow-case slung 
at the left side.* It was considerably bent in the middle, and 
had the ends slightly turned back The arrows, which were 
of reed,* tipped with metal, and feathered,® were carried in a 



Persian Spear-head and Arrow-heads. 


quiver, which hung at the back near the left shoulder. To 
judge from the .sculptures, their length must have been about 
two feet and a half. The arrow-heads, which were either of 
bronze or iron, seem to have been of various shapes,® the most 
common closely resembling the arrow-heads of the Assyrians.*^ 
Other offensive weapons carried occasionally by the Persian 
foot-men were, a battle-axe, a sling, and a knife. The battle- 
axe, which appears in the sculptures onif in one o? two 
instances, is declared to have been a common Persian weapon 


' Herod, vii. 61; Xen. Anah, iii. 4, 
§ 17. The latter passage is important, 
and shows at any rate that the bows 
of the Persians were larger and more 
powerful than those used by the Cretans. 

* See thoi preeedingy page ; and com- 
pare vol. ii. p. 313. 

* See the upper woodcut, p. 174. 

* Herod, vii. 61. 'Oi(rroi)s 
KaXafiCvovs, 

* The feathering is seen very clearly 
in the Behistun tablet, where the notched 


ends of the arrows protrude from the 
quiver, which is borne by one of Da- 
rius’s attendants. {As. Soc. Journal^ 
vol. X. pi. 2 ; infra, p. 210.) 

^ ® The above representation of Per- 
sian arrow-heads is taken from Morier, 
who thus figures the specimens whi^ ho 
obtained in the neighbourhood of rer- 
sepolis. (See Morier, Second Journey ^ 
pp. 87, 88.) 

’ Compare vol. i. pp. 454, 465. 
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by Xenophon,® who, upon such a point, would seem to be 
trustworthy. The use of the sling by the Persiah light-armed 
is quite certain* ** It is mentioned by Curtius 
and Strabo,® no less than by Xenophon ; and 
the last-named writer speaks with full know- 
ledge on the subject, for he witnessed the effect 
of the weapon in the hands of Persian slingers 
during his return with the Ten Thousand.^® 
The only missiles which the Persian slingers 
threw, were stones; they did not, like the 
Rhodians, make use of small lumps of lead.^^ 
The kn^fe (kott/c or fia\aipa) seems ^so 
to ha^e been a Persian weapon. Its blade 
appears to have been slightly curved, like that 
with ^ pruning-hook.^^ It was worn in a sheath,^® 
and was probably thrust into the belt or girdle 
like the similar weapon, half knife, half dagger, of a modem 
Persian. 

The ordinary defence of the Persian against the weapons of 
his enemy was a shield of wicker-work,^^ which covered him 
almost from head to foot,^® and which probably differed little 
from the wattled shield of the Assyrians.^® This he commonly 
planted on the ground, supporting it, perhaps, with a crutch, 
while he shot his arrows from behind it.^^ Occasionally, he 
added to this defence the protection of a cqat of maiV® com- 



* Xeii. Cyrop, viii. S, § 23. 

* Q. Curt. Jtiut. Akx. iv. 14 ; Strab, 
XV. 3, § 18. 

Xon. Andf). iii. 3, § 6 ; 4, § 16. 

“ Ibid. 3, § 17. 

** Compare Xen. Cyrop. 1. s. c. ; Anah. 
i. 8. § 7 ; Strab. xv. 3, § 19 ; Air. Exp. 
Alex. i. 15. There is some doubi-, how- 
ever, as to the true character of the 
kovLs. Mr. Grote regards it as a “scimi- 
tar” {Hist, of OreecCy vol. viii. p. 315, 
ed. of 1862). Drs. Scott and Liddell 
coAider it to have been “a broad curved 
knife, similar to our bUl.” [Lexicony ad 
voc.) This latter view seems prefer- 
able, since it agrees with the de&iition 
of Q. Curtius. (“Copidas vocant gla- 


dioB leniter curvatos, falcibus similes.'' 
Hist. Akx. viii. 14.) 

** Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, § 9. 

** Vif^pov. See Herod, vii. 61 ; ix. 61 ; 
Xen. Cyrop. viii. 8, § 23; Armb. i. 8, 
§ 9 ; Strab. xv. 3, § 19, &c. 

Suidas defines the y{^liov as 
Kal rrodi/iprjs dffirls (ad voc. ye 
At Persepolis some of tlie Royal guards 
are represented with shields of this cha- 
iiicter. (See the woodcut p, 177.) 

'* Compare vol. i. pp, 432 and 445. 

Herod, ix. 61. A crutch was cer- 
tainly used in Egypt. (Sir G. Wilkin- 
son, in the author’s ITeTodotiiSf vol. iv. 
p. 65, note *, 2nd edition.) 

** Herod, vii. 61. This protection 
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posed either of scale armour,'® or of quilted linen,®® like the 
corselets of the Egyptians. Armour of the former kind was 
almost impenetfttble, since the* scales 
were of metal — iron, bronze, or some- 
times gold— and overlapped one another 
like those of a fish.®' 

The Persian cavalry was armed, in 
the early times of the monarchy, almost 
exactly in the same manner as their 
infantry.®® Afterwards, however, a con- iT 
siderable change seems to have been ^ | 
made. In the time of the younger 
Cyrus cavalry soldiers were very fully 
protected. They wore helmets on their 
heads, coats of mail about their bodies, 
and greaves on their legs.®® Their chief 
offensive arms seem, then, to have been 
the short sword, the javelin, and the 
knife.®^ It is probable that they were 
without shields,®® being sufficiently de- 
fended by their armour, which (as we have seen) was almost 
complete. 

The javelin of the horseman, which was his special weapon, 
was a short strong spear or pike, with a shaft of cornel- wood,®® 
and an iron point. It was common for him to carry two such 



“ Qerrhum,” or large Wicker 
Shield (Persepolis). 


was worn sometimes inside, sometimes 
outside the tunic. (Compare Herod, ix. 
22 with Xen. Andb, i. 8, § 3.) It was 
not universal in the Persian armj even 
in the time of Xerxes. (Herod, viii 
113.) 

Herod, vii. 61 ; Strab. 1. s. c. 

* Herod, i 135. Compare ii. 182, 
andiii. 47. 

Aeir/6of trj/iv Ix^voeiBios. — Herod, 
i. 61. The ^common material was iron 
(ibid.) or bronze (Xen. Cyrop. vii. 1, 
§ 2). Gold was of rare occurrence 
(Herod, ix. 22). 

•* Herod, vii. 84. The only difference 
was that the horsemen wore sometizneB 
bronze or iron hehnets. 

VOL. UL 


“ Xen. A»a5.i.8, §6. » 

** Ibid. Oyrop, viii. 8, § 22 ; Anah, i. 
8, §§ 3, 7, 28. Compare Arnan’s ac- 
count of the battle of the Granicus 
{Exp. Alex. i. 15), where the javelin 
{ira\T6v) and the knife ( xot / s ) are still 
the main weapons. 

“ They cannot have used the y4ji^oVf 
which is the only Persian shield men- 
tioned by ancient writers. The Par- 
thian cavalry seem occasionally to have 
worn a round shield. (Ker Porter, 
TfxmU, vol. ii. pi. 62.) It is uffior- 
tunate that Ho representation of a 
Persian cavalry soldier has come down 
to us. 

* Xen. Cyrop. vii. i. § 2. 
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weapons,^ one of which he used as a missile, w!|iile he retained 
the other in order to employ it in hand-to-hand combat with 
the enemy It was a stout rdanageable weapon, and though 
no match for the longer and equally strong spear of the 
Macedonian cavalry,^® was preferred by Xenophon to the long 
weak reed-lance commonly carried by horse-soldiers in his 
day.®® 

It was the practice of the later Persians to protect with 
armour, not only the horseman, but the horse. They selected 
for the service large and powerful animals, chiefly of the Nissean 
breed, ^ and cased them almost wholly in mail.* The head was 
guarded by a frontlet, and the neck and chest by a breast- 
piece; the sides and fl&nks had their own special covering (wa- 
pa7r\evp(Sia)j and cuisses defended the thighs. These defences 
were not merely, like those of the later Ass3a*ian heavy 
cavalry,® of felt or leather, but consisted, like the cuirasses 
worn b)^ the riders, of some such material covered with metal 
scales.^ The weight which the horse had to sustain was thus 
very great, and the movements of the cavalry force were, in 
consequence, slow and hesitating.® Flight was difficult ; and, 
in a retreat, the weaker animals were apt to sink under their 
burthens, and to be trampled to death by the stronger ones.® 

There can be no doubt that, besides these heavy horsemen, 
the Persians employed, even in the latest times, and much more 
in the earlier, a light and agile cavalry forcp. Such were the 
troops which, under Tissaphemes, harassed the Ten Thousand 
duidpg their retreat; and such, it may be conjectured, was 


Compare Xen. Amb, i. 8, § 3 — 
Kvpos , . . tA raXrd €ls irdt 
iXape — with Xen. Eqyutstr. xii. 12 — A 
Kpaviiva Stjo iroXrA /aaXXw» ^irawoO- 
Note in ^th cases the use of the 
article as indicative of the ordinary 
practice. 

" That this was the object of havmg 
two is evident from Xen. Oyrpp. i. 2, § 9; 
Eguestr, 1. s. c.; Air. Exj>, Alex. i. 15, Ac. 

^ Arrian, 1. s. c. ifStf 

ol erinf *AXef Ai'Apy rj re AXXj koX 
Kal bri (voToU /rpctpeft'ois irpds 
TaXr A ifiAxwTO. 


^ Xen. Eguestr. 1. s. c. 

* Herod, vi. 40; Strab. xi. 13, § 7; 
Arr. Exp. Alex. vii. 13. 

* Xen. Cyrop. vii. 1, § 2; viii. 8, § 22; 
Anab. i. 8, §6 ; Q. Curt iii. 11, p. 43; 
Heliodor. ^thiop. ix. pp. 431 >433. 

* See above, voL L p. 427. 

* Q. Curt. 1. 8. 0 . “Equi pariter 
equitesque Persarum swfe lammmtm 
graves.” Compare iv. 9, p. 79. 

* *‘Agmen ©gre moUebantur.''— Q. 
Curt, iil 11. 

* Arrian, Exp, Alex, il 11. 
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really at all times the great body of their cavalry. The educa- 
tion of the Persian, as we shall see hereafter,^ was directed to 
the formation df those habits of quickness and agility in the 
mounting and managing of horses, which have a military value 
only as furnishing a good training for the light-cavalry service ; 
and the tendency of the race has at all times been, not to those 
forms of military organization which are efficient by means of 
solidity and strength, but to those lighter, more varied, and 
more elastic branches which compensate for a want of solidity 
by increased activity, readiness, and eas^ of movement. 

Though the Persians did not set any great store by chariots, 
as an arm of the military service^® they nevertheless made 
occasional use of them. Not only were their kings and princes, 
when they commanded their troops in person, accustomed to 
direct their movements, both on the march and even in action, 
from the elevation of a war-chariot,® but now and then, in great 
battles, a considerable force of them was brought into the 
field, and important consequences were expected from their 
employment.^^ The wheels of the war-chariots wore armed 
with scythes andthese, when the chariot was set in motion, 
were regarded as calculated to inflict great damage on the 
ranks of opponents. Such hopes seem, however, to have 
been generally disappointed.^® As every chariot was drawn 
by at least two horses, and contained at least two persons — the 
charioteer and th^ warrior — a large mark was offered by each to 


^ Infra, ch. v. 

* No chariots were brought against 
the Greeks, either by Daiius or by 
Xerxes. None fought at the Granicus, 
none at Issue. The only occasions upon 
which we hear of their use by the 
Persians are the two great battles of 
Cunaxa and Arbela. 

® .^schyl. Per«. 86; Herod, yil 40, 
100; Xen. Anab. i. 2, § 16; 8, § 3; Arrian, 
Eix^, AUx. ii. 11; iii. 15; Diod. Sic. xvii. 
34; Q. Curt. Alex. iii. 11; iv. 14 ad 
fin. — **P<Urio more cuiru vehor." 

10 xhe number of chariots at Cunaxa 
is not stated. At Arbela they amounted 
to 200, according to Diodorus (xvii. 63), 
Q. Curtius (iv. 12), and Arrian (iii. 11). 


" Arrian, iii. 1^, Q. Curt. iv. 9 (p. 79), 
14 (p. 97).; 

** Different accounts are given of the 
mode of arming (Xen. Anab. i. 8, § 10; 
Q. Curt. iv. 9; Diod. Sic. xvii. 63); and 
of course it is not unlikely that the 
mode varied at different periods. The 
scythes seem to have been attached, in 
the earlier times, to the axles, in the 
later to both the axles and the yoke. 
None, however, of the accounts given 
is quite clear. 

** Neither at Cunaxa nor at Arbpla 
did the chariots do any important ser- 
vice, (See^ Xen. Anab, i. 8, § 20, and 
Arrian, Alex, iii. 13.) 

N 2 
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the missiles of the light troops who were commonly stationed 
to receive them ; and, as practically it was found that a single 
wound to either horse or man*threw the whole equipage into 
confusion, the charge of a scythed chariot was commonly 
checked before it reached the line of battle of the enemy. 
Where this was not the case, the danger was escaped by opening 
the ranks and letting the chariots pass through them to the 



^ — lyyj 

Persian Chariot (from Persepolis). 


rear, a good account being speedily given of any adventurer 
who thus isolated himself from the support of his own party. 

The Persian war-chariot was, probably, som*ewhat loftier than 
the Assyrian.^ JIiq wheels appear to have been from three to 
four feet in diameter : and the body rose above them to a 
height from the ground of nearly five feet. The person of the 
warrior was thus protected up to his middle ^ by the curved 
board which enclosed the chariot on three sides.* The axle- 
tree is said to have been broad, since breadth afforded a security 

* That is to say, it is loftier than the ii* ro&ruip iffrl 

ea|}y AssyriaD chariot. It must have rQv hyKthuav. 

been about the same height asthe chariot * The back of the chariot was some* 
used by the later Assyrian kings. (See times, it would seem, closed with doors, 

above, vol. L pp. 411-413.) (Xen. Cyrop. vi. 4, § 10.) But it may 

^ Xen. Cyrop, vi. 1, § 29. T6v dttppov be doubted if this was a common ar- 
ToU ijyidxois iirolri<r€v, (Starep ir^pyov, rangement. 
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against being overturned/ and the whole construction to have 
been strong and solid. The wheels had twelve spokes, which 
radiated from a rfave of unusual Size.® The felloes were narrower 
than the Assyrian, but were still composed, like them, of two or 
three distinct layers of wood. The tires were probably of metal, 
and were indented like the edge of a saw. 

No great ornamentation of the chariot appears to have been 
attempted. The body was occasionally patterned with a 
chequer- work,® which may be compared with a style common 
in Assyria,’ and the spokes of the wheels were sometimes of 
great elegance,® but the general character of the workmanship 
was massive and plain. The pole ;was short, and terminated 
with a simple curve. From the evidencJie of the monuments it 
would seem that chariots were drawn by two horses only/ but 
the classical writers assure us that the ordinary practice was to 
have teams of four.^® The harness used was exceedingly simple, 
consisting of a yoke, a belly-band, a narrow collar, a headstall, 
a bit, and reins. When the charioteer left his seat, the reins 
could be attached to a loop or bar which projected from the 
front of the chariot-board. 

Chariots were^ constructed to contain two, or perhaps, in 
some instances, three persons. These consisted of the warrior 
his charioteer, who stood beside him, and an attendant, whose 
place was behind, and whose business it was to open and shut 
the chariot doors.^^^ The charioteer wore a visor and a coat of 
mail, exposing nothing to the enemy but his eyes.^* 


* Xen. Oyrop. vi. 1, § 29. 

* The PersepoKtan sculptures give 
four examples of chariots, each of which 
has wheels with twelve spokes, according 
to the representations of M. Flandin. 
( Voyoffe enPerte, “Planches Anciennes,” 
tom. ii. pis. 95, 106, and 110.) Ker 
Porter, who is followed in the woodcut 
on p. 180, gives a wheel with eleven 
spokes only \Travds, voL L pi. 41); but 
it may be suspected that he has mis- 
copied his original. 

^ Flandin, tom. ii. pi. 110. 

’ See above, vol. i. pp. 294 and 418. 

* See the woodcut, p. 180. 

* Two is the numl^r represented in 


each of tho four examples at Persepolis. 
It is also the common number on coins, 
where, however, we see three in a few 
instances. (Lajard, Culte de Mithra^ pi. 
Ixii. figs. 11 and 12; Minonnet, 
tion dea MSdaiUeSf supplement, tom. viii. 
p. 427 ; Gesenius, Monunienta Phcenicio!, 
tab. xxvi. fig. G.) 

Xen. Oyrop. vi. 1, § 28; Q. Curt, 
iv. 9; Diod. Sic. xvii. 63, § 2. 

“ Xen. Oyrop. vi 4, § 10. An 
Syrian chariot very commonly cont^ns 
a third person. (See above, vol. i. p. 
411.) 

** ToOs i)vi6xovs iBapdKure [Kvpos] 
irdvra, ir\i)p d(t>0a\fiQy* Xen, 
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The later Persians made use also of elephapts in battle, but 
to a very small extent,*® and without any results worth men- 
tioning. 

The chief points of Persian tactics were the following. The 
army was oiganked into three distinct services — those of the 
chariots, the horse, and the foot In drawing up the line of 
battle, it was usual, where chariots were employed, to place 
them in the front rank, in front of the rest of the army.** 
Behind the chariots were stationed the horse and the foot ; the 
former generally massed upon the wings ;*® the latter placed 
in the middle, drawn up according to nations,*® in a number 
of oblong squares,** which touched, or nearly touched, one 
another. The bravest* and best armed troops were placed in 
front; the ranks towards the rear being occupied by those of 
inferior quality.*® The depth of the ranks was usually very 
great,*® since Oriental troops cannot be trusted to maintain a 
firm front unless they are strongly supported from behind. No 
attempt, however, seems to have been made at forming a second 
line of battle in the rear of the first, nor does there even seem 
to have been any organized system of reserves. When the 
battle began, the chariots were first launched agmnst the enemy,®® 
whose ranks it was hoped they would confuse, or, at any rate, 
disturb. After this the main line advanced to the attack, but 
without any inclination to come at once to cjose quarters. 


(7^rop^vi. 1, §29.) A Parthian thna 
protected is represented in one of the 
sculptures of the Arsacidai. (Flandin, 
** Planches Anciennes/’ tom. i. pi, 8.) 

Fifteen elephants are mentioned 
among the forces of the last Persian 
king at Arbela. (An*. Alex. iii. 8). 
Nothing, however, is heard of them in 
the battle. 

** Xen. Anah. i. 8, § 10; Arr. Exp. 
Alex. iii. 11; Diod. Sic. xvii. 58, § 2; Q. 
Curt. iv. 15. 

Xen. Anah. i. 8, § 9; Arr. Exp. Alex. 
ii. 8, sub fin.; iii. 11. 

Herod, vii. 81 ; ix. 81 ; Xen. Anah^ 
i. 8, f 9; Arr. Exp. Alex. iii. 11; Q. Curt. 
Hitt. Alex, iY,l% 


ir\ai(riip iry^pei iyOpdyrrijp 
haarop t6 HOpos ^iropeiJcro. Xen. Anah 
1. B. c. 

Arr. Exp. Alex. ii. 9; Xen. Cyrm. 
Vi 8, §24. 

*• Mr. Grote calculates that the depth 
of the Persian phalanx at Issus was 
from 16 to 26. {HUt. of Greece^ vol. 
viii. p. 346, noto *.) The depth at 
Marathon must have been about 16. 
(See the author’s Hwodotue. vol. iii p. 
480, 2nd ed.) ^ 

• Xen. Ano6. i. 8, §§ 19, 20; Q. Curt. 
Hitt. Alex. iv. 16. Tto rnnnrkii Mr. 
Ghrote on this point {Hitt, of Orteee, 
▼ol. Tiii. p. 382, note are deserving of 
attention. 
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Planting their shields firmly on the ground in front of thein,^^ 
the Persian heavy-armed shot flight after flight of arrows 
against their fofe, while the slingers and other Ught-anned in 
the rear sent clouds of missiles over the heads of their friends 
into the adverse ranks beyond them. It was usually the enemy 
which brought this phase of the battle to an end, by pressing 
onward and closing with the Persian main line in a hand-to- 
hand combat. Here the struggle was commonly brief— a very 
few minutes often decided the engagement. If the Persian 
line of battle was forced or broken, all was immediately regarded 
as lost — flight and rout followed. The cavalry, from its position 
on the wings, might attempt, by desperate charges on the flanks 
of the advancing foe, to stay his progress^ and restore the fortune 
of the day, but such efforts were usually unavailing. Its line of 
battle once broken, a Persian army lost heart ; its commander 
commonly set the example of flight, and there was a general 
rush of aU arms from the battle-field. 

For success the Persians trusted mainly to their numbers, 
which enabled them, in some cases, to renew an attack time 
after time with fresh troops,^® in others to outflank and surround 
their adversary Their best troops were undoubtedly their 
cavalry, both heavy and light. The heavy, armed in the old 
times with bows,^® and in the later with the javelin^^* (ttoXtov), 
highly distinguished itself on many important occasions.^^ 
The weight of its charge must have been great ; its offensive 
weapons were good and its armour made it almost invulner- 
able to ordinary weapons. The light cavalry ;was celebrated for 
the quickness and dexterity of its ma^oeuvres.^^ It had the 


“ Herod, ix. 61. This probably marks 
the usual practice, though it is not 
elsewhere noticed. The unwillingness 
of the Persians, howeTer, to come to 
dose quarters is very apparent in the 
accounts which we have of almost all 
their eng^ements. (See Xen. Anab. 
iii. 4, §§ n, 25; Cyrvp. Tiii. 8 . § 22; 
Arr. Exp. AUx. ii. 10 , sub. init. Ac.) 

“ Qrote, Hist of Qruce^ vol. Tiii. pp. 
848 and 384. 

" As at Thermopylse (Herod, m 
210-218). 


^ As at Cunaxa (Xen. Amih. i. 8 , § 
23). 

** Herod, vii. 84; iEsch. Pm. 26— 
rofoWftaiT^s r lirvo^drai. 

See above, p. 177, note 
^ Herod, ix. 20 ; Arr. Exp. Alex. i. 15; 
ii 11; iii. 15. 

® Xenophon regarded the javelin 
(toXtAi') and the bUl (/wixatp* or K^irh) 
as the best weapons for cavalry (Equestr. 
§§ 11 , 12 ). 

* ’BfeXtv/tioif twruy ^wrro. 
Arrian. Exp, AUx, iii. 15. ^Ixweis iMt\d 
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loose organization of modern Bashi-Bazouks or Oossacks; it 
hung in clouds on the enemy — assailed, retreated, rallied, 
re-advanced — ^fled, and even in ffight was formidable, since each 
rider was trained to discharge his arrows backwards with a 
sure aim against the pursuing foe."^® The famous skill of the 
Parthians in their horse-combats'*^ was inherited from their 
Persian predecessors, who seem to have invented the practice 
which the later people carried to perfection. 

Though mainly depending for success on their numbers, the 

Persians did not wholly 
despise the use of con- 
trivance and stratagem. 
At Arbela, Darius Codo- 
mannus had spiked balls 
strewn over the ground 
where he expected the 
Greek cavalry to make its 
attacks;^ and, at Sardis, 
Cyrus obtained his vic- 
tory over the Lydian 
horse byfrightening them 
"TribuluB, ’ or Spiked Ball (after Caylus). with the grotesque and 

unfamiliar camel.® Other 
instances® will readily occur to the reader, whereby it appears 
that the art of war was studied, and ingenuit}" allowed its due 
place in military matters, by this people, who showed a fair 
share of Oriental Subtlety in the devices which they employed 
against their enemies. 

It is doubtful whether we are to include among these devices 
the use of military engines. On the one hand, we have several 
distinct statements by the author of the " Cyropsedia,” to the 
effect that engines were well known to the Persians on the 

€\a<f>pol Kal Xen. Anah. iu. 3, ‘ See Q. Curt. Hist. Alex, w, 18. Com^ 

§ 6. Compare iEschyl. Pere, 109. pare Polyron. Strat, iv. 3, 17. 

* •Xen. AnaJH. iii 3, § 10. * Herod, i. 80. 

« See Viig. Oeorg, iii. 31; Hor, Od, * Compare Herod, i. 191,211; iii. 166- 
i. 19, 11; ii. 18, 16 ; Plut. VU, Crmt. 168; iv. 136, &c. 
c. 24; JuBfcin. xli. 2 ; Tac. Ann, vi • Xen, Oyrop. vi. 1, |§ 63, 64; 3, § 8; 
36, &c. vii. 1, §89, ao. 
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other, we remark an entire absence from the works of other 
ancient writers of any notice that they actually employed them, 
either in their battles or their sfeges. The silence of ^ripture,® 
of Herodotus, of the Inscriptions, of Quintus Curtius, of Arrian, 
may fairly be regarded as outweighing the unsuppoiied authority 
of the romance-writer, Xenophon; and though it would be rash 
to decide that such things as siege-towers, battering-rams, and 
balistoB — all of which are foimd to have been in constant use 
under the Assyrian and Babylonian monarchies® — ^were wholly 
discarded by, or unknown to, their successors in the government 
of Asia, yet a wise criticism will conclude that they were, at any 
rate, unfamiliar to the Persians, rarejy and sparingly (if at all) 
employed by them, other methods of Accomplishing the ends 
whereto they served having more approved themselves to this 
ingenious people. In ordinary sieges it would seem that they 
trusted to the bank or mound,^ while sometimes they drove 
mines under the walls, and sought in this way to effect a breach.® 
Where the place attacked was of great strength, they had 
recourse in general either to stratagem or to blockade.® Occa- 
sionally they employed the destructive force of fire,“ and no 
doubt they often^succeeded by the common method of escalade. 
On the whole, it must certainly be said that they were successful 
in their sieges, exhibiting in their conduct of them courage, 
activity, and considerable fertility of resource. 

A Persian army was usually, though not always,^ placed 
under a single commander. This commander was the monarcln 
if he was present ; if not, it was a Persian, or a Mede,^® nomiQated 


* Considering the frequent references 
which there are to the use of siege- 
towers and rams the Assyrians and 
Babylonians (Is. xxix. 3 ; 2 K. xxy. 1 ; 
Jer. lii. 4 ; Ezek. iv. 2 ; xxi. 22 ; xxvi. 
Sf 9), it is most remarkable that we have 
noting in Scripture to connect these 
contrivances with the Modes or Per- 
sians. Notew particularly the absence 
of any reference to them from the long 
prophecies concerning the fall of Baby- 
lon in Jer. 1. and li. 

® See vol. L pp. 470-478 ; and above, 

p. 11. 

^ See Herod. L 162. Atp€e rdf ir6\€is 


Xt^/aairt. 

® Ibid. iv. 200. 'Opi^a<rovT€f dpvy- 
fiara (fTrirycua (p^povra is t 6 reixos. 
Compare vi. 18. 

"Ibid. i. 191; iii. 13, 161; Xen. 
C^rpp. vii. 6. 

As at Athens (Herod, viii. 62). 

“ Two commanders are found (Herod. 
V. 123, and vi. 94). 

Instances of Median commanders- 
in-chief under the Persian rule tire 
Mazares (Herod, i. 166), Harpagus (ib. 
162), Tachamaspates (M. Inscr. col. 
iL par. 14), Intaphres (ib. col. iii. par. 
14), and Datis (Herod, vi. 94). 
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by him. Under the commander-in-chief were av number of 
general officers, heads of corps or divisions, of whom we find, in 
one instance, as many as nine.’" Next in raiik to these were 
the chiefs of the various ethnic contingents composing the army, 
who were, probably, in general the satraps of the different pro- 
vinces.’" Thus far appointments were held directly from the 
crown;. but beyond this the system was changed. The ethnic 
or satrapial commanders appointed the officers next below them- 
selves, tlie captains over a thousand, and (if their contingent 
was large enough to admit it) the captains over ten thousand ; 
who, again, nominated their subordinates, commanders of a 
hundred, and commandeers of ten.” Thus, in the main, 
a decimal scale prevailed. The lowest rank of officers com- 
manded each ten men, the next lowest a hundred, the next to 
that a thousand, the next ten thousand. The officer over ten 
thousand was sometimes a divisional chief sometimes he was 
subject to the commander of an ethnic contingent, who was 
himself under the orders of the head of a division. Altogether 
there were six ranks of officers, exclusive of the commander-in- 
chief. 

The proper position of the commander-in-chief was considered 
to be the centre of the line of battle.” He was regarded as safer 
there than he would have been on either wing; and it was seen 
that, from such a position, his orders would be most rapidly con- 
veyed to all parts of the battle-field.” It jvas not, however, 
thought to be honourable that he should keep aloof from the 
fighf* or avoid risking his own person.” On the contrary, he 
was expected to take an active part in the combat ; and there- 
fore, though hi'v place was not exactly in the very foremost ranks, 
it was towards the front, and the result followed that he was 
often exposed to imminent danger. The consequences of tffis 
arrangement were frequently disastrous in the extreme,"® the 


Herod, vii. 82, 83, 88. 

Compare Herod, vii. 8, § 4, and 
viL 19, with Arr. £rp. Alex, iiL 8. 
Herod, vii 81, 

Hydames, the commander of 
the ** Immortals’* in the army of 


Xerxes. (Herod, vii. 83. f 

Xen. Amh, i 8, §§ 21-23 ; Arrian, 
Exp, Alex. ii. 8, ad. fin. ; iii ll. 

” Xen. AnaJb. 1. a. c. 

“ Plutarch, VU. Artax, o. 8. 

" The cases of Mardonius at Platsea 
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death or flight of the commander producing universal panic, 
stopping the further issue of any general order, and thus para- 
lyzing the whole army. 

The numbers of a Persian army, though no doubt exa^erated 
by the Greeks, must have been very great, amounting, probably, 
on occasions, to more than a million of combatants.”' Troops 
were drawn from the entire empire, and were marshalled in the 
field according to nations,”” each tribe accoutredi in its own 
fashion. Here were seen the gilded breastplates”” and scarlet 
kilts of the Persians and Modes; there the woollen shirt of the 
Arab,”® the leathern jerkin of the Berber,”* or the cotton dress 
of the native of Hindustan.”” Swart savage Ethiops from the 
Upper Nile, adorned with a war-paint*of white and red, and 
scantily clad with the skins of leopards or Hons, fought in one 
place with huge clubs, arrows tipped with stone, and spears 
terminating in the horn of an antelope.”” In another, Scyths, 
with their loose spangled trousers”® and their taU pointed caps,”® 
dealt death around from their unerring blows; while near them 
Assyrians, helmeted, and wearing corslets of quilted linen, 
wielded the tough spear, or the still more formidable iron mace.*' 
Kude weapons, Ijke cane bows, unfeathered arrows, and stakes 
hardened at one end in the fire,”” were seen side by side with 
keen swords and daggers of the best steel, the finished productions 
of the worktops of Phoenicia and Greece. Here the bronze 
helmet was sumiounted with the ears and horns of an ox;”” 
there it was superseded by a fox-skin,”* a leathern or wooden 
skull-cap,”® or a head-dress fashioned out of a horse’s ssalp.”* 

(Herod, ix. 63), of the younger Cyrus ** Ibid. Xitwot <poanKois, Compare 
at Cunaxa (Xen. Anai. i. 9, § 31), and Herod, ix. 22. 
of Darius Codomannus, first at Issus ^ Herod, rii. 69. 

(Arr. Exp. Alex. ii. 11) and then at ’’Ibid. 71. 

Arbela (ib. iii. 14), may be cited as " Ibid. 65. 

instances. Ibid. 79. 

** See Herod. viL 186, with the au- ® See above, vol. ii. p. 224. Com- 
thor’s note on the passage {Herodxtm, pare the author’s Herodotut, voL iiL 
Tol. iy. pp. *127-129, 2nd edition), and pp. 84, 86. 

compare Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 8. ** Herod, vii. 64. " Ibid, du 63. 

” Herod, vii. 61-81 ; Xen. Anab. i. 8, " Ibid. chs. 65, 67, 71, 74, Ac. 

§ 9 ; Arrian, Si^. Alex. iii. 11 ; Q. Curt. " Ibid. oh. 76. " Ibid.- ch. 76. 

Hiel. Alex. iv. 12, Ac. ** Ibid. dis. 72, 78, 79 ; Xen. Anab. 

“ Xen. Oyrop. vii. 1, § 2. T4 firVa v. 4, § 13. 

UixfiMTO TV xpibitart. *• Herod, vii. 70. 
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Besides horses and mules, elephants,®^ camels,®® and mid asses,®® 
diversified the scene, and rendered it still more strange and 
wonderful to the eye of a European One large*body of cavalry 
was accustomed to enter the field apparently unaimed; besides 
the dagger, which the Oriental never lays aside, they had nothing 
but a long leathern thong. They used this, however, just as the 
lasso is used by the natives of Brazil, and the wretch at whom 
they aimed their deadly noose had small chance of escape.^ 

The Persians, like the Assyrians,*^ usually avoided fighting 
during the winter, and marched out their armies against the 
enemy in early spring.® With the great hosts which they 
moved a fixed order of maijch was most necessary; and we find 
evidence of so much atfention being paid to this point that con- 
fusion and disorder seem scarcely ever to have arisen. When 
tlie march lay within their own country, it was usual to send on 
the baggage and the sumpter-beasts in advance,^ after which 
came about half the troops, moving slowly in a long and con- 
tinuous column along the appointed line of route. At this point 
a considerable break occurred, in order that all might be clear 
for the most important part of the army, which was now to 
follow. A guard, consisting of a thousand horse and a thousand 
foot, picked men of the Persian people, prepared the way for 
what was most holy in the eyes of the nation — the emblems 
of their religion, and their king. The former^ consisted of 
sacred horses and cars ; perhaps, in the later times, of silver 
altars also, bearing the perpetual and heaven-kindled fire,® 
which was a special object of Persian religious regard, and 
which the superstition of the people viewed as a sort of palla- 
dium, sure to bring the blessings of heaven upon their arms. 
Behind the sacred emblems followed the Great King himself, 
mounted on a car drawn by Nisacan steeds,® and perhaps pro- 

Arrian, Ex/p. AUx, iii. 8. count, which ie followed through nearly 

Herod, i. 80 ; vii. 83, 87 ; Q. Curt, dl the remainder of the paragraph, aa 
iii . 8. indicating the usual Persian practice, 

•^erod. vii. 86. * Ibid. 86. Of course there would bo numerous 

^ See above, vol. i p. 463. small differences between one expedition 

‘^A/ta rj; fa/a. Herod, vi. 43; vii. and another. 

37. Compare Herod. L 190. * See Q. Curt. Hist. Ahx. iii. 8, pp. 

^ Herod, vii 40. I regard this ac- 26, 27. • Herod, vii. 40. 
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tected on either side by a select band of his relatives.’ Behind 
the royal chariot came a second guard, consisting, like the first, 
of a thousand fbot and a thou^nd horse. Then followed ten 
thousand picked foot, probably the famous " Immortals ; ” ® then 
came a body of ten thousand picked Persian horsemen. After 
these a space of four hundred yards (nearly a quarter of a mile) 
was left vacant ; then marched, in a second continuous column, 
the remainder of the host 

On entering an enemy’s country, or drawing near a hostile 
force in their own, certain alterations in these dispositions be- 
came necessary, and were speedily efiected. The baggage-train 
was withdrawn, and instead of moviijg before the army, followed 
at some little distance in the rear.® Horsemen were thrown 
out in front, to feel for the enemy and notify his arrival’® 
Sometimes, if the host was large, a division of the troops was 
made, and several corps d'armie advanced against the foe simul- 
taneously by distinct routes.” When this took place, the com- 
mander-in-chief was careful to accompany the central force,*® 
so as to find himself in his proper position if he was suddenly 
compelled to give battle. 

Night movements were seldom attempted by the Persians. 
They marched from sunrise to sunset,” halting, probably, 
during the midday heat. In their most rapid marches they 
seldom accoipplished more than from twenty to twenty-five 
miles in the day ; “ and when this rate was attempted for any 
continuance, it was necessary to rest the men at intervals for 
as much as three days at a time.” The great drag upon/api- 


’ Q. Curt. 1. B. c. ** Dextra Irovaque 
regem ducentl ferme nobilissimi pro- 
pinquorum comitabantur.” 

* Compare Herod, vii. 41 with 83. 

* Q. Curt. iii. 8, p. 28. 

Xen. AnaJb, i. 7, § 11 ; Arrian, 
Em. AUx. ii. 8. 

Herod, yii. 121. 

Ibid. Compare ch. 124. 

Q. Curt. Hut, Alex, iii. 3. " Patrio 
more Persarum traditum est, orto sole 
demum procedere.” 

Xen. Anab» iii. 4, § 84. 

^ The power of movement which a 


Persian army possessed is best seen by 
the account which Xenophon gives of 
the procee^gs of the younger Cyrus, 
from the time that he finally threw off 
the mask to that when he had reason 
to suspect the near presence of his 
enemy — ^in other words, from Thapsacus 
to Pylee. During this period, when it 
was his object to advance as rapidly as 
possible, the rate of journeying avenged 
six and a half parasangs (about 22} 
miles) a day. See Xen. Anab. i, 4, 19 
5, §§ 1 and 5.) 

On the journey from Thapsacus to 
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dity of movement was the baggage-train, which consisted ordi- 
narily of a vast multitude of camels, horses, asses, mules, oxen, 
etc., in part carrying burthens *upon their backs, in part har- 
nessed to carts laden with provisions, tents, and other necessa- 
ries.^^ The train also frequently comprised a number of litters,^ 
in which the wives or female companions of the chief men were 
luxuriously conveyed, amid a crowd of eunuchs^® and attendants, 
and with all the cumbrous paraphernalia of female wardrobes.^® 
Roads, it must be remembered, did not exist ; rivers were not 
bridged, except occasionally by boats the army marched 
on the natural ground along an established Une of route which 
no art had prepared for thg passage of man or beast. Portions 
of the route would often be soft and muddy ; tha carts and 
litters would become immovable, their wheels sinking into the 
mire up to the axles ; all the efforts of the teams would be 
unavailing; it must have been imperative to halt the main 
line, and employ the soldiers in the release of the vehicles, 
which had to be lifted and carried forward till the ground was 
sufficiently firm to bear them.^ When a river crossed the 
lino of route, a ford had to be sought, boats procured, or rafts 
extemporised. The Persians were skUful in the passage of 
streams, to which they became accustomed in their first cam- 
paigns imder Cyrus ; but the march was necessarily retarded 
by these and similar obstacles, and we cannot be surprised that 
the average rate of movement was slow. 

As evening approaclied the Persians sought a suitable place 
for t^eir camp. An open plain was preferred for the purpose, 
and tte vicinity of water was a necessity.^ If an enemy was 


performed in twenty-seven march- 
ing ^ya, Cyrus was compelled to halt 
his army twice — each time for three 
da;^. (Anab, i. 4, § 19 ; 5, § 4.) 

” Herod, i. 80 — Xito06/)oi tc kcU 
<r/c€vo<p6poi xifiriKoi. iii. 153 — e’tro- 
04/)O( iv. 129 — 6pot koX iifu6vot» 

vii.a83— <rira .... Kd,fiyfKoi tc iral] i^to- 
t&yuiflyo¥. On the use of ca^ see the 
passage of Xenophon quoted in note 
” Herod. Tii 88; Q. Curt iil 8, 
p. 2a 


Herod, vii. 187; Q. Curt. iii. 12, 
p. 45. 

* nx^^ot rroXvJairdi'Ou rapacKevijs 
Kal yvvaiKelov Kb^fjLov. Diod. Sic. xvii. 
85, §4. 

” Xen. Anah, i. 2, § 5. ^ 

® See the grapMc d&cription of 
Xenophon (Anab» i 5, §§ 7, 8). 

* Herod, i. 190, 208. 

^ Xen. Anab. i. 6, § 7. The vicinity 
of fodder for the horses was also greatly 
desired. 
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thought to be at hand, a ditch was rapidly dug, and the earth 
thrown up inside ; or if the soil was sandy, sacks were filled 
with it, and the* camp was protected with sand-bags.^ Imme- 
diately within the rampart were placed the gerrhoplwri, or 
Persians armed with large wicker shields.®^ The rest of the 
soldiers had [severally their appointed places, the position as- 
signed to the commander-in-chief being the centre.^ AU the 
army had tents,^ which were pitched so as to face the east.*® 
The horses of the cavalry were tethered and hobbled in front 
of the tents of their owners.*^ 

The Persians disliked encamping near to their enemy.** 
They preferred an interval of seven^or eight miles, which they 
regarded as a considerable security again’bt a surprise. As their 
most important arm was the cavalry, and as it was impossible 
for the cavalry to unfasten and unhobble their steeds, to equip 
them properly, to arm themselves, and then to mount in a 
short space of time, when darkness and confusion reigned 
around, a night attack on the part of an enterprising enemy 
would have been most perilous to a Persian army. Hence 
the precaution which they observed against its occurrence — 
a precaution which was seldom or never omitted ^ where they 
felt any respect for their foe, and which seems to have been 
effective, since we do not hear of their suffering any disaster 
of the kind which they so greatly feared. 

The Persians dp not seem to have possessed any special corps 
of pioneers. When the nature of the country was such as to 
require the felling of timber or the removal of brushwoor}, the 
army was halted, and the work was j'issigned to a certain 
number of the regular soldiers.* For the construction of 
bridges, however, in important places, and for other works on 

® Xen. Cyrop. iii. 3, § 26. Some- be accepted on the mere authority of 
times the Persians defended their camp the Cyropo^dia, 
not only with a ditch and mound, but ^ Ibid. § 8. 

also with a ^tockade. (See Herod, ix. » Ibid. § 2. * Ibid. § 3. 

16, 66.) To such a rampart they gave •* Xen. Anah. iii. 4, § 36 ; Cyrop.^\, 

the further protection of towers (ib. ix. 3, § 27. ” Xen. Amh. iii. 4, §^4. 

70). ^ * Xen. Anah, 1. s. c. 06 irore fieiov 

* VegeUus, iii. 10.^^ dTecT/oarorede^oi'ro ol ^dp^apoi row 

^ Xen. viii. 5, § 11. This "EiKhiviKoO i^Kovra jradluv, 

arrangement is so probable that it may * Herod, vii. 131. 
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a grand scale intended to facilitate an expedition, preparations 
were made beforehand, the tasks being entrusted either to 
skilled workmen,* or to the cre’ftrs of ships, ^ if they were toler- 
ably easy of performance. 

(^mmissariat arrangements were generally made by the 
Persians on a large scale, and with the best possible results. 
An ample baggage-train conveyed com sufficient to supply the 
host during some months;® and in cases where scarcity was 
apprehended, further precautions were taken. Ships laden with 
com accompanied the, expedition as closely as possible,® and 
supplemented any deficiency that might arise from a failure 
on the part of the land trapsport department. Sometimes, too, 
magazines^ were established at convenient points along the 
intended line of march previously to the setting forth of the 
army, and stores were thus accumulated at places where it was 
probable they would be found of most service. 

Requisitions for supplies were also made upon the inha- 
bitants of the towns and* villages through which lay the route 
of the army. Whenever the host rested for a night at a place 
of any consequence, the inhabitants seem to have been required 
to furnish sufficient bread for a meal to each man,® and, in 
addition, to provide a banquet for the king ® (or general) and 
his suite, which was always very numerous. Such requisitions, 
often intolerably burthensome to those upon whom they were 
laid, must have^® tended greatly to relieve the strain upon their 
own resources, which the sustentation of suet enormous hosts 
as the Persian kings were in the habit of moving, cannot have 
failed to produce in many cases. 

The effectiveness of these various arrangements for the pro- 
visioning of troops upon a march was such that Persian armies 
were rarely, if ever, in any difficulty with respect to their sub- 


• Herod, iy. 83, 86, 89 ; vii, 24, 36. 

« Ibid. 21, 23. 

• See above, p. 190, note 

^ Herod, iv. 97 ; vt 44 ; vii. 186, 191, 
» Ibid. 25. • Ibid. 119. 

• Ibid. che. 118-120. The provision 
indud^ besides meats of various kinds, 
poultry and water-fowl, a complete ser- 


vice for the table, including much gold 
and silver plate, which was all carried 
away by the guests at the end of the 
meal. 

The cost of a banquet is said to 
have been 400 silver talents, or xtearly 
100,000i. 1 (Herod. viL 118,) 
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sistence. Once only in the entire course of their history do we 
hear of the Persian forces suffering to any considerable extent 
from a want of supplies. According to Herodotus, Cambyses, 
when he invaded Ethiopia, neglected the ordinary precautions, 
and brought his army into such straits that his men began to 
eat each otlier.^^ This caused the total failure of his expedition, 
and the loss of a great proportion of the troops employed in it. 
There is, however, reason to suspect that, even in this case, 
the loss and difficulty which occurred have been much exagge- 
rated.^'** 

The Persians readily gave quarter to the enemy who asked 
it, and generally treated their prisoners of war with much 
kindness. Personages of importance, as monarchs or princes, 
cither preserved their titles and their liberty, with even a 
certain nominal authority or received appanages in other parts 
of the Persian territory, or, finally, were retained about the 
Court as friends and table-companions of the Great King.^^ 
Those of less rank were commonly given lands and houses in 
some province remote from their own country, and thenceforth 
held the same position as the great mass of the subject races. 
Exchanges of prisoners do not seem to have been thought of. In 
a few cases, persons, whom we should regard as prisoners of war, 
experienced some severities, but probably only when they were 
viewed by the Persians, not as fair enemies, but as rebels.^^ 
Rebels were,* of course, liable to any punishment which the 
king might think' it right to inflict upon them, and there were 
occasions after a revolt when sentences of exti’eme rigour were 
passed upon the persons considered to have been most in'fault 


“ Herod, iii. 25. 

** See the chapter on the “ History " 
of the Persian Empire. 

** See Herod, iii. 13. Compare Thu- 
cyd. i. 128-130. 

Beros. ap. Eiiseb. Chron, Can. ill, 
§ 5 ; Abydeoi ap. eund. i. 10, § 3 ; Ctes. 
Ewi, Pm. § 4, ad fin. 

As CrodsuB. (Herod, i. 153, 207 ; 
m. 36.) 

>• Herod. V. 17 ; vl 119 ; Strab. xvi 
25 ; Q, Curt. iv. 12, p. S9, 

VOL. III. 


As the Thebans taken prisoners at 
Thermopyla) (Herod, vh. 233). The 
Persians would regard these persons .“is 
rebels, since Thebes had formally sub- 
mitted itself to the Persian yoke by 
giving “ earth and water.” (Ibid, vii 
132.) The Greek captives who met 
Alexander after Arbela, some of whom 
had been branded and others mutilated 
(Diod. Sic. xvii 69, §§ 3 and 4 ; Q. Curt 
♦V. 5, p. 123), map have been Greeks of 
Asia oonvicU^ of some act of rebellion 

O 
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According to Herodotus, three thousand Babyl^onians were 
crucified by order of Darius, to punish their revolt from him 
and, though this is probably an exaggeration, it is certain that 
sometimes, where an example was thought to be required, the 
Persians put to death, not only the leader of a rebellion, but 
a number of his chief adherents.^ Crucifixion, or, at any rate, 
impalement of some sort, was in such cases the ordinary punish- 
ment.*® Sometimes, before a rebel was executed, he was kept 
for a while chained at the king’s door, in order that there might 
be no doubt of his capture.*^ 

Among the minor punishments of rebellion were branding,** 
and removal of the rebels en mam from their own country to 
some remote locality.® Ih this latter case, they were merely 
treated in the same way as ordinary prisoners of war. In 
the former, they probably became royal slaves attached to the 
household of the monarch. 

Though the Persians were not themselves a nautical people, 
they were quite aware of the great importance of a navy, and 
spared no pains to provide themselves with an efficient one. 
The conquests of Phoenicia, Cyprus, Egypt, and the Greek 
islands were undertaken, it is probable, mainly with this object; 
and these parts of the Empire were alw&ys valued chiefly as 
possessing skilled seamen, vessels, and dockyards, from which 
the Great King could draw an almost inexhaustible supply of 
war-ships and transporta Persia at times had' the complete 
command of the Mediterranean Sea,** and' bore undisputed 
sway in the Levant during almost the whole period of her 
existfence as an empire.*® 

The war-3hip preferred by the best naval powers during 


“ Herod, iii 169. 

See Behiitun Inncription^ col. ii. 
par. 18, § S ; col. iii. par. 8, § 2 ; par. 11, 
§ 5 ; par. 14, § 10. Compare Herod, iii. 
15 with iii. 28, ad fin. ; and see also iv. 
202 . 

Behiit, iMcrip, col. ii. par. 13, § 7 ; 
paf. 14, §16; col. iii par. 8,§2; par. 14, 
> 10 . 

® Ibid ooL ii. par. 13, § 5 ; par. 14, 
$ 14. ^ Hei^. yii 233. 


“ Ibid. iv. 204 ; vi. 20 ; Ctes. Exc. 
Pm. § 9 ; Arr. Exp. Alex. iii. 48. 

As from b.c. 525 to B.o. 430 ; and 
again from b.c. 354 to b.c. 332. 

" From the battle of theEuxymedon 
(b.o. 466) to the “peace of Callias” 
(b.c. 449) the Levant or Eastern Medi- 
terranean was in the power of Athens. 
By the “peace of Callias” Persia re* 
covered possession of it. 
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the whole period of the Persian rule was the trireme, or decked 
galley impelled by rowers sitting in three tiers, or banks, one 
above another. • This vessel, tile invention of the Corinthians,^ 
had been generally adopted by the nations bordering on the 
Mediterranean* in the interval between B.c. 700 and B.C. 525, 
when, by the reduction of Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Egypt, the 
Persians obtained the command of the sea. Notwithstanding 
the invention of quadriremes by the Carthaginians before B.c. 
400, and of quinqueremes by Dionysius the Elder soon after, 
the trireme stood its ground, and from.first to last the Persian 
fleets were mainly composed of this class of vessels.* 

The trireme was a vessel of a considerable size, and was 
capable of accommodating two hundred and thirty persons.'^ 
Of these, two hundred constituted the crew, while the remaining 
thirty were men-at-arms, corresponding to our own "marines.” 
By far the greater number of the crew consisted of the rowers, 
who probably formed at least nine-tenths of the whole, or one 
hundred and eighty out of the two hundred.® The rowers sat, 
not on benches running right across the vessel, but on small 
seats attached to its side.® They were arranged, as before 
stated, in three tiers, not, however, directly one oVer the head 
of another, but bbliquely, each at once above and behind his 
fellow. Each rower had the sole management of a single oar, 
which he worked through a hole pierced in the side of the vessel 
To prevent his oar from slipping he had a leathern strap, ^ which 
he twisted round it, and fastened to the thole, probably by 

' ,Thucyd. i. 13. • Herod, vii. 184. ^ 

^ The Corcyrseane and the Sicilian * The exact proportion of the rowera 
Greeks made the trireme their chief to the reai of the crew ia uncertain. It 
ship of war about B.C. 490. (Thucyd. i. seems, however, probable that both the 
14.) The Egyptians had fleets of them bireme and the trireme grew out of 
considerably earlier. (Herod, il 159.) the triaconter — the bireme being twice 
The Ionian Greeks had adopted them the triaconter's length and height, and 
before B.O. 600. (Herod, vi. 8.) When thus employing 120 rowers, while the 
Xerxes collected ^ naval force a^nst trireme, keeping Uie length of the bi- 
Greece, the trireme was the ordinary reme, added a tier to the height, the 
war-ship, not only of the Egyptians and rowers being thus raised to 180. 
the Asiatic Greel^ but also of the Phoe- * BocUi, 1/rhinden iUter dot Seewe$en 
nicians, the Cyprians, the Cilicians, the det AUuchen StacUet, pp. 103, et seqq. 
Pamphylians, the Lycians, and the ' or rpoTwHjp. Thuoyd. ii. 

Carians. (Herod, vii 89-93.) 93. Compare i^chyl. /’era. 877 : rav- 

• Herod, yi. 96 ; vii. 89, 97 ; Arr. jSdnyi r dr V irpowodto Kdyrriv CKoKpitf 
Ejcp, AUac, ii 2. d/i^’ 

0 % 
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means of a button. The remainder of the crew comprised the 
captain, the steersman, the petty officers, and the sailors proper, 
or those whose office it was to trim the sails and look to the 
The Trireme of Persian times had, in all cases, a mast, 
and at least one sail, which was of a square shape, hung across 
the mast by means of a yard or spar,® like the “ square-sail of 
a modern vessel. The rudder was composed of two broad- 
bladed oars, one on either side of the stern, united however by 
a cross-bar, and managed by a single steersman. The central 
part of a trireme was always decked, and on this deck, which 
was generally level with the bulwarks, stood and fought the 
men-at-arms, whose business it was to engage the similar force 
of the enemy. 

The weapon of the trireme, with which she was intended 


chiefly to attack lier foe, was the 6/4^80X09, 
j \ or beak. This consisted of a projection 

y j from the prow of the ship, either above 

/ / or below the water-line, strongly shod 

— with a casting of iron, and terminating 
either in the head of an animal, or in 
sharp points. A trireme 

^ was expected, like a modem “ram,'^ 

to this impkment .gairt ths 
sides of her adversary’s' vessel, so as 
to crush them in and cause the vessels to hinV, Driven by 
the full force of her oars, which impelled her almost at the 
rate 'of a modern steamer,* she was nearly certain, if she 
struck her advers^ full, to send ship and men to the bottom. 
She might also, it is true, greatly damage herself; but, to 
preclude this, it was customary to make the whole prow of a 
toireme exceedingly strong, and. more particularly, to support 
it with beams at the side (h-aTiSei), which tended to prevent 
the timbers from starting. 


^nte lepreMBtation Phcaoician 
vaBBels in the Aasyrian soulptures agree 
in th» respect wi^ those of their own 
triremes left us by the Oroeks. The 
sails are, however, in the Assyrian sculp- 


tures generally represented as closely 
reefed. (See above, vol. i, p. 550.) 

^ ^ l>MKmary 

Y and Itornan AnH^itia. p. 785, 
2nd edition. ' 
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Besides triremes, which constituted the bulk of the Persian 
navy, there were contained in their fleet various other classes 
of vessels, as triaconters, 
penteconters, cercuri, and 
others.^® Triaconters were 
long, sharp-keeled ships, 
shaped very much like a 
trireme, rowed by thirty 
rowers, who sat all upon 
a level, like the rowers in 
modem boats, fifteen on 
either side of the vessel. 

Penteconters were very similar, the only difference being in the 
number of the oars and oarsmea Both these classes of vessels 
seem to have been fre- 
quently without sails.^^ 

Cercuri, were light boats, 
very long and swift. 

They are said to have 
been invented by the 
Cyprians, andr were al- 
ways peculiar to Asia,’^’ 

The transports of the Persians were either for the convey- 
ance of holies or of food. Horse-transports {linrayw^a TrXoia) 
were large clunflsy vessels, constmeted expressly for the service 
whereon they were used,'^ possessing probably a special ap- 
paratus for the embarkation and disembarkation of the Animals 
which they were built to carry. Ct)m-transports (7rXo7a mra- 
ytji)ya) seem to have been of a somewhat lighter character. 
Probably, they varied very considerably in their size and 
burthen, including huge and heavy merchantmen (vavc arpoy- 
yvXac) on the one hand, and a much lighter and smaller craft 
(afcarot)»on the other.^® 



Peman Peuteoouter (eiilar^ied from a coin). 



Greek Triacontcr, after Moiitfaucoji. 


’• Herod, vii. 97. 

" This appears especially from such 
representations as those nven in the 
text. » Plin, AT. vii. 66. 

** “Cercurus navis est A mm prse* 


grandis.*’ (Non. Marc. p. 583.) 

** Herod, vi. 48. 

** In one place (vii. 16), Herodotus 
calls the corn-ships in the fleet of Xerxes 
tnrayuyol dKaroi, 
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The Persians used their ships of war, not only for naval 
engagements, but also for the conveyance of troops and the 
construction of bridges. Accustomed to pass the great streams 
which intersect Western Asia by bridges of boats, which were 
permanently established wherever an unfordable river crossed 
any of the regular routes connecting the provinces with the 
capital,^* the Persians, when they proceeded to carry their arms 
from Asia into Europe, conceived the idea of bridging the 
interval between the continents, which did not much exceed 
the width of one of the -Mesopotamian streams, by construc- 
tions similar in principle and general character to those where- 
with long use had made them familiar in their own country. 
Ran^ng a number of vessels side by side, at no great distance 
one from another, parallel with the course of the stream, which 
ran down the straits, anchoring each vessel stem and stem to 
keep it in place, and then laying upon these supports a long 
wooden platform, they made a floating bridge of considerable 
strength, reaching from the Asiatic to the European coast, on 
which not only men, but horses, camels, chariots, and laden 
carts passed over safely from the one continent to the other.^® 
Only, as the water which they had to cross wasjiot a river, but 
an arm of the real salt sea, and might, therefore, in case of 
a storm, show a might and fury far beyond a river’s power, 
they thought it necessary to employ, in lieu of boats, the 
strongest ships which they possessed, namely, triremes and 
penteconters,^ as best capable of withstanding the force of an 
angry sea Bridges of this kind were intended sometimes for 
temporary, sometimes for permanent constructional In the 
latter case, great care and much engineering skill was lavished 
on their erectioa The shore cables, which united the ships 


” Xen. Jnai. i 2,§ 5 ; 4,§ 18; ii. 4, 
£§ 13 and 24. 

The width of the Dardanelles is 
about A mile. That of the Bosphorus is 
less— probably under three-quarters of a 
mile. .The width of the Euphrates is 
Hometimes as much as 700 yards, or 
uearly half a mile. 

** See HeioU. vn. 86. Compare iv. 


87, 88 ; and see also ^schyl. Pert, 65- 
73. * Herod, irii. 36. 

’ The bridge of Darius otSt the Bos- 
phorus was broken up as soon as his 
troops had crossed it (Herod, iv. 89). 
That of Xerxes over the Hellespont was 
left standing, in order that the army 
might return into Asia by it (ibid. vm. 

108,117). J V m. 
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together, and sustained the actual bridge or platform, were 
made of most carefully selected materials, and must have been 
of enormous strength ; * the ships were placed in close proximity 
one to another ; and by the substitution of a double for a single 
line— of two bridges, in fact, for one — ^the solidity of the work 
was very largely augmented. Yet, rare as was the skill shown, 
solid and compact as were the causeways thus thrown by human 
art over the sea, they were found inadequate to the end de- 
sired. The great work of Xerxes, far the moat elaborate of its 
class, failed to withstand the fury of, the elements even for 
a single year; the bridge, constructed in one autumn, wa.s 
utterly swept away in the next ; J and the army which had 
crossed into Europe by its aid had to bmbark as it best could, 
and return on board ship to Asia, 

As the furnishing of the Persian fleet was left wholly to 
the subject nations of the Empire, so was its manning intmsted 
to them almost entirely. Phoenicians, Syrians, Egyptians, 
Cypriots, Cilicians, Lycians, Pamphylians, Carians, Greeks, 
equipped in the several costumes of their countries,® served side 
by side in their respective contingents of ships, thereby giving 
the fleet nearly the same motley appearance which was pre- 
sented by the army.® In one respect alone did the navy ex- 
hibit superior uniformity to the sister service — the epibatoi, or 
“ marines,” •vrho formed the whole fighting force of the fleet 
while it kept the, sea, was a nearly homogeneous body, consisting 
of three races only (two of which were closely allied), namely, 
Persians, Medes, and Sacse.’ Every ship had thirty suc^j men 
on board ; all, it is probable, uniformly anued, and ail animated 
by one and the same spirit. To this foi'ce the Persians must 
have owed it mainly that their great fleets were not mere con- 
geries of mutually repellant atoms, but were capable of acting 
against an enemy with a fair amount of combination and 

singleness of purpose. 

• 

* Herod, vii. 36. * Ibid, viii, 117. ^ Herod, vii. 184. On the quaei- 

* Ibid. vii. 89'95. identity of the Medes and Pereians/set 

* On this appearance, see above, pp. above, p. 164, and compare voL ii. pp. 

187, 188. 306, 307. 
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When a fleet accompanied a land army upon an expedition, 
it was usually placed under the same commander.® This com- 
mander, however, was not expected to advenlure himself on 
board, much less to take the direction of a sea-fight. He in- 
trusted tlie fleet to an officer, or officers,® whom he nominated, 
and was content himself with the conduct of operations ashore. 
Occasionally the land and sea forces were assigned to distinct 
commanders of co-ordinate authority — an arrangement which 
led, naturally, to misunderstanding and quarrel.’® 

The tactics of a Persian fleet .seem to have been of the simplest 
kind. Confident in their numbei-s, until experience had taught 
them the fallaciousne.ss of ^uch a gi-ound of hope, they were 
chiefly anxious that thtfir enemy should not escape. To prevent 
this, they endeavoui ed to surround the ships opposed to them, 
iidvancing their line in a crescent form, so as to enclose their 
advei’saiy’s wings,” oi’ even detaching squadrons to cut off' his 
retreat.’- Tlicy formed their line sevei-al ships deep,’® and, when 
the hour of battle came, advanced directly at their best speed 
again.st the enemy, endeavouring to run down his vessels by 
sheer force,’® and never showing any acquaintance with or pre- 
dilection for manoeuvres. Met by a skilful jantagonist, who 
avoided or successfully withstood this first onset, they were apt 
through their very numbers to be thrown into disorder : the first 
line would become entangled with the second, the second with 
the third, and inextricable confusion would, be the result.’® 
Confusion placed them at the mercy of their antagonist, who, 
retaiiyng complete command over his own vessels, was able to 
strike theirs in vulnerable parts, and, in a short time, to cover 
the sea with shattered and sinking wrecks. The loss to the 
Persians in men, as well as in material, was then sure to be very 


• Herod, iii. 13 ; iv. 89 ; vi. 43, kc, 

* Xerxes was the real commander of 
the fleet which accompanied his expe- 
dition against Greece ; but he gave the 
actuil mreotion of it to four officers. 
(Herod. Tii. 97.) 

'* ** See Herod, iv. 167 and 203. 

» Ibid. viu. 16. 

** Ibid. 7 5 -dSsch. Pers. 370. 


Herod, viii, 89. .^schylus says 
the line was three ships deep at Salamis 
{Pm, 868). ^ 

“ See the graphic descriptions of 
Herodotus (viii. 15 and 84-90). Com- 
pare .^schyl. Pers, 410-415. 

** Herod, viii. 16,89 ; iEschyl. 
415-418. 
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great ; for their sailors seldom knew how to swim,” and were 
consequently drowned, even when the shore was but a few 
yards distant. ’ 

When, from deficiency in their numbers, or distrust of their 
own nautical skill in bomparison with that of their enemy, the 
commanders of a Persian fleet wished to avoid an engagement, 
a plan sometimes adopted was to run the ships ashore upon a 
smooth soft beach, and, after drawing them together, to surround 
tlicm with such a rampaili as could be hastily made,^’ and defend 
this rampart with the sailois. The crews of the Persian vessels 
wore always more or less completely armed/** in order that, if 
occasion arose, they might act as sol^ieis ashore, and were thus 
quite capable of fighting effectively behind a rampart. They 
might count, too, under such circumstances, upon assistance from 
such of their own land forces as might happen to be in the 
ueiglibourliood, wlio would be sure to come with all speed to 
their aid, and might bo expected to prove a sure protection. 

The subject nations who furnished the Persians with their 
fleet were, in the eai'lier times, the Phoenicians, the Egyptians, 
the Cypriots, the Cilicians, the Syrians of Palestine, the Pam- 
phylians, the Lycians, the Carians, and the Greeks of Asia Minor 
and the islands.*’ The Greeks seem to have furnished the 
largest number of ships ; the Phoenicians the next largest ; then 
the Egyptiansj; after them the Cypriots; then the Cilicians; 
then the Carians; next the Lycians; wliile the Pamphylians 
furnished the least.**® The best ships and the beat sailors were 
the Phoenicians, especially those of Sidon.*** In later tjmes, 
ships were drawn either from Phoenicia alone, or from Phoenicia, 
Cilicia, and Cyprus.” 

The limits assigned to the present work forbid the further 


Herod, vi. 44, sub fin. ; viiL 89. 

Ibid. ix. 97. 

Ibid. vii. 89-95. 

*• Ibid. loc. cit. 

^ In the of Xerxes the united 
Greek contingents made up a grand 
total of 307 ships. The Phoenicians, 
together with the Syrians of Palestine, 
furnished 300, the 200, the 

Cypriots 160, the Cilicians 100, the 


C'^rians 70, the Lycians 60, and th »2 
Pamphylians 30. (Herod, loc. cit.) 

** Ibid, vil 96. Compai’e chs. 44 
and 100. 

® Phoenicians only are mentioned in 
Thucyd. L 110 ; viii. 46, 81, 87, W9 ; 
Xen. Mdl, iu. 4 ; Arrian, AL ii. 2 ; 
Phoenicians and Cilicians in Thucyd. i. 
112 ; Phoenicians, Cilicians; and Cy- 
priots in Died. Sic. xi. 60, § 6. 
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prosecution of this brandi of our inquiry, and require us now to 
pass on from the consideration of the Persian iisa^s in war, to 
that of their manners and customs, their habits and proceedings, 
in time of peace. And here it will once more be convenient to 
follow a division of the subject with which the reader is familiar,* 
and to treat first of the public life of the King and Court, and 
next of the private life of the people. 

The Persian king held the same rank and position in the 
eyes of his subjects which the great monarch of Western Asia, 
whoever he might be,. had always occupied from time imme- 
morial.* He was theii’ lord and master, absolute disposer of 
their lives, liberties, and pi^perty ; the sole fountain of law and 
right, incapable himself of doing wrong, irresponsible, irresistible 
— a sort of Qod upon earth ; one whose favour was happiness, 
at whose frown men trembled, before whom all bowed them- 
selves down with the lowest and humblest obeisance. 

To a personage so exalted, a state and pomp of the utmost 
magnificence was befitting. The king’s ordinary dress in time 
of peace was the long flowing “ Median garment,” or catulys ,^ — 
made in his case (it is probable) of richest silk,^ — which, with 
its ample folds, its wide hanging sleeves, and,jts close fit about 
the neck and chest, gave dignity to almost any figure,* and 
excellently set off the noble presence of an Achmmenian prince. 
The royal robe was either of purple throughout,® or sometimes of 
purple embroidered with gold.’ It descended .below the ankles, 

* See above, vol. i. pp. 484-689 ; vol. C. Compare above, vol. ii. p. 316, 

ii. pp.^1 2-321. • notes • and \ 

* Compare above, vol. i. p. 484. * Xenophon says of Cyrus : 

* The identity of the eandyt with the efXero . . . ailri; yap ainip 

“ Median robe ” is not universally ad- avyKpiurrtUf iboK€it tt tLs ri iv ry 
mitted (Brisson, J)e Regno Pmico, i. fffbpan iydeis nai koWIotovs xai 
pp. 46-60) ; but it seems to be almost peyicrov^ iiriSeiKviLfyai rods ^opoDyras, 
certain. The candy e was the usual outer Cyrop, vili. 1, ^ 40. 

garment^ both in peace and war (Xen. • *0\oir6pi>vpoy» Xen. Cyrop, viii. 8, 
Anab, L 6, § 8 ; Oyrop, viii, 3, § 10), § 13. 

and is assigned by Xenophon to all the ' X\atyay oKovpyrj re Kal xpv^oTo- 
horse immediately after he has men- aroy, Themist. Oi'ot, xxiv. p. 306. 
tioned the general adoption by the Per- **yestem auream piirpur^mque ” Jus- 
Bia 9 nobles of the ardkii Mriducij, That tin. xii. 3. ** Pallam auro distinctam.” 
it was the ordmary Median outer gar- Q. Curt iil 8, p. 27. According to the 

ment in the opinion of Xenophon ap- la8t,the robe of Darius Codomanuus hail 

pears from i. 3, § 2. a golden embroidery representing hawks 

* Procop. J)e BdL Pen, i. 20, p. 106, fighting one another with tlieir bills. 
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resting on the foot even when the monarch was seated.^ A broad 
girdle confined it at the waist. Under it was worn a tunic*^ or 
shirt, which reached from the neck to the knee/® and had tight- 



fitting sleeves that covered the arm to the wrist.^^ The tjinic 
vas purple in colour, like the cavdya, or robe, but striped or 
:mxed with white.^* The lower limbs were encased in trousers 


PhilostratuB ii. 32) makes the 

embroidery consist of the forms of mon* 
sters. According to Plutarch (Vit. 
Artoiterxis, c. 24, the entire dress of a 
Persian king was worth 12,000 talents 
(2,925,00(W.). 

* See the above woodcut. 

• On this tunic, see Xen. CVrop. i. 8, 
§ 2 ; viii. 8 , § 13 ; Anab, i. 5, § 8 ; Diod. 
Sic. xvii. 77, § 5 ; Strab. xv. 3, § 19. 
The passage of Diodorus is important, 
as dearly showing that the cmdyi was 


not this tunic. Strab. 1. s. c. 

** XirCiiv X€(/M3cvr6r. Strab. 1. s. c. 
In one figure at Persepolis the sleeve 
appears below that of the candys, tightly 
fitting the wrist. (See Ker Porter, vol. 
i pi. 37.) 

'* XirQpa irop^vpoOv 
Xen. Cyrop, viii. 3, § 13. Xiruva 3d- 
Xevirop. Plutarch, Vit. Alex. c. 51 ; 
Diod. Sic. 1. 8. c. Compare Q. Curt. iii. 
3 ; ** Purpurese tunicso medium album 
intextum erat.” 
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of a crimson hue.’* On his feet the king worevshoes like those 
of the Medes/^ long and taper at the toe, buttoned in front, 
and reaching very high up the instep : their colour was deep 
yellow or saffron.’® 

Thus far the monarch’s costume, though richer in material 
than the dress of the Persian nobles, and in some points different 
in colour, was on the whole remarkably like 
that of the upper class of his subjects. It 
was, however, most important that his dress 
should possess some distinguishing feature, 
and that that feature should be one of very 
marked prominency . In an absolute monarch}' 
the king must be unmistakable, at almost 
any distance, and in almost any light. Con- 
sequences of the gravest kind may follow from 
any mistake of the royal identity; and it 
is therefore essential to the comfort both of 
prince and subject that some very conspicuous 
iioadof Perfiiaii King gj^o^]] mark and notify the monarch’s 

presence. Accordingly, it appears that the 
Persian ruler was to be known by his head-dress, which was pecu- 
liar alike in shape and in colour, and was calculated to catch the 
eye in both respects. It tore the name of kitaris or kidaris,^^ 
and was a tall stiff cap,’’ slightly swelling as it ^cended, flat at 



” *Ava^vpld€5 \Krywo^a<p€h, Xen. 
Oyrop. 1. a. c. , 

Slee the woodcut, p. 203, and com- 
pare vol. ii. p. 310. 

i£sch. Pera. 661. KpoKo^airTOS 
eCfiapis. i 

Kldapts is the form used by Philo I 
(Vit, Moya, iii, p. 155), Aman (Ajcp. 
Alex, iv. 7), Curtius {Hist Alex. iii. 3, 
p. 27), Hesychius (ad voc.), and others. 
Klrapis is preferred by Plutarch {Vit. 
Artaoi. c. 28). Strabo (zi.*12, § 9) and 
Pollux (vii. § 58) give both forms. The 
w(g;d was probably taken by the Greeks 
from the Semitic form (used Esth. 
i. 11 ; ii* 17), which seems to have been 
intended to represent the Persian khahai^ 
ram, “corona, imperium "—the common 
word, for ** crown" or “kingdom" in 


the Inscriptions— whence khahatra^, 
" satrap,” literally “ crown-protector.” 

See the above woodcut, which re- 
presents the head-dress always assigned 
to the Persian kings at Persepolis. The 
same type may be traced on some of the 



Head of Persian King (from a daric). 

Darics, where the fillet, or “ diadem ” 
proper, is occasionally very conspicuous 
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top, and terminating in a ring or circle which projected beyond 
the lines of the sides. Round it, probably near the bottom, was 
worn a fillet or "band — ^the diadem proper— which was blue, 
spotted with white.'* 

As the other Persians wore either simple fillets round their 
heads, or soft, rounded, and comparatively low caps, with no 
band round them,'* the king’s head-dress, which would tower 
above theirs and attract attention by its colour, could readily 
be distinguished even in the most crowded Court. 

It has been asserted that the kidarie, pr tiara of the Persian 
kings, was " commonly adorned with gold and jewellery and 
this may possibly have been the case, but there is so evidence 
that it was so.*' Its material was probably either cloth or felt,** 
and it was always of a bright colour,** though not (apparently) 
always of the same colour. Its distinguishing features were 
its height, its stiffness, and the blue and white fillet Avhieh 
encircled it.** 

Among other certain indications of the royal presence may 
be mentioned the golden sceptre,*® and the parasol. The sceptre, 


** Q. Curt, ffist. Alex. iii. 3. ‘‘Cierulea 
fascia albo distiiicta.” •On the relation 
of the “diadem” to the kidarisy or royal 
tiaia, see Xen. Qyrop. viii. 3, § 13, aud 
Dion Cass, xxxvi. 35. 

*• See the repr^entations, supra, pp. 
172, 173, and infra, pp 224, 233. On 
the marked difference between theitida- 
m and the ordinary tiara of the Per- 
sians, see Xen. Cyrop. viii. 3, § 13 ; 
AnaJb. ii. 5, § 23 ; Aristoph. Av. 431, 
462, &o. 

“ Yates, in Dr. Smith’s Diet of Gk. 
and JRom. Antiquities^ p. 1130 (2nd. 
edit.), advoc. Tura. 

** llie only authority quoted by Mr. 
Yates is iSsch. Pers, 668, where the 
Persian Udaris is termed ^curiXeLov riA- 
oas 4>d\apov. But, whatever may be 
here the exact meaning of ^dXapoi', I am 
at a loss to Be$ how either gold or jewels 
can be implied in ii 

The hidaris is called a wiXos by 
Pollux (vil 13), Hesychius (ad voc.), 
and Suidas (ad voc.) and a iriXos was 
properly of felt. Some writers of low 
authority speak of a linen Udaris. 


Apoc. Esdras, book i. ch. lii. ; Joseph. 
Ant, Jvd. xi. 4.) 

’■* Themiat. Orat xxiv. p. 306. 

On the Persian cylinders the mo- 
narch is frequently represented as wear- 
ing a head-dress like that of the Medes 
(supra, vol. ii. pp. .316, 317). See the 
woodcut, No. 1. There is also some- 
times assigned him a crown, not very 
unlike a modern one. See tho woodcut, 
No. 2. ’ , 

.1 Z 


Heads of Persian Kings (from cylinders) 

“ The curious custom connected with 
the golden sceptre, which is mentioned 
in Esth. iv, 11, v. 2, and viii. 4, will be 
referred to later in this chapter. 
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which is seen frequently in the king's hands, ^ was\a plain rod, 
about five feet in length, ornamented with a ball, or apple, at its 
upper end, and at its lower fefpering nearly to a point. The 
king held it in his right hand, grasping it near, but not at, the 
thick end, and rested the thin end on the ground in his front. 
When he walked, he planted it upright before him, as a spear- 
man would plant his spear. When he sate, he sloped it out- 
wards, still, however, touching the ground with its point. 

The parasol, which 
has always been in the 
East a mark of dig- 
nity, seems in Persia, 
as in Assyria,*^ to have 
been confined, either by 
law or usage, to the 
king. The Persian im- 
plement resembled the 
later Assyrian, except 
that it was not tasseled, 
and had no curtain or 
fiap. Jt had the same 
tent-like shape, the same 
long thick stem, and the 
same ornament at the 
top. It only differed in 
being somewhat shal- 
lower, and in having the 
supports, which kept it 
open, curved instead of 

Royal Parasol (Per«polis). 

t)vdr the king’s head on state occasions by an attendant who 
walked immediately behind him. 

The throne of the monarch was an elevated seat, ^ith a high 

See tbe woodcut (p. 208), and com- the gdden sceptre {(^/rop. viu. 7, 1 18), 
para Kar Porter, TraveU^ vol. i. pis. 48, but gives do descDiption of it. 

49, 50 ; and Flandin, en Perse, ^ See above, vol. i. p. 495. 

** Plannee Andennes,’’ tom. iii. pis. 146, ^ Ker Porter, TraveU, vol. i. pi. 48. 

151, 155, and 156. Xenophon mentions Compare Plutarch, VU, Them, c* 16. 
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back, but without arms, cushioned, and ornamented with a 
fringe, and with mouldings or carvings along the back and legs. 
The ornamentation consisted chiefly of balls and broad rings, 
and contained little that was artistic or elaborate. The legs, 
however, terminated in lions* feet, resting upon half balls, 
which were ribbed or fluted. The sides of the chair below 
the seat appear to have been panelled, like the thrones of the 
Assyrians,*" but were not adorned with any carving. The seat 
of the throne was very high from the ground, and without a 
rest the legs would have dangled.®® A footstool consequently 
was provided, which was plain, like the throne, but was 
supported on legs terminating in the feet of bulls. Thus the 
lion and the bull, so frequent in tte symbolism of the East,^ 
were here again brought together, being represented as the 
supports of the throne.*^ 

With respect to the material whereof the throne was com- 
posed, there can be no doubt that it was something splendid 
and costly. Late writers describe it as made of pure gold ;• 
but, as we hear of its having silver feet,^ we may presume that 
parts at least were of the less precious metal.^ Ivory is not 
said to have been used in its composition. We may, perhaps, 
conjecture, that Ihe frame of the throne was wood, and that 
this was overlaid with plates of gold or silver, whereby the 
whole of the woodwork was concealed from view, and an 
appearance of solid metal presented. 

The person of’the king was adorned with golden ornaments. 
He had earrings of gold in his ears, often inlaid with jewels 


® Supra, vol. i pp. 393, 394. 

Tlus feature, Wliich was inherited 
from Assyria, supra, vol. i. p. 895), is 
noticed by some of the ancient writers. 
(Diod. Sic. xvii. 66, § 3 ; Q. Curt. v. 2, 
p. 115.) 

* See above, vol. i. pp. 288, 289 ; vol. 
ii. pp. 21-24. Compare 1 Kings, 
vii; 29, for thp Hebrew, and the author’s 
UtTodatui (vol. i. pp. 566,667, 2nd edit.) 
for the Lydian use of the same imagery. 

^ Solomon's throne was support^ on 
either side by the complete figure of a 
Uon. (1 R. X. 19.) 


* Athen. p. 51 4, C. ; Philostrat. 

hmg, ii 32 ; Tzetz. Chiliad, i. 32. 

* Demosth. Adv. Timocr, 741, 7; Sui- 
das ad voc, iipyvpoirovs, 

* The throne of Cyrus the younj^er, 

which was probably an imitation of the 
royal throne, is expressly said to have 
been in part gold, and in part silver. 
{Apyvpoihf koI Xen. Hell. i. 

5, § 3.) 9 

® Golden eaninm, with precious 
stones set in them (e^aVia xpvaaO re koI 
\Ww xoXXijTet), were found in the tomb 
of Cyrus at PasaigadiB (Ait. £xp. Alex, 
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Kil'jg wearing a Cracolet 
and Earrings. 
(Nakhsh-i-lliwtaiu.) 


lie wore golden bracelets upon his wrists and |ie had a chain 
or collar of gold about his neck.® In his girdle, which was also 
of gold, he toried a short sword, the sheath 
of which was formed of a single precious 
stone.® The monuments, unfortunately, 
throw little light on the character or work- 
manship of these portions of the royal cos- 
tume. Wo may gather from them, per- 
haps, that the bracelets had a large jewel 
seli in their centre,^® and that the collars 
were of twisted work, worn loosely around 
the neck.^^ The sword seems to have 
differed little from thflt of the ordinary Persians. It had a 
short straight blade, a mere cross-bar for a guard, and a 

handle almost devoid of 
ornament. This plainness 
was compensated, if we 
may trust Curtius, by the 
magnificence of the sheath, 
which was, perhaps, ot jasper, agate, or lapis lazuli.^* 

The officers in most close attendance on the monarch’s 
person were, in war, his charioteer, his stool-bearer, his bow- 
bearer, and his quiver-bearer ; in peace, his parasol-bearer, and 
his fan-bearer, who was also privileged to carry ^yhat has been 
termed the royal pocket-handkerchief.” , 



Kuyal Sword (Persepolis). 


vi. 29)f where they no 3oubt repreflentwl 
a part of the royal costume. The sculp- 
tured representations of the Persiivn 
kings have seldom any earrings visible. 
Where they have the ornament is of the 
simplest character. (See the above wood- 
cut.) 

' ^i\ia (Xen. Cyrop. i. 3, § 2 ; Herod, 
iii, 20). These are frequently to be seen 
in the sculptures. (Ker Porter, vol. i. 
pi. 17; vol. ii. pi. 60; Flandin, Voyage 
tn JPeree, “ Planches Anciennes,” pis. 
16^1(87,178.) 

• Srperrof (Xen. C^rop.l.8.c.; Herod. 
1. s. c. ; Aatr. Exp* Alex* 1. s, c.). 

* Q. Curt. Hitt* Alex* iii. 8, p. 27. 

This appears by the Behistun sculp- 


ture. (Ker Porter, vol. ii. pi. 60 ; 
Journal of the AsMc Society , vol. x. 
pi. 2). 

“ In the sculptures the king wears no 
collar. Collars, however, of the sort 
above described, are common on the 
necks of the courtiers. (Ker Porter, 
vol. i pis. 87 to 43.) An example has 
been given in a fomier volume. (See 
above, vol. il p. 817.) 

On the laii^e size o| these stones 
in ancient Persia, see above, ch. ii. p. 
162. , 

Ker Porter, voL L p. 656. The 
cloth, however, which this attendant 
carried, was probably rather a napkin 
or a towel than a handkerchief. 
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The royal charioteer is seemingly unarmed.^^ His head is 
protected merely by a fillet, f He sits in front of his master 
and both his hands are fully occupied 
with the management of the reins. He 
has no whip, and seems to urge his 
horses forward simply by leaning forward 
himself, and slackening or shaking the 
reins over them. He was, no. doubt, in 
every case a Persian of the highest rank,^® 
such near proximity to the Royal person 
being a privilege to which none but daric)^^ 

the very noblest could aspire. 

The office of the stool-bearer^® was to assist the kini; as he 
mounted his chariot or dismounted from it. He carried a 
golden stool, and followed the royal chariot closely, in order 
that he might be at hand whenever his master felt disposed to 
alight. On a march, the king was wont to vary the manner of 
his travelling, exchanging, when the inclination took him, his 
chariot for a litter, and riding in that more luxurious vehicle 
till he was tired of it, after which he returned to his chariot for 
a space.^’ The services of the stool-bearer were thus in constant 
requisition, since it was deemed quite impossible that his Majesty 
could ascend or descend his somewhat lofty war-car without 
such aid. 

The rank of the bow-bearer was probably nearly as great as 
that of the driver of the chariot.^® He was privileged to stand 
immediately behind the monarch on grar/d occasions,^® carrying 
in his left hand the weapon from which he derived his appel- 



“ Our representations of the royal 
chariotee|^ are unsatisfactory on account 
of their minuteness, which may have 
caused the artist to omit details for 
want of room. They occur only ou 
cylinders and coins. 

** The chaHoteer of Xeneswas **Pa- 
tiramphes, the son of Otanes ’’ (Herod, 
vii. 40) — perhaps the son of that Otanes 
who was one of the chief conspirators 
against the Pseudo-Smerdis. 

** Ai0/oo0d/)os. Athen. Detpn. xii. 
p. 514, A. 

VOL. III. 


Herod, vii. 41. 

The bow-bearer of Darius was 
“ Godbryas the Patischorian,' ’ as we learn 
from an inscription in his honour on 
that monarch’s tomb (Journal of the 
AsUUic Societyt vol, xii., Appendix, p. 
xiz). There is no reason to doubt his 
identity with the conspirator, the Aither 
of the famous Mardouius. 

** This is the position both at Nakhsh- 
i-Rustam and at Behistun. (See Ker 
Porter, vol. ii. pi. 60.) 


P 
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latioa The quiver-beaxer had the next place.^ Both wore 



the Madian costume-rthe candya, or 
flowing robe, the girdle, the high 
shoe, and the stiff fluted cap, or, per- 
haps, occasionally the simple fillet. 
Sometimes the two offices would 
seem to have been held by the same 
person, unless we are to attribute 
this appearance, where it occurs,^^ 
to the economy of the artist, who 
may have wished to save himself 
the trouble of drawing two separate 
figures. 

The parasol-bearer^^ was attired as 
the bow and quiver bearers, except 
that he was wholly unarmed, and had 
the fillet for his proper head-dress. 
Though not a military officer, he ac- 
companied the monarch in his expe- 
ditions,'^^ since in the midst of war 


The Royal Row and (Quiver 
Bearer (Behiatuu). 


Head-dress of an Attendant 
(Persepolis). 


there might be occasions of state 
when his presence would be conve- 
nient. The officer who bore the royal 
fan and handkerchief had generally 
the same costume; but sometimes 
his head was enveloped in a curious 
kind of cowl or muffler, which covered 
the whole of it except the forehead, 
the eyes, the nose, the mouth, and the 
upper portion of the cheeks. 

The fan, or fly-chaser, had a long 
straight handle, ornamented with a 


®The quiver-bearer of Darius, As- ** /,e. at Behistun. (See the above 
pachana by name, has a special inscrip- woodcut.) 

tion in his honour at Nakhsh-i-Rustam. . “ The parasol-bearer is represented 
He is represented by Herodotus as like- frequently at Persepolis, and uniformly 
wise one of the conspirators (Herod, iii. in the saibe costume. 

70) ; but this seems to have been a mis- ^ Plutarch, Vit* ThmUtocl. c. Id. 
take. 
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sort of beading, which held a brush of some springy fibrous 
matter. The^ bearer, whose place was 
directly behind the monarch, held his 
implement, which bent forward grace- 
fully, nearly at arm's length over his 
master's head.^^ 

It would seem that occasionally the 
bearer of the handkerchief laid aside 
his fly-chaser, and assumed in lieu of 
it a small bottle containing perfumery. 

In a sculptured tablet at Persepolis, 
given by Ker Poi-ter,^® an attenSani 
in the Median robe, with a fillet upon 
his head, who bears the handkerchief 
in the usual way in his left hand, 
carries in the palm of his right what 
seems to be a bottle, not unlike the 
scent-bottle of a modem lady. It has 
always been an Oriental custom to wash 

the hands before meals, and the rich Persian Fan or Fly-cliaser 
commonly mix^ some perfumery or (Persepolis). 

other with the water. We may pre- 
sume that this was the practice at 
the Persian Court, and that the Great 
King therefore took care to have an 
officer, who should at all times be 
ready to provide his guests, or himself, 
with the scent which was most rare 
or most fashionable. Scent-bottle (Persepolis). 

The Persians seem to have been connoisseurs in scents. We 
are told that, when the royal tiara was not in wear, it was laid 
up carefully with a mixture of myrrh and labyzus, to give it an 
agreeable* odour.^ Unguents were thought to have bejn a 
Persian invention, and at any rate were most abundantly used 

See the woodcut, supra, p. 203. 1 » Plin. ff, JV. xiii. 1 (§ 2). « Un- 

* Travels^ vol. i. pi. 47. guentuu Persarum gentis esse debet.’* 

” Athenwus, Deipn* xii. p. 614, A. 

P 2 
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by the upper classes of the nation,^® The monarbh applied to 
his own person an ointment composed of the fat^of lions, palm 
wine, saffron, and the herb helianthes, which was considered to 
increase the beauty of the complexion.^ He carried with him, 
even when he went to the wars, a case of choice unguents; and 
such a treasure fell into the hands of Alexander, with the rest 
of Darius’s camp equipage, at Arbela.®® It may be suspected 
that the ‘'royal ointment” of the Parthian kings, composed of 
cinnamon, spikenard, myrrh, cassia, gum 
styraii, saffron, cardamum, wine, honey, and 
sixteen other ingredients,^'^ was adopted from 
the Persians, who were far more likely than 
the rude Parthians to have invented so recon- 
dite a mixture. Nor were scents used only 
in this form by the ingenious people of whom 
we are speaking. Arabia was required to 
furnish annually to the Persian crown a thou- 
sand talents’ weight of frankincense ; ^ and 
there is reason to believe that this rare spice 
was largely employed about the Court, since 
the walls of Persepolis haYe several repre- 
sentations of censers, which are sometimes 
carried in the hands of an attendant,^ while 
sometimes they stand on the ground, immediately in front of 
the Great King.® 

The box or vase in which the Persians commonly kept their 
ungueAts was of alabaster.^ This stone, which abounded in the 
country,® was regarded as peculiarly suited for holding oint- 


“ Plin. 1. 8. c. ; Plut. Vit. Alex, c. 20 ; 
Flat. Alcix, i. p. 122. Compare Esther, 
il 12 ; Herod, iii. 20, 22 ; and Parmen. 
ap, Athen. Deipn, xiii. p. 608, A. 

» Plin. H, N, xxiv. 17 (§ 165), 

“ Ibid. xiu. 1, § 2. 

•'Ibid. 2, § 18, '‘Constat myroba- 
lano, costo, amomo, dnnamo, comaco, 
cardiunomo, nardi spica, maro, murra, 
casia, styrace, ladano, opobalsamo, cola- 
mo juncoque Syriis, mnanthe, malo- 
bathro, aerichato, cypro, aspalatho, pa- 


nace, croco, cypiro, amaraoo, loto, melle, 
vino.” 

• Herod. iiL 97, ad fin. 

• See above, vol. ii. p. 316, 

• Ker Porter, TravelSj vpl. i. pi. 49 ; 
Flandin, Voyage en Perse, “Planches 
Anciennes,” tom. iii. pi. 164. On the 
actual use of frankincense at the Court, 
see Philostr. /mag, ii. 32. 

• This maybe concluded from Herod, 
iii 20. 

• Supra, p. 160. 



Censers (Persepolis). 
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ments, not only by the Persians, but also by the Egyptians,® 
the Greeks,^ and (probably^ the Assyrians.® Tlie Egyptian 
variety of the stone seems to have been 
especially valued ; and vases appear to 
have been manufactured in that country 
for the use of the Persian monarch?, 
which were transmitted to the Court, 
and became part of the toilet furniture 
of the palace.® 

Among the officers of the Court, fcss 
closely attached to the person of the 

monarch than those above enunoerated 

• > 

may be mentioned the steward of the 
liousehold ; the groom or master of 
the horse ; the chief eunuch, or keeper 
of the women the kings "'eyes” and 
'"ears,”^'^ persons whose business it was 
to keep him informed on all matters of 
importance ; his scribes or secretaries,^^ Vase of Caylus. 
who wrote his letters and his edicts ; 

his mcssengersT^® who went his errands; his ushers,^’ who intro- 
duced strangers to him; his "tasters,” who tried the various 
dishes set before him lest they should be poisoned;^® his cup- 



® Sir G. Wilkinson, in the author’s 
HerodotuSt vol. ii. p. 348, note 2nd 
edition. 

’’ Athen. Deipn. xv. p. 686, C ; Alexis 
ap. eund. xv. p. 691, E ; Aristoph. Ly- 
8i8tr. 882 ; Schol. ad Aristoph. Acham, 
986, &c. 

® It is a reasonable conjecture that 
the alabaster vases found at Niinrud, 
inscribed with the name of Sargon, 
were “ used for holding some ointment 
or cosmetic ” (Layard, Nineveh and 
Babylon, p. 197). 

* See Mr. Birch’s paper in Mr. New- 
ton’s IlalicwirnmsuB, pp. 667-670; and 
compare the woodcut above. 

Me\e5wvAs riav oIkIwv, Herod. iiL 

61. 

" ‘Iiriro/fd/Aor. Ib. iii, 85, 88. 

** Esther, ii. 3. 

** These quaint titles are frequently 


mentioned by the Greeks, whose sense 
of the ridiculous was provoked by them. 
See Aristoph. Acham, 92 ; Herod, i. 114; 
Xen. Cyrop, viii. 2, § 10 ; iEschyl, Pen, 
960 ; Anon. De Mundo, c. 6', &c. 

Tpilfi/iareU or ypafifMTKnal. Herod, 
vii. 100 ; viii. 90. 

Esther, iii. 12 ; viii. 9. The “ Royal 
Scribes” were also, it is probable, the 
writers of the “ book of records.” (Ib. 
vi. 1.) 

* Ayye\iafl>6pot. (Anon. De Mmdo, 
c. 6 ; Zon. iv. 2, p. 172, A.) Compare 
Herod, iii. 34, 77. 

’E(7a77eX€?s. Herod, iii. 84. The 
chief of these officers seems to ha»e borne 
a title which the Greeks rendered by 
Chiliarch. (iElian, Hint, Var, i. 21.) 

’EWar/)04. Phylarch. Fr. 43 ; Sui- 
das ad voc. 
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bearers,^® who handed him his wine, and tasted it,\ his chamber- 
lains,^ who assisted him to bed*; and his musicians, who 
amused him with song and harp. Besides these, the Court 
comprised various classes of guards, and also doorkeepers, 
huntsmen, grooms, cooks, and other domestic servants in great 
abundance, together with a vast multitude of visitors and 
guests, princes, nobles, captives of rank, foreign refugees, 
ambassadoi-s, travellers. We are assured that the king fed 
daily within the precincts of his palace as many as fifteen 
thousand persons,^® and ^hat the cost of each day s food was 
four hundred talents.^^ A thousand beasts were slaughtered for 
each repast, besides abundance of feathered game and poultry,*^® 
The beasts included not*only sheep, goats, and oxen, but also 
stags, asses, horses, and camels.^® Among the feathered deli- 
cacies were poultry, geese, and ostriches.^^ 

The monarch himself rarely dined with his guests. For the 
most part he was served alone. Sometimes he admitted to 
his table the queen and two or three of his children,^ Some- 
times, at a banquet of wine,''*-^^ a certain number of privileged 
boon-companions were received, who drank in the royal presence, 
not, however, of the same wine, nor on the sanj^e terms. The 
monarch reclined on a couch with golden feet, and sipped the 
rich wine of Helbon; the guests drank an inferior beverage. 


OhoxSoi* Herod, iil 34 ; Xen. 
ffell vii. 1, § 38 ; Nehem. i, 11. 

KaraKOifiurral or fcarcwaora^. 
Died. Sic.^M. 69, § 1 ; Plut. Apophthegm, 
p. 173, D ; Be Luc, TgmTaint. p. 780, C. 

” M(MJ<rou/)7oc. Parmen. ap. Athen. 
Beipn, adii. p. 608. A ; Suidas ad voo. 

Xen. Hell. 1. s. c. 'KiHff^eCKe 6n 
Pa(TL\€i>s dproKdrovs ph xal d^oiroioiis 
Kul otyoxhovs Kal dvptapohs vapvhijdets 
ixoi. Compare the picture drawn in the 
eighth book of the Oyropmdia, which, 
though we can place small dependence 
on its details, is probably correct enough 
in its general features. See also Parmen. 
ap. Athen. Ddpn, 1. p, c. 

® Ctesias ap. Athen, Ddpn, iv. p. 146, 
C ; Dino ap. eund. 

** This is probably a mere reproduc- 
tion of the statement of Herodotus, that 


400 talents was the estimated value of 
the banquet given to Xerxes by the 
Thasians (vii. 118). It must be an 
enormous over-estimate of the cost, or 
even of the value, of a day’s consump- 
tion of food at the Persian court, since 
it would make that item of expense 
alone exceed thirty -five millions of our 
money annually. 

^ Heraclid. Cum. ap. Athen. Ddpii, 
iv. p, 145, P. 

^Ibid. With this list of animals 
eaten by the Persians, compare Heiod. i.‘ 
133. a 

” Athen. Ddpn, iv. p. 146, A. 

” Ibid. The Queen-Mother also 
shared these private repasts (Plut. VH, 
ArtaaerxiSf o. 5) ; and some mouarchs 
admitted to them their brothers (ibid.). 

® Esther, v. 6, 
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seated upon the floor.*® At a great banquet, it was usual to 
divide the guests into two classes. Those of lower degree were 
entertained in an outer court or chamber to which the public 
had access, while such as were of higher rank entered the 
private apartments, and drew near to the King. Here they 
were feasted in a chamber opposite to the king’s chamber, which 
had a curtain drawn across the door, concealing him from their 
c/aze, but not so thick as to hide them from their entertainer.^ 
Occasionally, on some very special occasion, as, perhaps, on the 
Royal birthday,^ or other great festival, the king presided 
openly at the banquet,* drinking and discoursing with his lords, 
and allowing the light of his countenance to shine freely upon 
a large number of guests, whom, on thdse occasions, he treated 
as if they were of the same flesh and blood with himself. 
Couches of gold and silver were spread for all,^ and " royal 
wine in abundance*’ was served to them in golden goblets.® 
On these, and, indeed, on all occasions, the guests, if they liked, 
carried, away any portion of the food set before them which 
they did not consume at the time, conveying it to their homes, 
where it served to support their families.® 

The architecture of the royal palace will be discussed in 
another chapter ; but a few words may be said in this place 
with respect to its furniture and general appearance. The 
pillared courts and halls of the vast edifices which the Achse- 
menian monarchs raised at Susa and Persepolis would have had 
a somewhat bare and cold aspect, if it had not been for their 
internal fittings. The floors were paved with stones of ^jarious 
hues, blue, white, black, and red,^ arranged doubtless into 
patterns, and besides were covered in places with carpeting.® 
The spaces between the pillars were filled with magnificent 
hangings, white, green, and violet, which were fastened with 
cords of fine linen (?) and purple to silver rings and pillars of 


^ Atbeneeus, 1. a. c. * Ibid. L a. o. 

* On this festival, see Herod, ix. 110, 
and compare i. 138. 

* Athenroua, 1. a. c. ; Esther, i. 5-21. 

* Esther, 10. • Ibid, ver, 7. 

* Atheneeua, 1. s. o. 


^ Esther, i. 6. ^ 

* Athenasua tells us that carpets from 
the looms of Sardis (yl/tXoraiAdes Zop- 
8iayol) were spread in some of the couita 
for the king to walk on. (Deiprh, xii p. 
514, C.) 
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marble/* ** ® screening the guests from siglit, whild they did not 
too much exclude the balmy suqamer breeze. The walls of the 
apartments were covered with plates of gold.^® All the furni- 
ture was rich and costly. The golden throne of the monarch 
stood under an embroidered canopy or awning supported by 
four pillars of gold inlaid with precious stones.^^ Couches 
resplendent with silver and gold filled the rooms.^*'* The private 
chamber of the monarch was adorned with a number of objects, 
not only rich and splendid, but valuable as productions of high 
art. Here, impending ever the royal bed, was the golden vine, 
the work of Theodore of Samos, where the grapes were imitated 
by means of precious stones, each of enormous value.^® Here, 
probably, was the golde*n plane-tree, a worthy companion to the 
vine,^^ though an uncourtly Greek declared it was too small to 
shade a grasshopper.^® Here, finally, w’-as a bowl of solid gold, 
another work of the great Samian metallurgist, more precious 
for its artistic workmanship than even for its material.^® 
Nothing has hitherto been said of the Royal harem or 
seraglio, which, however, as a feature of the Court always 
important, and ultimately preponderating over all others, claims 
a share of our attention. In the early times, % it would appear 
that the Persian kings were content with three or four wives ^ 
and a moderate number of concubines. Of the wives there was 
always one who held the most exalted place, to«^whom alone 
appertained the title of " Queen,” and who was regarded as 
‘"wife” in a different sense from the others. Such was Atossa 
to Ds^rius Hystaspis, Amestris to Xerxes, Statira to Darius 


• Esther, i. 7. 

.fflschyl. Pen, 161 ; Pliilostrat. 
Imag. ii. 32. 

** Chares MytUen. ap. Athen. Ddjgn, 
L s. c.; Plut. Vit, Akx, c. 37. 

“ Esther, i. 6. 

A description of the golden vine 
was given by Amyntas (Athen. Deypn, 
xiL p. 514, F), and another, still more 
minute, by Phylarchus (ibid. p. 639, D). 
The vine itself is mentioned by Hero- 
dotus (vii. 27) as a present from Pythius 
the Lydian to Darius Hystaspis. It is 
said to have been the work of Theodore 


by Himerius {Eccl, xxxi. 8). 

They are genei-ally mentioned to- 
gether. (Herod. 1. s. c. ; Phylarch. ap. 
Athen. 1. s. c. ; Pliu. Jf, N. 10 ; 
Tzetz. Chiliad, i. 32 ; &c.). 

** Antioch, ap. Xen. Udl, vil 1, § 88, 
Amyntas ap. Athen. Detpn. xh. p. 
515, A. j 

‘ Four is the number of wives as- 
signed to Darius Hystaspis by Herodotus 
(iii. 88). Three wives only of Cambyses 
are mentioned (ib. 31, ad fin., and 68). 
He may, however, have had more. 
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Codomannus. Such, too, were Vashti and Esther to the prince, 
whoever he was, whose deeds.are recorded in Scripture under 
the name of Ahasuerus.® The chief wife, or Queen-Consort, was 
privileged to wear on her head a royal tiara or crown.® She 
was the acknowledged head of the female apartments or 
GynsBceum, and the concubines recognised her dignity by 
actual prostration.^ On great occasions, when the king enter- 
tained the male part of the Court, she feasted all the females in 
her own part of the palace.® She had a large revenue of her 
own, assigned her, not so much by the will of her husband, as 
by an established law or custom.® Her dress was splendid,^ and 
she was able to indulge freely that love of ornament of which 
few Oriental women are devoid. Though legally subject to her 
husband as much as the meanest of his slaves,® she could venture 
on liberties which would have been fatal to almost any one 
else,® and often, by her influence over the monarch, possessed a 
very considerable share of power.^® 

The status of the other wives was very inferior to this ; and 
it is difiicult to see how such persons were really in a position 
much superior to that of the concubines. As daughters of the 
chief nobles — for the king could only choose a wife within a 
narrow circle'^ — they had, of course, a rank and dignity inde- 
pendent of that acquired by marriage ; but otherwise they must 
have been almost on a par with those fair inmates of the 
Gynseceum who had no claim even to the name of consort. 
Each wife had probably a suite of apartments to herself, and a 
certain number of attendants — eunuchs, and tirewomen — at her 


• Esther, i 11 ; ii. 17. 

•Ibid. Compare Plut. Vit. Lucull, 
C.18. 

• Dino ap. Athen. Ddjm. xiii. p. 

556, B. • Esther, i. 9. 

• Herod, ii. 98 ; Plat. Akih. i. 123, B; 
Athen. Ddpn. i. p. 33, F. 

^ .^lian. Hist. Far. xii. 1 ; Arr. Exp, 
A]fix. ii. 12. 

• Athen. xiil p. 566, B ; Esther, iv. 
16, 

• As intruding on him when not sum- 
moned (Esther, v. I), inviting him to a 
banquet (ib. v. 4), using his guards to 


indict punishments (Herod, iz. 112), 
Ac. 

Herodotus says of one Queen-Con- 
sort; -j) "Aroaffa elx® rb t&v 
Kpdrot (vii. 3, ad fin.). On the actual 
influence of such persons, see Herod, iz. 
Ill ; Ctes. Exc. Pert. §| 5, 49, 50, 58. 

** Herod, iii. 84. By law the king 
could only marry into siz families be- 
sides hie own. He could of course break 
through this law if he pleased. But 
generally the kings seem to have ob- 
served it. 
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disposal ; but the inferior wives saw little of the king, being 
only summoned each in their turn to share his apartment,^* and 
liad none of the privileges which made the position of chief 
wife so important. 

The concubines seem to have occupied a distinct part of the 
Gynteceum, called “ the second house of the women/* They 
were in the special charge of one of the eunuchs,^* and were no 
doubt kept under strict surveillance. The Empire was con- 
tinually searched for beautiful damsels to fill the harem/® a 
constant succession being required, as none shared the ro3^al 
couch more than once, unless she attracted the monarches 
regard very particularly.^® In the later times of the Empire, 
the number of the concubines became enormous, amounting 
(according to one authority to three hundred and twenty- 
nine, (according to another to three hundred and sixty. They 
accompanied the king both in his wars and in his hunting 
expeditions.'^® It was a part of their duty to sing and play for 
the ro5^al delectation ; and this task, according to one author,®^ 
they had to perform during the whole of each night. It is a 
more probable statement that they entertained the king and 
queen with music ^ivhile they dined, one of them leading, 
and the othem singing and plajdng in concert.^ 

The Gynjeceum — in the Susa palace, at any rate — ^was a 
building distinct from the general edifice, separated from the 
“ king’s house ” b}^ a court.^® It was itself composed of at least 
three sets of apartments — viz. apartments for the virgins who 
had not yet gone in to the king, apartments for the concubines, 
and apartments for the Queen-Consort and the other wives. 


« Hei-od. in. 60. 

Esther, ii. 14. The ‘‘first house” 
must have been that where the virgins 
were kept before admission to the king’s 
presence. (See Esther, ii. 9.) 

» Ibid. ii. 8. 

** Ibid. ii. 2-4 ; Herod, vi. 32; Max. 
Tyr. 5em. xxxiv.*4; .£liaii. Var^IIist, 
xii. 1, p. 148. 

** Esther, il 14. 

'^Parmen. ap. Ath. Deipn. xiii p, 
608, A. 

Q. Curt. HUt Alex, iii 3, p. 28. 


*• See the passages above quoted from 
Q. Curtins and Athenseus. The state- 
ment of CiirtiuB might be thought a 
mere rhetorical flouiish ; but the letter 
of Parmenio bas the air of a dry statis- 
tical document. 

“ Athen. Ifeim, xil p. 614, C. 

«Ibid. ^ ^ ^ 

“ Heraclid. Cum. ap. eund. iv. p. 
145, E. 

” Esther, v. 1, Compare the position 
of the harem at Khorsabad. (Supra, 
vol. i. p, 297.) 
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These different portions were under the supervision of different 
persons. Two eunuchs of distinction had the charge respec- 
tively of the '"first” and of the "second house of the women.” ^ 
The Queen-Consort was, at any rate nominally, paramount in 
the third, her authority extending over all its inmates, male 
and female. 

. Sometimes there was in the Gynseceum a personage even 
more exalted than any which have as yet been mentioned. 
The mother of the reigning prince, if she outlived his father, 
held a position at the Court of her son beyond that even of his 
Chief Wife. She kept the ensigns of royalty which she had 
worn during the reign other husband and wielded, as Queen- 
Mother, a far weightier and more domineering authority than 
slip had ever exercised as Queen-Consort.^^ The habits of reve- 
rence and obedience, in which the boy had been reared, retained 
commonly their power over the man ; and the monarch who 
in public ruled despotically over millions of men, succumbed, 
within the walls of the seraglio, to the yoke of a woman, whose 
influence he was too weak to throw off. The Queen-Mother 
had her seat at the royal table whenever the king dined with 
his wife ; and, while the wife sate below*, she . sate above the 
monarch.'^® She had a suite of eunuchs distinct from those of 
her son.^® Ample revenues were secured to her, and were com- 
pletely at her disposal.*® She practically exercised — though 
she could not perhaps legally claim — a power of life and death.*^ 
She screened ofienders from punishment, procuring for them 
the royal pardon,*^ or sheltering them in her own apartments 


** See Esther, ch. ii. Compare verses 
S and 14. 

^ This seems to be the meaning of 
Plato’s statement {Akib, i. p. 121, 0), 
that the Queen of the Persians was ** un- 
watched.” The eunuchs were under, 
not over, her. (Compare Esther, iv. 5.) 

*®This seems distinctly implied in 
•Alexander’s message to Statira and Sysi- 
gambis (Arr. Exp. Alex. ii. 12) : r^v 
BepAveiw a^ratj r^v /Sao-i- 

Kal rhv BXKov Kdofiop, Kal xaXet- 
ffBai pourCKlffffM. 

” On the power of the Queen-Mother 


see Herod, vii. 114; Ctes. Exc. Pers. 
§§ 8, 42, 43, &c.; Plut. Vit, Ariax, c. 14, 
17, 19, &c. 

* Plut. Vit. Artax. c. 5. 

»Ibi(Lc. 17. 

^ Plutarch argues that Cyrus the 
younger could not have wanted fo* 
money when he commenced his re 
beUion, since Parysatis would have sup- 
plied him amply from her own resources. 
(Ibid. c. 4.) 

Herod. 1. s. o. ; Plut. Artax. c. 14. 
“Xen. Afiab, i. 1, § 3; Ctes. Exc. 
Pm. g 40. “ j?lut. Artax* c. 19. 
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and she poisoned, or openly executed, those who provoked her 
jealousy or resentqient,®^ • 

The service of the harem, so far as it could not be fitly per- 
formed by women, was committed to eunuchs. Each legitimate 
wife— as well as the Queen-Mother — had a number of these 
unfortunates among her attendants; and the king intrusted 
the house of the concubines, and also that of the virgins, to the 
same class of persons. His own attendants seem likewise to 
have been chiefly eunuchs.^® In the later times, the eunuchs 
acquired a vast political authority, and appear to have then 
filled all the chief offices of state. Tliey were the king's 
advisers in the palace,®^ and his generals in the field.®® They 
superintended the education of the young princes,®® and found 
it easy to make them their tools. The plots and conspiracies, 
the executions and assassinations, which disfigure the later 
portion of the Persian annals, may be traced chiefly to their 
intrigues and ambition. But the early Persian annals are free 
from these horrors ; and it is clear that the power of the eunuchs 
was, during this period, kept within narrow bounds. We hear 
little of them in authentic history till the reign of Xerxes.^ It 
is remarkable that ihe Persepolitan sculptures, abounding as 
they do in representations of Court life, of the officers and 
attendants who approached at all closely to the person of the 
monarch, contain not a single figure of a eunuch in their entire 
range.* We may gather from this that there was at any rate a 
marked difference between the Assyrian and the early Persian 
Court in the position which eunuchs occupied at them respec- 
tively : we should not, however, be justified in going further 


Ctes. Exc. Pm, §§ 42, 43, 59, 61 ; 
Plut. Artax. c. 14, 17, 19, &c. 

“The word translated “chamber- 
lain” in our version of Esther (i. 10, 
12 ; ii. 3, 14, &c.) is d^D, which pro- 
perly means “ a eunuch.” 

“ Esther, i JO ; ii. 21 ; vi 14 ; viL 
9 ; Ctes. Pm, § 14 ; &c. 

“ Ibid. §§ 20, 29, 89, 45, 49, &c. 

« Ibid. §§ 27, 60. 

• Plat. Aldb, i. p. 121, D. 

^ 1 cannot accept as authentic the ac- 
counts of Ctesias {Exc, Pm, §g 5-13), 


which place all the Persian kings upon 
a par, and extend to the times of Cyrus 
and Cambyses the disorders prevalent 
in the reign of Artazerxes Mnemon. 
The silence of Herodotus outweighs 
with me the assertion of the later 
writer. 

The Assyrian sculptures, it will 1^ 
remembered, aboimd with representa- 
tions of eunuchs, who evidently fill 
many of the highest positions about the 
Court. (Supra, vol. x. pp. 493, 496-499, 
&c.) 
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and questioning altogether the employment of eunuchs by 
the Persian monarchs during the early period, since their 
absence from the sculptures may be accounted for on other 
grounds. 

It is peculiarly noticeable in the Persian sculptures and 
inscriptions that they carry to excess that reserve which 
Orientals have always maintained with regard to women. 
The inscriptions are wholly devoid of all reference to the softer 
sex, and the sculptures give us no representation of a female. 
In Persia, at the present day, it is regarded as a gross inde- 
corum to ask a man after his wife ; and anciently it would seem 
that the whole sex fell under a law of tahoo^ which required 
that, whatever the real power and influence of women, all public 
mention of them, as well as all representations of the female 
form, should be avoided. If this were so, it must of course still 
more have been the rule that the women — or, at any rate, those 
of the upper classes — should not be publicly seen. Hence 
the indignant refusal of Vashti to obey the command of King 
Ahasuerus to show herself to his Court.® Hence, too, the law 
which made it a capital offence to address or touch one of the 
royal concubines, or even to pass their litters upon the road.^ 
The litters of women were always curtained ; and when the 
Queen Statira rode in hers with the curtains drawn, it was a 
novelty which attracted general attention, as a relaxation of the 
ordinary etiquette, though only females were allowed to come 
near her.® Married women might not even see their nearest 
mrfe relatives,' as their fathers and brothers the unmarried 
had, it is probable, a little more liberty. 

As the em])loyment of eunuchs at the Persian Court was 
mainly in the harem, and in offices connected therewith, it is 
no wonder that they shared, to some extent, in the law of tahoo^ 


’ Esther, i. 12. 

^ Plutarch, VU, Artax. c. 27. Com- 
pare Diod. Sic. xi. 56, § 7. 

» Plut. Artax, o. 6 . 

• This ie evident from the story of 
Phsedima’s communications with her 
father Otanea (Herod, iii. 68, 69), which 


had to be transactediby messengers. 
Mordecai’s personal Communication with 
Esther (Esther, ii. 11, 82; viu. 7) is to ^ 
account^ for by the fact of his being 
a eunuch. (See Dr. Smith's BibUcal 
Dictionary, vol. ii p. 420.) 
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which forbade the representation of wome . Their proper place 
was in the female courts and apartments, or in close attendance 
upon the litters, when members of the seraglio travelled, or took 
the air — not in the throne-room, or the antechambers, or the 
outer courts of the palace, which alone furnished the scenes 
regarded as suitable for representation. 

Of right, the position at the Persian Court immediately below 
that of the king belonged to the members of certain privileged 
families. Besides the royal famity itself — or clan of the Acha3- 
menidse — there were six great houses which had a rank superior 
to that of all the other grandees. According to Herodotus these 
houses derived their special dignity fiiom the accident that their 
heads had been fellow-conspirators with iJarius Hystaspis but 
there is reason to suspect that the rank of the families was pre- 
cedent to the conspiracy in question, certain families conspinng 
because they were great, and not becoming great because they 
conspired. At any rate, from the time of Darius I., there seem 
to have been seven great families, including that of the Achce- 
menidse, whose chiefs had the privilege of free communication 
with the monarch, and from which he was legally bound to 
choose his legitimate wives. The chiefs appear to have been 
known as the Seven Princes,” or the Seven Counsellors,” of 
the king.® They sate next to him at public festivals they 
were privileged to tender him their advice, whenever they 
pleased they recommended important measures of state, and 
were, in part, responsible for them ; they could demand ad- 
mission to the monarch’s presence at any time, unless he were 
in the female apartments ; they had precedence on all gi:eat 
occasions of ceremony, and enjoyed a rank altogether inde- 
pendent of office. Sometimes — perhaps most commonly — they 
held office ; but they rather conferred a lustre on the position 
which they consented to fill, than derived any additional splen- 
dour from it. 

It does not appear that the chiefs of the seven great families 

’ Herod, iii, 84. and his seven counsellors.” 

® Esther, i. 14 : “ The seven princes • Esther, 1. s. 0 . 
of Persia and Media^ which saw the Herod, iii. 84, 118. 
king’s face.” Ezra, vii. 14; ‘‘ The king, ” Ezra, 1. s. c. ; Esther, i 16-21. 
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had any peculiar insignia. Officers of the Court, on the con- 
trary, seem to have always carried, as badges marking their 
position, either wands about three feet in length, or an orna- 
ment resembling a lotus blossom, “ which is sometimes seen in 
the hands of the monarch himself.^ Such officers wore, at 



their pleasure, either the long Median robe and the fluted cap, 
or the close-fitting Persian tunic and trousers, with the loose 
felt Kvp^aala or irtXoc. All had girdles, in which sometimes 
a dagger was placed ; and all had collars of gold about their 
necks, and earrings of gold in their ears.^^ The Median robes 
were of various colours — scarlet, purple, crimson, dark grey. 


c 

the representations of Ker 
Porter, (Travdst vol.'i. pis. 38-48.) 

“Ibid. pis. 48-50. Compare the 
woodcut, supra, p. 208. 

“ These particulars are gathered 
mainly from the sculptures. The ma- 


terial of the earrings and collars is 
derived from the accounts given by the 
Greeks of the ordinary Persian orna- 
ments. (Herod, is. 80 ; Xen. Anab, i 2, 
§ 27 ; Amm. Marc, sudii 6 ; &o,) 
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&c.“ Over the.. Persian tunic a sleeved cloak, or great coat, 
reaching to the ankles, was sometimes worn ; “ this garment 
was fastened by strings in front, and descended loosely from the 
shoulders, no use being commonly made of the sleeves, which 
hung empty at the wearer’s side. 

An elaborate Court ceremonial was the natural accompani- 
ment of the ideas with respect to roj alty embodied in the 
Pci’sian system. Excepting the " Seven Princes,” no one 
could approach the royal person unless introduced by a Court 
usher.'’ Prostration — ^the attitude of worship — was required of 
all as they entered the presence.' The hands of the persons 
introduced had to be hidden in their sleeves, so long as their 
audience lasted.® In crossing the i^alace Courts it was neces- 
sary to abstain carefully from touching the carpet which was 
laid for the king to walk on.® Coming into the king’s pre- 
sence unsummoned was a capital crime, punished by the 
attendants with instant death, unless the monarch himself , as 
a sign that he pardoned the intrusion, held out towards the 
culprit the golden sceptre which he bore in his hands.* It was 
also a capital offence to sit down, even unknowingly, upon the 
royal throne ; * and it was a grave misdemeanour to wear one 
of the king’s cast-off dresses.* Etiquette was almost as severe 
on the monarch himself as on his subjects. He was required 
to live chiefly in seclusion;' to eat his meals, for the most 
part, alone ; * never to go on foot beyond the palace walls ; • 
never to revoke an order once given, however much he might 
regret it ; '* never to draw back from a promise, whatev^ ill 

** Xen. O^rop. viii. 3, § 3. ® Athen. I>etpn, xii. p. 514, C. 

** See Ker Porter, Travels, vol. i. pi. ^ Estlier, iv. 11 ; Joseph. Ant. Jud, 
37. xi 6. 

Herod, iii. 77, 84, 118. ® Q. Curt. IlUt. Alex. viii. 4, § 17; 

' Herod, vii. 136 ; Justin, vi. 2 ; Plut. Val. Max. v. 1 ; Frontin. Strateg. iv. 6, 
Vit. Artax. c. 22 ; .^lian, Far. Uist. i. § 3, Compare Herod, vii. 16, § 1. 

21. * This is implied in the stoiy of 

* This was probably the real custom Tiribazus, as told by Plutarch. ( VU. 
which Xenophon represents as a law Artaae. c. 5.) 

requiring ai2 pei'sons to keep their hands ’ Justin, i. 9 ; Anon. De Mundo, c. 6 
covered by their sleeves in the king’s (p, 637). • 

presence (Oyrop. viii. 3, § 10). It is • Heradid. Cum. ap. Ath. Ihipn. iv. 
certain from the sculptures that the p. 145. 
king's ordinary attendants were not * Athen. Deipn. xiL p. 514, C. 
required to keep their hands covered. Dan. vi. 15 ; Esther, viii. 11. 

VOL, III, Q 
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results he might anticipate from its performance^.” To main- 
tain the quasi-divine character which attached to him it was 
necessary that he should seem infallible, immutable, and wholly 
free from the weakness of repentance. 

As some compensation for the restrictions laid upon him, the 
Persian king had the sole enjo3rment of certain luxuries. Tlie 
wheat of Assos was sent to the Court to furnish him with 
bread, and the vines of Helbon were cultivated for the special 
purpose of supplying him with wine.” Water was conveyed to 
Susa for his use from distant streams regarded as specially 
sweet and pure;” and in his expeditions he was accompanied 
by a train of waggons, which were laden with silver flasks, filled 
firom the clear stream of t'he Choaspes.” The oasis of Ammon 
contributed the salt with which he seasoned his food.” All the 
delicacies that the Empire anywhere produced were accumu- 
lated on his board, for the supply of which each province was 
proud to send its best and choicest products. 

The chief amusements in which the Great King indulged 
were hunting and playing at dice. Darius Hystaspis, who 
followed the chase with such ardour as on one occasion to dis- 
locate his ankle in the pursuit of a wild beast,” had himself 
represented on his signet-cylinder as engaged in a lion-hunt” 
From this representation, we learn that the Persian monarchs, 
like the Assyrian, pursued the king of beasts in their chariots, 
and generally despatched him by means of arrows. Seated in 
a.light car, and attended by a single unarmed charioteer, they 
invaded the haunts of these fiercest of brutes, rousing them 
from their lairs — probably with Indian hounds ” — ^and chasing 
them at full speed if they fled, or, if they faced the danger, 
attacking them with arrows or with the javelin. Occasionally 


» Herod, ir. 100. 

>• Stiib. IV. 8, § 22. 

** As from the Nile (Plut. Vit, Alex, 
0 . 37 ; Athen* Deipn, ii« p. 67, B) and 
th« Danube (Plut. 1. s. c.) 

9&rod. i. 188 ; C.tes. Pers, Pr. 49. 
Dino ap. Atben. Deipn, ii p. 67, B. 
Herpd. iiL 129. According to 
Strabo, Darius claimed the merit of 


being a first-rate hunter in the epitaph 
wjiich he had inscribed upon his tomb 
(xv. 8, § 8} : but the epitaph itself does 
not b^ar out the statem^t. 

Ais fflgnet cylinder, the'chief part 
of which r^resented on the next page, 
has a trilingual inscription upon it, 
which reads— “Darius, the Great King.” 

See Herod, i. 392; Ctee. Ind, § 6. 
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the monarch might indulge in this sport alone ; but generally 
he was (it seems) accompanied by some of his courtiers/® who 
shared the pleasures of the chase with him on the condition 
that they never ventured to let fly their weapons before he 
had discharged his.*^ If they disregarded this rule they were 
liable to capital punishment, and might esteem themselves 
fortunate if they escaped with exile.*^ 



Persian King hunting the Lion (from the signet-cylinder of Darius Hystaspis). 

Besides lions, the Persian monarch chased, it is probable, 
stags, antelopes, wild asses, wild boars, bears, wild sheep, and 
leopards. These animals all abounded in the neighbourhood of 
the royal palaces, and they are enumerated 
by Xenophon among the beasts hunted by 
Cyrus. The mode of chasing the wild ass 
was for the horsemen to scatter themselves 
over the plain, and to pursue the animal 
in turns, one taking up the chase when the 
horse of another was exhausted.®® The speed Persian King killing 
of the creature is so great that no horse Antelope 

° (from a cylinder). 

with a rider on his back csan long keep 

pace with^him; and thus relays were necessary to tire him 



Ctes. Exc. Pen, § 40 ; Xen. Cyrop. 

I 2, § 9. 

^ Ctes. 1. 8. c. Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus is said to have allowed his com- 
panions in the chase to neglect the ob- 


servance of this law. (Plot. Apophth, 
p. 173, D.) 

^ As Megabyzus did. (Ctes. 1. s. c.) 
® Xen. Cyrop, i 4, § 7. 

" Xen. Anw, i. 5, § 2. 

Q2 
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out, and enable the hunters to bring him within the range of 
their weapons. . , 

When game Avas scarce in the open country, or when the 
kings were too indolent to seek it in its native haunts, they 
indulged their inclination for sport by chasing the animals 
which they kept in their own "paradises.”®* These were 
walled enclosures of a lai^e size, well wooded, and watered with 
sparkling streams, in which were bred or kept wild beasts of 
various kinds, chiefly of the more harmless sorts, as stags, 
antelopes, and wild sheep. These the kings pursued, and shot 
with arrows, or brought down with the javelin but the sport 
was regarded as tame, and not to be compared with hunting in 
the open field. 

Within the palace the Persian monarchs are said to have 
amused themselves with dice. They played, it is probable, 
chiefly with their near relatives, as their wives, or the Queen- 
Mother. The stakes, as was to be expected, ran high, as much 
as a thousand darics (nearly 1100?.) being sometimes set on a 
single throw. Occasionally they played for the persons of 
their slaves, eunuchs, and others, who, when lost, became the 
absolute property of the winner.®* 

Another favourite royal amusement was carving or p inning 
wood. According to ^Elian, the Persian king, when he took a 
journey, always employed himself, as he sat in his carriage, 
in this way ;®' and Ctesias speaks of the occupation as pursued 
also within the walls of the palace.®* Manual work of this 
kinckhas often been the refuge of those rulers who, sated with 
pleasure and devoid of literary tastes, have found time k«ng 
heavy upon their hands. 

In literature a Peraian king seems rarely to have taken any 
pleasure at all.®* Occasionally, to beguile the weary hours, a 
monarch may have had the “ Book of the Chronicles of the 


** On these "paradises” see Xen. 
CJurop. i. 3, § 14; 4, §§ 5, 11 ; Anah, i, 
2, § 7 ; HtUen, L 4, § 15 ; (Econom, iv. 
13, 21 a 

The javelin seems to have been the 
favourite weapon (Xen. i. 4, §§ 3- 
10, 15). 


” Plutarch, VU, Artois, c. 17. 

” uElian, Var, Jliat, xiv. 12. 

” Ctes. £xe. Pm. § 12, ad fin. 

^ Seneca calls the Persian khigs 
"barbaros, quos nulla eruditio, nuHus 
literarum cultus, instruxerat.” {i>e/m, 
iii 7.) 
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Kings of Persia and Media ” read before him but the kings 
themselves never opened a book,® or studied any branch of 
science or learning. The letters, edicts, and probably even 
the inscriptions, of the monarch were the composition of the 
Court scribes,® who took their orders from the king or his 
ministers, and clothed them in their own language. They did 
not even call upon their master to sign his name to a parch- 
ment ; his seal, on which his name was engraved/ sufficiently 
authenticated all proclamations and edicts.® 

Among the more serious occupation'^ of the monarch were 
the holding of councils,® the reviewing of troops,’ the hearing of 
complaints,® and the granting or refiisii\g of redress, the assign- 
ment of rewards,® perhaps, in some cases, the trying of causes,^® 
and, above all, the general direction of the civil administration 
and government of the Empire.’^ An energetic king probably 
took care to hear all the reports which were sent up to the Court 
by the various officials employed in the actual government of 
the numerous provinces, as well as those sent in by the persons 
who from time to time inspected, on the part of the Crown, the 
condition of this or that satrapy. Having heard and considered 
these reports, aifd perhaps taken advice upop them, such a 
monarch would give clear directions as to the answers to be 
sent, which would be embodied in despatches by his secretaries, 
and then re^d over to him, before he affixed his seal to them. 
The concerns of an empire so vast as that of Persia would have 
given ample employment for the greater part of the day to any 
monarch who was determined not only to reign, but to govern. 
Among the Persian sovereigns there seem to have been a few 


* Esther, vi. 1. 

* It is open to doubt whether a Per- 
sian monarch could ordinarily either 
read or write. Neither Plato {Alcib, 
i. pp. 121, 122) nor Xenophon (Cyrop, i. 
3, 4) mention letters in the accounts 
which they give of the education of a 
Persian prince. 

« Esther, iii. 12 ; viii, 9. 

* This appears from the signet-cylinder 
of Darius, of which mention has been 
already made. (Supra, p. 226.) 


• See Esther, viii. 8 ; Herod, iii 128. 

• Herod, vii. 8-11, 13. 

^ Xen. CEconom. iv. 6. 

• Herod, v. 26 j vii. 194. 

• Ibid. iii. 140 ; Xen. CEcon. iv. 16 ; 
Esther, vi. 3-11. 

Joseph. Ant, Jud. xi. 8. Usually, 
no doubt, the hearing of causes was 
delegated to the “Royal Judges” 

\eloi diKcurrai), See the passages quoted 
in note 

** Xen. (Ecofum, iv. 4-12. 
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who had sufficient energy and self-denial to devote themselves 
habitually to the serious duties of their office. Generally, how- 
over, the cares of government were devolved upon some favour- 
ite adviser, a relative, or a eunuch, who was entrusted by the 
monarch with the entire conduct of affairs, in order that he 
mTght give himself up to sensual pleasures, to the sports of the 
field, or to light and frivolous amusements. 

The passion for building, which we have found so strong in 
Assyria and Babylonia, possessed, but in a minor degree, a 
certain number of the Persian monarchs. The simplicity of 
their worship giving little scope for architectural grandeur in 
the buildings devoted to relfgion,^^ they concentrated their main 
eftbrts upon the construction of palaces and tombs. The archi- 
tectural character of these works will be considered in a later 
chapter.'^ It is sufficient to note here that a good deal of the 
time and attention of many monarchs was directed to these 
objects ; and particularly it is interesting to remark, that, not- 
withstanding their worldly greatness, and the flattering voices 
of their subjects, which were continually bidding them live for 
ever,”^^ the Persian kings were quite aware of the frail tenure 
by which man, holds his life, and, while they were still in 
vigorous health, constructed their own tombs.^® 

It was an important principle of the Magian religion, that the 
body should not after death be allowed to mingleVith, and so 
pollute, any one of the four elements.^* Either from a regard 
for this superstition, or from the mere instinctive desire to 
preserve the lifeless clay as long as possible, the Persians 
entombed their kings in the following way. The body was 
placed in a golden coffin, which was covered with a close-fitting 
lid,^^ and deposited either in a massive building erected to serve 

** Herodotus denies that the Persians while his father and mother were still 
liad any temples at all (Herod, i. 181) ; living (Ctes. A’ice?. Pera, § 16). 
hut reasons will hereafter be shown for »« See above, vol. ii. pp.’349, 850. 
rejecting this statement. (See below, Arrian, J&’ap. Afcx. vi. 29 ; Strab. 

1 . XV. 8, § 7. We only hmo that this was 

* Infra, ch. v. the mode of entombment practised in 

“ NeheuLii. 8 ; .ffllian, Var.HiHA, 32, the case of Cyrus. But it seems pro- 
** We are expressly told that Darius bable that the later kings would be 
Hystaspis constiiicted his own sepulchre entombed wiUi at. least equal magnih* 
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at once as a tomb and a monument/® or in a chamber cut out 
of some great mass of solid rock, at a considerable elevation 
above its base.^® In either case, the entrance into the tomb was 
carefully closed, after the body had been deposited in it, by a 
block or blocks of stone.^ Inside the tomb were placed, together 
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Tomb of a Persian King (from a photograph). 


with the coffin, a number of objects, designed apparently for the 
king’s use in the other world, as rich cloaks and tunics, trousers, 
purplo robes, collars of gold, earrings of gold, set with gems, 
daggers, carpets, goblets, and hangings/^ Generally the tomb 


cence. And coffins of the kind described 
might easily have rested in the stone 
niimes, or cells, which are found in the 
rock-tombs, ^ee Ker Porter, Travda, 
Yol. i p. 523.) 

** See the description of the tomb of 
Cyrus, infra, ch. v. 

^ ^is fashion seems to have been 
observed by all the kings later than 
Cyrus. 

^ This was evidently the case with 


the rock-tombs, where the holes which 
received the fastenings of the blocks 
are still visible. (Ker Porter, 1. a 0 .) 
It may be suspected that it was also the 
case with the tomb of Cyrus, and that 
when Aristobttlus blocked up the door- 
way of that tomb with stone and plaster 
(Arrian, 1. s. a), he was but restoring it 
to its primitive condition. 

Aristobul. ap. Arrian. 1. s. c. ; Strab. 
XV. 3, § 7. 
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was ornamented with sculptures, and sometimes, though rarely,’” 
it had an inscription (or inscriptions) upon it, containing tho 
name and titles of the monarch whose remains reposed within. 
If the tomb were a building, and not rock-hewn, the ground in 
the vicinity was formed into a parJc or garden, which was planted 
with all manner of trees.’*^ Within the park, at sonic little 
distance from the tomb, was a house, which fonned the resi- 
dence of a body of priests, who watched over the safety of the 
sepulchre.^^ 

The Greeks seem to have believed that divine honours were 
sometimes paid to a monarch after his decease;-*^ but the spirit 
of the Persian religion was so entirely opposed to any sucli 
observance, that it is most probable the Greeks were mistaken. 
Observing that sacrifices were offered once a month in the 
vicinity of some of the royal tombs, they assumed that the 
object of the cult was the monarch himself, whereas it was no 
doubt really addressed either to Ormazd or to Mithras. The 
Persians cannot rightly bo accused of the worship of dead men, 
a superatition from which both the Zoroastrian and the Magian 
systems were entirely free. 

From this account of the Persian monarcljs and their Court, 
we may now turn to a subject which moderns regard as one 
of much greater interest — the general condition, manners, and 
customs of the Persian people. Our information on these points 
is unfortunately far less full than on the subject which we have 
been recently discussing, but still it is perhaps sufficient to 
give«us a tolerably complete notion of the real character of 
the nation. 

The Persians, according to Herodotus,’^® v^ere divided into ten 


® Out of eight royal tombs which 
have been discovered, only one has at 
present any inscription. This is the tomb 
of Darius Hystas^^is, 'which has a long 
inscription, and two shorter ones, en- 
graved on the external face of the rock. 
According to the historians of Alexander, 
the tomb of Cyrus at Pasargadse had an 
inscription, when first seen by the 
Greeks (Plut. VU. Alex. c. 69 ; Arr, Exp. 
Alex. vi. 29; Strab. 1. s. c.); but of this 
no traces exist at present. No inscrip- 


tions have as yet been found inside 
a tomb. 

Aristobul. ap. Arrian. 1. s. c. 

^ Ibid. Even the rock-touibs, though 
so difficult of access, were guarded, as 
appears from Cte.da8. jKjjc, Pere, § 19.) 

Aristobulus stated tliut the Magi 
at Pasargadie sacrificed a horse once a 
month to Cyrus. (Arrian, 1. s. c.) Strabo, 
better acquainted with Magian customs, 
avoids a repetition of the statement. 

Herod. L 125. 
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tribes, of which four were nomadic and three agricultural. The 
nomadic were the Dai, the Mardi, the Dropici,and the Sagartii; 
the agricultural were the Panthialsei, the Derusisei, and the 
Germanii, or Carmanians. What the occupation of the other 
three tribes was Herodotus does not state ; but, as one of them 
— the Pasargadse — was evidently the ruling class, consisting, 
tlierefore (it is probable), of land-o^t;7^er8, who did not themselves 
till the soil, we may perhaps assume that all three occupied this 
position, standing in Persia somewhat as the three tribes of 
Dorians stood to the other Greeks in the Peloponnese. If this 
were the case, the population would have been really divided 


broadly into the two classes of settled and nomade,^ whereof the 


former class was subdivided into 
those who were the lords of the soil, 
and those who cultivated it, either 
as farmers or as labouiers, under 
tliern. 

The ordinary dress of tlie poorer 
class, whether agricultural or no- 
made, was probably the tunic and 
trousers of leather which have been 
already mentioned as the true na- 
tional costume of the people.*^ The 
costume wa^ completed by a loose 
felt cap upon the head, a strap or 
belt round the waist, and a pair of 
high shoes upon the feet, tied in 
front with a string. In later times 
a linen or muslin rag replaced the 
felt cap,® and the tunic was length- 



Ordinary Persian Costume. 


ened so as to reach half way between the knee and the ankle.* 


The richer classes seem generally to have adopted the Median 


costume y^liich was so prevalent at the Court. They wore long 


* Great part of Persia is only suited * See above, p. 172, and compare 
for nomades ; and the Ilyat population Herod, i. h. 

of the present day holds the same posi- • Strab. xv. 8, § 19. atpS6vi6v 

tion in the country which belonged in n, 

ancient times to the Mardi, Dropici, Ac. * Ibid. Xitujp ixicoKPiifjilov, 
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purple or flowered robes® with loose hanging sleeves, flowered 
tunics reaching to the knee, also sleeved,® embro^dfered trousers,’ 
tiaras/ and shoes of a more elegant shape than the ordinary 
Persian.® Nor was this the whole of their dress. Under their 
trousers they wore drawers, under their tunics shirts, on their 
hands gloves,^® and under their shoes socks or stockings'^ — 



Iragment of Two-horse Chariot (from Persepolis). 


luxuries these, one and all, little known in the adcient world. 
The Persians were also, like most Orientals, extremely fond of 
ornaments. Men of rank carried, almost as a matter of course, 
massite chains or collars of gold about their necks, and bracelets 
of gold upon their arms.“ The sheaths and handles of their 


• Strab. 1. 8. c. vop^vpoOv 

MipSif, Compare the irop^upoOj Kdvdvs 

of Xenophon (A«ad. 8). 

• Stmb. 1. B. c. 

^ Xen. 1. 8. 0 . UoiKlXas dva^vpiSas. 

• Ttopai vapairX'^ffm rais tw Md- 

yuv. The tiara intended is probably 
the high fluted cap which accompanies 
the M^ian robe at Persepolis. (Supra, 
p. 174.) • See vol, il p. 316. 

Xen. Cyrop. viii. 8, § 18. Xetpfda; 
ioffelas Kai daKTvXi^pai — “ thick gloves 
and finge^sheaths.'* To the Greeks 


this seemed the extreme of efTeminacy ; 
but we can well imag;ine that such pro- 
tection was necessary in the intensely 
cold winters of the high plains and 
mountains. (Supra^ p. 186.) 

“Drawers (two pairs),* shirts, and 
socks are probably intend^ by Strabo 
where he speaks of dafa(vpU rpiirXij 
. . . diirXoOs, 6 i/irevdOnis 

Xev*6» .... and kcUXov 9 1 ir- 

XovK (xv. 3, § 19). 
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swords and daggers were generally of gold “ sometimes, perhaps, 
studded with ggms. Many of them wore earrings.^^ Great ex- 
pense was lavished on the trappings of the horses which they rode 
or drove; the bridle, or at least the bit, was often of solid gold,^® 
and the rest of the equipment was costly. Among the gems 
which were especially aflected, the pearl held the first place. 
Besides being set in the ordinaiy way, it was bored and strung, 
in order that it might be used for necklaces, bracelets, and 
anklets.^® Even children had sometimes golden ornaments, 
which were preferred when the gold weCs of a reddish colour.^^ 

Very costly and rich too was tho furniture of the better class 
of houses. Tlie tables were plated or inlq,id with silver and gold. 
Splendid couches,’® spread with gorgeous coverlets, invited the 
inmates to repose at tlieir ease ; and, the better to ensure their 
comfort, the legs of the couches were made to rest upon carpets, 
which were sufficiently clastic to act as a sort of spring, render- 
ing the couches softer and more luxurious than they would 
otherwise have been.’^ Gold and silver plate, especially in the 
shape of drinking-cups,‘’® was largely displayed in all the 
wealthy mansions, each household priding itself on the show 
which it could m»ko of the precious metals. 

In respect of eating and drinking, the Persians, even of the 
better sort, were in the earlier times noted for their temperance 
and sobriety.* Their ordinary food was wheaten bread, barley- 
cakes, and meat simply roasted or boiled, which they seasoned 
with salt and with bruised cress-seed, a substitute for mustard.^^ 


Herod, ix. 80 ; Xen. Anab. i 8, again of , icX. ^v^iat Kal dfr/vp4at til 
§ 29. icrrpufiiyai, and TpaHj^as ypvvkat Kal 

The common use of earring among dpyvpias, ag found among the plunder 

the officers of the Persian Courtis proved of the Persian camp at Platea. These, 

by tho I’ersei^litau sculptures. as being the mere camp equipage, would 

Herod. 80 ; Diouys. Perkg. If certaiuly not be more splenmd than the 
1060 ; Q. Curt. iii. 18. Fi’om the wood- furniture left at home, 

cut <p. 234), we may see how other Xen. Cyrop, viii. 8, § 16. 
parts of the bridle might have been “ ^KKrtb/iara. See Xett. Cyrop, viii. 
of gold. Th6 twisted portions have all 8, § 18; Herod, ix. 80; Strab. xv. 3, 

the appearance of metal. § 19. 

Chares Mytil. ap. Athen* Peipn, liL ” Compare Xen. Cyrop, I 2, §§ 8, 11, 
p. 93, D. with Strab. xv. 3, § 18. Theromanoe- 

Strab. XV. 8 , § 18. writer haa omitt^ the meat and the 

Herodotus (ix. 80, 81) speaks of salt. 
teXivas imxp'^^ovs Kal ivap^dpovt, and 
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The sole drink in which they indulged was water.^ Moreover, 
it was their habit to take one meal only each day.^* The poorer 
kind of people were contented with even a simpler diet, sup- 
porting themselves, to a great extent, on the natural products 
of the soil, as dates, figs, wild pears, acorns, and the fruit of the 
terebinth-tree.^ But these abstemious habits were soon laid 
aside, and replaced by luxury and self-indulgence, when the 
success of their arms had put it in their power to have the full 
and free gratification of all their desires and propensities. 
Then, although the custom of having but one meal in the day 
was kept up, the character of the custom was entirely altered 
by beginning the meal early and making it last till night.''*^ 
Not many sorts of meat were placed on the board, unless the 
occasion was a grand one; but course after course of the 
lighter kinds of food flowed on in an almost endless succession, 
intervals of some length being allowed between the courses to 
enable the guests to recover their appetites.^® Instead of water, 
wine became the usual beverage each man prided himself 
on the quantity he could drink; and the natural result fol- 
lowed, that most banquets terminated in general intoxication. 
Drunkenness even came to be a sort of institution. Once 
a year, at the feast of Mithras, the King of Persia, according 
to Duris, was bound to be drunk.^ A general practice arose of 
deliberating on all important affairs under the influence of wine, 
so that, in eveiy household, when a family crisis impended, 
intoxication was a duty.'-*® 

Tl^ Persians ate, not only the meats which we are in the 
habit of consuming, but also the flesh of goats, horses, asses. 


® Herod, i. 80 ; Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, § 8 ; 
Strab. 1. s. c. 

® Xen. Oyrop. viii 8, § 9. 

Nicolas of Damascus makes the 
Medea caR the Persians in contempt 
T€pfWf$o^dyovs (Fr. 66 ; p. 404). Strabo 
(1. B. c.) mentions acorns and wild pears 
among the articles of food on which 
boys were brought up. .^lian( Var, Hist, 
i. 31) says the poorer class lived on 
milk, dat^ cheese, and wild fruits. The 
custom of a king's partaking at his 


coronation of a cake of 6gs, some of 
the fruit of the terebinth-tree, and a 
cup of acidulated milk (Plut. Vit, Artax, 
c. 3), was probably a memorial of the 
time when these tMngs formed Uie food 
of the nation. • 

^ Xen. Cyrop. I a. c, 

Herod, i. 133. 

^ Ibid. ; Xen. Cyrop. viii. 8, § 10. 

«Fr. 13. 

® Herod, L 133, ad fin. ; Strab* xv. 

8 . § 20 . 
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and camels.^® The hump of the last-named animal is con- 
sidered, even at the present day, a delicacy in many paiiis 
of the East; but in ancient Persia it would seem that the 
entire animal was regarded as fairly palatable. The horse and 
ass, which no one would touch in modern Persia, were thouglit, 
apparently, quite as good eating as the ox ; and goats, which 
were far commoner than sheep, appeared, it is probable, oftener 
at table. The dietary of a grand house was further varied by 
the admission into it of poultry and game — the game including 
wild boars, stags, antelopes,®* ** bustards, and probably part- 
ridges ; the poultry consisting of geese and chickens.®^ Oysters 
and other fish were used largely as food by the inhabitants 
of the coast-region.*® 

Grades of society were strongly marked among the Persians; 
and the etiquette of the Court travelled down to the lowest 
ranks of the people. Well-known rules determined how each 
man was to salute his equal, his inferior, or his superior *; and 
the observance of these rules was universal. Inferiors on 
meeting a decided superior prostrated themselves on the 
ground ; equals kissed each other on the lips ; persons nearly 
but not quite eqpal kissed each other’s cheeks.^ The usual 
Oriental rules prevailed as to the intercourse of the sexes. 
Wives lived in strict seclusion within the walls of the Gynge- 
ceum,* or wept abroad in litters, seeing no males except their 
sons, their husbands, and their husbands’ eunuchs. Concu- 
bines had somewhat more freedom, appearing sometimes at 
banquets, when they danced, sang, and played to amus© the 
guests of their master.® 


* Herod. 1. s. c. ; Heraclid. Cum. ap. 
Athen.i>^pn. iv. p. 145, F. 

Strab. XV. 3, § 18. 

” Heraclid. Cum.ap. Ath. Deipn, 1. s. c. 

** Xen. Anah. i. 5, § 8. 

^ Heraclid. Cum. 1. s. c. 

^ ktmxLj Jnd. xxix. 14; 

xxxviii. 3 ; xxxix. 5. 

‘ Herod, i. 134. Strabo’s account 
(xv. 3, § 20) is slightly different Ac- 
cording to 1dm, when the two who met 
were nearly but not quite equal, the 
inferior offered his cheek and uie supe- 


rior kissed it. 

* The passage in Herodotus which 
seems to contradict this (v. 18) is not 
his own statement, but one which he 
puts into the mouths of certain Per- 
sians, who had a motive for wishing it 
to be believed that Persian wives had 
peater liberty. On the real seclusion 
m which such persons lived, see Brisson 
De Megno Pers. ii pp. 273-276. 

* Heracl. Cum. ap. Athen. Peipn, iv. 
p. 145 ; Plut. Sympot. L 1 ; Joseph. 
Ant, Jvd, xi. 6. 
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The Persian was allowed to many several wives, and might 
maintain in addition as many concubines as he thought proper.* 
Most of the richer class had a multitude of each, since every 
Persian prided himself on the number of his sons,® and it 
is even said that an annual prize was given by the monarch to 
the Persian who could show most sons living.® The concubines 
were not unfrequently Greeks, if we may judge by the case of 
the younger Cyrus, who took two Greek concubines with him 
when he made his expedition against his brother.^ It would 
seem that wives did not ordinarily accompany their husbands, 
when these went on military expeditions, but that concubines 
were taken to the wars by most Persians of consideration.® 
Every such person had» a litter at her disposal,® and a number 
of female attendants,^® whose business it was to wait upon her 
and execute her orders. 

All the best authorities are agreed that great pains were 
taken by the Persians — or, at any rate, by those of the leading 
clans — ^in the education of their sons.^^ During the first five 
years of his life the boy remained wholly with the women, and 
was scarcely, if at all, seen by his father.^® After that time 
his training commenced. He was expected to rise before dawn, 
and to appear at a certain spot, where hie was exercised with 
other boys of his age in running, slinging stones, shooting with 
the bow, and throwing the javelin.^® At seven he was taught 
to ride, and soon afterwards he was allowed to begin to hunt.^* 


< Herod! L 185 ; Strab. xv. 8, § 17. 

“ H^od. i. 136. On the continuance 
of this feeling in modem times, set' the 
author’s Herodotus, vol. i note ad loc. 

• Herod. 1. c. ; Strab. 1. s. c. 

’ Xen. Anab. i. 10, §§ 2, 3 ; Ath. 
xiii. p. 676, D. Compare Herod, 
ix. 76, where another Persian has a 
Greek concubine ; and see also iBliau 
( Var, Hist xii. 1), where four Greek 
concubines of the younger Cyrus are 
mentioned. 

• That wives were left at home— at 
any rate in the earlier times—appears 
from the Parses of .fischylus (11. 63, 125, 
135-141, Ac.}. That concubines were 
taken to the wars is ceitain from Herod, 
vii. 83 ; ix. 76 ; Xen. Andb, 1. s. c. ; Max. 


Tyr. Serm. xiv, sub fin. ; Athen. Deipn, 
xiii. p. 608, A.; &c. Wives accompanied 
the army in the later period of the 
monarchy. (See Q. Curt iii. 3 and 13.) 

® Herod, vii. 86 j Diod. Sic. xvii. 35, 
§ 6. Herod, ix. 76. 

** Herodotus, Plato, and Strabo afree, 
as to the main facts, with Xeno^on. 
In the account of the education given in 


the text, a small part only rests upon 
the unsupported authority of the Athe- 
nian romancer. 

** Herod, i. 136. Strabo fixes the 
linut at four years instead of five (xv. 
3, §17). 

Herod. L s. c. ; Xen. (krop, I 2, 
§ 8 ; Strab. xv. 8, § 18. 

“ Plat. Alcih. I p. 121, B. 
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The riding included, not only the ordinary management of the 
horse, but the power of jumping omand off his back when he 
was at speed, ahd of shooting with the bow and throwing the 
javelin with unerring aim, while the horse was still at full 
gallop. The hunting was conducted by state-officers, who 
aimed at fonning by its means in the youths committed to 
their charge all the qualities needed in war.^® The boys were 
made to bear extremes of heat and cold, to perform long 
marches, to cross rivers without wetting their weapons, to sleep 
in the open air at night, to be content, with a single meal in 
two days, and to support themselves occasionally on the wild 
products of the country, acorns, wild pears, and the fruit of the 
terebinth-tree.^® On days when tkere* was no hunting they 
passed their mornings in athletic exercises, and contests with 
the bow or the javelin, after which they dined simply on the 
plain food mentioned above as that of the men in tho early 
times, and then employed themselves during the afternopn in 
occupations regarded as not illiberal — for instance, in the pur- 
suits of agriculture, planting, digging for roots, and the like, or 
in the construction of arms and hunting implements, sucn as 
nets and springes.^^ Hardy and temperate habits being secured 
by this training, £he point of morals on which their preceptors 
mainly insisted was the rigid observance of truth.^® Of intel- 
lectual education they had but little. It seems to have been 
no part of tlie regular training of a Persian youth that he 
should learn to read. He was given religious notions and a 
certain amount of moral knowledge by means of legendary 
poems, in which the deeds of gods and heroes were set 
before him by his teachers, who recited or sung them in 
his presence, and afterwards required him to repeat what 
he had heard, or, at any rate, to give some account of it}^ 
This education continued for fifteen years, commencing if\^hen 


t 

” Yen. Cj/rop. i. 2, § 10 ; viii. 8, § 12. 
Strab. L 8. O.J Xen. Cyrop. i 2, 

111 . 

Strab. 1. B. c. Compare Xen. Cyrop, 
viii. 8, § U. 


Herod. 1. s. c. and i. 138 ; Plat. 
Aldb, i. p. 122, A. ; Strab. 1. s. c. Com- 
pare Xen. Cyrop. i. 6, § 33. 

Strab. L b. c. Compare Dino ap. 
Ath. Deipn, xiv. p. 633, D. 
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tlie boy was five, and terminating when he reached the age of 
twenty.^® v 

The effect of this training was to render the Persian an excel- 
lent soldier and a most accomplished horseman. Accustomed 



Persiati chasing the Antelope (from a gern). 


from early boyhood to pass the greater part of every day in the 
saddle, he never-felt so much at home as when mounted upon a 
prancing steed. On horseback he pursued the stag, the boar, 

the antelope, even occa- 


sionally the' bear or the 
« lion,*^ and shot his arrows, 
or slung his stones, or 
/7u .V | hurled his javelin at them 

/c\L ^ M with deadly aim, never 
Persuin killing a Wild Boar (from a cylinder). PS-Using for a moment ip 

his career. Only when the 


brute turned on his pursuers, and stood at bay, or charged 
them in its furious despair, they would sometimes descend 


f 

Herod, i. 136. Strabo prolongs fig. 1, and pi. liii. fig. 8) ; that of the 

the period of education to the 24th, and boar is also mentioned by Strabo. For 

Xenophon to the 26th year. the chase of the bear and the lion, see 

** The chase of the stag, wAd-boar, Xen. Anah. i 9, § 6, and Ctes. £xc. 

and antelope are represented on cylin- Pm, § 40. 
ders (Lajw, OuUe de MUhra, pi 3 dil 
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from their coursers, and receive the attack, or deal the coup 
de grdce on foot, using for the purpose a short but strong 
hunting-spear. The chase was the principal delight of the 
upper class of Persians, so long as the ancient manners were 
kept up, and continued an occupation in which the bolder 
spirits loved to indulge** long after decline had set in, and the 
advance of luxury had changed, to a great extent, the character 
of the nation. 

At fifteen years of age the Persian was considered to have 
attained to manhood, and was enrolled in il^e ranks of the army, 
continuing liable to military service from that time till he 
reached the age of fifty.*® Those of the highest rank became 
the body-guard of the king, and these formed the garrison of 
the capital. They were a force of not less than fourteen or 
fifteen thousand men.*^ Others, though liable to military ser- 
vice, did not adopt arms as their profession, but attached them- 
selves to the Court and looked to civil employment, as satraps, 
secretaries, attendants, ushers, judges, inspectors, messengers. A 
' portion, no doubt, remained in the country districts, and there 
followed those agiicultural pursuits which the Zoroastrian reli- 
gion regarded as iji the highest degree honourable.*® But the 
bulk of the nation must, from the time of the great conquests, 
have passed their lives mainly, like the Roman legionaries 
under the Empire, in garrison duty in the provinces. The 
entire population of Persia Proper can scarcely have exceeded 
two millions.*® Not more than one-fourth of this number would 
be males between the ages of fifteen and fifty. This body of 
500,000 men, besides supplying the ojficial class at the Court 
and throughout the provinces, and also furnishing to Persia 
Proper those who did the work of its cultivation, had to supply 
to the whole Empire those large and numerous garrisons on 
whose presence depended the maintenance of the Persian do- 

® Xen. Cyfop, viiL 8, § 12 ; Amh, * This is allowing a population of 
1. 8. c. ; Pint. VU. Artax, c. 6. 20 to the square mile, which, corisider- 

» Strab. XV. 3, § 19. ing the large amount of desert in the 

** Herod, vii. 40, 41, 83. region, is as much as is at all probable. 

® Supra, vol. ii, pp. 827, 337, 838. The population of modern Persia is said 
Compare iBlian, For. Jfiat. i. 31. to be 18 to the square mile. 

VOL. UI. R 
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minion in every province that had been conquered. According 
to Herodotus, the single country of Egypt contained, in his day, 
a standing army of 120,000 Persians; ^ and, although this was 
no doubt an exceptional case, Egypt being more prone to revolt 
than any other satrapy,* yet there is abundant evidence that 
elsewhere, in almost every part of the Empire, large bodies of 
troops were regularly maintained; troops which are always 
characterized as “Persians.” * We may suspect that under the 
name were included the kindred nation of the Medes, and 
perhaps some other Aiian races, as the Hyrcanians^ and the 
Bactrians, for it is dilficult to conceive that such a country as 
Persia Proper could alone have kept up the military force which 
the Empire required %t its preservation; but to whatever 
extent the standing army was supplemented from these sources, 
Persia must still have furnished the bulk of it ; and the demands 
of this service must have absorbed, at the very least, one-third, 
if not one-half, of the adult male population. 

For trade and commerce the Persians were wont to express 
extreme contempt.® The richer classes made it their boast that 
they neither bought nor sold,® being supplied (we must suppose) 
from their estates, and by their slaves and dependents, with all 
that they needed for the common purposes of life. Persians of 
the middle rank would condescend to buy, but considered it 
beneath them to sell ; while only the very lowest and poorest 
were actual artisans and traders. Shops wore banished from 
the more public parts of the towns and thus such commercial 
transactions as took place were veiled in what was regarded as 
a decent obscurity. The reason assigned for this low estimation 
of trade was, that shopping and bargaining involved the neces- 



' Herod, iii. 91. 

* Ibid. vii. 1, 7 ; Thucyd. i 104, 109, 
110 ; Died. Sic.xv. 9, § 3 ; 42-44 ; 90-93; 
xvi. 40 ; &c. 

» See particularly Herod, v. 101, 102, 
108, 116-128 ; ix. 96 ; Diod. Sic. xi. 61, 
g 1 ; and Xen. Jffdl. L 2, § 6. 

* The dose connection of the Hyr- 
c aoifljig with the Medes and Persians is 


apparent from Xen. Cyrop. ir. 2, § 8: — 
Kai v\hf #rt Ideiv i<rnv TpKavlovi xal 
irtffT€vofievovs koX Apx^s a^X^vras, (bairtp 
Kal UepffQv kqX JAiiAtav ct hv 
A^ioi €hat, * Herod, i. 163 ; ii. 167. 

® Strab. XV. 3, § 19. Otfre ir«Xo0<rii> 
qHt* ibpovyrat, 

^ Xen. Oyrop. I 2, § 3. 

* Herod, i. 163. 
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According to Quintus Curtius, the Persian ladies had the 
same objection to soil their hands with work that the men had 
to dirty theirs* with commerce.*^ The labours of the loom, 
which no Grecian princess regarded as unbecoming her rank, 
were despised by all Persian women except the lowest ; and 
we may conclude that the same idle and frivolous gossip 
which resounds all day in the harems of modem Iran formed 
the main occupation of the Persian ladies in the time of the 
Empire. 

With the general advance of luxury under Xerxes and his 
successors, of which something has been already said,^^ there 
were introduced into the Empire a number of customs of an 
effeminate and demoralising character. From the earliest 
times the Persians seem to have been very careful of their 
beards and hair, arranging the latter in a vast number of short 
crisp curls, and partly curling the former, partly training it to 
hang straight from the chin. After a while, not content with 
this degree of care for their personal appearance, they proceeded 
to improve it by wearing false hair in addition to the locks 
which nature had given thera,’^ by the use of cosmetics to 
increase the delicacy of their complexions,^^ and by the appli- 
cation of a colouring matter to the upper and lower eyelids, for 
the purpose of giving to the eye an appearance of greater size 
and beauty They employed a special class of servants to 
perform these operations of the toilet, whom the Greeks called 
^‘adomers” (icoo-juijrac).^® Theii* furniture increased, not merely in 
splendour, but in softness; their floors were covered with cai^pets, 
their beds with numerous and delicate coverlets;^® they could not 
sit upon the ground unless a cloth was first spread upon it 


Q. Curt, VU. Alex, iii. 

On the other hand, the Persian 
women sometimes affected manljamuse- 
inents. Roxane, the daughter of Ider- 
nes, and half jsister of Terituchmea, is 
noted as thoroughly well skilled in 
the use of the bow and the jayelin. 
(To^ei5«*» KoX &kovtI^€W ifiveiptn-drij, 
Ctes. £xe. Pm. § 54.) 

“ Supra, pp. 235, 237. 

“ Xen. Cyrop. L 3, § 2. False beards 


and mustachios were also known to the 
Persians, and were assumed by euniichsi 
who wished to conceal their condition. 
(Ctes. £xc. Pm. § 53.) 

** Xen. 1. s. c. and viii. 8, § 20. Com- 
pare also Plin. H. N. xxiv. 17 (§ 165). 

“ Xen. L 3, § 2. 

** Ibid. viii. 8, § 20. 

Ibid. § 16 ; uEsch. Pm. 545. EiJi'dj 
&ppoxlT(ayas. 

Xen, Ifdlen. iv. 1, § 30. 

R 2 
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they would not mount a horse until he was so capa- 
risoned that the seat on his back was softer evien than their 
couches.'® At the same time they largely augmented the num- 
ber and variety of their viands and of their sauces/® always 
seeking after novel delicacies, and offering rewards to the in- 
ventors of new pleasures.” “ A useless multitude of lazy 
menials was maintained in all rich households, each servant 
confining himself rigidly to a single duty, and portem, bread- 
makers, cooks, cup-bearers, water-bearers, waiters at table, 
chamberlains, “awakes,” “adorners,” all distinct from one 
another, crowded each noble mansion, helping forward the 
general demoralisation.*^' It was probably at this comparatively 
late period that certa^ln foreign customs of a sadly lowering 
character were adopted by this plastic and impressible people, 
who learnt the vice of paederasty from the Greeks/® and adopted 
from the Assyrians the worship of Beltis, with its accompaniment 
of religious prostitution.®® 

On the whole the Persians may seem to have enjoyed an 
existence free from care, and only too prosperous to result in 
the formation of a high and noble character. They were the 
foremost Asiatic people of their time, and were fully conscious 
of their pre-eminency. A small ruling class in a vast Empire, 
they enjoyed almost a monopoly of oflice, and were able gradu- 
ally to draw to themselves much of the wealth of, the provinces. 
Allowed the use of arms, and accustomed to lord it over the 
provincials, they themselves maintained their self-respect, and 
showed, even towards the close of their Empire, a spirit and an 
energy seldom exhibited by any but a free people. But there 
was nevertheless a dark side to the picture — a lurking danger 
which must have thrown a shadow over the lives of all the 
nobler and richer of the nation, unless they were utterly 
thoughtless. The irresponsible authority and cruel dispositions 
of the kings, joined to the recklessness with which they dele- 


Xen. Cyrofp* viu. 8, 1 19. 

» Ibid. § 16. 

» Athen. Ddpti. iv. p. 144, F. 

® Xen. Cyrop, viii, 1, § 20. Xeno- 
phon enumerateB ^i//>{i;/>oi^s, crtroTocoC'f, 


4^0Fotoi)y, olpoxo6vSf Xovrpox^ouy, ira/oa- 
Tidiirrast dvaipovPTaSf icara/cot/Aifoi'ras, 
&pi(rrdvTas, and Kofffitifdt, 

“ Herod. i. 186. 

" Ibid. 131. Compare 199. 
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gated the power of life and death to their favourites, made it 
impossible for any person of eminence in the whole Empire to 
feel sure that he might not any day be seized and accused of 
a crime, or even without the form of an accusation be taken 
and put to death, after feuffering the most excruciating tortures. 
To produce this result, it was enough to have failed through 
any cause whatever in the performance of a set task,^ or to 
have offended, even by doing him too great a service,* the 
monarch or one of his favourites. Nay, it was enough to have 
provoked, through a relation or a coftnection, the anger or 
jealousy of one in favour at Court; for the caprice of an 
Oriental would sometimes pass ov(^r thp real culprit and exact 
vengeance from one quite guiltless — even, it may be, uncon- 
scious — of the offence given.^ Theoretically, the Persian was 
never to be put to death for a single crime or at least he 
was not to suffer until the king had formally considered the 
whole tenor of his life, and struck a balance between his good 
and his evil deeds to see which outweighed the other.^ Practi- 
cally, the monarch slew with his own hand any one whom he 
chose,® or, if he preferred it, ordered him to instant execution, 
without trial or inquiry."^ His wife and his mother indulged 
themselves in the same pleasing liberty of slaughter, sometimes 
obtaining his tacit consent to their proceedings,® sometimes with- 
out consultiifg him.® It may be said that the sufferers could at 
no time be very many in number, and that therefore no very 
wide-spread alarm can have been commonly felt; but the 
horrible nature of many of the punishments, and the impossi- 
bility of conjecturing on whom they might next fall, must bo 
set against their infi’equency ; and it must be remembered that 
an awful horror, from which no precautions can save a man, 
though it happen to few, is more terrible than a score of minor 
perils, against which it is possible to guard. Noble Persians 


1 See Herod, vii. 85. 

* Ctes. Exc. P&ri, § 59 ; Plut. ViU 
ArtOiX, c. 14, 16, 

» Herod, ix. 108-112. ^ Ib. i. 137. 

* Ib. loc. cit. and vii, 194. 

® Ib. iii. 86. 


^ Ib. iv. 84 ; vii 90 ; ix. 113 ; Ctes. 
Exc, Peri. §§ 46, 61, 52, &c. 

» Herod, ix. Ill, 112; Ctes. §§ 51, 
59, &c. 

• Plut. Vit, Artaxerxis, c. 14 and 
0 . 16. 
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were liable to be beheaded, to be stoned to {ieath/® to be 
suffocated with ashes,'' to have their tongues tom out hj the 
roots, to be buried alive,'® to be shot in mere wantonness, to 
be flayed and then crucified,'® to be buried all but the head)'® 
and to perish by the lingering agony of the boat.” If they 
escaped these modes of execution, they might be secretly 
poisoned,'® or they might be exiled, or transported for life.'® 
Their wives and daughters might be seized and horribly muti- 
lated,^® or buried alive,*" or cut into a number of fragments.^ 
With these perils conslantly impending over their heads, the 
happiness of the nobles can scarcely have been more real than 
that of Damocles upon Ahe "throne of Dionysius. 

In conclusion, we may notice as a blot upon the Persian 
character and system, the cruelty and barbarity which was 
exliibited, not only in these abnormal acts of tyranny and vio- 
lence, but also in the regular and legal punishments which were 
assigned to crimes and offences. The criminal code, which 
— rightly enough — made death the penalty of murder, rape, 
treason, and rebellion, instead of stopping at this point, pro- 
ceeded to visit with a like severity even such offences as de- 
ciding a cause wrongfully on account of a Vibe,®® intruding 
without permission on the king^s privacy,®^ approaching near 
to one of his concubines/®® seating oneself, even accidentally, on 
the throne,®® and the like. The modes of execution were also, 
for the most part, unnecessarily cruel. Poisoners were punished 
by having their heads placed upon a broad stone, and then 


>• Ctes. Exc. Pert. §§ 46, 51, 

»» Ib. §§ 48, 62; Val. Max. ix. 2, § 7. 
** Ctes. Exc. Pert. § 67. 
w Herod, vii. 114. “ Ib. iii 36. 

** Ctes. Exc. Pm. § 69. Compare 
Plut. Vit. Artax. 0 . 17. 

*• Herod. L s. a 

This punishment is almost too 
horrible to set before the reader. It 
eonaisted in placing the sufferer’s body 
between two boats in such a way that 
only his head and hands projected at 
one end and his feet at the other, and 
keeping him in this position till he died 
miserably from the loathsome effects of 
the confinement. Persons might linger 


on under tins punishment as much as 
seventeen days. (See Plut. Vit, Artax. 
c. 16, where all the details are given 
with quite revolting minuteness.) 

« Ctes. Exc. Pm. §§ 67, 61. Com- 
pare Plut. Vit. Artax. c. 19. On the 
prevalence of poisoning in Persia in the 
time of Artaxerxes Mnemon, see Xen. 
Cyrop. viii. 8, § 14. 

« Ctes. §40. “ Herod, ix. 112. 

« Ctes. § 66. « Ibid. L 8. c. 

" Herod, v. 25 ; viL 194. 

** Ibid, iii 118, 119; Esther, iv. 11. 

“ Plut. Vit. Artax. 0 . 27. 

Val. Max. xxvi. 16 ; Frontin. Strat. 

iv.6. 
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having their facfes crushedj and their brains beaten out by- 
repeated blows with another stone.*^ Ravishers and rebels 
were put to death by crucifixion.^ The horrible punishment of 
"the boat” seems to have been no individual tyrant’s cruel 
conception, but a recognised and legal form of execution.-** 
The same may be said also of burying alive.*® Again, the Per- 
sian secondary punishments were for the most part exceedingly 
barbarous. Xenophon tells us, as a proof of the good govern- 
ment maintained by the younger Cyrus in his satrapy, that 
under his sway it was common to see p,long all the most fre- 
quented roads numbers of persons who had had their hands or 
feet cut off, or their eyes put out, a^s a punishment for thieving 
and rascality.*^ And other writers relate that similar mutila- 
tions were inflicted on rebels,** and even on prisoners of war.** 
It would seem, indeed, that mutilation and scourging ** were 
the ordinary forms of secondary punishment used by the Per- 
sians, who employed imprisonment solely for the safe custody 
of an accused person between his arrest and his execution,** 
while they had recourse to transportation and exile only in the 
case of political offenders.*® 

Pint. Vit. Artax. c. 19. xvii. 69, § 3. 

® Herod, iii. 159 ; iv. 43 ; Bek Ins. ** Nic. Dam. Fr. 132. 

col. ii. par. 14 ; col. iii. par. 8. * Herod, iii. 119 ; Ctes. Eotc. Pm. 

® See Plut. Vit. Artax. c. 16. §§ 42, 60 ; Bek Ins. col. ii. pars. 13 

Herod. vii.*114. HepaLKbp rh Iwv- and 14. 

Ttts Karopbaaeiv. ® Ctes. Exc. Pers. § 40. The small 

Xen. Anab. i. 9, § 13. islands in the Persian Gulf were the 

® Bek Ins. col. ii. pars. 13 and 14. Persian penal settlements. (Ctes.l.s. c.; 
® Q. Curt. Hist. Al^, v. 6 ; Diod. Sic. Herod, iii 93.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LANGUAGE AND WRITING. 

T^s IlcpiriSos yWeo’Tis 8<ra ^Wyaro. — ^T huoyd. L 38. 

It has been intimated iii the account of the Median Empire 
which was given in a former volume, that the language of the 
Persians, which was identical, or almost identical, with that of 
the Medes, belonged to the form of speech known to modems 
as Indo-European.^ The characteristics of that form of speech 
are a certain number of common, or at least widely spread, 
roots, a peculiar mode of inflecting, together with a resemblance 
in the inflections, and a similarity of syntax or construction. 
Of the old Persian language the known roots are, almost with- 
out exception, kindred forms to roots already familiar to the 
philologist through the Sanscrit, or the Zend, or both ; while 
many are of that more general type of which we have spoken 
— forms common to all, or most of the varieties of the Indo- 
European stock. To instance in a few very frequently recur- 
ring words — ** father ” is in old Persian (as in Sanscrit) pitar, 
which differs only in the vocalisation from the Zendic patar, 
the Greek Tranjp, and the Latin pater, and of which cognate 
forms are the Gothic fadar, the German vater, the English 
father, and the Erse athair, "Name ” is in old Persian (as in 
both Zend and Sanscrit) ndmm, for which we have in Greek, 
ovo)aa, in Latin nomen, in German nahme or name, in English 
narm. “ Man ” is martiya, for which we have in Greek /3/ooroc, 
in Latin mortalia, in English mortal, in modern Persian, merd, 
" Horse ” is agpa, the same as in Zend, with which may be 
compared the Sanscrit afva, the modern Persian asp, the Greek 
i'TTTT-oc, the Welsh osw, and even the Latin equus? 

* See yol. ii pp. 356>361. 

^ The dialectio form kKos connects equus with twvou 
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The following table (pp. 250, 251) exhibits a number of 
similar instance)^ 

With respect to inflections, we may observe first, that the 
original masculine nominatival ending (as was long ago observed 
by Herodotus®) was sh or 8 — the same as in Latin and Greek 
and this ending is found whenever the final vowel of the root 
is i or u ; as in Kurush, Daryavuali, Fmvartish, and the like. 
When, however, the final root- vowel happened to be d, the 8 
ww dropped, first, perhaps, passing into a breathing, and then 
Jv^coming absorbed in the vowel.® Thus we have AuraTnazdd, 
^; {Artakhshatrd, IcJishatrapd (satrap), &c. Where the root ended 
in a consonant, the final consonant, was sometimes dropped, 
and the preceding vowel sound elongated — as hrdtar, nom. 
hrdtd, brother;*' pitar, nom. pitdy "father;" jatar, nom. 
jatd, " enemy ;” napat, nom. napd, " grandson ;" while at other 
times the consonant was retained, either with or without the 
light a; e.g. afpa, "a horse," martiya, "a man," kauf, "a 
mountain," daraug, " a lie," &c. Feminine nominatives usually 
ended in -d long ; a few had 4 as their final vowel ; and these 
seem to have taken the masculine nominatival sign -sh ; e.g. 

"happiness.**® Neuters appear to have ended only 
in -am, a form analogous to the Latin -um and Greek -ov ; 
examples are avahanam, " dwelling ;** harmmnam, " battle ;’* 
vardanam, " city, state.** 

Besides the nominative, the ancient Persians recognised five 
other cases. These were the genitive, the accusative, the 
vocative, the ablative, and the locative."^ The dative was 
wanting, and its force was expressed thv-ough the genitive. 


® Herod, i. 139. Herodotus confines 
his remark on this subject to the Per- 
sian names. But it is only true of them 
in the same sense that it is true of all 
Persian nouns, 

^ The termination a has the same 
force in Sanscrit, Gothic, and Lithuanian 
(see nComparative Grammar^ vol. 1 
§ 134). It represents probably the old 
pronoun of the third person singular 
masculine, sa, “he,” “this.” 

® This mode of accounting for the 
omission of the sibilant in the case of 


masculine roots in -d is suggested by 
Spiegel {Altpersische Keilimchrifterif p. 
153) and seems worthy of acceptance. 

® Ajdf “water,” is perhaps an ex- 
ception, since we find api-shimpardbaraf 
“the water destroyed them,” in the 
Behistun Inscription (col. i. par. 19) ; 
but even here it is possible that api* 
shim is an abbreviation of the fuller 
foim apisk-shim, (Sir H. Kawlinson in 
the Jowmal of the Asiatic Society, vol. x. 
p.214.) 

’ Some writers, as Spiegel, regard the 
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The genitive singular of nouns masculine in d was formed 
ordinarily by the addition of hya, with which may compare 
the Sanscrit -sya and the Greek -oto.® Other masculine nouns 
formed the genitive by adding to the root -a,® which probably 
stood for ~ah, the Old Persian equivalent of the Sanscrit geni- 
tival -as. Masculines in -ish and -ush made the genitive in 
•aish and -aush, as Kur-mh, Kur-aitsh ; FravarUish, Fravart- 
aish . Feminines in d formed the genitive by adding -yd, as 
taumd, "a family,” gen. taumdyd; those in -is/i changed -ish 
into -ij/a, as burnish, ‘*the earth,” gen. humiya. The genitive 
of neuter nouns does not occur in the inscriptions. 

The universal sign^ of ^ the accusative singular was -m.^® 
Nouns whose nominative ended in -sh made the accusative by 
changing -sh into -m. Nouns in -d or -tX took -m in addition. 
The closest analogy to this is furnished by the Latin ; but we 
may compare also the Greek -v, the German --n (“ den, ihn ”), 
and our own -m in him,” and whom.” 

The vocative seems to have ended, as in Sanscrit, with the 
root- vowel of the word, which, if not already long, was elon- 
gated ; e.g. martiyd, '' man,” voc. martiyd, ‘‘ 0 maa” 

The ablative is thought to have terminated originally in 
but the t fell away, and the regular sign of the case 
became the long -d, (Compare the Latin ablative of nouns in 
-a and -as.) 

The ordinary sign of the locative (which in Sanscrit and 
Zend is -i) was in the Old Persian -ya or -iya. Masculine 
nouns in -a took the full form 4ya,ss Armina, loc. Arminoniya. 
Feminines in -d iook-yd, as Athurd, loc. Athurdyd; Arbird, 
loc. Arbirdyd. Feminines in -i took sometimes simply -yd, as 
ajpi, “ water,” ioc. apiyd ; sometimes they changed -i into -aiy^, 


cases as seven rather than six, adding 
to those named above an “instru- 
mental” case. But there is really no 
such distinct case in Old Persian, where 
sometimes the genitive, sometimes the 
ablative has an instrumental meaning. 

• Or -to, since Bopp is probably right 
in regarding the first o of oto as belong- 
ing to the root. {Orammar, rol. i. 


§ 189.) Masculines in -d formed the 
genitive by adding -ha, as Aurumaz- 
dd, gen. Auramazddha. 

® As piW, “ father,” gen. pitra» 

So also in Zend and Sanscrit. In 
Lithuanian the m is replaced by ft, in 
Gothic by -na, (See Bopp, § 149.) 

” AUperntchekeUmechr^ftm, 

p. 151. 
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as Bahhtriylo^t, BaJditmiyd ; Harauvati, loc. Ilarauvataiyd, 
Themes in -u took v as the characteristic of the locative instead 
of the masculines changing -it into -auva (with a short 
final S), and the feminines changing -u or -ai^into -auvd (with 
the long d). Examples of masculines are Babi/ru, loc. Babi- 
rauva ; Margn, loc. Margauva ; of feminines, dahydu, " a pro- 
vince/* loc. dahyauvd ; Ufratu, the Euphrates/* loc. Ufra- 
tauvd. 

The nominative plural of roots in -S seem to have been 
originally formed by changing ^ into d\a — the proper Persian 
equivalent of the Vedic -dsas — and this ending is found in 
the plural of one word, viz. bagay ‘‘ God/* which makes nom. pi. 
bagdha. The termination -dha was, however, in most instances 
contracted into -d ; ^ e.g. martiyd, men ; ** khshayathiyd, 
kings/* and the like. The nominative plural of roots in -ci, 
-i, and -u is unknown, the inscriptions furnishing no examples. 

The sign of the genitive plural was the suffix -ndrn? (compare 
the Latin -rum), which was preceded by -d, -i (?) or -u, accord- 
ing to the characteristic vowel of the theme ; e.g. baga, gen. pi, 
hagdndm ; khshojyatkiyay gen. pi. kMiayathiydndm ; dahydu, 
gen. pi. daliyundm. The accusative plural ® of roots in -a and 
-am was the same as the nominative plural, e.g. martiya, “ a 
man,’* acc. pi. *'men;** Aamaranam, ‘‘a battle,” acc. 
pi. haynarand^ battles/’ 

No vocatives plural have been found. The ablative plural 
was formed by the addition of -bish or -ibish (compare the 


” So, in Sanscrit, themes in -i and -« 
form the locative in -du. The Old Per- 
sian, in each form of the locative, 
strengthened the case vowel with its 
cognate consonant {i with y, and u 
with v). 

* Compare the ordinary Sanscrit ter- 
mination -ds, the Zendic -do, -d, tlie 
Greek -at (-ot)^ the Latin -a? (-t), &c. 

* Spiegel regards the n here as “ eu- 
phonic,*' like the n in the Sanscrit geni- 
tive plural {Altpermehe KeUiniehnftmj 
p. 156); but, as no genitive plur^ in 
the Old Persian has been found without 
the n, it would seem to be an essential 


part of "the inflection. Probably the 
Old Persian -ridm is the equivalent oi‘ 
the Zendic -a^w, rather than of the 
Sanscrit -n-dm 

” The original sign of the accusative 
plural seems to have been -ns. Bopp, 
§ 236.) Of this complex form, which 
appears in the Gotliic (e.g. wlfanSy gas- 
tinSy sununs) and in the Zend occasion- 
ally, Sanscrit retained only the n, while 
Greek, Latin, and Lithuanian kept only 
the 3. The Zend (generally) and the 
Old Persian evaporated both the con- 
sonants, and replaced them by a vowel, 
which in Zend was -d, in Old Persian -d. 
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Latin to the root of the word, as baga, bagaibish; vith, 

vithibiah ; rauca, mxicabish, &c. 

The sign of the locative pluiul was the suffix which in 

themes with the light -S became -ishuva, as Mada , " a Mede,*' 
Madaishuva^ “ among the Medes.” 

The following are examples of the declensions so far as they 
are known to us : — 


Dcclemion of Nouns ending in ft. 


Sing, 

N. Mada a Med^. 

Or. Madahy]& of a Mede. 

Ac, Madam a Mede. 

V, Madfl 0 Mede. ♦ 

Ahl, Mad4 by a Mede. 

Loc, Madaiya with a Mede. 


Plural. 

Mad4 Medes. 

Madandm of Medea. 

Mad/i Medes. 

Madtl (?) 0 Modes. 

Madaibish by Modes. 

Madaishuva with the Medcs. 


Declension of Nouns masculine 
ending in a. 

Sing. Plural. 

N. Auramazdil. Wanting. 

G. Auramazd^o. 

Ac. Auramazddm. 

V, Auramazdd.. 

Ahl. Auramazda. 

Loc. AuramazddyH (?). 


Declension of Nouns feminine 
ending in A. 

SItuj. Plural. 

N. TaumA a family. Unknown. 

G. TaumAya of a family. 

Ac. Tauniam (?) ... a family. 

V. TanmA 0 family. 

Alii. TaiimAyA by a family. 

Loc. TaumAyA in a family. 


Declension of Nouns ending in i and ish. 


Sing, Plural. 

N. Apish water. Unknown. 

O. Aj^Aish of water. 

Ac. Apim water. 

V, Unknown, prob. Api. 

Abl. Unknown. 

Loc. Apiya in water, 

• 


Declension of Nouns ending in usli. 


Sing, 

N, DahyA-ush a province. 

G. DahyA-Aush (?) . . of a province. 

Ac. DahyA-um a province. 

V. Unlaiown. 

AU. Unknown. 

Loc. DaliyA*uva in a province. 


Plural, 

DahyA-va provinces. 

Dahy-unAm of provincea 

DahyA-va provinces. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Daby-ushuvA in provinces. 


* The Latin -ibus is of course a cognate 
form to the Sanscrit -bhgas and the 
Zendic -byo. The Greek {-<piv) is 
probably the same inflection. 


* Compare ttie Sanscrit -su or -sAu, 
which is replaced in Zend by •hva or 
•shva. The Greek locative entog -at 
(e.g. *kdiiirQ<n) is also cognate. 
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Dedention of N<nm$ neuter ending in am. 


Sing, 


Plural. 

N, Hamaranam . . ^ a battle. 

Hamarand. . 


0, Unknown. 

Unknown. 


Ac. Hamaranam a battle. 

Hamarand... 


V, Unknown. 

Unknown. 


Abl. Unknown. 

Unknown. 


Loo. Unknown. 

Unknown. 



ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives appear to have followed in all respects the in- 
flections of nouns. They ended generally in the weak -a; hut 
one theme in has been found (jpam, “ much and there 
may also have been themes in 
The following is an example of an ordinary adjective in -a. 
(Forms of the adjective not actually found are printed in 
italics.) 



Sing, 


M. 

P. 

K. 

N. vazark-a. 

vazark4. 

vazarham. 

G. vazark-ahyA 

vazark4yA 

(unknown). 

Ac. vazark-am. 

vazark'dm. 

vazark-am. 

V. vam/rkrd. 

(unknown). 

(unknown). 

AU. vazarh-d. 

mzark-dyd. 

(unknown). 

Loc, vajsark-aiya. 

vazark-dyd. 

(unknown). 


Plural. 


M. 

P. 

N. 

N. vazark-j,. 

vazark4. 

msark-d. 

0. vazark-dudm. 

vazark4nftm. 

1 

i 

Ac. vazark-d. 

vazark-A. 

vaza/rk-d. 

V. mzark-d (?). 

(unknown). 

(unknown). 

Abl. vazark-aibish. 

(unknown). 

(unknown). 

Loc. vazark-aishuva. 

vazark-auva. 

(unknown). 


As in Sanscrit/ the comparative degree of adjectives seems 
to have been formed by adding -fam to the positive, e.g. apa, 
distant,'’ opa-fara, “the more distant;” the superlative by 
adding 4ama, e.g, fm, fra4ama, “ the first.” There was also a 
superlative in -ista (compare the Greek which would 


* See Bopp, § 291. In Eend, the 
inflections were respectively -Uira and 
-tmae The comparative form -ta/ira is 
represented in Greek by -repov, and in 


Latin by (e.g. posterm); the 

^perlative ^(^tna (-tma) may be traced 
in the Gothic -tuma and the Latin •timtts 
(e.g. optimuSf tUtmvSj i/ntimus, Ac.). 
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seem to imply a comparative in -iyaa? The only known 
example of this superlative is mathista, " greatest.” 

NUMEKALS. 

The numerals are but little known to us, owing to the 
practice which prevailed of writing them by the means of signs. 
A single wedge, placed perpendicularly, marked one ( y ) ; 
two such signs marked two, and so on up to nine ; the sign of 
ten was the double wedge, or arrow-head (^), and this was 
used for the tens up to ninety. To mark a hundred the 
horizontal wedge was probably used (^). 

A few numerals only, a^d those, in every case, ordinals, have 
reached us through tKe inscriptions. They are fmtarm, “ the 
first,” duvitiya, the second,” tritiya, the third,” and navarm, 
the ninth.” ^ Fratamay for which the Zend heisfraterrui, com- 
bines the formative letters which we find separately in Trpw- 
Tog and pri-mna. Its root fra is cognate with irpo, Duvitiya 
corresponds closely with Simpoc, as tritiya does with rplroc 
and tertiuB, Navama, ninth,” implies a cardinal number, 
very closely resembling novem, 

PRONOUNS. 

The personal pronouns in Old Persian, as in most Indo- 
Eurojiean tongues, wore declined very irregularly — the different 
cases really belonging to completely distinct roots. The roots 
themselves are without exception such as occur in other cognate 
languages,^ and approach very closely indeed to the forms used 
in the Zend, as will appear by the subjoined declensions. 


* The Sanscrit has a superlative in 

which comes from a comparative 
in -tyas. (Bopp, § 298.) 

* The following are the forms of these 


ordinals in the chief varieties of Indo- 
European speech, as given by Bopp in 
his Compa/rative Oramrrm' (§ 323) : — 


Scmcrit 

Zend. 

Dor. Oreek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

JUthtuinian. Old Sdavoidc, 

prathamft 

frathSma 

vpfbra 

piima 

fruma 

pinnh 

perva-ya 

dvitiyA 

bitya 

devripa 

altera 

anthara 

antrk 

vtora*ya 

tritiyft 

thritya 

rptra 

tertia 

thridivd 

tr^chik 

treti-ya 

navaioA 

n&uma 

ivydra 

uona 

niundd 

dewintk 

devyata-ya 


* Adam, ** I/' which has its nearest doubtedly cognate with the Sanscrit 

equivalent in the Zendic azenif is un- oAam, and thus with the Greek iy(& 
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Old Persian. 

N, ddam 

G, mand 

M j mdm 

’ I -maiya {end,). 
All, -ma {end,). 


Dedenmn of ddam^ I.” 

PlnrcH, 


Zend. Old Persian. Zend. 

azem. vayam Taem. 

mana. n.rnAlrliATn ahnidkem. 

zndni. (unknown). 


(unknown). 


The pronoun of the second person is known to us only in the 
singular, in which it is declined as follows : — 


Norn, Tuvam. ^Hhou” .(comp. Sans, tvam and Zend turn), 

Qen, -taiya or -taya {end.). • 

Acc. Thuydm (compare Sans, ivdm and Zend ihwaflm), 

Voc, Tuvam. 


The ordinary pronoun of the thirS person is hauva, which is 
declined as follows 


M. 

N. Hauva. 

O, Avahyl 

. ( Avam. 

* \ -shim {endvtk\ 
AU, -shaiya {end,). 


M. 

N. Avaiya. « 

Q Avaishdm. 

-shdm {end,), 
j Avaiya. 

-shim, -shish (end,), 
Adi, >Bhdm lenc^). 


Stuff, 

P. 

Hauva. 

(Unknown). 

(Unknown). 

(Unknown). 

Plural, 

P. 

Av&. 

(Unknown). 

(Unknown), 
•shim {end,), 
-shdm (end). 


V, 

Ava. 

(Unknown). 

Ava. 

(Unknown). 


V, 

(Unknown). 

(Unknown). 

(Unknown). 


Strictly speaking, hauva is the more remote demonstrative, 
equivalent to our that ; ” but practically its use is perianal. 
There appear to have been originally three such demonstratives 
in the Old Persian, hauva, ava, and shi or shish, from the sur- 
viving cases of which the above declension is made up. 

Hauva is probably identical with the Sanscrit sas (sa, so) 


(lythp), the Latin effo, the German ich, 
and BO with^our “I.*’ dfand, mdm, 
maiya, and ma are modifications of a 
root which is common to Sanscrit, Zend, 
Greek, Latin, German, Lithuanian, and 
Sclavonic, and which appears in English 
as **md.'* The plural vayam is a rarer 
form, having near correspondents only 

VOL. III. 


in Sanscrit (vayam), Zend (vaem), and 
Gothic (veis), Atndkham difiers but 
slightly from the Zendic ahmdkem and 
Sanscrit asmdham, which have the same 
meaning. It implies a root asma, ahma, 
or ama, which has given birth to the 
Greek kfifies (4m« 0> perhaps to uns 
and under, 

S 
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and the Zend hau (hd)} Am has no exact equivalent in 
Sanscrit or Zend ; but its inflections have mostly their Zendic 
representatives — the gen. avahyd corrOsponding to ava^he, the 
acc. am'tn to aom, the nom. masc. pi. avaiya to <xvd, the nom. fem. 
pi. avd to avdo, and the gen. pi. avaisMm to avaisMm. The 
third element, shi, which has furnished the pronominal suffixe.s 
shish, shim, shdm, and shaiya, corresponds to the Zend koi, M, 
and sliS, which are used for the genitive and dative singular of 
the third person in all genders.* 

The nearer demonstrative, "this,” is expressed by iyom, 
which is declined as follows : — 

F. N. 

lyam. Ima. 

Ahydyl (Unknown). 

Im&m. Ima. 

(Unknown). (Unknown). 

Plural, 

M. p. N. 

N, Imaiya. Im4. (Unknown). 

G, (Unknown). (Unknown). (Unknown). 

Ac. Imaiya. Imft. ImA. 

I (Unknown). (Unknown). (Unknown). 

Here again the agreement with the Zend, and^also with the 
Sanscrit, is very complete.® 

The relative, “who,” “which,” is rendered by hya. Its 
declgnsion, so far as we can trace it out, is the following : — 

same base. 

’ The Sanscrit has identically the 
same forms in the acc. masc. imd the 
nom. and acc. fem. of the singular. 
The nom. masc. is ayam (compare iyara), 
the gen. fem. is atyds (compare ahydyd)^ 
and the instrumental maso. is anena 
(compare and). Only ig the neuter is 
there a radical difference, the Sanscrit 
usmg tdam in the place of ima. Here, 
however, the Old Persian accorded 
closely with the Zend, which had ima 
for the nom. and imajt for the accusative 
neuter. 


* The original form of the cuneiform 
Imuva was probably Aaw, which appears 
in hamhaiya (Pwj). Ingcr. H, line 3). 
This hau is identical with the Zend hO, 
which is itself the exact equivalent of 

the Sanscrit s6, S6 itself seems 

to be a corruption of the original nomi- 
natival sas, being for «a-M, where the u 
was a softened form of the case-euding b. 
(Bopp, § 347 ; Kawlinson, Vocabulary, 
p, 51, note*.) 

* Bopp, § 341. The Greek and Latin 
reflexives (<r04, 1, $e) are forms of the 


N. lyam. 

O. (Unknown). 
Ac, Imam. 

All. or) ,, 

Inttr. 
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M. 

N, Hya. • 

O. (Unknown). 
Ac, Tyam. 

Voc, Hyd. 

Ahl. Tyand. 


M. 

N. TysAyK, 

O. Tyaisdm. 
Ac. Tyaiya. 

Abl. (Unknown). 


Sing, 

F. 

Hyd. 

(Unknown). 

Ty^- 

(Unknown). 

(Unknown). 

Plurals 

p. 

Tyd. 

Tyaisdm. 

Tyd. 

(Unknown). 


Tya. 

(Unknown). 

l^a. 

(Unknown.) 

(Unknown.) 


N. 

Tyd. 

(Unknown). 

Tyd. 

(Unknown). 


Otlier pronouns are ka, "who” (kiterrog.) ; ^ aita, "it;” 
aniya, "another;” uvd, "self,” "own” (compare Lat. suns), 
which is found only in composition ; kashchiya, " any one ” 
(compare Lat. quisque); harm, "all^' (comp. Lat. oranis); 
haruva, " all,” &c. 

VERBS. 


The verb in Old Persian had three voices, Active, Middle, 
and Passive; but of these the middle diflered in form* very 
slightly from the Passive. The moods recognised were the 
Indicative, the Imperative, the Subjunctive or Potential, and 
the Infinitive. The tenses seem to have been the present, the 
imperfect, the aorist, and the perfect. There was no future, 
the deficiency being supplied by the present subjunctive, which 
had a future force. 


Of the verb substantive amiya (== sum), the conjugation, so 
far as we know it, is the following : — 

Indicative. 

Praent, 


Amiya “I am." 

Ahya " Thou art." 

Astiya "He is.” 


* The fonn is the same both in Zend 
and Sanscrit. (Bopp, § 887.) We may 
compare with it the Latin quist quce, 
quid, and the Gothic drew, hv6, hva. 
The Greek had probably once an inter- 


Zend, ♦ 

Sanecrit, 

Dor, Qre/de, 

ahmi 

fismi 


ahl 

asi 

i<ral 

asti 

asti 

iffrl 

hmalw 

*sma8 


stha 

*sthd 

iarb 

henti 

santl 



Amahya " we are.” 

(Unknown). 

Hatiya * " they are." 


rogatiye /f6y, /ri}, Kb, of which traces 
exist in Koliosy *:6<ros, K6T€y /ewy, and the 
like. 

* Compare with this the following set 
of forms : — 

Latin, Lithuanian. Old Sclavonic, 


sum esmi yesme 

es essi yesi 

est esti yosto 

Bumus esmi yesmo 

estis este jreste 

Bunt esti sbmte 


e O 
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Imperfect. 

« I was.” (Unknown). v 

iVnlLUoyvn). * ^ ^ 

«HeW' Aha “they were. 

Imperfect Middle. 

Abate or AhatA “they became.” 

Conjunctive. 

Present. 

Ahatiya “He may be.'' 

It is impossible to give anything like a complete example 
of the conjugation of a regular verb. The inscriptions are so 
similar in their character, and run so much in the same groove, 
that, while we have abtindant examples of certain forms, the 
gi’eat majority of the forms are wanting. Suffice it to notice a 
few points in which the conjugation resembled the Greek or 
the Latin, or both, such as the following. 

Past time was usually marked by prefixing an augment, the 
augment used being the long d, which was regularly attached 
to the imperfect andaorist tenses, as^a^i, imperf. djanam; tliah, 
im])Qrt. dthaham ; dd, imperf. ddadd; aor. ddd. The perfect 
tense, which occurs but rarely, seems to have had, instead of 
the augment, a reduplication ; as har, chaJekriyd. 

The ordinary sign of the first person singular was -mi or-m 
(compare Greek, iiply nOrt/ii; Latin sum, erar?^^ sim, essem, 
&c.) ; of the first person plural, -mahya or md (Latin, -mu8 ; 
iEol. Greek, -/4€c) ; of the third person singular, -sK (Greek, 
r/flijerj; English, '"ha?,” but this sign was commonly 

dropped; of the third person plural, 4iya or (according to 
Spiegel) -Miy (compare Greek, TvirrovTai ; Latin, " suti^ ”). 

The past participle ended in 4a, as hirta, neut. kartam, 

done ; ddta, “ given,” from dd ; pdta, " protected,” from pd ; 
hasta, “ bound * from had, &c. (Compare the Sanscrit and Latin 
past participles.) 

ADVEBBS. 

Of adverbs, the most important are those of time and place. 
Among adverbs of time the old Persian had the following 
yathd, when; thakatd, "then;” |)asdva, "afterwards;” aparam, 


Abam 

(Unknown). 
Aba 
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“ hereafter paruvcm, “ before daragam, “long duvaistam, 
“ long ago aqd dumUddranam, “for a length of time.” Among 
those of place were 'idd, “ here avadd, “ there apataram, 
“ elsewhere and amutha, “ thence.” 

The ordinary negative was niya,* “ not but besides this 
there was a negative of prohibition, md, corresponding exactly 
to the Greek ftfi and the Latin m, in such phrases as (lii yivotro, 
ne facias, and the like.’ 

Among adverbs of quality may be mentioned vadya, “much,” 
“ greatly,” “ often and darsham, “ wholly,” “ entirely ; ” the 
former of which occurs very frequently in the inscriptions. 

PREPOSITIONS’. 

Among prepositions the following have been satisfactorily 
identified ; — hacM, “ from abiya, patiya, “ to aJrnh, “ by; ’ 
%i, "in;” hadd, " with ;”«pa," near;” ayasto, “ near ” or "by;” 
palish, “ before ” (= Latin coram ) ; pasd, “ behind,” " after ; ” 
pariya, "concerning;” atara, “among;” anuva, “along;” 
atiya, “ across upanya, “ over,” “ above;” and athiya, “ over 
against.” Of these, ahiya may be compared with the Greek 
iirl, ni with ivl, pariya with irtpf, upariya with Greek ivip, 
Latin super, cdhiya with avrt, upa with Latin apud, pasa 
with post, ayasta with juxta, and atara with inter. Hachd, 
hadd, patiya, and anuva, have close correspondents in the 
Zend,‘ but none in languages with which the ordinary reader 
is familiar. 

Two or three other prepositions, which are not found tsepa- 
i-ately, are indicated by compound words, in which they occur 
as an element. Thus hatna ^ seems to have had the sense of 
the Greek apd or bpov, and tara that of the Latin trans, with 


• Niya may bo compared with the 
Sanscrit niht the Latin ne (in nefandum, 
nego and th% like), the Greek vrj (in 
yij/jLeprfiif k. r. X.), the Gothic, Lithuanian, 
and Old Sclavonic nt, &c, 

^ Md has exactly the same force both 
in Sanscrit and in Zend. 

1 Namely, hochdt hadha, paiti, amt, 

* Hama is to be connect^ with the 


Sanscrit earn, the Zendic the 

Greek crt^, the Lithuanian «an, and 
]^rhapB even the Latin ctim. (See Bopp, 
§ 1016.) Tara corresponds to Hrda in 
Sanscrit, UvrO in Zend, trane in Latin, 
thairk in Gothic, dwrch in Mod. Gorman, 
and to our own “through.” (Ibid. 
§ 1018.) 
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which they are etymologically connected. Favd had also appa- 
rently the sense of “ from ” or “ away. * , ' 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

Of conjunctions the most common were uta and -cha (en- 
clitic), "and which corresponded respectively to the Latin et 
and que; va, "or” (compare Latin ve) ; avafM, “thus,” “so” 
(compare Greek oSrw); yatto, “as,” its correlative ;%a, “that;” 
aimm, “ both— and ” (used like the Latin ium — turn) ; avd, “ so 
long”— yaw, “as;” c/(ifd, “all the while”— ydtd, “until;” 
yadiya, “ if j ” and mat iya, “ lest ” (compare the Greek firm). 

, SYNTAX. 

The ordinary rules of Indo-European syntax were (as might 
be suppo.sed) observed in the old Persian. Adjectives agreed 
with their substantives in gender, number, and case. Thus we 
have kara Parsa “ the Persian people,” in the nominative, but 
karam Parmm uta Madam, “ the Persian and Median people,” 
in the accusative ; imdm bumim, “ this earth ” (accus.) ; ahydyd 
bumiydvazarkdyd," oiWm great earth” (gen.)'; Baga vazarka, 
“ a great God ” (nom.) ; hadd vithaifmh Bagaibish, “ with the 
tutelary Gods ” (abl.), &c. Relative pronouns agreed with their 
antecedents in number, gender, and person, but their case de- 
pended on the verb accom])anying them ; as iyam dahyamah, 
tySm mand Auramazddfrdbara, “ this province which Ormazd 
has given me” — imd dahydva, tyk a^m adarshiya, "these 
provinces which I have possessed ” — avam kdram, hya mand 
niya gaubatiya, “ that people which is not called mine,” &c. 

The latter of two substantives was placed in the genitive 
case ; as, Idiahdyathiya khshdyathiydndm, “ king of kings 
Vishstdspahyd putra, “son of Hystaspes,” and the like. The 
genitive case also followed the superlative; as, mathishta 
Bagdndm, “the greatest of the Gods.” 

Verbs commonly governed the accusative, as mdm khahd- 
yathiyam ahmav^, “he made me king;” kfudiatram hauva 


• Cwpara the Sanscrit pdM, wbich has exacUv this meaning. {Bopp, 8 1011 i 

The Greek ira/)a and even the Latin j)cr are probably the same word. ' 
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agarhdyatd, "he seized the empire,” &c. When the force of 
the verb passed on to a second object, that object was expressed 
by the genitive-dative case ; as Auramazdd khshatram mand 
frdbara, "Ormazd granted me the empire;” mand bajvm 
abaratd, "they brought me tribute.” Occasionally a verb 
governed a double accusative, as khshatromshim adinam, “ I 
took the empire from him.” 

Prepositions generally governed the accusative or the ab- 
lative. The accusative followed abiya, “ to,” “ after ; ” athiya, 
“over,” “against,” “ neax atara, “ameng;”panya, “concern- 
ing ; "patiya, “ to,” “ for;” patish, “ in face of ;” upa, “ near;” and 
u 2 >anyo,“over,”“above.” Hadd," viith,” and /iacAd,“from,”took 
the ablative. The locative followed anuva, “ along,” and perhaps 
sometimes patiya and aMsh.* Pasd, “ after,” took a genitive. 

Among the peculiarities of old Persian syntax may be men- 
tioned the following : — (1.) Tlie pronouns had in certain cases 
an enclitic form, wherein they could be attached to almost 
any kind of word : ® e. g. Auramandd-maiya. upaatam ahara, 
“ Oromasdes mihi opem tulit ” — fl^Zamshim avajanam, “ Ego 
eum occidi” — luicMma,, “a me” — mdm Auramazdd patuva, 
ntdvaa,iy& khahatmm, utd tyaraaiya, kartam, “Me Oromazdes 
protegat, et mihi imperium, et quod a me factum. ” (2 ) Adjec- 
tives, instead of simply accompanying their substantives, were 
often joined ^ them by the relative pronoun hya, the relative 
being in such cases attracted into the case of the noun, e.g.kdra 
hya Immitriya, kdram tyam Mddam, pathim tyam ra^tam, &c. 
(3.) The genitive of the personal pronoun was usually employed 
in the place of a possessive pronoun : e g. man^ badaka, “ meus 
servus ” (lit. “ md servus ”) ; amlikham tavmd, “ nostra familia ” 
(lit. “ nostrAm familia ”), &c. Sometimes a redundant relative 
accompanied these expressions ; as, hy& amdkham taumd, " quas 
nostrum fiunilia,” i.e. “familia nostra.” (4.) The substantive 
verb was most commonly omitted from a sentence^' as Adam 
Kurush, “^Ego Cyrus ” — i.e. “ Ego mm Cjmis.” 

^ See the remarks of Spiegel {AUper^ pronominal suffix. 
sUche Keilinachriftenf pp, 172)178.) • Compare the Sanscrit. {Williami, 

* The exceptions are verbs and ad- Sanscrit Gratma/r, § 839.) 
jecUves, which seem never to take a 
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In conclusion, a passage is subjoined, accompanied by an 
interlinear Latin translation, whereby the close sira^arity of the 
syntactical construction, and order of the words, in the Latin 
and the Old Persian will be apparent. 

Bcuga mza/rha Auraimzdd, hya imdm humim hya awm 

Deus magnus Oromasdes, qiii hanc tperram dedit, qui istud 


asmdnam add, 

hya 

martiyam addy 

hya shiydtim add 

martiyahyd. 

coelum, dedit, 

qui 

hominem dedit, 

qui felicitatem dedit 

homini, 

hya JDdryamm khshdyathiyam 

alcunauthy ai/vam 

paruvandm 

qui Darium 

rdfeem 

fecit, turn 

multorum 

IMiAycdhiyamf 

aivam 

paruvandm 

framdtaram, Adam 

Ddryavuihy 

regem, 

turn 

multomm 

< 

dominum. Ego (sum) Dai-ius, 

Jchhdyathiya 

vasarka^ 

hhshdyathiya 

khshdyathiydndmy 

khshdyathiya 

rex 

magnuS; 

, rex 

regum, 

rex 


dahyundm 

provincianim 

vizpazandndnit khshdyathiya 

a-multis-gentibus- rex 

habitatarum, 

ahydyd 

hujus 

humiyd 

terree 

vam'kdyd duridpiyay Viihtdgpakyd putray 
magnffl lat5-patentis, Hystaspis filius, 

Hakhdmanishiya ; 
Achsemeuius ; 

Pdrsay 

Persa, 

Pdrsahyd 

Persaj 

putray Ariyay Ariya chUra 

liliuB, Arius, ex Aria stirpe. 

Thdtiya JDdryavush 

Dicit Darius 

« 

khshdyathiya . 

: Yashnd Auramazddhd imd 

dahydra tyd 

adam 


rex : Gratis Oromazdis hoe (sunt) proviucias quafi ego 

agarhdyam apataram, fmhd Pdnd, AdamdiMw, patiyakkshaiya. Hand 


obtinui 

longibs 

a 

Perside. Ego illas 

rexi. 

Mihi 

hajim 

abara , . 

• ha. 

Tyashdm 

hachdma 

athahya, 

ava 

tributum 

« 

tulerunt 

, , . 

Quod iilis 

h me 

dictum est, 

illud 

akunava. 

Ddtam 

tya 

wand, aita 

addri. 



fecerunt. 

Jussum 

quod 

h me, id 

servatum est 




WRITINa. 

The ordinary Persian writing was identical with that which 
has been described in the second volume of this work as Median, 
A cuneifom alphabet, consisting of some thirty-six *or thirty* 
seven forms, expressive of twenty-three distinct sounds, sufficed 
for the wants of the people, whose language was simple and 
devoid of phonetic luxuriance. Writing was from left to right. 
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as with the Arian nations generally. Words were separated 
from one anothey by an oblique wedge ^ ; and were divided 
at any point at which the writer happened to reach the end of 
a line. Enclitics were joined without any break to the words 
which they accompanied. 

The Persian writing which has come down to us is almost 
entirely upon stone. It comprises various rock tablets/ a 
number of inscriptions upon buildings/ and a few short legends 
upon vases* and cylinders.^ It is in every case incised or cut 
into the material. The letters are of various sizes, some (as 
those at Elwend) reacliing a length of about two inches, others 


* Far the most important of these is 
the great rock-inscription at Behistun, 
first published by Sir H. Rawlinson in 
the year 1846 {Journal of ttie Aiialic 
vol, X. part, i.), and since edited 
by Spiegel {AUpermch. KdlimchrifU pp. 
2-45). Next to this may be placed the 
inscriptions on the tomb of Darius at 
Nakhsh-i-Rustam, edited by Sir H. 
Rawlinson in the Asiatic Societ fs Journal 
(vol. xi. pp. 291-313 ; vol. xii. App. pp. 
xix-xxi), one of which had been pre- 
viously published by Lassen {Zeitschrift 
de8Morg€nland€8,\o\.yi. pp. 81 otseqq.). 
In the tliird rank come the two inscrip- 
tions of Darius and Xerxes near the 
foot of Mount Elwend, in the vicinity 
of the town of Hamadan. These in- 
scriptions were fir^t edited by Burnouf 
{MiVMtvre mr deux Inscrij^ims cunei- 
forms trouvies pr^s d' Bamadan, Juin, 
1836). They are given very incoiTectly by 
M. Flandin ( Voyage en Perse, “Planches 
Anciennes,” tom. i. pis. 26 and 27). 
Lastly may be named the short rock 
inscription of Xerxes at Van (Lassen, 
in the Zeitschrift^ vol. vi. pp. 145 et 
seqq. ; Rawlinson, in As. Soe, Journ. vol. 
xi. pp. 334-336). 

*The most important of these are 

1. A short legend of Cyrus, several 
times repeated, at Murghab (Pasargadae). 
This was first copied by Sir W, Ouseley 
{TraveUt vol. iif pi. xlix. fig. 5). It was 
recognis^ as containing the name of 
Cyrus by Grotefend. (See Heeren's 
Asiatio NatwnSi vol. ii. p. 362, E. T.) 

2. Numerous legends of Darius and 
Xerxes, together with one of Artaxerxes 
Ochus, at Persepolis. These have been 


edited by t»a8sen, by Sir H. Rawlinson, 
and by S})iegel. 3. Two legends of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon at Susa, discovered 
by Mr. Loftus in 1851-2, and edited by 
Mr. Norris in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, vol. xv. pp. 157-162. 4. A mu- 
tilated legend of Darius on a stone i\ear 
Suez, first copied by M. De Rozi6re, and 
published in the Description de VEgypte 
(vol. i. pp. 265-275 ; Planches, vol. v. 
pi. 29, figs. 1 to 4). This legend has 
been corrected and restored by Sir H. 
Rawlinson {Journal of As. Society, vol. 
xi. p. 313). 

* The vase inscriptions are the fol- 
lowing ; — 1. One of Xerxes on the vase 
of Caylus, which is accompanied by 
transcripts in the Scythic, Babylonian, 
and Egyptian languages. (See Caylus, 
RecueU d*Antiquil6s, tom. v. pi. xxx. ; 
and compare As. Soc. Journal, vol. xL p. 
339.) 2. A duplicate of this on a vase 
discovered at Halicarnassus by Mr. 
Newton. (See Birch in Newton’s flali- 
camassus, vol ii. pp. 667-670.) 3. A 
legend of Xerxes on several fragments 
of vases discovered at Susa by Mr. 
Loftus (Loftus, ChMm and Susiana, 
p. 409). And 4. An inscription of an 
Artaxerxes (Ochus?) on a porphyry 
vase in the treasury of St. Mark’s at 
Venice {Journal of Asiatic Society, vol. 
xi. p. 347). This inscription is accom- 
panied by an Egyptian transcript. 

* There are two legends on cylinders. 
One is on the signet-cylinder of Dariiu 
(figured al^ve, p. 227). The other is 
on the seal of a certain Arsaces, the 
son of Athiyabusanes. See Lajard’s 
CuUe de Mithra, pi. xxxii. fig. 1.) 
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(those; for instance, on the vases) not exceeding the sixth of an 
inch.® The inscriptions cover a space of at leasl^ a hundred and 
•eighty years, commencing with Cyrus, and terminating with 
Artaxerxes Ochus, the successor of Mnemon. The style of the 
writing is, on the whole, remarkably uniform, the latter inscrip- 
tions containing only two characters unknown to the earlier 
times. Orthography, however, and grammar are in these later 
inscriptions greatly changed, the character of the changes being 
indicative of coiTiiption and decline, unless, indeed, we are to 
ascribe them to mere ignorance on the part of the engravers.® 
There can be little doubt that, besides the cuneiform character, 
which was only .suited for ^inscriptions, the Persians employed a 
cursive writing for common literary purposes.*^ Ctesias informs 
us that the royal archives were written on parchment;® and 
there is abundant evidence that writing was an art perfectly 
familiar to the educated Persian.® It might have been supposed 
that the Pehlevi, as the lineal descendant of the Old Persian 
language, would have, furnished valuable assistance towards 
solving the question of what character the Persians employed 
commonly : but the alphabetic type of the Pehlevi inscriptions 
is evidently Semitic; and it would thus. seem that the old 
national modes of writing had been completely lost before the 
establishment by Ardeshir, son of Babek, of the new Persian 
Empire.^® 


* Caylus, Recmil d'AntiquiUs. tom. v. 

p. 81. 

® gee tlio remarks of Sir H. Rawlin- 
BOii in the JourvM of the Asiatic kociety, 
vol. xi. pp. 342-346. 

’ Compare above, vol. ii. p. 370. 


" Ap. Diod. Sic. il 32, § 4. Compare 
Nic. Dam. Fr. 10. 

• Herod, iii, 128, 138 ; v. 14 : vii. 
100 ; Thucyd t 129 ; Ac. 

Sk H. Rawlineon in the Jcmmatl of * 
the Asiatic SocUty, vol. x. p. 51. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ARCmTECTURB AND OTHER ARTS. 


ISpvro [4 fUyat fiMiXeit] h Xairott f) Eic/9oT<imj .... Baviuarhv hrixiop 
jScMrtXeuH' oUov, koI itcpl§6Kov, xpvaip koI •ii\iKTp(p ical ikiipayri iaTpamovTa' rvXSnis 
re ToXXo! kqX (nmexea, rrp68vpd re trvxeoU elpy6peva ffTaSiois dir’ i\Mi\uv, Sipans 
re xaXxais xal relxesi peyaKoU iSixipiero. — Oe Mundo, vi. p. 637. 

• 

If in the old world the fame of the Persians, as builders and 
artists, fell on the whole below that of the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians — ^their instructors in art, no less than in letters and 
science — it was not so much that they had not produced works 
worthy of comparison with those which adorned Babylon and 
Nineveh, as that, boasting less antiquity and less originality 
than those primitive races, they did not strike in the same way 
the imagination of the lively Greeks, who moreover could not 
but feel a certain jealousy of artistic successes, which had re- 
warded the efforts of a living and rival people. It happened, 
moreover, that the Persian masterpieces were less accessible 
to the Greeks than the Babylonian, and hence there was actually 
less knowledge of their real character in the time when Greek 
literature was at its best. Herodotus and Xenophon, who im- 
pressed on their iStfuntrymen true ideas of the grandeur *and 
magnificence of the Mesopotamian structures,^ never penetrated 
to Persia Proper, and perhaps never beheld a real Persian 
building.* Ctesias, it is true, as a resident at the AchaBmenian 
Court for seventeen years,* must certainly have seen Susa and 


1 See Herod. L 98, 178-187 ; XexL 
Anah, iii 4, §§ 6-10. 

3 If Herodotus visited Susa (as is 
generally supposed), he must have seen 
the pala^ winch was there erected by 
Darius Hystaspis (Loftus, ChMcea am 


SatkmOf pp. 864-878). But it may well 
be questioned whether his travris ex- 
tended so far. 

* Diod. Sic. il 82, § 4; Tzetz. ChUiod, 
i. 82-85. 
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Ecbatana^ if not even Persepolis, and he therefore must have 
been well acquainted with the character of Persia(ii palaces ; but, 
so far as appears from the fragments of his work which have 
come down to us, ho said but little on the subject of these 
edifices. It was not until Alexander led his cohorts across tlie 
chain of Zagi'os to the high plateau beyond, that a proper esti- 
mate of the gi'eat Persian buildings could be made; and then 
the most magnificent of them all was scarcely seen before it was 
laid in ruins.^ The barbarous act of the great Macedonian con- 
queror, in committing the palace of Persepolis to the flames, 
tended to prevent a full recognition of the real greatness of 
Persian art even after th^ Greeks had occupied the country ; 
but we find from this iime a certain amount of acknowledgment 
of its merits— a certain number of passages, which, like that 
which forms the heading to this chapter, admit alike its grandeur 
and its magnificence ® 

If, however, the ancients did less than justice to the efforts of 
the Persians in architecture, sculpture, and the kindred arts, 
modems have, on the contrary, given them rather an undue 
prominence. From the middle of the seventeenth century, 
when Europeans first began freely to penQtrate the East, the 
Persian ruins, especially those of Persepolis, drew the marked 
attention cf travellers ; and in times when the site of Babylon 
had attracted but scanty notice, and that of Nineveh and the 
other great Assyrian cities was almost unknown, English, French, 
and German savans measured, described, and figured the Persian 
remains with a copiousness and exactness that left little to 
desire. Chardin, the elder Niebuhr, Xe Brun, Ouseley, Ker 
Porter,® exerted themselves with the most praiseworthy zeal to 
represent folly and faithfully the marvels of the ''Chehl Minar;” 
and these persevering efforts were followed within no very 
lengthy period by the splendid and exhaustive works of the 


* Arrian, £xp, Ale». iii. 18 ; Strab, 
XV. 3, § 6. 


* See especially Polyb. x. 27 ; an( 
Strab. XV. 3, §§ 3, 6. 

® Chardin’s work {Voyage en 
2 vols. 4to.) was published in 1674, L 


c 

Bnin’s {Voyage au Levant) in 1704, the 
elder Niebuhr’s {Rdse nach Arahien^ 2 
vols.) in 1766, Ouseley’s {TraveUf Svols. 
4to.) between 1814 and 1823, and Ker. 
Porter’s {Trweek in Georgia. Perdtu Ate, 
2 vols. 4to.) in 1821. 
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Baron Texier^ and of MM. Flandin and Coste.® Persepolis rose 
again from its ashes in the superb and costly volumes of these 
latter writers, who represented on the grandest scale, and in the 
most finished way, not only the actual but the ideal — not only 
the present but the past — placing before our eyes at once the 
fullest and completest views of the existing ruins, and also resto- 
rations of the ancient structures, some of them warm with colour 
and gilding,® which, though to a certain extent imaginary, pro- 
bably give to a modem the best notion that it is now possible 
to form of an old Persian edifice. 

It is impossible within the limits of the present work, and 
with the resources at the author’s coipmand, to attempt a com- 
plete description of the Persian remains, or to vie with writers 
who had at their disposal all the modem means of illustration. 
By the liberality of a well-known authority on architecture,^® he 
is able to present his readers with certain general views of the 
most important structures; and he also enjoys the advantage of 
illustrating some of the most curious of the details with en- 
gravings from a set of photographs recently taken. Tliese last 
have, it is believed, an accuracy beyond that of any drawings 
hitherto made, and .will give a better idea, than words could 
possibly do, of the merit of the sculptures. With these helps, 
and with the addition of reduced copies from some of MM. 
Flandin and Ceste’s plates, the author hopes to be able to make 
his account fairly intelligible, and to give his readers the oppor- 
tunity of forming a tolerably correct judgment on the merit of 
the Persian art in comparison with that of Babylon and Assjjria. 

Persian architectural ,art displayed itself especially in two 


^ JDeicnptumdeTArmimefdelaPmef 
etdela MisopotamU, 2 vols. folio, Paris, 
Didot. 1842-1852. 

■ This magnificent work, the product 
of a French Government Commission 
under the cele^ated Eugene Bumouf, 
is entitled simply “ tn Pme,** It 
is in six vohunes, folio, one volume con- 
taining the “Travels,** and the other five 
being devotea to plates. It bears no 
date, but was published, I believe^ be- 
tween 1845 and 1850. 


* See especially the beautiful plate 
(No. 112) with which the third volume 
of the Voyage en Perse o\o8&i, 

Mr. James Fergusson, author of 
the History of ArchUecturey the Palaces 
of Nineveh owd Persepolis Pestered, &c. 
To Mr. FergusBon*8 kindness the writer 
of this work was also indebted for 
several of the illustrations of Assyrian 
architecture contained in the fixet 
volume. 
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forms of building— the palace and the tomb. Temples were 
not perhaps unknown in Persia/ though mucjiv of the worship 
may always have been in the open air j but temples, at least 
until the time of Artaxerxes Mnemon,® were insignificant, and 
neither attracted the attention of contemporaries, nor were of 
such a character as to leave traces of themselves to after times. 
The palaces® of the Persian kings, on the other hand, and the 
sepulchres which they prepared for themselves,* are noticed by 
manyancient writers as objects of interest j and, notwithstanding 
certain doubts which have been raised in recent years,® it seems 
tolerably certain that they are to be recognised in the two chief 
classes of ancient ruins which still exist in the country. 

The Persian palatial buildings, of which traces remain, are 
four in number. One was situated at Ecbatana, the Median 
capital, and was a sort of adjunct to the old residence of the 
Median kings.® Of this only a very few vestiges have been 
hitherto found; and we can merely say that it appears to have 
been of the same general character with the edifices which will 
be hereafter described. Another was built by Darius and his 
son Xerxes on the great mound of Susa ; and of this we have 
the ground-plan, in a great measure, and. various interesting 
details.’ A third stood within the walls of the city of Persepolis,* 
but of this not much more is left than of the construction at 
Ecbatana. Finally, there was in the neighbourhood of Perse- 
polis, but completely distinct from the town, the Great Palace, 
which, as the chief residence, at any rate of the later kings. 


' The statement of Herodotus to this 
effect (i 130), echoed by Strabo (xv. 3, 
§ 13) is rendered, to say the least, very 
doubtful by the Behistun Inscription, 
where Darius (according to the best 
cuneiform scholars) states that he “re- 
built temples which Gomates had “ de- 
stroyed.” {Beh, Ins, col. i. par. 14. 
§ 6 ). 

* SeeBerosuSjFr.ld. Compare Polyb, 
x.27,§12. 

* Herod, v. 63 ; .^schyl. Fm, 8, 4, 
161 ; Strab. xv. 3, §§ 8, 6, &c. 

* Ctes. Exc. Pers. § 16 ; Arrian, Exp, 
Alex, iii. 22 j Diod. Sic. xvii. 71, § 7. 

^ Mr. Fergusson holds that the ruins 


near Istakr, commonly regarded bjr thp 
royal palace of the Persian kings, cannot 
have been the place where they resided, 
since the buildings there were, bethinks, 
quite unfit for a residence. He calls 
them “temple-palaces,” or “palace-tem- 
ples,” and regards them as little more 
than high altars for the fire-worship. 
(See his Palaces of Ni/nmh a/nd Perse^ 
poZw, pp. 186-196.) t 

• See above, vol. ii. pp. 266, 267. 

^ Loftus, Chaldcea and Suinana, pp, 
864-378. 

* Flandin, Voyage en i*erse, pp. 69, 
70. Compare “Planches Andennes,” 
tom. il pis. 68 and 61. 
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Alexander burnt, and of which the remains still to he seen are 
ample, constituting “by far the most remarkable group of 
buildings now existing in this part of Asia.”* 

It is to this last edifice, or group of edifices, that the reader’s 
attention will be specially directed in the following pages. Here 
the greatest of the Persian monarchs seem to have built the 



greatest of their works. Here the ravages of time and Jjar- 
barism, sadly injurious as they may have been, have had least 
eflfect. Here, moreover, modem research has spent its chief 
efforts, excavations having been made, measurements effected, 
and ground-plans laid down with accuracy. In describing the 
Persepolitan buildings we have aids which mostly fail us else- 
where — charts, plans, drawings in extraordinary abundance and 
often of higt artistic value, elaborate descriptions, even photo- 
graphs. If the describer has still a task of some difficulty to 


• Fergusson, HandbooJs of Arckitecturey vol. i. p. 188 . 
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perform, it is because an overplus of material is apt to cause 
almost as much embarrassment as too poor and scanty a supply. 

The building at Persepolis are placed upon a vast platform. 
It was the practice of the Persians, as of the Assyrians and 
Babylonians,^® to elevate their palaces in this way. They thus 
made them at once more striking to the eye, more dignified, 
and more easy to guard. In Babylonia an elevated habitation 
was also more healthy and more pleasant, being raised above the 
reach of many insects, and laid open to the winds of heaven, 
never too boisterous in that climate. ^Perhaps the Assyrians 
and Persians, in their continued use of the custom, to some 
extent followed a fashion, elevating their royal residences, not 
so much for security or comfort, as because it had come to be 
considered that a palace ought to have a lofty site, and to look 
down on the habitations of meaner men ; but, however this 
may have been, the custom certainly prevailed, and at Perse- 
I)oiis we have, in an almost perfect condition, this first element 
of a Persian palace. 

The platform at Persepolis is built at the foot of a high range 
of rocky hills, on which it abuts towards the east. It is com- 
posed of solid masses of hewn stone, which were united by 
metal clamps, prolJably of iron or lead.^* The masses were not 
cut to a uniform size, nor even always to a right angle, but were 
fitted together with a certain amount of irregularity, which will 
be the best understood from the woodcut overleaf. Many of the 
blocks were of enormous size;^^ and their quarrying, transport, 
and elevation to their present places, imply very considerable 
mechanical skill. They were laid so as to form a perfectly 


Supra, vol. i. p. 279 ; rol. iL p. 
650. 

“ It is uncertain whether the whole 
platform is artificial, or whether the 
natural rock was not levelled and made 
use of to some extent. MM. Flandin 
and Ooste are of opinion that the site 
was chosen on account of its presenting 
a sort of natural platform, which only 
required a certain amount of levelling 
and squaring to become what it is. 

Lead and iron were the materials 
used for clamping stones together at 

VOL. III. 


Babylon (Herod, i. 186; Diod. Sic. ii. 
8, § 2). The shape of the clamps at 
Persepolis was like a solid ]][[, consisting 
of two nearly equilateral triangles united 
at the apex. (See the woodcut, p. 279.) 
All the metal has been ruthlessly plun- 
dered. 

M. Flandin speaks of there being 
many blocks ranging from 16 to 17 
metres (49 to 55 feet) in length, and 
from two to three metres (6 J to 9^ feet) 
broad* ( Voj/affc tn P&rUy p. 77.) 


T 
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smooth perpendicular wall, the least height of which above the 
plain below is twenty feet.'^ The outline of the platform wa^ 
somewhat irregular. Speaking roughly, we may call it an 
oblong square, with a breadth about two-thirds of its length 



Masonry of Great Platform, Persepolis. 


but this description, unless qualified, will give an idea of far 
greater uniformity than actually prevails. Thq most serious 
irregularity is on the north side, the general line of which is 
not parallel to the south side, nor at right angles with the 
wesV?m one,“ but forms with the general line of the western 
an angle of about eighty degrees. The cause of this deviation 
lay probably in the fact that, on this side, a low rocky spur ran 
out from the mountain-range in this direction,” and that it was 


** The early travellers thought that 
the original height of the platform was 
1 0 or 20 feet more (Ker Porter, TravdSy 
vol. i. p. 685). But MM. Flandin and 
Coste found reason to think that the 
height had never been much more ihsu 
it is now. 

Ker Porter gives as the length 
of the platform 1425 feet, and as its 
greatest breadth 926 feet. M. Flandin 


makes the measures respectively 1519 
and 938 feet (463 and 286 mitres). 
Mr. Fergusson assumes the length to 
be 1500, and the greatest breadth 950 
feet 

Here I follow MM. Flandin and 
Coste, whose accurate survey corrected 
the vague impressions of former tra- 
vellers. 

This spur was never entirely re* 
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thouglit desirable to accommodate the line of the structure to 
the natural irregularities of the ground- In addition to the 
irregularity of general outline thus produced, there is another 
of such perpetual occurrence that it must be regarded as an 
essential element of the original design, and therefore probably 
as approving itself to the artistic notions of the builder. This 
is the occurrence of frequent angular projections and indenta- 
tions, which we remark on all three sides of the platform 
equally, and which would therefore seem to have been regarded 
in Persia, no less than ip Assyria,^® as ornamental.^® 

The whole of the platform is not of a uniform height. On 
the contrary, it seems to have been composed, as originally built, 
of several quite distinct terraces. Three of these still remain, 
ekhibiting towards the west a very marked difference of eleva- 
tioa The lowest of the three is on the south side, and it may 
therefore be termed the Southern Terrace. It extends from east 
to west a distance of about 800 feet, with a width of about 170 or 
180, and has an elevation above the plain of from twenty to 
twenty-three feet.^ Opposite to this, on the northern side of the 
platform, is a second terrace, more than three times the breadth 
of the southern one, which may be called, by way of distinction, 
the Northern Terrace. This has an elevation above the plain 
of thirty-five feet,* Intermediate between these two is the great 
Central or Upper Terrace, standing forty-five feet above the 
plain, having a length of 770 feet along the west face of the 
platform, and a width of about 400.® Upon this Upper Terrace 
were^ situated almost all the great and important buildings. 

The erection of a royal residence on a platform composed of 


moved. Remains of it are still to be 
seen at the N. W. mnier of the platform, 
both inside and outside the boundary 
wall. (See the plan, Mandin, Voyage en 
PersBy pi. 67.) 

“ S^ vol. i p. 280. 

” M. Flandin says of the effect pro- 
duced by these irregularities EUes 
Tompent la numotome que n’aurait pas 
manqud de produire k Toeil la grande 
muraille, si elle efft suivi une liime 
droite.” (VoyagCy p. 76.) 

* Fergusson, Palace$y p. 97 ; Ker Por- 


ter, TravdSy vol. i. pp. 583, 584, 

* Fergusson, 1. s. c. 

• Mr. Fergusson prefers to speak of 
the Central Terrace as extending, like 
the others, the entire width of the plat- 
form {Palamy p. 97) ; but he allows that 
in reality the high level stops at the 
eastern ^e of the platform on which 
stands the CheJU Mina/ty or ** Forty 
Columns,’* the great building beyond 
(his “Hall of a Hundred Columns**) 
being on the level of the Northern Ter- 
race (p. 98),. 
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several terraces involved the necessity of artificial ascents, 
which the Pefsian architects managed by means of broad and 
solid staircases.^ These staircases constitute one of the most 
remarkable features of the place, and seem to deserve careful 
and exact description. 

The first, and grandest in respect of scale, is on the west 
front of the platform towards its northern end, and leads up 
from the plain to the summit of the northern terrace, furnishing 
the only means by which the platform can even now be ascended. 
It consists of two distinct sets of steps, each composed of two 
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Ground-plan of Great Staircase. 



flights, with a broad landing-place between them, the steps 
thomselves running at right angles to the platform wall, and 
the two lower flights diverging, while the two upper onejf con- 
verge to a common landing-place on the top. The slope of the 
stairs is so gentle that, though each step has a convenient width, 
the height of a step is in no case more than from three to four 
inches. It is thus easy to ride horses both up and down the 
staircase, and travellers are constantly in the habit of ascending 
and descending it in this way.® 

The width of the staircase is twenty-two feet — space suffi- 
cient to allow of ten horsemen ascending each flight of steps 


^ In the Assyrian palaces the ascents 
were sometimes by inclined planes. (See 
vol. i, p. 299, note \) 


® Ker Porter, TravdSj vol. i. p. 685 j 
Flandin, Voyagt en Pme^ p. 77. 
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abreast.* Altogether this ascent^ which is on a plan unknown 
elsewhere, is pronounced to be " the noblest example of a flight 
of stairs to be found in any part of the world.” ^ It does not 
project beyond the line of the platform whereto it leads, but is, 
as it were, taken out of it. 

The next, and in some respects the most remarkable of all 
the staircases, conducts from the level of the northern platform 
to that of the central or upper terrace. This staircase fronts 
northward, and opens on the view as soon as the first staircase 
(A on the plan) has been ascended, lying to the right of the 
spectator at the distance of about fifty or sixty yards. It con- 
sists of four single flights ‘of steps, two of which are central, 
facing one another, and leading to a projecting landing-place 
(5), about twenty feet in width ; while the two others are on 
either side of the central flights, distant from them about 
twenty-one yards. The entire length of this staircase is 212 
feet; its greatest projection in front of the line of the terrace 
whereon it abuts, is thirty-six feet.® The steps, which are 
sixteen feet wide, rise in the same gentle way as those of the 
lower or platform staircase. The height of each is under four 
inches ; and thus there are thirty-one steps in an ascent of ten 
feet.® 

The feature which specially distinguishes this staircase from 
the lower one already described is its elaborate ornamentation. 
The platform staircase is perfectly plain. The entire face which 
this staircase presents to the spectator is covered with sculptures. 
In the first place, on the central projection, which is divided 
perpendicularly into three compartments, are represented, in 
the spandrils on either side, a lion devouring a bull, and in the 
compartment between the spandrils eight colossal Persian 
guardsmen,^® armed with spears and either with sword or 
shield. Further, above the lion and bull, towards the edge of 

I. 

ISieeirenf AdaUe NaiiofUf toI. i. p. imdCoste. (Vovageen Pene,p.SS.) 
147,E. T. • Flandin, p. 86. 

» Feigufiflon, Palaces, pp. 102, 103. » Flandin, pla. 91, lOO, and 101. 

* TheM measures an taken from Ker Eer Porter makes the number only 
Porter {TraMls, vol. i p. 694). They seven. {Traxds, p. 696.) 
agree nearly with those oi MM. Flandin 



Propylaea^ Chehl Mina?, and Palace of Darius, from top of Great Stairs, Persepolis. (From Fergusson). 



Parapet Wall of Staircase, Persepolis (restored). Interior view. (From Flandin). 


and ajong the whole of its inner face, were a set of small 
figures, guardsmen habit ed like those in the central compart- 
ment, but carrying mostly a bow 
and quiver instead of a shield. 
Along tlie extreme edge of the 
parapet externally was a narrow 
border thickly set with rosettes. 
Next, in the long spaces be- 
twe» a. cmtol iu.d 

those on either side them^ 

the spandrils contain repetitions of the lion and bull sculpture, 
while between them and the central stairs the face of the wall 
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is divided horizontally into three bands, each of which has been 
ornamented with a continuous row of figures. The highest row 
of the three is unfortunately mutilated, the upper portion of 
all the bodies being lost in consequence of their having been 
sculptured upon a parapet wall built originally to protect the 
edge of the terrace, but now fallen away.^^ The middle and 
lowest rows are tolerably perfect, and possess considerable in- 
terest, as well as some artistic merit. The entire scene repre- 
sented on the right side seems to be the bringing of tribute 
or presents to the monarch by the various nations under his 
sway. On the left-hand side this subject was continued to a 
certain extent ; but the greater part? of ^he space was occupied 
by representations of guards and officers of the couit, the guards 
being placed towards the centre, and, as it were, keeping the 
main stairs, while the officers were at a greater distance. The 
three rows of figures were separated from one another by nar- 
row bands, thickly set with rosettes.^® 

The builder of this magnificent work was not content to leave 
it to history or tradition to connect his name with his construc- 
tion, but determined to make the work itself the means of 
perpetuating his memory. In three conspicuous parts of the 
staircase, slabs were left clear of sculpture, undoubtedly to 
receive inscriptions commemorative of the founder. The places 
selected were the front of the middle staircase, the exact centre 
of the whole work, and the space adjoining the spandrils to the 
extreme right and the extreme left. In one instance alone, 
however, was this part of the work completed. On the jfight 
hand, or western extremity of the staircase, an inscription of 
thirty lines in the old Persian language informs us that the con- 
structor was " Xerxes, the Great King, the King of Kings, the 
son of King Darius, the Achsemenian.” The central and left- 
hand tablets, intended probably for Babylonian and Scythic 


” Ker PortCT, yol. i. p. 604. 

Representations of the sculptures 
on this staircase are given by Sir R. Ker 
Porter (vol. i. pis. 37 to 43), and by 
mm. Flandin and Coste {Viyyage en 
PerHt ‘‘Planches Anciennes,” torn. ii. 
pis. 91 to 110 ). A small portion of the 


sculpture on the left-hand side is repre- 
sented below, p. 336, 

” Rich, Journey to Pmepolis^ p. 253 ; 
Flandin, pi. 90. (The inscription itself 
is given, pL 111 , but is engraved 
down!) 
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translations of the Persian legend^ were never inscribed, and 
remain blank to the present day. v 

The remaining staircases will not require very lengthy or 
elaborate descriptions. They are six in number, and consist, 
in most instances, of a double flight of steps, similar to the 
central portion of the staircase which has been just described. 
Two of them (e and f) belonged to the building marked as the 
“ Palace of Darius ” on the plan, and gave entrance to it from 
the central platform, above which it is elevated about fourteen 
or fifteen feet. Two others (c and d) belonged to the " Palace of 
Xerxes.” These led up to abroad paved space in front of that 
building, which formed a terrace, elevated about ten feet above 
the general level of the central platform. Their position was at 
the two ends of the terrace, opposite to one another ; but in 
other respects they cannot be said to have matched. The 
eastern, which consisted of two double flights,^ was similar in 
general arrangement to the staircase hy which the platform was 
mounted from the plain, excepting that it was not recessed, but 
projected its full breadth beyond the line of the terrace. It 
was decidedly the more elegant of the two, and evidently formed 
the main approach. It was adorned with <the usual bull and 
lion combats, with figures of guardsmen,* and with attendants 
carrying articles needed for the table or the toilet.® The 
inscriptions upon it declare it to be the work oPXerxes. The 
western staircase was composed ' merely of two single flights, 
facing one another, with a narrow landing-place between them. 
It was ornamented like the eastern, but somewhat less elabo- 
rately.* 


* It is thus described by Ker Porter 
{Travdiy vol. i. p. 665), Flandin {Voycuge 
en PersCf p. 110), and Hr. Fergusson, 
{PataceSt p. 101) ; but one of M. Flan- 
^n’s plates represents the flights as 
triple, the landing-place between the 
two main flights being divided into two 
portions by an ascent of three or four 
steps pla(m at right angles to the prin- 
cipcd stairs. Planches Anciennes,*’ 
tom. iii. pi. 137.) 

* The Hon and bull combat was four 
times repeated. The guardsmen were 


chiefly at the sides of the staircase, 
where it projected in front of the ter- 
race. (Flandin, pis. 182, 183.) 

* Flandin, pi. 187. In the accom- 
panying woodcut these attendants are 
incorrectly represented as guards. 

* There were ten guards, armed with 
spears, quivers, and bows, and three 
inscriptions on the fa 9 ade of these stairs, 
with lion and bull combat on either 
(q)andril. The parapet wall bore figures 
of attendants. (Flandin, pi. 186.) 




last Stairs of Palace of Xerxes. (From Fergusson) 
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A staircase, very similar to this last, but still one with certain 
peculiarities, was built by Artaxerxes Ochus, at the west side of 
the Palace of Darius, in order to give it a second entrance. 
There the spandrils have the usual figures of the lion and 
bull ; but the intermediate space is somewhat unusually ar- 
ranged. It is divided vertically and horizontally into eight 
squared compartments, three on either side, and two in the 
middle.® The upper of these two contains nothing but a winged 
circle, the emblem of Divinity being thus placed reverently by 
itself. Below, in a compai*tment of double size, is an inscription 
of Ochus, barbarous in language, but very religious in tone.® 
The six remaining co^ipaf tments had each four figures, repre- 
senting tribute-bearers introdueed to the royal presence by a 
court ofiicer. 



Staircase of Artixxerxcs, Persepolis. Existing condition. 


The other, and original, staircase to this palace (/ on the 
plan) was towards the north, and led up to the great portico, 
which was anciently its sole entrance. Two flights of steps, 
facing each other, conducted to a paved s|)ace of equal extent 
with the portico and projecting in front of it about five feet. 
On the base of the staircase were sculptures in a single line — 
the lion and bull in either spandril — and between the spandrils 
eighteen colossal guardsmen, nine facing either way towards a 
central inscription, which was repeated in other languages on 
slabs placed between the guardsmen and the bulls.^ Above the 
spandrils, on the parapet which fenced the stairs, was a line of 
figures representing attendants bringing into the palace mate- 


« Flandin, pi. 120. 

• Journal of the Asiatic Society^ voL x. pp. 341, 342. 
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rials for the banquet. A similar line adorned the inner wall of 
the staircase.^ 

Opposite to this, at the distance of about thirty-two yards, 
was another very similar staircase, leading up to the portico of 
another building, erected (apparently) by Artaxerxes Ochus,® 
which occupied the south-western comer of the upper platform. 
The sculptures here seem to have been of the usual character, 
but they are so mutilated that no very decided opinion can be 
passed upon them. 

Last of all, a staircase of a very peculiar cfiaracter Qi on the 
plan) requires notice. This is a flight of steps cut in the solid 
rock,*^ which leads up from the southern terrace to the upper 
one, at a point intervening between the* south-western ediflee, 
or palace of Artaxerxes, and the palace of Xerxes, or central 
southern edifice. These steps are singular in facing the terrace 
to which they lead, instead of being placed sideways to it. They 
are of rude construction, being without a parapet, and wholly 
devoid of sculpture or other ornamentation. They furnish the 
only communication between the southern and central terraces. 

It is a peculiarity of the Persepolitan ruins that they are not 
continuous, but present to the modem inquirer the appearance, 
at any rate, of a number of distinct buildings. Of these the 
platform altogether contains ten, five of which are of large size, 
while the remainder are comparatively insignificant. 

Of the five large buildings four stand upon the central or 
upper terrace, while one lies east of that terrace, between it and 
the mountains. The four upon the central terrace comprise 
three buildings made up of several sets of chambers, together 
with one great open pillared hall, to which are attached no 
subordinate apartments. The three complex edifices will be 
here termed " palaces,” and will take the names of their respec- 
tive founders, Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes Ochus; the fourth 


^ Flandin, 115 and 121 hU. See 
the woodcut, p. 286. 

* An inscription of Artaxerxes Ochus, 
taken from this staircase, is given by 
Rich in his Jov/rney to PefrsepolU (pi. 
xxiii.), and by Flandin— very incor- 


rectly — ^in his Voyage (“Planches An- 
ciennes,’* tom. iil pi. 129) ; where there 
is a representation also of the scanty 
remains of the staircase. 

• Rich, Journey to Peree^lie^ p. 255. 
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will be called the 
''Gre^t Hall of Audi- 
ence.” The building be- 
tween the upper terrace 
and the mountains wil 
be termed the Great 
Eastern Edifice.” 

The “ Palace of Da- 
rius,” which is one of the 
most interesting of the 
Persepolitan buildings, 
stands near the western 
edge of the platform, 
midway between the 
Great Hall of Audi- 
ence ” and the Palace 
of Artaxerxes Ochus.” 
It is a building about 
one hundred and thirty- 
five feet in length, and 
in breadth a little short 
of a hundred.^® Of all 
the existing buildings 
on the platform it occu- 
pies the most exalted 
position, being elevated 
from fourteen to fifteen 
feet above the general 
level of the central ter- 
race,and being thus four 

Ker Porter made this pa- 
lace measure 170 feet by 95 
[Travels^ vol. h p. 640) ; but 
M. Flandin, who traced out 
the foundation walls on all 
sides, found the length to be 
411 metres (136 feet) by 29i 
(97 i feet). (See the Voyage en 
Perety p. 102.) 
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or five feet higher than the " Palace of Xerxes.” It fronted 
towards the south, where it was approached by a double 
staircase of the usual character, which led up to a deep por- 
tico “ of eight pillara arranged in two rows. On either side 
of the portico were guard-rooms, which opened upon it,^ in 
length twenty-three feet, and in bi-eadth thirteen.* Behind the 
portico lay the main chamber, which was a square of fifty feet,* 
having a roof supported by sixteen pillars, arranged in four 
rows of four, in line with the pillars of the portico. The bases 



Ground-plan of the Plaacc of Darius, 50 ft. to 1 inch. (From Fergusson). 

• 

for the pillars alone remain ; and it is thus uncertain whether 
their material was stone or wood. They were probably light 
and slender, not greatly interrupting the view. The hall was 
surrounded on all sides by walls from four to five feet in thick- 
ness, in which were doors, windows, and recesses, symmetrically 
arranged. The entrance from the portico was by a door in the 


” Fergusson, Palaces, p. 98. 

The depth of the portico is 30 feet. 
(Ker Porter, p. 644 ; Flandin, p. 102.) 

‘ The positions of these rooms on 
either side of the original sole entrance 
to the palace would sufficiently indicate 
their purpose. It is, however, further 
marked by the sculptures on the jambs 
of the doorways, each of which consists 
of two gigantic guardsmen armed with 


spears. (Flandin, Voyage en Perse, g.ldQ.) 

* Flandin makes the dimensions of 
the guard-rooms 7 mHres20centimfetres 
by 4 mbtres (Voyage en Perse, pi. 113). 

* Feigusson, Palaces, p, 117. Ker 
Porter says 48 feet. (Travds, vol. i. 
p. 643.) M. Flandin gives the breadth 
as 15 m. 50 centim. (nearly 51 feet), 
and the depth as 15 m. 15 centim. (49 
ft, 8 in.) 
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exact centre of the front wall, on either side of which were two 
windows, looking into the portico. The opposite, or back, wall 
was pierced by two doors, which faced the intercolumniations of 
the side rows of pillars, as the front door faced the interco- 
lumniation of the central rows. Between the two doors which 
pierced the back wall was a squared recess, and similar recesses 
ornamented the same wall on either side of the doors. The side 
walls were each pierced originally by a single doorway,^ between 
which and the front wall was a squared recess, while beyond, 
between the doorwayi^ and the back wall, were two recesses of 
the same character. Curiously enough, these side doorways and 
recesses fronted the pillars, not the intercolumniations. 

No sculpture, so far as appears, adorned this apartment, 
excepting in the doorways, which however 
had in every case this kind of ornamentation. 
The doorways in the back wall exhibited on 
their jambs figures of the king followed by 
two attendants, one holding a cloth, and the 
other a fly-chaser.^ These figures had in 
every case their faces turned towards the 
apartment. The front doorway showed on its 
jambs the monarch followed by the parasol- 
bearer and the bearer of the fly-chaser, with 
his back turned to the apartment, issuing 
King and Attendants, forth, as it were, from it.‘* On the jambs of 
Persepoiis. doors of the side apartments was repre- 

sented the king in combat with a lion or a monster, the king 
here in every case facing outwards, and seeming to guard, the 
entrances to the side chambers.^ 

At the back of the hall, and at eitlier side, were chambers of 
very moderate dimensions. The largest were to the rear of the 
building, where there seems to have been one about forty feet by 
twenty-three, and another twenty-eight feet by twenty. The 

« The comer doorway in the left- 
hand wall was a later alteration, made 
probably by Artaxerxes Ochus. (See 
below, p. 292.) 



* Flandin, Voyage, ^\, 117. 
® Ibid. p. 106. 

^ Ibid. pp. 107, 108. 
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doorways here had sculptures, representing attendants bearing 
napkins and perfumes.® The side chambers, 'five in number, 
were considerably smaller than those behind the great hall, the 
largest not exceeding thirty-four feet by thirteen. 

It seems probable that this palace was without any second 
story.® There is no vestige in any part of it of a staircase — no 
indication of its height having ever exceeded from twenty-two 
to twenty-five feet.^® It was a modest building, simple and 
regular, covering less than half the space of an ordinary palace 
in Ass3aia^^ Externally, it must have presented an appearance 
not very dissimilar to that of the simpler Greek temples; 
distinguished from them by peculiarities of ornamentation, but 
by no striking or impbrtant feature, excepting the grand aaid 
elaborately sculptured staircase. Internally, it was remarkable 
for the small number of its apartments, which seem not to have 
been more than twelve or thirteen,^® and for the moderate size 
of most of them. Even the grand central hall covered a less 
area than three out of the five halls in the country palace 
of Sargon.^® The effect of this room was probably fine, though 
it must have been somewhat over-crowded with pillars.^^ If 
these were, however, (as is probable^®) Ijght wooden posts. 


® Flandin,Foya^c,pp.l08, 109. Com- 
pare pi. 136. * 

• Mr. Fergusson supposeB that every 
pillared hall supported a second story, 
and that the pillars were intended fur 
this purpose. He finds a representation 
of the second stoiy in the curious struc- 
ture^hereon the kings are represented 
as standing in the sculptures upon their 
tombs. {Palaces, pp. 124.131.) His 
arguments, are, as usual, ingenious, but 
they have failed to convince me. I 
think the absence of any trace of stairs, 
which he admits (p. 119), and the non- 
discovery in the ruins of any fragment 
of such a sculptured upper story as he 
imagines universal, quite outweigh the 
supposed analogy drawn from the repre- 
sentations on the tombs. 

The actual height of one of the 
antcB is 22 feet. (Ker Porter, Travdtf 
vol. i. p. 644.) It is evident, from the 
marbs of the place where, the architrave 
was inserted, that not very much of the 


anta is worn away. 

“ The entire area covered by the 
Palace of Darius, even if we include the 
portico, is little more than 13,000 square 
feet. The area covered by the Palace of 
Sargon seems to have been about 20,000 
feet ; that covered by the palace of Sen- 
nacherib at Nineveh was 40,000 square 
yards, or 360,000 feet. 

M. Flandin, in his restoration of 
the ground-plan of this palace, makes 
the number of rooms fifteen (pi. 121) ; 
but his plan of the actual ruins (pi. 113) 
shows thirteen apartments only. 

The area of Darius’s hall is about 
2500 feet ; three halls in the palace of 
Sargon exceeded 3000 feet. (See above, 
vol. i. pp. 282, 292, and 294.) 

Rim spe^ of (his bmlding as 
havinjBf an icrasi appearance, which ha 
explams as “stuffed and heavy.” (/our- 
ney to Pertepolis, p. 247.) 

The non-discovery of any fragment 
of a pillar alter all the researches made 
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plated with silver or with gold, and if the ceiling consisted 
(as it most likely did) of beams, crossing each other at right 
angles, with square spaces between them, all likewise coated 
with the precious metals^* — if moreover the cold stone walls, 
excepting where they were broken by a doorway, or a window, 
were similarly decked — if curtains of brilliant hues hung 
across the entrances “ — ^if the pavement was of many-coloured 
stones,^® and in places covered with magnificent carpets^® — if 
an elevated golden throne, under a canopy of purple, adorned 
the upper end of the room, standing against the wall midway 
between the two doors — if this were in truth the arrangement 
and ornamentation of the apartment, wp can well understand 
that the coup-d'oeil must have been eflPective, and the impres- 
sion made on the spectator highly pleasing. A room fifty feet 
square, and not much more than twenty high, could not be 
very grand ; but elegance of form, combined with richness of 
material and splendour of colouring, may have more than com- 
pensated for the want of that grandeur which results from 
mere size. 

If it be enquired how a palace of the dimensions described 
can have sufliced e’swn for one of the early Persian kings, the 
reply must seemingly be, that the building in question can 
only have contained the public apartments of the royal resi- 
dence — ^the throne-room, banqueting-rooms, guard-rooms, etc., 
—and that it must have been supplemented by at least one 
other edifice of a considerable size, the Gynaeceum or House 
of the Women.” There is ample room on the platform Tor 
such a building, either towards the east, where the ground is 
now occupied by a high mound of rubbish, or on the west, 
towards the edge of the platform, where traces of a large 


is Btrong eTidence that the pillars were 
not of stone. That those at Kcbatana 
were mainly of w}od plated with gold 
and silver, we know from Polybius. 
(See above, vol. ii. p. 265 ; and for the 
li^e employment of wood in the Perse- 
poStan interiors, see Q. Curt. v. 7. 
Compare also on the whole subject Fer- 
gusBon, PdaceSf pp. 151, 152.) 


Polyb. X. 27, § 10. 
iEschyi. Per«. 161; Philostr. /wogr. 
ii. 32. 

« Esther, i. 7. Ibid, ii 6. • 

Athen. JDeipn. xii p. 514, C. 

“ Ibid. 

® The separation of the Gynaeceum 
from the rest of the palace is apparent 
from Esther, il 13 ; v. 1. 
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edifice were noted by Niebuhr.*® On the whole, this latter 
situation seems to be the more probable ; and the position of 
the Gynmceum in this quarter may account for the alteration 
made by Artaxerxes Ochus in the palace of Darius, which now 
seriously interferes with its symmetiy. Artaxerxes cut a door- 
way in the outer western wall, and another opposite to it in 
the western wall of the great hall, adding at the same time a 
second staircase to the building, which thus became accessible 
from the west no less than from the south. It has puzzled the 
learned in architecture* to assign a motive for this alteration.*^ 
May we not find an adequate one in the desire to obtain a 
ready and comparatiyely' private access to the Gynseceum, 
which must have been somewhere on the platform, and which 
may well have lain in this direction ? 

The minute account, which has been now given, of this 
palace will render unnecessary a very elaborate description 
of the remainder. Two grand palatial edifices seem to have 
been erected on the platform by later kings — one by Xerxes 
and the other by Artaxerxes Ochus ; but the latter of these is 
in so ruined a condition,^ and the former is so like the palace 
of Darius, that but few remarks need be made upon either. The 
palace of Xerxes is simply that of Darius on a larger scale, 
the piUars in the poHico being increased from two rows of four 
to two rows of six, and the great hall behind being a square of 
eighty* instead of a square of fifty feet, with thirty-six instead of 
sixteen pillars to support its roof. On either side of the hall, and 
on bither side of the portico, were apartments like those already 


” Voyage en Arahicy tom. ii, p. 111. 
This is the building marked F on hi» 
plan (pi. XYiii.). M. Flandin also marks 
these ruins. (Voyage en Perse^ pi. 67, 
No. 7A‘) They have been accideutaily 
omitm in the Plan, p. 275. 

Mr. Fergusson suggests that it was 
done **to bring the orientation of this 
building, so far as was possible, into 
iccordance with that of the other build- 
ings on the platform*’ (PalaceB, p. 1 16). 
But it is difficult to see how a staircase 
on the western side of a building could 
make it harmonize with edifices whose 
only staircase was towards the north. 


* Of the staircase to this palace I 
have already spoken. (Supra, p. 285.) 
The other remains are a few walls and 
the bases of some nineteen columns, of 
which four seem to belong to a portico 
of sixteen pillars in two rows of eight 
each, directly behind the staircase, while 
the remaining fifteen belonged to a hall 
of sixteen columns, arranged in four 
rows of four each, which lay behind the 
western part of the portico. (See the 
General Plan, and compare Flandin, pi. 
129.) 

Flaadm, Voyage m Pene, tom. L p. 
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described as abutting on the same portions of the older palace * 
differing from them chiefly in being larger and more numerous. 
The two largest, which were thirty-one feet square,^ had roofs 
supported on pillars, the numbers of such supports being in 
each case four.® The only striking difference in the plans ot 
the two buildings consisted in the absence from the palace 
of Xerxes of any apartments to the rear of the great halL In 
order to allow space for an ample terrace in front, the whole 
edifice was thrown back so close to the edge of the upper plat- 
form that no room was left for any chambers at the back, since 
the hall itself was here brought almost to the very verge of the 
sheer descent from the central to the low southern terrace.® In 
ornamentation the palaces also very closely resembled each 
other, the chief difference being that the combats of the king 
with lions and mythological monsters, which form the regular 
ornamentation of the side-chambers in the palace of Darius, 
occur nowhere in the residence of his son, where they are 
replaced by figures of attendants bringing articles for the toilet 
or the table,' like those which adorn the main staircase of the 
older edifice. Figures of the same kind also ornament all 
the windows in the palace of Xerxes. A tone of mere sensual 
enjoyment is thus given to the later edifice, which is very far 
from characterizing the earlier; and the decline of morals at 
the Court, which history indicates as rapid about this period, 
is seen to have stamped itself, as such changes usually do, upon 
the national architecture. 


• Supra, p. 287. 

* Flandin, Voyage^ “ Planches An- 
dennes,” pi. 181. 

‘ These pillars were placed, as usual, 
towards the middle of the apartment, 
and were arranged in a square. (See 
the Plan, supra, p. 275.) 

^ Room was left here for just a narrow 
strip of paTemeqt, on whidi opened out 
a door from the great hall, and from 
which two narrow sets of steps led east< 
ward and westward to the southern ter- 
race. On this terrace were probably 
placed the apartments of the attendants, 
officers of the Court, guards, &c. 

^ Flandin, Voyage en Peree^ p. 113. 


Representations of this kind occupy the 
jambs of the three back doors towards 
the southern steps, and those of all the 
windows in the building. The inner 
doors of the side apartments represent 
servants with towels and perfumes. The 
doors leading from the side apartments 
into the great hall have the king under 
the parasol. The same representation 
occurs on the two front doors leading 
out into the portico. The side doors 
leading on to the portico have guards. 
Numerous inscriptions in various parts 
of the building ascribe its construction 
to Xerxes. 
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A small building, at the distance of about twenty or twenty- 
five yards from the eastern wall of the palace of Xerxes,* 
possesses a peculiar interest, in consequence of its having some 
claims to be considered the most ancient structure upon the 
platform.® It consists of a hall and portico, in size, propor- 
tions, and decoration almost exactly resembling the corre- 
sponding parts of Darius’s palace, but unaccompanied by any 
trace of circumjacent chambers, and totally devoid of inscrip- 
tions.^® The building is low, on the level of the northern, 
rather than on that of the central ten'ace, and is indeed half 
buried in the rubbish which has accumulated at its base. Its 
fragments are peculiarly grand and massive, while its sculptures 
are in strong and bold relief. There can bo little doubt but 
that it was originally, like the hall and portico of Darius, sur- 
rounded on three sides by chambers. These, however, have 
entirely disappeared, having probably been pulled down to 
furnish materials for more recent edifices. Like the palaces of 
Xerxes and Artaxerxes Ochus,and unlike the palace of Darius, 
the building faces to the north, which is the direction naturally 
preferred in such a climate. We may suppose it to have been 
the royal residence of the earlier times, the erection of Cyrus 
or Cambyse8,and to have been intended especially for summer 
use, for which its position well fitted it. Darius^ wishing for a 
winter palace at Persepolis, as well as a summer one, took pro- 
bably this early palace for his model, and built one as nearly as 
possible resembling it,^^ except that, for the sake of greater 
warmth, he made his new erection face southwards. Xerxes, 
dissatisfied with the size of the old summer palace, built a new 
one at its side of considerably larger dimensions, using perhaps 
some of the materials of the old palace in his new building. 
Finally, Artaxerxes Ochus made ceriain additions to the palace 


* Called the South-eastern Edifice** 
on the Plan. 

* See the remarks of Mr. Fergusson 
(Palacet, pp. 181-188). 

Rich, Jowrney to PersepcHiSt p. 260 ; 
Flandin, Voyage, pp. 115, 116. 

Mr. Fergusson supposed the porch 
of DariuB*B p^ace to be deeper than that 


of this ancient edifice^ and considered 
that the e^tra depth had been given on 
account of the southern aspect of the 
later building ; but M.Flandin*8 mea- 
surements show that the two porches, 
like the two halls, were as nearly as 
possible of the same size. 
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of Xerxes on its western side, and at the same time added a 
staircase and a doorway to the winter residence of Darius. 
Thus the Persepolitan palace, using the word in its proper 
sense of royal residence, attained its full dimensions, occupying 
the southern half of the great central platform, and covering 
with its various courts and buildings a space 500 feet long by 
375 feet wide, or nearly the space covered by the less ambitious 
of the palaces of wA^ssyria.^* 

Besides edifices adapted for habitation, the Persepolitan 
platform sustained two other classes ofi buildings. These were 
propylsea, or gateways — places commanding the approach to 
great buildings, where a guard might be stationed to stop and 
examine all comers — and halls of a vast size, which were pro- 
bably throne-rooms, where the monarch held his court on grand 
occasions, to exhibit himself in full state to his subjects. The 
propylsea upon the platform appear to have been four in 
number. One, the largest, was directly opposite the centre 
of the landing-place at the top of the great stairs which gave 
access to the platform from the plain. This consisted of a 
noble apartment, eighty-two feet square,^ with a roof supported 
by four magnificent columns, each between fifty and sixty feet 
high.* The walls of the apartment were from sixteen to seven- 
teen feet thick.® Two grand portals, each twelve feet wide by 
thirty-six feet high, ^ led into this apartment, one directly facing 
the head of the stairs, and the other opposite to it, towards the 
east. Both were flanked with colossal bulls, those towards the 
staircase being conventional representations of the real animal, 
while the opposite pair are almost exact reproductions of the 
winged and human-headed bulls, with which the Assyrian dis- 


The Palace of Sargon (exclusive of 
its Temple) was a rectangle of 500 by 
400 feet. (See vol. i. p. 281.) 

^ See Flandin’s Voyage en Pene^ pi. 
73 ; Fergusson, Palacet, p, 107. 

* Ker Porter gives the height as 
nea^ 60 feet {TraA}d8, vol. i. p. 690). 
M. Flandin makes it 16 metres 68 centi- 
mHres ( Voyage, p. 83), which is a little 
more than 54 feet. Mr. Fergusson 
allows for the height only 46 feet 


9 inches. {Palaces, p. 108.) 

■ See the General Plan, p. 276. I 
agree with Mr. Fergusson {Palaces, p. 
107), that the three doorways of this 
bulling of which traces remain must 
have been connected by walls. The 
rough faces of the great piers on the 
sid^ opposite to the doorways prove 
this. See the woodcut on next page. 

* Flandin, p. 78. 
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coveries have made us so familiar.* The accompanying wood- 
cat, which is taken from a photograph, exhibits this inner 
pair in their present condition. The back of one of the other 
pair is also visible. Two of the pillars — which alone are still 
standing— appear in their places, intervening between the front 
and the back gateway. 



Great Propylsea of Xerxes (from a photograph). 


The walls which enclosed this chamber, notwithstanding their 
immense thickness, have almost entirely disappeared.* On the 
southern side alone, where there seems to have been a third 
doorway, unomamented, are there any traces of them. We 
must conclude that they were either of burnt brick or of small 
blocks of stone, which the natives of the country in later times 
found it convenient to use as material for l^eir own buildings. 


* See above, voL i. p. 288. 

” This is the case generally with the 
walls of the Persepolitan buildings, 
which have vanished, leaving only the 
great blocks which formed the sides of 
doorways and windows. Mr. Feigusson | 


cottje^ures that their entire disappear* 
Bnop is due to the fact that their ma- 
terial was mere sun-dried brick {Palaces, 
p. 125). But the hypothesis of the text 
18 at least as probable. 
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An edifice, almost exactly similar to this, but of very inferior 
dimensions,^ occupied a position due east of the palace of 
Darius, and a little to the north of the main staircase leading to 
the terrace in front of the palace of Xerxes. The bases of two 
pillars and the jambs of three doorways remain, from which it 
is easy to reconstruct the main building.® Its position seems to 
mark it as designed to give entrance to the structure, whatever 
it was, which occupied the site of the great mound (M on the 
Plan) east of Darius’s palace, and north of the palace of his 
son.® The ornamentation, however,^® would rather connect it 
with the more eastern of the two great pillared halls, which 
will have to be described presently. ^ 

A third edifice of the same kind stood* in front of the great 
eastern hall, at the distance of about seventy yards from its 
portico. This building is more utterly ruined than either of 
the preceding, and its dimensions are open to some doubt. 
On the whole, it seems probable that it resembled the great 
, propylsea at the head of the stairs leading from the plain rather 
\ than the central propylsea just described, Part^ of its oma- 
' mentation was certainly a colossal bull, though whether human- 
headed or no cannot, be determined. 

\ The fourth of the propylsea was on the terrace whereon stood 


ie palace of Xerxes, and directly fronting the landing-place at 
t^ head of its principal stairs, just as the propylsea first 
dipribed fronted the great stairs leading up from the plain. 


chamber here spoken of was 
SI % square instead of 82 (Flandin, 
Vbya pi. 146). The height of the 
about 20 feet, and the 
widtl^ feet 6 inches (ibid. tom. i p. 
116). \ 

® ThWtire structure cannot be re- 
produce for there are traces of walls 
and ool4ades beyond the limits of the 
square dpber, which show that this 
eoifice hV peculiarities ^tinguishing 
it from tWher^uildin^ of the same^ 
general c^ter upon the platform. 

• This Opd has been supposed to 
mark the t of the lanqueting-haU 
burnt ky Ag^ader (Ker Porter, Tra- 
vda, vol, i, \ 646.>660). It has been 


hitherto unezamined. If it is reaSdy a 
heap of ruine;. and not a natural eleva- 
tion of the ^'oil, it must be well worth 
the most careful exploration. 

Two of the gateways of this edi- 
fice — those facing the north and the 
south — bear sculptures of the monarch 
on the throne of state, supported by 
figures representative of the nations 
under his sway, which are almost dupli- 
cates of those on the back do^rs of the 
“ Hall of a Hundred Columns.” (Infra, 
p. 301.) 

Nothing remains but the founda- 
tions of one portal — that fading the 
south— -and the base of a single pillar* 
(Flandin, Voyage^ pi. 161.) 
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Its dimensions were suited to those of the staircase which led 
to it, and of the terrace on which it was placed. It was less 
than one-fourth the size of the great propylsea, and about 
half that of the propylaea which stood the nearest to it. The 
bases of the four pillars alone remain m but, from the 

proportions thus obtained, the position of the walls and door- 
ways is tolerably certain.^® 

We have now to pass to the most magnificent of the Perse- 
politan buildings— the Great Pillared Halls — ^which constitute 
the glory of Arian architecture, and which, even in their ruins^ 
provoke the wonder and admiration of modern Europeans, 
familiar with all the triumphs of Western art, with Grecian 
temples, Roman baths and amphitheatres, Moorish palaces 
Turkish mosques, and Christian cathedrals.^^ Of these pillared 
halls, the Persepolitan platform supports two, slightly differing 
in their design, but presenting many points of agreement. 
They bear the character of an earlier and a later building — 
a first effort in the direction which circumstances compelled the 
architecture of the Persians to take, and the final achievement 
of their best artists in this kind of building. 

Nearly midway in the platform between its northern and is 
southern edges, and not very far from the boundary of rocfe^ 
mountain on which the platform abuts towards the east, is Ae 
vast edifice which has been called with good reason the " Jhll 
of a Hundred Columns,"'^ since its roof was in all probabity* 


** Ker Porter, Travda^ vol. i. p. 665 ; 
Fla&din, Voyage^ p. 110. 

In the propylsea, the distance be- 
tween the pillars and the outer walls is 
always almost exactly that of the inter- 
columniation^. The width of the por- 
tals is a little less. 

**Mr. Fergusson says of the CheU 
Minwr^ or “Great Hjdl of Xerxes’* — 
“ We have no cathedral in England that 
at all comes near it in dimensions ; nor 
indeed in France or Germany is there 
one that covers so much ground. Co- 
logne comes nearest to it . . . ; but, of 
course, the comparison is hardly fair, 
as these buildings had stone roofs, and 
were far higher. But in linear horizon- 
tal dimensions the only edifice of the 


middle ages that comes up to it iMiilan 
Cathedral, which cyvers 107,8/ 
and (taken all in all) is perl^^s the 
building that resembles it both 
in style and the general charac^ of the 
effect it must have product on the 
spectator.” (Palaces^ pp. fh 172. 
Compare the same writer’s Ipdhooh of 
ArchUeclv/rty vol. i. p. 197.) . 

* Fergusson, Poioccs, p. , 

* The evidence on the p/^ w unfor- 

tunately very incomp!ete,f*oe, out of 
the 116 pillar bases whiol^® ^“11 and 
porch are supposed to 1^ contained, 
eigM<mly — six in the two in 

the porch— have been dS^f^od* Seven 
of the eight, moreover^ one ^e. 
Still, as the positions A® pillar 
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supported by that number of pillars. This building consisted 
of a single magnificent chamber, with a portico, and probably 
guard-rooms, in front, of dimensions quite unequalled upon the 
platform. The portico was 183 feet long by 52 feet deep, and 
was sustained by sixteen pillars, about 35 feet high,® arranged 
in two rows of eight. The great chamber behind was a square 
of 227 feet,^ and had therefore an area of about 51,000 feet. 
Over this vast space were distributed, at equal distances from 
one another, one hundred columns, each 35 feet high, arranged 
in ten rows of ten each, every pillar thu^ standing at a distance 
of nearly 20 feet from any other. The four walls which 
enclosed this great hall had a uniiform thickness of lO-l feet,® 
and were each pierced at equal intervals by two doorways, the 
doorways being thus exactly opposite to one another, and each 
looking down an avenue of columns. In the spaces of wall on 
either side of the doorways, eastward, westward, and southward, 
were three niches, all square-topped, and bearing the ornamen- 
tation which is universal in the case of all niches, windows, and 
doorways in the Persepolitan ruins (see overleaf). In the north- 
ern, or front, wall, the niches were replaced by windows,® looking 
upon the portico, eKcepting towards the angles of the building, 
where niches were retained, owing to a peculiarity in the plan of 
the edifice which has now to be noticed. The portico, instead 
of being, as in every other Persian instance, of the same width 
with the building which it fronted, was 44 feet narrower, its 

bases discovered are exactly such as M. Flandin, 37 feet. (Foyc^c, pi. 168 
they would have been if the whole of his.) ^ 

the hall and portico had been spaced * Flandjn, Voyage en Perse^ pi. 149. 
out equally with 116 pillars, and as Ker Porter made the dimensions some- 
all the other large rooms on the plat- what less. According to him, the build- 
form are thus spaced out, it seems best ing is a square of 210 feet. {TravdSf 
to accept the conclusions of M. Flandin vol. i p. 662.) 
and Mr. Fergusson with respect to the • So Flandin (pi. 149). Mr. Fer- 
edlhce. gusson says that the front wall was 

* Not a single one of the pillars is thicker than the others. {Palaces^ p. 
now standing, nor has it been found 176.) 

possible, thoii^ the ground is covered • M. Flandin thought ( Voyage, p. 
with fragments, to obtain the height of 121) that the front wall had contained 
one by actual n^easurement. The height three windows only (all in the spa^ 
is therefore ofdculatedyromtAeciMWiicfcr, between the two doorways) and six 
which is so small that, according to Mr. niches. But Ker Porter, who 
Fergusson, they could not have exceeded the ruins thirty years earlier, distin- 

35 {Palaces, p, 177), or, according to guished seven windows. {Travels, L s. c.) 
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antcB projecting from the front wall, not at either extremity, 
but at the distance of 11 feet from the coi^ner. While the 
porch was thus contracted, so that the pillars had to be eight in 
each row instead of ten, space was left on either side for 
narrow guard-room opening on to the porch, indications of 
which are seen in the doorways placed at right angles to the 
front wall, which are ornamented with the usual figures of sol- 



Omament over Windows, Persepolis. 


diers armed with spear and shield.^ It has been suggested that 
the hall was, like the smaller pillared chambers upon the plat- 
form^originally surrounded on three sides by a number of lesser 
apartments;® and this is certainly possible: but no trace 
remains of any such buildings. The ornamentation which 
exists seems to show that the building was altogether of a 
public character. Instead of exhibiting attendants "bringing 
articles for the toilet ov the banquet, it shows on its doors the 
monarch, either engaged in the act of destroying symbolical 


Ker Porter, vol. i. p. 607. 

•Ferguaeon, Pdacest pp. 177, 178. 
The writer’s main arg^ents are the 
absence of (visible) windows on the 
eaatem, western, and southern sides of 
the building, and the analogy derived 


from the other edified. It must be 
admitted that the sculptures on the side 
doorways are identical with those which 
led into apartments in the Palace of 
Darius. 
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monsters, or i^ated on his throne under a canopy, -with the tiara 
on his head, and the golden sceptre in his right hand. The 
throne representations are of two kinds. On the jambs of the 
great doors leading out upon the porch, we see in the top com- 
partment the monarch seated under the canopy, accompanied 
by five attendants, while below him are his guards, arranged in 



Gateway to Hall of a Hundred Columns (from a photograph). 


five rows of ten each, some armed with spears and shields, others 
with spears, short swords, bows and quivers.* Thus thJ two 
portals together exhibit the figures of 200 Persian guardsmen 
in attendance on the person of the king. The doors at the back 
of the building present us with a still more curious sculpture. 
On these the throne appears elevated on a lofty platform, the 
stages of which, three in number, are upheld by figures in 
different ccAtumes,“ representing apparently the natives of all, 


•See Flandin, Voyage m Peree, p, 
123, and pi. 154 ; Ker Porter, Trmds^ 
vol. i. pi. 49. 

’• In the woodcut above two rows of 


figurei only afe seen. The accuniula 
tion of rubbish at the base of the monu- 
ment conceals the figures of the third or 
lowest row. 
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the different provinces of the Empire. It is a reasonable con- 
jecture that this great hall was intended especially for a throne- 
room, and that in the representations on these doorways we 
have figured a structure which actually existed under its roof 
(probably at t in the plan) — ^a platform reached by steps, 
whereon, in the great ceremonies of state, the royal throne was 
placed, in order that the monarch might be distinctly seen at 
one and the same time by the whole Court.^^ 

The question of the lighting of this huge apartment presents 
some difficulties. On three sides, as already observed, the hall 
had (so far as appears) no windows — the places where windows 
might have been expected to occur being occupied by niches. 
The apparent openings are consequently reduced to some 
fifteen, viz,, the eight doorways, and seven windows, which 
looked out upon the portico, qnd were therefore overhung and 
had a north aspect. It is clear that sufficient light could not 
have entered the apartment from these — the only visible — aper- 
tures. We must therefore suppose either that the walls above 
the niches were pierced with windows, which is quite possible,^* 
or else that light was in some way or other admitted from the 
roof. The latter is the supposition of those .most competent to 
decide.^^ M. Flandin conjectures that the roof had four aper- 
tures, placed at the points where the lines drawn from the 
northern to the southern, and those drawn from the eastern 
to the western, doors would intersect one another.^* He 
seems to suppose that these openings were wholly unpro- 
tected, in which case they would have admitted, in a very 
inconvenient way, both the sun and the rain. May we not 
presume that, if such openings existed, they were guarded 
by lowvres such as have been regarded as probably lighting 


See the representation of M. Flan- 
din {y<yyage, pi. 112). 

^^It is generally allowed that the 
windows of Solomon's temple (1 K, vi. 
4) were in the upper part of the wall, 
above the point reached by the sur- 
rounding chambers (verses 5-10). On 
the high position of windows in the 
buildings represented by the Assynans, 
see above, vol. i p. 807* 


*• Mr. Fei|^8son, as well as M. Flan- 
din, brings light into this hall from the 
roof {Pdiam^ p. 178) ; but by a more 
complicated and (1 thin^) less probable 
arrangement. 

** Flandin, Voyage en Pern, pis. 168 
and 169. Compare the Plan (supra, p. 
276), where the spaces on which the 
li^t would have fidlen are indicated by 
dotted lines. 
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the Assyrian 4ialls, and of which a representation has already 
been given 

The portico of the Hall of a Hundred Columns was flanked 
on either side by a colossal bulV® standing at the inner angle 
of the antce, and thus in some degree narrowing the entrance. 
Its columns were fluted, and had in every case the complex 
capital, which occurs also in the great propytea and in the 
Hall of Xerxes. It was built of the same sort of massive blocks 
as the south-eastern edifice, or Ancient Palace — blocks often 
ten feet square by seven feet thick, ^ and niay be ascribed pro- 
bably to the same age as that structure. Like that edifice, it 
is situated somewhat low; it has no staircase, and no. inscrip- 
tion. We may fairly suppose it to have been the throne-room 
or great hall of audience of the early king who built the South- 
eastern Palace. 

We have now to describe the most remarkable of all the 
Persepolitan edifices — a building the remains of which stretch 
nearly 350 feet in one direction, while in the oMicr they extend 
246 feet.* Its ruins consist almost entirely of pillars, which 
are divided into four groups. The largest of these was a square 
of thirty-six pillars, arranged in six rows of six, all exactly equi- 
distant from one another, and covering an area of above 20,000 
square feet.® On three sides of this square, eastward, north- 
ward, and westward, were magnificent porches, each consisting 
of twelve columns, arranged in two rows, in line with the pillars 
of the central cluster. These porches stood at the distance of 
seventy feet from the main building,^ and have the appearapce 


” Supra, vol. i. p, 804. 

Ker Porter, TraveUf vol. i. p. 662 ; 
Flandin, Voyage^ p. 120. Compare pis. 
148 and 148 The bulls are terribly 
mutilated, and it is even doubtful 
whether they were of the human-headed 
or Oie purely animal type. M. Flan- 
din’s general views of the ruins favour 
the former, whil9 his restorations (pis. 
151 and 159) adopt the latter, view. 

^ Ker Porter, Trcmh, voL i. p. 662 
and pi. 51. 

’ I follow here the measurements of 
M. Flandin, who makes the distance 


from the extreme eastern to the extreme 
western pillars 105 metres 98^^ centi- 
metres ( Voyage^ pi. 90), and that from 
the extreme northern to the extreme 
southern ones 75 metres. 

* The side of the square is said to be 
48 J metres (Flandin, p. 100), or about 
142i feet. The area would consequently 
be 20,306J square feet. 

* Ker Porter says 60 feet {Tra/vdSy 
vol, i. p. 636) ; but M. Flandin made 
the distance 22 metres 50 centiipetres 
in the case of the side groups, and 22 
metres 83 centimetres in the case of the 
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of having been entirely separate from it. The^ are 142 feet 
long, by thirty broad,* and thus cover each an area of 4260 
feet. Ilie most astonishing feature in the whole building is 
the height of the pillars. These, according to the measure- 
ments of M. Flandin, had a uniform altitude throughout the 
building of sixty-four feet.* Even in their ruin, they tower 
over every other erection upon the platform, retaining often, 
in- spite of the effects of time, an elevation of sixty feet.^ 

The capitals of the pillars were of three kinds. Those of the 
side colonnades were •comparatively simple: they consisted, in 



Double Griffin Capital, Feisepolis. 


each case, of a single member, formed, in'the eastern colonnade, 
of two half-griffins, with their heads looking in opposite di- 
rections;® and, in the western colonnade, of two half-bulls, 
arranged in the same manner.® The capitals of the pillars in 
the northern colonnade, which faced the great sculptured stair- 
case, and constituted the true front of the building, were of a 
very complex character. They may be best viewed as com- 
posed of three distinct members — first, a sort of lotus-bud, 
accompanied by pendant leaves; then, above that, a member,. 


front one. These measurements, how* 
ever, were made from centre to centre 
of the pillar bases. (See pi. 90.) 

* Flandin^ p. 99. 


* Flandin, L s. c. and pL 168 

^ Ker Porter, TraveUy vol. i. p. 688. 

* Flandin, Voyagt^ p. 100. Compare 

pL 98. * Ibid, pL 92. 
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composed of^ volutes like those of the Ionic order/® but placed 
in a perpendicular instead of a horizontal direction ; and at the 
top, a member composed of two half-bulls, exactly similar to 



that which forms the complete capital of the western group 
of pillars.^^ The pillars of the great central cluster had capitals 
exactly like those of the northern colonnade. 

The bases of the .colonnade pillars are of singular beauty 


These were sometimes double, like 
those of the capital represented on the 
following page, while sometimes they 
were single, as in the accompanying 
specimen. 



tiingle Volute Capital, Persepolis. 

Mr. Feigusson questions the exist- 
ence of this member of the capital, 

VOL. Til. 


which, being the uppermost, has fallen 
away from all the standing pillars. 
(See his PalaceSy pp. 160-162.) But M. 
Flandin’s belief, gathered from his re- 
searches at Persepolis, has been con- 
firmed by the labours of Mr. Loftus 
at Susa, where attention was specially 
directed to the point. (See D&ftus, 
ChMasa avd Susianaj pp. 369, 870.) 

** The pillars of the central cluster 
have, on the contrary, a very rude and 
clumsy base, consisting merely of two 
rough steps, or gradines, thus — 


Base of Pillars forming Central Clusters. 

It is thought that these cannot have 
been intended to be seen, and conse- 

X 
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Bell«shaped, and ornamented with a double or triple row of 
pendant lotus-leaves, some rounded, some narrdwed to a point ; 

they are as graceful as they 
are rare in their forms, and 
attract the admiration of all 
beholders. Above them rise 
the columns, tapering gently 
as they ascend, but without 
any swell or entasis. They 
consist of several masses of 


i ifl 




Complex Capital and Base of Pillars 
in the Great Hall of Xerxes (Persepolis). 


Another Pillar-base in the same. 


stone, carefully joined together, and secured at the joints by an 
iron cramp in the direction of the column’s axis.^^ All are 
beautifully fluted along their entire length, the number of the 
incisions or flutings being from forty-eight to fifty-two in each 
pillar.^^ They are arcs of circles smaller, than semicircles, 
thus resembling those of the Doric, rather than those of the 
Ionic or Corinthian order. The cutting of all is very exact and 
regular. 


quentlj that the area under the centre 
pillars must have had a raised floor, 
probably of wood, level with the top of 
the upper step. (See Fergusson, 
p. 165.) 

The existence of this cramp now 


often proves fatal bo the columns, which 
are thrown down by the natives for the 
sake of it. (See Ker Porter, TravdSt 
vol, 680.) 

** Flandin, Voya{fe en Pme, nla 92 
and 93. 
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There ca^i be little doubt but that both the porches, and the 
great central pillar-cluster, were roofed in. The double-bull 
and double-griffin capital are exactly suited to receive tlie ends 
of beams, which would stretch from pillar to pillar/® and sup- 



Groimd-plan of the Hall of Xerxes (after Fergusson). 


port a roof and an entablature. We may see in the entr|tnces 
to the royal tombs the true use of pillars in a Persian build- 
ing, and the character of the entablature which they were 
intended to sustain.^'' Assuming, then, that both the great 


** The distance from pillar to pillar is 
not more than 28 feet, considerably less 
than that of the Assyrian halls, which 
(as has been shown, vol. i. p. 307) were 
probably roofed* in by beams laid hori- 
zontally from side to side. Ker Porter 
supposes that stone epUtylia of this 
len^h may have been used (Travds^ 
vol. i, p. 634), and certainly blocks of a 
length even exceeding this occur in the 
platform (see above, p. 273, note “) ; 


but, if they had been employed in the 
pillared buildings, their remains would 
probably have been found. 

See above, p. 231 ; and compare 
infra, p. 320. 

” The entablature may have been 
occasionally richer, as in the attempted 
restoration, p. 289, which follows the 
pattern of tlie two tombs immediately 
behind the Great Palace platform, 

X 2 
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central pillar phalanx and the three detached coloiinadea sup- 
ported a roof, the question arises, were the colonnades in any 
way united with the main building, or did they stand completely 
detached from it ? It has been supposed that they were all 
porticoes in connected with themain building by solid walls 

—that the great central column-cluster was surrounded on all 
sides by a wall of a very massive description, from the four 
comers of which similar barriers were carried down to the edge 
of the terrace, abutting in front upon the steps of the great sculp- 
tured staircase, and extending eastward and westward, so as to 
form the antcB of an eastern and a western portico. In the two 
comers between the northern antce of the side porticoes and 
the ant(B of the portico fri front are supposed to have been large 
guard-rooms,entirely filling up the two angles. The whole build- 
ing is thus brought into close conformity with the ** Palace of 
Xerxes,”from which it is distinguished only by its superiorsize,its 
use of stone pillars, and the elongation of the tetrastyle chambers 
at the sides of that edifice into porticoes of twelve pillars each. 

The ingenuity of this conception is unquestionable ; and one 
is tempted at first sight to accept a solution which removes 
so much that is puzzling, and establishes so remarkable a har- 
mony between wcwrks whose outward aspect is so dissimilar. 
It seems like the inspiration of genius to discern so clearly the 
like in the unlike, and one inclines at first to believe that what 
is so clever cannot but be tme. But a rigorous examination of 
the evidence leads to an opposite conclusion, and if it does not 
absolutely disprove Mr. Fergusson^s theory, at any rate shows it 
to be in the highest degree doubtful. Such walls as he describes, 
with their antce and their many doors and windows, should 
have left very marked traces of their existence in great squared 
pillars at the sides of porticoes,^ in huge door-frames and 
window-frames, or at least in the foundations of walls, or the 
marks of them, on some part of the paved terrace. Now the 


’• This is the theory of Mr. Fergus- 
Bon (Pahm of Nineveh and Persepolis, 
pp. i44-146; MandibooJe of Arehitectwref 
vol. i. p. 196). 


* Like that at the south-west comer 
of I>ariuB*B Palace (see woodcut, p. 286), 
or rather four times the size. 
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entire absence of squared pillars for the ends of antod, of door- 
frames, and window-frames, or even of such sculptured frag- 
ments as might indicate their former existence, is palpable and 
is admitted ; nor is there any even supposed trace of the walls, 
excepting in one of the lines which by the hypothesis they 
would occupy. In front of the building, midway between the 
great pillar-cluster and the north colonnade, are the remains 
of four stone bases, parallel to one another, each seventeen feet 
long by five feet six inches wide.*^ Mr. Fergusson regards 
these bases as marking the position of the doors in his front 
wall ; ® and they are certainly in places where doors might have 
been looked for, if the building bad a front wall, since the 
openings are exactly opposite the inlercolumniations of the 
pillars, both in the portico and in the main cluster.^ But there 
are several objections to the notion of these bases being the 
foundations of the jambs of doors. In the first place, they are 
too wide apart, being at the distance from one another of seven- 
teen feet, whereas no doorway on the platform exceeds a width 
of twelve or thirlioen feet. In the second place, if these massive 
stone bases were prepared for the jambs of doors, it could only 
have been for missive stone jambs like those of. the other 
palaces \ but in that case, the jambs could not have disap- 
peared. Thirdly, if the doorways on this side were thus marked, 
why were they not similarly marked on the other sides of the 
building On the whole, the supposition of M. Flandin, that 
the bases were pedestals for ornamental statues, perhaps of 
bulls,® seems more probable than that of Mr. Fergusson; though, 
no doubt, there are objections also to M. Flandin^s hypothesis,^ 
and it would be perhaps best to confess that we do not know the 


* Flandin, Voyage en PereCf p. 99 ; 
Texier, pi. 98. Compare the General 
Plan, supra, p. 275. 

* Palaces, p. 145. 

* Still, evenjiere there is a suspiciouB 
circumstance. The positions are not the 
usual ones for doors under porticoes, 
being too near together. It is usual to 
have three windows between the two 
doors. Here, if there were doors, they 
could have had one window only be- 


tween them. 

Mr. Fergusson supposes that the 
great chamber had five other doors (see 
the Plan, p. 307), none of which have 
left a trace. 

• Voyage en Perse, p. 99. Compare 
plate 112, where the idea is carried out. 

^ As that isolated statues of bulls, or 
indeed of anything else, are not known 
to have been in use among the Per- 
sians. 
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use of these strange foundations, which have nothing that at all 
resembles them upon the rest of the platform. ^ 

Another strong objection to Mr. Fergusson’s theory, and 
one of which he, to a certain extent, admits the force,® is the 
existence of drains, running exactly in the line of his side 
walls,® which, if such walls existed, would be a curious pro- 
vision on the part of the architect for undermining his own 
work, Mr. Fergusson supposes that they might be intended 
to drain the walls themselves and keep them dry. But as it is 
clear that they must have carried off the whole surplus water 
from the roof of the building, and as there is often much rain 
and snow at Persepolis,^® thfir effect on the foundations of such 
a wall as Mr. Fergussonlmagines would evidently be disastrous 
in the extreme. 

To these minute and somewhat technical objections may 
be added the main one, whereof all alike can feel the force 
— ^namely, the entire disappearance of such a vast mass of 
building as Mr. Fergusson’s hypothesis supposes. To account 
for this, Mr. Fergusson is obliged to lay it down, that in this 
magnificent structure, with its solid stone staircase, its massive 
pavement ‘Of the same material, and its seventy-two stone 
pillars, each sixty-four feet high, the walls were of mud. Can 
we believe in this incongruity ? Can we imagine that a prince, 
who possessed an unbounded command of human labour, and 
an inexhaustible supply of stone in the rocky mountains close 
at hand, would have had recourse to the meanest of materials 
for tlie walls of an edifice which he evidently intended to eclipse 
all others upon the platform ? And, especially, can we suppose 
this, when the very same prince used solid blocks of stone in 
the walls of the very inferior edifice which he constructed in 
this same locality ? Mr. Fergusson, in defence of his hypo- 
thesis, alleges the frequent combination of meanness with 
magnificence in the East, and softens down the meanness in the 
present case by clothing his mud walls with enamelled tiles, 

• See Patocw, pp, 146, 147. 

* These drains are marked on the General Plan. (Supra, p. 275.) 

“ See above, p. 186, 
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and paintiifg them with all the colours of the rainbow. But here 
again the hypothesis is wholly unsupported by fact. Neither 
at Persepolis, nor at Pasargadae, nor at any other ancient Persian 
site/^ has a single fragment of an enamelled tile or brick been 
discovered. In Babylonia and Assyria, where the employment 
of such an ornamentation was common,^® the traces of it which 
remain are abundant. Must not the entire absence of such 
traces from all exclusively Persian ruins be held to indicate 
that this mode of adorning edifices was not adopted in Persia? 

If then we resign the notion of this remarkable building 
having been a walled structure, we must suppose that it was 
a swmTner throne-room, open to all the winds of heaven, except 
so far as it was protected by curtains. • For the use of these by 
the Persians in pillared edifices, we have important historical 
authority in the statement already quoted from the Book of 
Esther The Persian palace, to which that passage directly 
refers, contained a structure almost the exact counterpart of 
this at Persepolis ; and it is probable that at both places 
the interstices between the outer pillars of, at any rate, the 
great central colonnade, were filled with hangings of white 
and green and blue, fastened with cords of white and purple 
to silver rings,” which were attached to the '‘pillars of marble;” 
and that by these means an undue supply of light and air, as 
well as an pnseemly publicity, were prevented. A traveller 
in the country well observes, in allusion to this passage from 
Esther — " Nothing could be more appropriate than this method 
at Susa and Persepolis, the spring residences of the Persian 


” It may be objected to this, that 
enamelled bricks were found at Susa, in 
near proximity to the palace of Darius. 
(Loftus, Chaldcea and Sudana, p. 396.) 
But there was nothing to connect these 
bricks with Achaemcnian times. Pro- 
bably they belonged to the old palace 
(Dan. viii. 2^ whereto Darius merely 
made additions. 

Supra, vol. i. pp. 376-382 ; yol. ii 
pp. 664 and 565. 

Esther, i. 6. (See above, p. 215.) 

14 The General Plan of the Susian 


building was identical with that of the 
Persepolitan. Its size, proportions, and 
ornamentation were almost exactly the 
same, excepting that (so far as appears) 
the Susian hall had no sculptured stair- 
case. Mr. Loftus made carefid search 
at Susa for any indication of walls, but 
found no trace of them whatsoever. 
(OhaUasa and Sumnat p. 374.) 

Bids (pa), translated “ fine linen ** 
in the authorised version, probably 
means simply ''white’* here, as in 
Exod. zxvi. 3L 
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monarchs. It must be considered that these coiumnar halls 
were the equivalents of the modem throne-rooihs, that here all 
public business was dispatched, and that here the king might 
sit and enjoy the beauties of the landscape. With the rich 
plains of Susa and Persepolis before him, he could well, after 
his winter’s residence at Babylon, dispense with massive walls, 
which would only check the warm fragrant breeze from those 
verdant prairies adorned with the choicest flowers. A massive 
roof, covering the whole expanse of columns, would be too cold 
and dismal, whereas curtains around the central group would 
serve to admit both light and warmth. Nothing can be con- 
ceived better adapted to the climate or the season.” ^ 

If the central clustfer of pillars was thus adapted to the 
purposes of a throne-room, equally well may the isolated colon- 
nades have served as ante-chambers or posts for guards. Pro- 
tected, perhaps, with curtains or awnings of their own,* of a 
coarser material than those of the main chamber, or at any 
rate casting, when the sun was high, a broad and deep shadow, 
they would give a welcome shelter to those who had to watch 
over the safety of the monarch, or who were expecting but had 
not yet received their summons to the royal presence.’* Except 
in the very hottest weather, the Orieutal does not love to pass 
his day within doors. Seated on the pavement in groups, under 
the deep shadows of these colonnades, which commanded a 
glorious view of the vast fertile plain of the Bendamir, of the 
undulating mountainrtract beyond, and of the picturesque hills 
known now as Koh-Istakhr, or Koh-Rhamgherd,^ the subjects of 
the Great King, who had business at Court, would wait, agree-^ 
ably enough, till their turn came to approach the throne. 

Our survey of the Persepolitan platform is now complete ; 
but, before we entirely dismiss the subject of Persian palaces, 
it seems proper to say a few words with respect to the other 

1 Loftus, Ohaldcea and Simamf ^.B7 5, * M. Flandin boldly cdilsthem ''aaHee 

* M. Flandin (Toi/a^c, pi. 112) con- de pas perdue. ’* (Voyaget p. 98.) 
fines the hangings to the main apart- * For a near view of these hiUs, see 
ment ; but it is quite possible that the Flandin, pi. 62, and for their effect from 
detached colonno^es may have been the platform compare pi. 114. 
similarly protected. 
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^ palatial remains of Achsemenian times, remains which exist 
in three places—at Murgab or Pasargadse, at Istakr, and at 
the great mound of Susa. The Murgab and Istakr ruins were 
carefully examined by MM. Coste and Fiandin : while General 
Williams and Mr. Loftus diligently explored, and completely 
made out, the plan of the Susian edifice. 

The ruins at Murgab, which are probably the most ancient 
in Persia, comprise, besides the well-known “ Tomb of Cyrus,'' 
two principal buildings. The largest of these was of an oblong- 
square shape, about 147 feet long by 116 wide.® It seems to 
have been surrounded by a lofty wall, in which were huge 
portals, consisting of great blocks of stone, partially hollowed 
out, to render them portable.® There was an inscription on 
the jambs of each portal, containing the words, I am Cyrus 
the King, the Achsemenian." Within the walled enclosure 
which may have been skirted internally by a colonnade,^ was a 
pillared building, of much greater height than the sun'ounding 
walls, as is evident from the single column which remaini^. 
This shaft, which is perfectly plain, and shows no signs of a 
capital, has an altitude of thirty-six feet,® with a diameter of 
three feet four inches at the base.® On the area around, which 
was carefully paved,^® are the bases of seven other similar 
pillars, arranged in lines, and so situated as apparently to 
indicate an oblong hall, supported by twelve pillars, in three 
rows of four each.^^ The chief peculiarity of the arrangement 


® Flandin, p. 159. Compare the Plan 
on next page. 

• Rich, Jourmy to Pmtpolis^ p. 240. 
Some of the blocks in the older buildings 
on the Persepolitan platform are light- 
ened in a similar way (ibid. p. 248). 

’ As seems to have been the case at 
Ecbatana. (See above, vol. ii. p. 266.) 
I suspect that such a colonnade also 
surrounded the ‘‘Tomb of Cyrus.” 
(Vide infra, p. 319.) 

® So M. Flandin (Voyage^ p. 160). 
Mr. Fergusson, following apparently the 
guess of Ker Porter {TravdSy vol, i. 
p. 489), calls the height “nearly 60 
feet.” {Paiacesy p. 212.) 

• Flandin, I s. c. Mr. Morier made 


the circumference 10 ft. 5 in. (Xint 
Journey yjg. 144), which comes, within 
an inch, (o the same. 

The blocks were clamped together 
in exactly the same way as those on 
the great platform. (Supra, p. 273, 
note **.) 

*' Three rows of pillars is no doubt a 
very strange and unusual arrangement; 
but M. Flandin’s measurements seem 
absolutely to preclude a fouith row. 
(See the Plan on next page. ) It may be 
remarked, that Solomon’s “House of 
the forest of Lebanon ” seems to have 
three rows of pillars only, with fifteen in 
each. (1 Kings, vii. 3.) 
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is, a variety in the width of the intercolumniatioiis, which mea- ^ 
sure twenty-seven feet ten inches in one direction, but twenty- 



Plan of Palace, Pasargadue. 

A, B, C. Pillars with inscriptions. D D. Pillar Bases. E E. Remains of Pavement. 


one feet only in the other.^*-* The smaller building, which is 
situated at only a short distance from the larger one, covers a 

space of 125 feet by fifty. It 
consists of twelve pillar bases, 
arranged in two rows of six 
each, the pillars being some- 
what thicker than those ot 
the other building, and placed 
somewhat closer together. 
The form of the base is very 
singular. It exhibits at the 
side a semi-circular bulge, or- 
namented with a series of nine 
flutings, which are carried en- 
Pillar-base, Pasargadao. tirely round the base in parallel 

horizontal circles.^^ In front of the pillar bases, at tie dis- 



» Flandin, pi. 197. 

** The distances hero are, respec- 
tively, 25 ft. 10 in. and 18 ft. 4 in. 


(Flandin, pi. 197.) 

** See Flandin (1. s. c.), from whom 
the accompanying illustration is taken. 
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^ tance of about twenty-three feet from the nearest, is a square 
column, still upright, on which is sculptured a curious mytho- 
logical figure,^® together with the same curt legend, which 
appears on the larger building 
— I am Cyrus, the King, the 
Achsemenian.’* 

There are two other build- 
ings at Murgab remarkable for 
their masonry. One is a square 
tower, with slightly projecting 
comers, built of hewn blocks of 
stone, very regularly laid, and 
carried to a height of forty-two 
feet.^® The other is a platform, 
exceedingly massive and hand- 
some, composed entirely of 
squared stone, and faced with Masonry oJ Great Platform, PaS.rga.te. 

blocks often eight or ten feet long,^^ laid in horizontal courses, 
and rusticated throughout in a manner that is highly orna 




General view of Platform, Pafargadse. 


mental. The style resembles that of the substructions of the 
Temple of Jerusalem. It occurs occasionally, though somewhat 


This figure has been noticed by 
most travellers. (See Morier, Second 
Journey y p. 118 ;*Ker Poiter, TravdSy 
vol. i. p. 492 ; Rich, Jou/rney to Perse- 
poliSy p. 241 ; Flandin, Voyage en Persey 
p. 160, and pi. 198 ; &c.) A representa- 
tion oi it is given below, p. 353. 

Flandin, p. 161, and pi. 200. This 
building is an almost exact duplicate of 


one at Nakhsh-i-Rustam, which v^ill be 
fully described presently. 

See the woodcut. Mr. Rich says 
that one block which be measured was 
14 feet 2 inches long {Journey to Perse- 
polisy p. 241). M. Flandin speaks of 
there being among the blocks some 
which are 10 metres (32 feet 9 inches) 
in length. ( Voyage en Persey p. 162.) 
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rarely, in Greece ; but there is said to exist nowhere so exten- ^ 
sive and beautiful a specimen of it as that of the platform at 
this ancient site.^® 

The palace at Istakr is in better preservation than either of 
diQ two pillared edifices at Murgab; but still, it is not in such a 

condition as to enable us to 
lay down with any certainty 
even its ground-plan. One 
pillar only remains erect; 
but the bases of eight others 
have been found in situ; the 
walls are partly to be traced, 
and the jambs of several 
doorways and niches are 
still standing.^® These re- 
mains show that in many 
respects, as in the character 
of the pillars, which were 
fluted and had capitals like 
those already described,^® in 
the massiveness of the door 
and window jambs, and in 
the thickness of the walls, 
the Istakr Palace resembled closely the buildings on the 
Persepolitan platform; but at the same time, they indicate 
that its plan was wholly different, and thus our knowledge of 
th6 platform buildings in no degree enables us to complete, or 
even to carry forward to any appreciable extent, the ground- 
plan of the edifice derived from actual research. The height of 
the columns, which is inferior to that of the lowest at the great 
platform,*^ would seem to indicate, either that the building was 
the first in which stone pillars were attempted, or that it was 
erected at a time when the Persians no longer possessed the 

Fergueson, PaUim, p. 211. was 25 ft. 7 inches. The shortest of the 

Flandin, Voyage^ p. 70 and pi. 58. columns found at Persepolis exceeded 
^ See above, pp. 304-306. 37 feet. (Flandin, pi. 168, 5m.) 

The height of th^ Istakr columns ' 
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^ mechanical skill required to quarry, transport, and raise into 
place the enormous blocks used in the best days of the nation. 

The palace at Susa, exhumed by Mr. Loftus and General 
Williams, consisted of a great Hall or Throne-room, almost 
exactly a duplicate of the Chehl Minar at Persepolis, and of a 
few other very inferior buildings. It stood at the summit of 
the great platform, a quadrilateral mass of unburnt brick, 
which from a remote antiquity had supported the residence of 
the old Susian kings. It fronted a little west of north, and 
commanded a magnificent view over the.Susianian plains to 
the mountains of Luristan. An inscription, repeated on four of 
its pillar-bases, showed that it was originally built by Darius 
Hystaspis, and afterwards repaired by* Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus.^^ As it was so exactly a reproduction of an edifice 
already minutely described,^ no fiirther account of it need be 
here given. 

From the palaces of the Persian kings we may now pass to 
their tombs, remarkable structures which drew the attention of 
* the ancients,^ and which have been very fully examined and 
represented in modern times.^ These tombs are eight in num- 
ber, but present only two types, so that it will be sufficient to 
give in this place a detailed account of two tombs — one of 
each description. 

The most anqient, and, on the whole, the most remarkable of 
the tombs, is almost universally allowed to be that of the Great 
Cyrus. It is unique in design, totally different from all the 
other royal sepulchres; and, though it has been often described, 
demands, and must receive, notice in any account that is given 
of the ancient Persian constructions. The historian Arrian 
calls it “ a house upon a pedestal; and this brief description 
exactly expresses its general character. On a base, composed of 


^ See Loftus, Chaldm and Summ, 
pp. 865-376. 

* Supra, pp. 80e-812. 

^ See above, p. 270, note t 

* On the tomb of Cyrus, see Morier, 
First Journey f'pp. 144-146 ; Ker Porter, 
Traveig, vol. i. pp. 498-600 ; Rich, Jowr^ 
ney to Persepolis^ pp. 239-244 ; Texier, 


Descnpiwnf tom. ii. pp. l.'»'2*166 ; and 
Flandin, Voyage en Perse, pp. 157-169. 
On the other tombs of the kings, see 
Ker Porter, vol. i. pp. 616-524 ; Rich, 
pp. 256, 266 ; Flandin, pp. 128-132, and 
140-141. 

* Arrian, Fag?. Alex, vi. 29. Compare 
Strabo, xy. 8, § 7. 
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huge blocks of the most beautiful white marble,® which rises ^ 
pyramidically in seven® steps of different heights,'^ there stands 
a small "house” of similar material, crowned with a stone roof, 
which is formed in front and rear into a pediment resembling 
that of a Greek temple * The " house” has no window, but one 



Tomb of Cyrus. 


of the end walls was pierced by a low and narrow doorway, 
which led into a small chamber or cell, about eleven feet long, 
seven broad, and seven high.® Here, as ancient writers inform 
us,^® the body of the Great Cyrus was deposited in a golden 
coffin. Internally the chamber is destitute of any inscription, 
and indeed seems to have been left perfectly plain.^^ Exter- 


* Ker Porter, p. 499. 

* Most writers speak of six steps only, 
but MM. Flandin and Coste uncovered 
a seventh (Voyage, p. 157 ; pis. 196 and 
19d). Mr. Fergusson suggests that the 
seven steps represented the seven planets. 
(Palacee, p. 214.) 

The lowest step or real base of the 
monument — that which was first un- 
covered by MM. Flandin and Coste— is 
only 18 inches high ; the second is 5 ft. 
6 in. ; the third and fourth are 3 ft. 
5 in. each ; the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
measure each 1 ft. 10 inches, (See 
naudin, Foya^s,pl.l96.) The measures 


of Ker Porter (Travels, vol. i. p. 499) 
and Mr. Rich (Persepolis, p. 243) agree 
nearly with these, in no case differing 
more than two inches. 

* There can really be no doubt of 
this. (See Ker Porter, vol. i. pi. 14 ; 
Flandin, pis. 196 and 196.) Yet Mr. 
Rich did not see it, but imagined that 
the roof had been ai‘ched ! (Persepolis, 
p.242.) 

• Flandin, pis. 196, 196 ; Rich, p. 
243. 


Arrian, 1. s. c.; Strab. 1. s. c. 

” There is some Arabic writing and 
ornamentation in the interior of Uie 
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nally, there is 'a comice of some elegance below the pediment, 
a good moulding over the doorway, which is also doubly 
recessed — and two other very 
slight mouldings, one at the 
base of the house,” and the 
other at the bottom of the 
second step. Except for these, 
the whole edifice is perfectly 
plain. Itspresentheightabove 
the ground is thirty-six feet,^^ 
and it may originally have 
been a foot or eighteen 
inches higher, for the top of 
the roof is worn away. It 
measures at the base forty- 
seven feet by forty-three feet 
nine inches.^^ 

The tomb stands within a 
rectangular area, marked out 
by pillars, the bases or broken 
shafts of which are still to be 
seen. They appear to have been twenty -four in number; all of 
them circular and smooth, not fluted ; six pillars occupied each 
side of the rectangle, and they stood distant from each other about 
fourteen feet.^'^ It is probable that they originally supported a 
colonnade, which skirted internally a small walled court, within 
which the tomb was placed. The capitals of the pillars, if ttey 
had any, have wholly disappeared; and t/\e researches conducted 
on the spot have failed to discover any trace of them. 

The remainder of the Persian royal sepulchres are rock-tombs, 
excavations in the sides of mountains, generally at a considerable 



1. Moulding over door. 2. Cornice, 
Tomb of Cyrus, Pasargadco. 


tomb (Rich. p. 243»; Kor Porter, p. 501), 
but nothing of an earlier date than the 
Mahometan conquest. 

** Flandin, p. 197. Compare 
pi. 195. 

Ibid. pi. 196. These measures con- 
siderably exceed those of former travel- 


lers, who, when the lowest step was 
covered up, necessarily took the dimen- 
sions of the lowest step but one. 

Ker Porter, p. 499 ; Rich, p. 244. 
The Baron Texier’s Plan makes the 
pillars on each side eight. (Dcscriptim 
tom. ii. pi. 82.) 
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elevation, so placed as to attract the eye of the bhholder, while 
they are extremely difficult of approach. Of lihis kind of tomb 
there are four in the face of the mountain which bounds the 



External appearance of the Tomb of Dariue Hystaspis, at Nakhsh-i-Rustam 
(from Fergusson). 


Pulwar Valley on the north-west, while there are three others 
in the immediate vicinity of the Persepolitan platform, two in 
the mountain which overhangs it^ and one in the rocks a little 
further to the south. The general shape of the excavations, as 
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it presents Jtself to the eye of the spectator, resembles a Greek 
cross.“ This is divided by horizontal lines into three portions, 
the upper one (corresponding with the topmost limb of the 
cross) containing a very curious sculptured representation of 
the monarch worshipping Ormazd; the middle one, which com- 
prises the two side limbs, together with the space between them, 
being carved architecturally so as to resemble a portico;^* and 
the third compartment (corresponding with the lowest limb of 
the cross) being left perfectly plain. In the centre of the middle 
compartment is sculptured on the face of the rock the similitude 
of a doorway, closely resembling those which still stand on the 
great platform ; that is to say, doubly recessed, and ornamented 
at the top with lily- work. The upper portion of this doorway 
is filled with the solid rock, smoothed to a flat surface and 
crossed by three horizontal bars. The lower portion, to the 
height of four or five feet, is cut away ; and thus entrance is 
given to the actual tomb, which is hollowed out in the rock 
behind. 

Thus far the rock-tombs are, with scarcely an exception,^^ of 
the same type. The excavations, however, behind their orna- 
mental fronts, presept some curious differences. In the simplest 
case of all, we find, on entering, an arched chamber,^® thirteen 
feet five inches long by seven feet two inches wide, from which 
there opens out, opposite to the door and at the height of about 
four feet from the ground, a deep horizontal recess, arched, like 
the chamber. Near the front of this recess is a further perpen- 
dicular excavation, in length six feet ten inches, in width three 
feet three inches, and in depth the same.^® This was the actual 


** See the woodcut on the preceding 
page, and compare the illustration taken 
from a photograph, supra, p. 281. 

It must be understood that the 
portico is apparent only, not real. The 
columns are noF pillars, but pilasters 
adhering to the face of the rock. 

The only important exception is 
the ruined tomb to the south of the Per- 
sepolitan platform, which, unlike the 
others, is situated nearly at the level of 

VOL. HI. 


the plain, and shews one compartment 
only of the three commonly seen. (Flan- 
din, pis. 162 and 167.) 

** In some of what «.iem to be the 
earliest tombs, there is no arch. Both 
the internal chamber and the rec^ are 
squared at top. This is the case in the 
tomb of Darius Uystaspis. (Flandin, 
pis. 170 and 171.) 

»» See Flandin. pi. 166. 
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sarcophagus, and was covered, or intended to be covered, by a 
slab of stone. In the deeper part of the recess there is room for 
two other such sarcophagi ; but in this case they have not been 



1. Section of Tomb, Pereepolis. 

2. Ground-plan of the same. 


for a single recess, on the exact 
above, but has afterwards been 



1. Ground-plan of Tomb of Darius, 
N akhsh-i-Rustam. 


excavated, one burial only 
having, it would seem, taken 
place in this tomb. Other 
sepulchres present the same 
general features, but provide 
for a much greater number 
of interments.^® In that of 
Darius Hystaspis the sepul- 
chral chamber contains three 
distinct recesses, in each of 
which are three sarcophagi, 
so that the tomb would hold 
nine bodies. It has, appa- 
rently, been cut originally 
plan of the tomb described 
elongated towards the left. 



2. Ground-plan of another 
Royal Tomb. 


Two of the tombs show a still more elaborate ground-plan 
— one in which curved lines take to some extent the place of 
straight ones.*^ The tombs above the platform of Persepolis are 
more richly ornamented than the others, the lintels and side- 
posts of the doorways being covered with rosettes, and the 


* The other tombs contain three, six, 
or nine sarcopha^;!. (Flandin, pis. 163, 
165, and 169.) 


” These tombs are both at Nakhsh- 
i-Rustam. Their plans are given b^f 
Flandin (pis. 170 and l7l). 
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entablature^above the cornice bearing a row of lions, facing on 
either side towards the centre.^^ 

A curious edifice, belonging probably to the later Achseme- 
nian times, stands immediately in front 
of the four royal tombs at Nakhsh-i- 
Kustam. This is a square tower, com- 
posed of large blocks of marble, cut 
with great exactness, and joined toge- 
ther without mortar or cement of any 
kind. The building is thirty-six feet* 
high ; and each side of it measures, as 
near as possible, twenty-four feet> It 
is ornamented with pilasters at the cor- 
ners and with six recessed niches, or 
false windows, in three ranks, one over 
the other, on three out of its four 
*iaces. On the fourth face are two 
niches only, one over the other ; and below them is a doorway 
with a cornice. The surface of the walls between the pilas- 
ters is also ornamented with a number of rectangular depres- 
sions, resembling the sunken ends of beams.* The doorway, 
which looks north, towards the tombs, is not at the bottom 
of the building, but half-way up its side, and must have 
been reached •either by a ladder or by a flight of steps.”’ 
It leads into a square chamber, twelve feet wide by nearly 
eighteen high,^ extending to the top of the building, and roofed 
in with four large slabs of stone, which reach entirely aeross 



Entrance to a lloyal Tomb, 
Persepolis. 


^ Flandin, pis. 164 and 166. 

' Flandin, Voyage en Perse, p. 141. 
Ker Porter made the width 22 feet 
8 inches, and guessed the height at 35 
feet. {Travels, vol. 1 . p, 662.) 

* There is a curious conflict of testi- 
mony with respect to these markings. 
Ker Porter speaks of them as “ blocks 
of marble which project” {Travels, vol. i. 
p. 563) ; and Mr. Fergusson, following 
him, speaks of “projecting facets” 
{Palaces, p. 206). But Mr. Morier saw 
“ oblong perpendicular incisions ” {First 
Jemmey, p. 129; M. Flandin “ refouUU^ 


merits ( Voyage, p. 1 42) ; and Baron 
Texier “trons” {Description, tom. ii. p. 
199). 

* M. Flandin imagined that he saw 
traces of a flight of steps {V(yyagc, p. 
141). But perhaps the ruined appear- 
ance of the wall below the doorway is 
rather the result of an attempt to pene- 
trate the building and discover a second 
chamber. 

* Flandin, 1. s. c. Ker Porter guessed 
the height at 16 or 16 feet, (i'rai'cts, 

p. 662.) 

y % 
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from side to side, being rather more than twenty-four feet long, 
six feet wide, and from eighteen inches to three ^ feet in thick- 



fi. lioof of the 8ame. 


ness. On the top these slabs are so cut that the roof has every 
way a slight incline;® at their edges they are fashioned between 
the pilasters, into a dentated cornice, like that which is seen on 


^ See the woodcut No, 2. 





I'rout view ot the Tower, showiDg excavations. 


Peraepolis tod Pasargadse.^ The building seems to have been 
closed originally by two ponderous stone doors * 


• Supra, p. 819. 

’ See above, pp. 273 and 313. Com- ** 
pare Flandki, pi. 197. 


* Ker Porter, Traveltf vol. i. p. 66 . 
This portal is five feet wide and six 
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Another remarkable construction, which must belong to a very- 
ancient period in the history of the country, is a gateway® com- 
posed of enormous stones, which forms a portion of the ruins of 
Istakr. It has generally been regarded as one of the old gates 
of the city but its position in the gorge between the town 



Massive Gateway (Lstakr), * 


wall and the opposite mountain, and the fact that it lies directly 
across the road from Pasargadse into the plain of Merdasht, seem 
rather to imply that it was one of those fortified gates,” which 
we know to have been maintained by the Persians, at narrow 
points along their great routes, for the purpose of securing 


liigh. The grooves for the pivots of its 
doors are deeply out both at the bottom 
and the top, where they were fastened 
to the sides of the wall ; so that the 
ponderous stone divisions must have 
met in the middle and shut close. The 
circling marks of their movement are 
strongly worn in the marble floor. 

^ Mr. Fergusson speaks of this gate- 
way as ^^a building so monolithic in its 
character, and so simple ^d grand in 
its proportions, that it is impossible to 
ascribe it to any period subsequent to 
the days of the Achaemenid® ; indeed,” 
he says, so simply grand is it that it 


might almost be supposed to be older, 
held we any knowledge of any race 
capable of executing such a work before 
their time.” {Palam^ p. 206.) 

‘0 Fergusson, 1. s. c. ; Flandin, pp. 70, 
71 ; Texier, pi. 137. 

" Such were the “ Pyles Ciliciac ” 
(Xen. Aumh* i. 2, § 21; Ajrian, 

Alex, ii. 4) ; the “ Pyl® Caspia) ” (Arr. 
iii.20) ; the “Pyleo Syrire” j(Aen. Anah, 
i. 4, § 4 ; Arr. Exp. Alex, ii. 6) ; the 
Pylae Amanicee (Polyb. xii. 17, § 2) ; 
- and others. Xenophon {Anab, i. 4, § 4) 
is conclusive on the point of there being 
an actual gateway and gates. 
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them, and stopping the advance of an enemy.^* On either side 
were walls of vast thickness, on the one hand abutting upon the 
mountain, on the other probably connected with the wall of 
the town, while between them were three massive pillars, once 
no doubt, the supports of a tower, from which the defenders of 
the gate would engage its assailants at a great advantage. 

We have now described (so far as our data have renderetf 
it possible) all the more important of the ancient edifices of 
the Persians, and may proceed to consider the next branch 
of the present inquiiy, namely, their skill in the mimetic arts. 
Before, however, the subject of their architecture is wholly 
dismissed, a few words seem to be rmuired on its general 
character and chief peculiarities. 

First, then, the simplicity and regularity of the style are 
worthy of remark. In the ground-plans of buildings the straight 
line only is used; all the angles are right angles; all the pillars 
fall into line; the intervals between pillar and pillar are regular, 
and generally equal; doorways are commonly placed opposite 
intercolumniations ; where there is but one doorway, it is in the 
middle of the wall which it pierces; where there are two, they 
coirespond to one another. Correspondence is the general law. 
Not only does door correspond to door, and pillar to pillar, but 
room to room, window to window, and even niche to niche. 
Most of the bdildings are so contrived that one half is the exact 
duplicate of the other; and where this is not the ca.se, the 
irregularity is generally either slight,^'' or the result of an altera- 
tion,^* made probably for convenience sake. Travellers are 
impressed with the Grecian character of what they behold,'*’ 
though there is an almost entire absence of Greek forms. The 
regularity is not confined to single buildings, but extends to 
the relations of different edifices one to another. The sides of 
buildings standing on one platform, at whatever distance they 
may be, are^paraUel. There is, however, less consideration paid 


Sir R. K. Porter is the only traveller 
who seems to have distinctly recognised 
the true character of this ^^Gate.” 
[TraveU^ voX. i. p. 615.) 

*’As in the chambers surrounding 


the pillared hall in the palace of Darius. 
(See the General Plan, p. 276.) 

As in the west doorway and stair- 
case of the same palace. 

Rich, Pme^oliSf p. 244. 
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than we should have expected to the exact position, with 
respect to a main building, in which a subordini^te one shall be 
placed. Propyleea, for instance, are not opposite the centre of 
the edifice to which they conduct, but slightly on one side 
of the centre. And generally, excepting in the parallelism of 
their sides, buildings seem placed with but slight regard to 
neighbouring ones. 

For effect, thePersian architecture must have depended, firstly, 
upon the harmony that is prpduced by the observance of regu- 
larity and proportion * and, secondly, upon two main features 
of the style. These were the grand sculptured staircases which 
formed the approaches to all the principal buildings, and the 
vast groves of eleganl pillars in and about the great balls. 
The lesser buildings were probably ugly, except in front. But 
such edifices as the Chehl Minar at Persepolis, and its duplicate 
at Susa — where long vistas of columns met the eye on every 
side, and the great central cluster was supported by lighter 
detached groups, combining similarity of form with some variety 
of ornament, where richly coloured drapings contrasted with the 
cool grey stone of the building, and agolden roof overhang apave- 
ment of many hues— must have been handsome, from whatever 
side they were contemplated, and for general richness and har- 
mony of effect may have compared favourably with any edifices 
which, up to the time of their construction, had been erected in 
any country or by any people. If it may seem to some that 
they were wanting in grandeur, on account of their compara- 
tively low height, — a height which, including that of the plat- 
form, was probably in no case much more than a hundred feet — 
it must be remembered that the buildings of Greece and 
(except the Pyramids) those of Egypt, had the same defect,^ 
and that, until the constructive powers of the arch came to be 
understood, it was almost impossible to erect a building that 
should be at once lofty and elegant. Height, moreover, if the 

' The pillan of the Great Temple at feet. The oolomne of the Temple of 
Kamac uightly exceeded in height those Diana at Ephesus — the moet magmfioent 
of the Grand Hall at Persepolis, mea- structure ever raised by the Greeka— 
suring 70 feet^ whereas the Persepolitan measured no more than 60 feet, 
ones were only a little mere than 67 
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buildings areVor use, implies inconvenienee, a waste of time and 
power being involved in the ascent and descent of steps. The 
ancient architects, studpng utility more than effect, preferred 
spreading out their buildings to piling them up, and rarely, 
unless in thickly-peopled towns,* even introduced a second 
story. 

The spectator, however, was impressed with a sense of gran- 
deur in another way. The use of huge blocks of stone, not 
only in platforms, but in the buildings themselves, in the 
shafts of pillars, the antae of porticoes, the jambs of doorways, 
occasionally in roofs, and perhaps in epistylia, produced the 
same impression of power, and the same feeling of personal 
insignificance in the beholder, which is commonly effected by 
great size in the edifice, and particularly by height. The 
mechanical skill required to transport and raise into place the 
largest of these blocks must have been very considerable, and 
their employment causes not merely a blind admiration of those 
who so built on the part of ignorant persons, but a profound 
respect for them on the part of those who are by their studies 
and tastes best qualified for pronouncing on the i-elative and 
absolute merits of architectural masterpieces.* 

Among the less pleasing peculiarities of the Persian archi- 
tecture may be mentioned a general narrowness of doors in pro- 
portion to their height,* a want of passages, a thickness of walls, 
which is architecturally clumsy, but which would have had cer- 
tain advantages in such a climate, an inclination to place the 
doors of rooms near one comer, an allowance of two entrances 
into a great hall from under a single (x>rtico,* a peculiar posi- 
tion of propylsea,* and the very large employment of pillars in 
the interior of buildings. In many of these points,^ and also 
in the architectural use which was made of sculpture, the style 


^Afl at Babyjpn (supra, vol. iL p. 
562), and at Rome (Liv. xxL 62). 

* See the general remarks of Mr. Fer- 
gusBon on the Persiaii Architecture. 
{Handbook cf ArchUecturef vol L pp. 
190-197.) 

♦ Rich, PersepdiSf p. 247. 


* Mr. Fergusson remarks that he does 
not know any instance of this out of 
Persia. (PalaeeSy p. 183.) 

* See aWe, p. 328. 

^ As the thickness of walls, the ab- 
sence of passages, and the position of 
doors. (See above, voL i pp. 284, 286.) 
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of building resembled, to some extent, that of A^^ia; the pro- 
pylaea, however, were less Assyrian than Egyptian; while in 
the main and best features of the architecture, it was (so far as 
we can tell) original. The solid and handsome stone platforms, 
the noble staircases, and the profusion of light and elegant 
stone columns, which formed the true glory of the architecture 
— being the features on which its effect chiefly depended — 
have nowhere been discovered in Assyria ; and all the evidence 
is against their existence. The Arians found in Mesopotamia an 
architecture of which the pillar was scarcely an element at 
all* ** — which was fragile and unenduring® — and which depended 
for its effect on a lavish display of partially coloured sculp- 
ture and more richly tinted enamelled brick. Instead of imi- 
tating this, they elaborated for themselves, from the wooden 
buildings of their own mountain homes,'® a style almost exactly 
therevei-seof that with which their victories had brought them 
into contact Adopting, of main features, nothing but the plat- 
form, they imparted even to this a new character, by substi- 
tuting in its construction the best for the worst of materials, and 
by further giving to these stone structures a massive solidity, 
from the employment of huge blocks, whieh made them stand 
in the strongest possible contrast to the frail and perishable 
mounds of Babylonia and Assyria. Having secured in this way 
a firm and enduring basis, they proceeded to* erect upon it 
buildings where the perpendicular line was primary and the 
horizontal secondary "—buildings of almost the same solid 
and massive character as the platform itself— forests of light 
but strong columns,supporting a wide-spreading roof, sometimes 
open to the air, sometimes enclosed by walls,'* according as 
they were designed for summer or winter use, or for greater or 
less privacy . To edifices of this character elaborate omamen- 


• Supra, vol. i. pp. 802, 303, 333. 

• Ibid. pp. 335, 335 ; vol. ii. p, 657. 
*®On the origin of the Persian co* 

(umnar architecture, see above, vol. ii. 
p. 266, note ^ 

** It has been shown in a former 
volume that the reverse of this was the 
rule with the Assyrians. (See vol. i. 


I pp. 303, 304). 

** The statement xnjwie in vol. {, (p, 
803, note that the Persian buildings 
‘‘had no solid walls at all,” must be 
limited to the main buildings—the great 
columnar edifices in which the Persiao 
architecture culminated. 
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•tation was unnecessary ; for the beauty of the column is such 
that nothing more is needed to set off a building. Sculpture 
would thus be dispensed with, or reserved for mere occasional 
use, and employed not so much on the palace itself as on its 
outer approaches; while brick enamelling could well be rejected 
altogether, as too poor and fragile a decoration for buildings of 
such strength and solidity. 

The origination of this columnar architecture must be ascribed 
to the Medes, who, dwelling in or near the more wooded parts of 
the Zagros range, constiucted, during the period of their empire, 
edifices of considerable magnificence, whereof wooden pillars 
were the principal feature, the courts ^eing surrounded by 
colonnades, and the chief buildings having porticoes, the pillars 
in both cases being of wood. A wooden roof rested on these 
supports, protected externally by plates of metal. We do not 
know if the pillars had capitals, or if they supported an entab- 
lature ; but probability is in favour of both these arrangements 
having existed. When the Persians succeeded the Modes in 
the sovereignty of Western Asia, they found Arian architecture 
in this condition. As stone, however, was the natural material 
of their countiy, whidi is but scantily wooded and is particularly 
barren towards the edge of the great plateau,^^ where their 
chief towns were situated, and as they had from the first a 
strong desire of fame and a love for the substantial and the 
enduring, they almost immediately substituted for the cedar and 
cypress pillars of the Medes, stone shafts, plain or fluted, which 
they carried to a surprising height, and fixed with such firmness 
that many of them have resisted the destructive powers of time, 
of earthquakes,^ and of Vandalism for more than three-and- 
twenty centuries, and still stand erect and nearly as perfect as 
when they received the last touch from the sculptor’s hand 
more than 2000 years ago. It is the glory of the Persians in art 
to have invented this style, which they certainly did not learn 
from the Assyrians, and which they can scarcely be supposed to 


See above, vol. ii. pp. 265, 266. 
Supra, p. 140. 

That earthquakes have caused cer- 


tain displacements at Persepolis is sug- 
gested by M. Flandin. {Voyagt tih 
PerHf p. 104.) 
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have adopted from Egypt, where the conceptiop of the pillar 
and its ornamentation were wholly different.^ We can scarcely 
doubt that Greece received from this quarter the impulse which 
led to the substitution of the light and elegant forms which 
distinguish the architecture of her best period from the rude 
and clumsy work of the more ancient times.*-* 

Of the mimetic art of the Persians we do not possess any 
great amount, or any great variety, of specimens. The existing 
remains consist of reliefs, either executed on the natural rock or 
on large slabs of hewn stone used in building, of impressions 
upon coins, and of a certain number of intaglios cut upon gems 
We possess no Persian statues, no modelled figures,’^ no metal 
castings, no carvings in ivory or in wood, no enamellings, no 
pottery even. The excavations on Persian sites have been 
singularly barren of those minor results which flowed so largely 
from the Mesopotamian excavations, and have yielded no traces 
of the furniture, domestic implements, or wall-omamentation of 
the people; have produced, in fact, no small objects at all, 
excepting a few cylinders and some spear and an’ow heads, thus 
throwing scarcely any light on the taste or artistic genius of 

the people. • 

The nearest approach to statuary which we meet with among 
the Persian remains are the figures of colossal bulls, set to 
guard portals, or porticoes, which are not indefid sculptures in 
the round, but are specimens of exceedingly high relief, and 
which, being carved in front as well as along the side, do not 
fi^l very far short of statues. Of such figures, we find two 
varieties— one representing the real animal, the other a mon- 
ster with the body and legs of a bull, the head of a man, and 
the wings of an eagle. There is considerable merit in both 


* ITie Egyptian pillar represents a 
stone pier from ivhich the angles have 
been removed ; the Persian is a Bub> 
stitute for a wooden post. The propor- 
tion of the diameter to the height in 
R^pt was, at leasts double of that 
which prevailed in Persia. 

^ Mr. Fergusson, who derives the 
Doric column of the Greeks from Egypt^ 


allows that they received the Ionic from 
Asia. (^Handbook of ArchiUctvre. vol. i. 

p. 266). 

* The clay images of a goddess, found • 
1^ Mr. Lemus at Susa {ChMixa and 
SuHana, pp. 378, 879), appear to me not 
so much Persian as primitive Susianian. 
They were found at the bottom of a 
trench 22 feet deep. 
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representations. They are free from the defect of flatness, or 
want of breadth in comparison with the length, which charac- 
terises the similar figures of Assyrian artists; and they are alto- 
gether grand, massive, and imposing. The general proportions 
of the bulls are good, the limbs are accurately drawn, the mus- 
cular development is well portrayed, and the pose of the figure 
is majestic.^ Even the monstrous forms of human-headed 
bulls have a certain air of quiet dignity, which is not without 
its effect on the beholder;® and, although implying no great 
artistic merit, since they are little more than reproductions of 
Assyrian models, indicate an appreciation of some of the best 
qualitiesofAssyrian art — the combination ofrepose with strength, 
of great size with the most careful finish, and of strangeness 
with the absence of any approach to grotesqueness or absurdity. 

The other Persian reliefs may be divided under four heads : — 

(1) Mythological representations of a man — the king appa- 
rently® — engaged in combat with a lion, a bull, or a monster; 

(2) Processions of guards, courtiers, attendants, or tribute- 
bearers ; (3) Representations of the monarch walking, seated 
upon his throne, or employed in the act of worship ; and (4) 
Representations of lions and bulls, either singly or engaged 
in combat. 

On the jambs of doorways in three of the Persepolitan 
buildings, a human figure, dressed in the Median robe, but with 
the sleeve thrown back from the right arm, is represented in 
the act of killing cither a lion, a bull, or a grotesque monstei; 
In every case the animal is rampant, and assails his antagonist 
with three of his feet, while he stands on the fourth. The lion 
and bull have nothing about them that is very peculiar; but 
the monsters present most strange and unusual combinations. 


* The following is Sir R. K. Porter’s 
estimate of these figures ; — “ The pro- 
portions of these |nimals are admirable ; 
and, though the manner of their execu- 
tion be sec, yet there is a corresponding 
grandeur in their forma which perfectly 
accords with the prodigious scale on 
which all around them is designed.” 
{rraveU, toI. i. p. 586.) 


* See the woodcut, supra, p. 296. 

• The peculiar mode of dressing the 
beard observable in these figures is found 
only in representations of the monai'ch, 
and of gods or genii. It occurs in the 
figures of Oromasdes, in all those cer- 
tainly representing the king, and in the 
human-headed bulls, but not elsewhere. 
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One of them has the griffin head, which we have already seen 
in use in the capitals of columns,^ a feathered crhst and neck, a 
bird’s wings, a scorpion's tail,® and legs terminating in the claws 
of an eagle. The other has an eagle's head, ears like an ass, 



King killing a Monster, Persepolis. (From a photograph.) 


feathers on the neck, the breast, and the back, with the body, 
legs, and tail of a lion.® Figures of equal grotesqueness, some 
of which possess certain resemblances to these, are common in 
the mythology of Assyria, and have been already represented 


’ Supra, p. 804. 

• See Plandin, Voyage en PerUy pp. 
107, 108, and pi 128. 


• Ker Porter, Travehy pi. 52 ; Flan- 
din, Voyage, pi. 152, 
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in these voluihes but the Persian specimens are no servile 
* imitations of these earlier forms. The idea of the Assyrian 
artist has, indeed, been borrowed; but Pemian fancy has worked 
it out in its own way, adding, modifying, and subtracting in 
such a manner as to give to the form produced a quite peculiar, 
and (so to speak) native character. 

Persian gems abound with monstrous forms, of equal, or even 
superior grotesqueness. As the Gothic architects indulged theii 
imagination in the most wonderful combinations to represent 
evil spirits or the varieties of vice and sensualism, so the 
Persian gem-engravers seem to have allowed their fancy to 
run riot in the creation of monsters, representative of the 
Powers of Darkness or of different kinds of evil. The stones 
exhibit the king in conflict with a vast variety of monsters, 
some nearty resembling the Persepolitan, while others have 
strange shapes unseen elsewhere. Winged lions, with two 
tails and with the horns of a ram or an antelope,^^ sphinxes 
and griflins of half a dozen diflferent kinds, and various other 
nondescript creatures, appear upon the Persian gems and cylin- 
ders,^^ furnishing abundant evidence of the quaint and prolific 
fancy of the designers. 

The processional subjects represented by the Persian artists 
are of three kinds. In the simplest and least interesting the 
royal guards, or the officers of the court, are represented in one 
or more lines of very similar figures, either moving in one direc- 
tion,^* or standing in two bodies, one facing the other, in the 
attitude of quiet expectation.^^ In these subjects there is a 
great sameness, and a very small amount of merit. The pro- 
portion of the forms is, indeed, fairly good,^* the heads and 
hands are well drawn, and there is some grace in certain of the 


Supra, vol. i. pp, 342, 346 ; vol. ii. 
p. 31. 

See Layaxd, Nineveh and Babylon^ 
pp. 606, 607. 

See below, •!). 366, and compare 
Lajard, CvUe de MUhra, pi. xiii. fig. 8 ; 
pi. xix. fig. 7 ; pi. XXV. fig. 1 j pL li. 
figa. 2, 8, 7, Ac. 

Aa on the great staircase in front 
of the CJM Minor. (Ker Porter, voL i. 


pi. 37.) ^ 

” As in the representations on the 
jambs of the front doors in the “ Hall 
of a Hundred Columns.” (Ker Porter, 
pi. 49.) 

** The only important want of pro- 
portion is in the size of the heads, w/iich 
is decidedly too great. This is a genertU 
though far from being a universal fault 
in the Persian sculptures. 
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figures, but the general effect is tame and somewhat heavy ; 
the attitudes are stiff, and present little variety, while, neverthe- 
less, they are sometimes impossible;^ there 
is a monotonous repetition of identically 
the same figure, which is tiresome, and 
a want of grouping which is very inartistic. 
If Persia had produced nothing better than 
this in sculpture, she would have had to be 
placed not only behind Assyria, but behind 
Egypt, as far as the sculptor s art is con- 
cerned. 

Processional scenes of a more attractive 
Attendant bringing a character are, however, tolerably frequent. 
(Perse^ol^^) ^ome exhibit to us the royal purveyors ar- 
riving at the palace with their train of attend- 
ants, and bringing with them the provisions required for the table 




Persian Subjects bringing Tribute to the King, Persepolis. (From a photograph). 


* Note paiiacularly the 6gure on the 
extreme right in the upper row of Ker 
Porter^s 37th plate (opp. p. 604), the 


body of which faces the spectator, while 
the head and legs are in profile, 
diffei'ent mys / 
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of the monarch.^ Here we have some varieties of costume 
which are curious, and some representations of Persian uten- 
sils, which are not without a certain interest. Occasionally, 
too, we are presented with animal forms, as kids, which have 
considerable merit. 

But by far the most interesting of the processional scenes, are 
those which represent 
the conquered nations 
bringing to the mo- 
narch those precious 
products of their seve- 
ral countries which the 
Lord of Asia expected 
to receive annually, 
as a sort of free gift 
from his subjects, in 
addition to the fixed 
tribute which was ex- 
acted from them. Here 
we have a wonderful 
variety of costume and 
equipment, a happy 
admixture of animal 
with human ’forms, 
horses, asses, chariots, 
sheep, cattle, camels, 
interspersed among 
men, and the whole divided into groups by means of cypress- 
trees, which break the series into portions, and allow 
the eye to rest in succession upon a number of distinct 
pictures. Processions of this kind occurred on several of 
the Persepolitan staircases ; but by far the most elaborate and 
complete is Jihat on the grand steps in front of the Chehl 
Minar, or Great Hall of Audience, where we see above 
twenty such groups of figures, each with its own peculiar 



Horned Sheep, Persepolis. 


‘ See Flandin, Voyagt m Pertt, pie. 119, 136, and 137. 
VOl. in. 7 , 
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features, and all finished with the utmost care and delicacy.* 
The woodcut (page 336 ), which is taken from a photograph, will 
give a tolerable idea of the general character of this relief ; it 
shows the greater portion of six groups, whereof two are much 
injured by the fall of the parapet-wall on which they were 
represented, while the remaining four are in good preservation. 
It will be noticed that the animal forms — the Bactrian camel 
and the humped ox — are superior to the human, and have con- 
siderable positive merit as works of art. This relative superiority 
is observable throughout the entire series, which contains, 
besides several horses (some of which have been already repre- 
sented in these volun^^es),^ a lioness, an excellent figure of the 
wild ass, and two tolerably well-drawn sheep.* 

The representations of the monarch upon the reliefs are of 
three kinds. In the simplest, he is on foot, attended by the 
parasol-bearer and the napkin-bearer, or by the latter only, 
apparently in the act of proceeding from one part of the 
palace to another. In the more elaborate he is either seated 
on an elevated throne, which is generally supported by numerous 
caryaiid figures,® or he stands on a platform similarly upheld, 
in the act of worship before an altar.^ This latter is the uni- 
versal representation upon tombs, while the throne-scenes are 
reserved for palaces. In both representations the supporting 
figures are numerous ; and it is here chiefly that we notice 
varieties of physiognomy, which are evidently intended to recall 
the ' differences in the physical type of the several races by 
wMch the Empire was inhabited. In one case, we have a negro 
very well portrayed in others we trace the features of Scyths 


* See Ker Porter, Travels^ vol. i. pis. 
88 to 48 ; Flaadin, Voyage^ pis. 95 to 
110 . 

< Supra, Tol. ii. p. 302 ; andp. 180 of 
the peseut volume. 

* It must at the same time be ad- 
mitted that the proportion of the animal 
figures to the human is not very well 
kept The oamd, the horses, and two 
oxen are decidedly too small 

* The origin of these caryatidm is 
traoeabl(» to Assyria, where we find them 


used in the decoration of the throne 
itself. (Supra, vol. i pp. 898, 894.) In 
Persia they uphold a sort of platform 
on Which the throne is placed. (£er 
Porter, pi. 50 ; 4upra, p. 801.) Unlike 
the Greek o^atids, they support their 
burthens with the hands as w^ as with 
the head. 

^ See above, p. 820. 

* A representation of this figure has 
been given, supra, p. 156. 
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or Tatars.® It is manifest that the artist has not been content 
to mark the nationality of the different figures by costume 
alone, but has aimed at reproducing upon the stone the phy- 
siognomic peculiarities of each race. 

The purely animal representations which the bas-reliefs bring 
before us are few in number, and have little variety of tjpe. 
The most curious and the most artistic is one which is several 
times repeated at Persepolis, where it forms the usual orna- 



lion devouring a Bull, Persepolis. (Krom a photograph.) 


mentation of the triangular spaces on the fa9ades of stairs. 
This is a representation of a combat between a lion and a bull, 
or (perhaps, we should rather say) a representation of a lion 
seizing and devouring a bull ; for the latter animal is evidently 
powerless to offer any resistance to the fierce beast which has 
sprung upon him from behind, and has fixed both fangs and 
claws in his body. In his agony the bull rears up his fore-parts, 
and turns his head feebly towards his assailant, whose strong 


' Sm Flaodin, pL 166 ; and oaxtpare his renuu-ks, tom. i. p. 12^. 

a 2 
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limbs and jaws have too firm a hold to be dislodged by such 
struggles as his unhappy victim is capable of making. In no 
Assyrian drawing is the massiveness and strength of the king 
of beasts more powerfully rendered than in this favourite group, 
which the Persian sculptors repeated without the slightest 
change from generation to generation. The contour of the 
lion, his vast muscular development, and his fierce countenance 
are really admirable, and the bold presentation of the face in 
full, instead of in prq^le, is beyond the ordinary powers of 
Oriental artists.'® 

Drawings of bulls and lions in rows, where each animal is the 
exact counterpart of all the others, are found upon the friezes 

of some of the tombs, and upon 
the representations of canopies 
over the royal throne." These 
drawings are fairly spirited, but 
have not any extraordinary 
merit. They reproduce forms 
well known in Assyria. A figure 
of a sitting llon'^ seems also to 
have been introduced occasionally on the facades of staircases, 
occurring in the central compartment of the parapet- wall at top. 
These figures, in no case, remain complete ; but jenough is left 
to show distinctly what the attitude was, and this appears not 
to have resembled very closely any common Assyrian type.'® 
The Persian gem-engravings have considerable merit, and 
need! not fear a comparison with those of any other Oriental 
nation. They occur upon hard stones of many different kinds, 
fiA cornelian, onyx, rock-crystal, sapphirine, sardonyx, chalce- 
dony, &c.,' and are executed for the most part with great skill 



Fragment of a sitting Lion, Persepolis. 


Compare, however, the equally bold 
drawing of an Assyrian artist, supra, 
y(d. i. p. S58. 

» Pkndin, pis. 164, 156, 156, 164, 
Wi, 166. Compare above, p. 21 7. 

In one case (Flandin, pi. 135), 
perhaps in more, the sitting liom was 
replaced by a sphinx. 

*• The type was, however, known in 


Media, where the only representation of 
a lion that has been found had exactly 
this attitude. (Supi^ vol. ii. p. 821.) 

* Lay^j Nineveh md Bahyton^ p. 
607 ; king, AeUiqw Oem^ p. 129 \ 
Lajard, CutU di Mithra, pp. 1-26, Ac. 
A careful examination of the last-named 
workwiU show that the favourite stone 
of the Persian gem-engravers was the 
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and delicacy. The designs which they embody are in general 
of a mythological character ; but sometimes scenes of real life 
occur upon them, and then the drawing is often good, and 
almost always spirited. In proof of this, the reader may be 
referred to the hunting-scenes already given, ^ which are derived 




Persian Cylinders. 


wholly from this source, as well as to. the gems figured above, 
one of which is certainly, and the other almost certainly, of 
Persian workmanship. In the former we see the king, not 
struggling with a mythological lion, but engaged apparently in 
the actual chase of the king of beasts. Two lions have been 
roused from their lairs, and the monarch hastily places an arrow 
on the striftg, anxious to despatch one of his foes before the 
other can come to close quarters. The eagerness of the hunter 

chalcedony — semi-transparent white 1 known as the sapphirine. 
quartz, the blue variety of which is 1 * Supra, pp. 227 and 240. 
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and the spirit and boldness of the animals are well tepresented. 
In the other gem, while there is less of aiiistic excellence, we 
have a scene of peculiar interest placed before us. A combat 
between two Persians and two Scythians seems to be repre- 
sented. The latter marked by their peaked cap^ and their 
loose trousers,* fight with the bow and the bat- 
tle-axe, the former with the bow and the sword. 
One Scyth is receiving his death-wound, the 
other is about to let loose a shaft, but seems at 
the same time half-inclined to fly. The steady 
confidence of the warriors on the one side con- 
trasts well with the timidity and hesitancy of 
their weaker and smaller rivals. 

The vegetable forms represented on the gems 
are sometimes graceful and pleasing. This is 
especially the case with palm-trees, a favourite 
subject of the artists, * who delineated with 
remarkable success the feathery leaves, the 
pendant fruit, and the rtugh bark of the stem. 
^^Sider of ^lius The lion-hunt represented on thesignet-cylinder 
of Darius Hystaspis* takes place in a palm- 
grove, and furnishes the accompanying example 
of this form of vegetable life. 

One gem, ascribed on somewhat doubtful 
grounds to the Persians of Achsemenian times,^ 
contains what appears to be a portrait. It is 
thought to be the bust of a satrap of Salamis, 
in Cypnis, and is very carefully executed. If 
really of Persian workmanship, it would indi- 
cate a considerable advance in the power of 
representing the human countenance between 
the time of Darius Hystaspis and that of Alexander. 

Persian coins are of three principal types. The earliest have 




Persian Portrait. 
(From a gem.) 


* Herod. viL 64. Compare the illus- 
tmtions in the author's JaerodotuSf vol. 
iii. p. 68 ; vol. iv. p. 63. 

* See the author's fferodotua, vol. iii. 
p. 34. 


• See Lajard, Culte de Mithra, pi. xxv. 
fig. 6 ; pi. li. %. 2. 

• Supra, p. 227. 

^ King, Antique (?cww, p. 149, and 
p. lx. of the Introduction,” note *. 
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on the one Side the figure of a monarch bearing the diadem, 
and armed with the bow and javelin, while on the other there 
is an irregular indentation of the same nature with the qvjad^ 
Tatum mcuaum of the Greeks. This rude form is replaced in 
later times by a second design, which is sometimes a horseman,® 
sometimes the fore-part of a ship,® sometimes the king drawing 
an arrow from his quiver.'® Another type exhibits on the 
obverse the monarch in combat with a lion, while the reverse 
shows a galley, or a towered and battlemented city with two 
lions standing below it, back to back.^' The third comfiion 
type has on the obverse the king in his chariot, with his 
charioteer in front of him, and (generally) an attendant carry- 
ing a fly-chaser behind. The reverse has either the trireme 
or the battlemented city.'^ A specimen of each type is 
subjoined : — 



S 

Persian Coins. 


The artistic merit of these medals is not great. The relief 
is low, and the drawing generally somewhat rude. The head of 


® Lajard, Cvite de Mithra^ pi. Ixiii. 
fiss. 7 and 10 ; Mionnet, Description des 
'MidaiUeSf Supplement, tom. Tiii. pi. xiTr 
fig. 6. 

* Mionnet, pi. xix. fig. 3. 

Lajard, pi, Ixiii. fig. 8, 

“ Ker Porter, Tra/cds, vol ii. pi, 79, 


fig. 1 ; Lajard, pi. Ixiii. figs. 4 and 6 ; 
pi. Ixiv. fig. 6 ; Mionnet, pi. xix. fig. 4. 

** Lajard, pi. Ixiii. figs. 11, 12, 14; 
pi. Ixiv, fig. 6 ; Mionnet, Descriptumf pi. 
Ixi. fig. 1 ; Ker Porter, pL 79, fig. 2 ; Ge- 
senius, Mimumenta Phcenidaif pi, xxxvi. 

fig. a. 
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the monarch in the early coins is greatly too large. The 
animal forms are, however, much superior to the human, and 
the horses which draw the royal chariot, the lions placed below 
the battlemented city, and the bulls which are found occasion- 
ally in the same position,^® must be pronounced truthful and 
spirited. 

Of the Persian taste in furniture, utensils, personal ornaments 
and the like, we need say but little. The throne and footstool 
of the monarch are the only pieces of furniture represented in 
the sculptures, and these, though sufficiently elegant in their 
forms, are not very remarkable. Costliness of material seems 
to have been more prized than beauty of shape ; and variety 
appears to have been carefully eschewed, one single uniform 

O type of each article occurring in all the repre- 
sentations. The utensils represented are likewise 
— few in number, and limited to certain constantly 
repeated forms. The most elaborate is the censer, 
which has been already given.^® With this is 
Incense Veasei, usuaUy Seen a sort of pail or basket, shaped like 
Pereepolifl. ^ lady's reticule, in which the aromatic gums for 
burning were probably kept. A covered ^ish, and a goblet 
with an inverted saucer over it, are 
also forms of frequent occurrence in the 
hands of the royal attendants; and the 
tribute-bearers frequently carry, among 
Covered Dishes. (From the their other offerings, bowls or basons,^® 
B^lptures, Persepois.) though not of Persian manufac- 

ture, were no doubt left at the court, and took their place' 
among the utensils of the palace. 

In the matter of personal ornaments the taste of the Persians 
seems to have been peculiarly simple. Earrings were com- 
monly plain rings of gold ; bracelets mere bands of the same 
metal.^^ Collars were circlets of gold twisted in a very inarti- 

** Lajard, pi. Ixiii. fig. 14. A form of bracelet with the ends 

See above, p. 203. fashioned like the head of an animal. 

Supra, p. 212. which was common in Assyria (supra, 

Ker Porter, vol i. pis. 8S, 41, and vol. i p. 490), is sometimes seen among 
42. the Q&rings brought to the Persian 
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ficial fashion.*® There was nothing artistic in the sheaths or 
hilts of swords, though spear-shafts were sometimes adorned 
with the representation of an apple 
or a pomegranate.*® Dresses seem not 
to have been often patterned, but to 
have depended generally for their effect 
on make and colour. In all these re- 
spects we observe a remarkable contrast 
between the Arian and the Semitic Bowls or Basons. (From 
races, extreme simplicity characterising * 
the one, while the most elaborate ornamentation was affected 
by ^ae other.^ 

,, i^ersia was not celebrated in antiquity for the production of 
any special fabrics. The arts of weaving and dyeing were un- 
doubtedly practised in the dominant country, as well as in most 
of the subject provinces, and the Persian dyes seem even to have 
had a certain reputation;*^ but none of the productions of their 
looms acquired a name among foreign nations. Their skill, 
indeed, in the mechanical arts generally was, it is probable, not 
more than moderate. It was their boast that they were soldiers, 
and had won a position by their good swords which gave them 
the command of all that was most exquisite and admirable, 
whether in the natural world or among the products of human 
industry. So Ibng as the carpets of Babylon ® and Sardis,^ the 
shawls of Kashmir and India,® the fine linen of Borsippa® and 
Egypt, ^ the ornamental metal-work of Greece,® the coverlets of 
Damascus,® the muslins of Babylonia,*® the multiform manu- 
factures of the Phoenician towns,** poured continually into 
Persia Proper in the way of tribute, gifts, or merchandise, it was 



court by tributaries. (Ker Porter, pi. 
41.) But it never adorns the arms of 
any figure in the sculptures. Was its 
use confined to fmaUi I 
Supra, p. 224. 

*• Herod, vil 41. Compare above, 
p. m. 

' See vol. i. pp. 393, 398, 399, 487, 
494, 606, 607 ; vol ii. p. 660. 

* See Ctes. Indica^ § 21. 

’ Arrian, Alex, vL 29. 


* Athen. Deipnos. xii. p. 614, C. 

® iElian, Nat.Anim. iv. 46. Compare 
the arguments of Heeren. (As. Nat. vol 
i. pp. 286, 288, E. T.) 

® Strabo, xvi. 1, § 7. 

Herod, ii. 182 ; iii. 47 ; Ezekiel- 
xxvil 7. 

® See above, p. 216. 

" Amos, iii. 12. 

*® Supra, vol ii. p. 670. 

” Esek. xxvii. 16 ; 2 Chr. il 14. 
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needless for the native population to engage largely in indus- 
trial enterprise. ^ 

To science the ancient Persians contributed absolutely nothing. 
The genius of the nation was adverse to that patient study 
and those laborious investigations from which alone scientific 
progress ensues. Too light and frivolous, too vivacious, too 
sensuous for such pursuits, they left them to the patient 
Babylonians, and the thoughtful, many-sided Greeks. The 
schools of Orchoe, Borsippa, and Miletus flourished under their 
sway,^ but without provoking their emulation, possibly without 
so much as attracting their attention. From first to last, from 
the dawn to the final close of their power, they abstained 
wholly from scientific*studies. It would seem that they thought 
it enough to place before the world, as signs of their intellec- 
tual vigour, the fabric of their Empire and the buildings of 
Susa and Persepolis. 

** Thales, Anaximanrler, and Anaxi- j schools of Orchoe and Borsippa, see 
Txicaos were P'^i'sian subjects. On the | Strabo, xvi. 1, § 6* 
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CHAPTER VL 

RELIGION. 

'AyiXfiara fih ovk h vS/xt^ vifvpL^ovf Idp6€<r0at, dWi Kal Tot(n troteCai fKaplyjp 
iwl<f>€pov(rt. — Herod, i. 131. 

Mayela Ziapodarpou roO 'Qpojxdlov, — Plat. Alcih. i, 122, A, 

The original form of the Persian religion has been already- 
described under the head of the third or Median monarchy.^ 

It was identical with the religion of the Medes in its early shape, 
consisting mainly in the worship of Ahura-Mazda, the acknow- 
ledgment of a principle of evil — Angro-Mainyus, and obedience 
to the precepts of Zoroaster. When the Medes, on establishing 
a wide-spread Empire, chiefly over races by whom Magism had 
been long professed, allowed the creed of their subjects to cor- 
rupt their own belief, accepted the Magi for their priests, and 
formed the mixed religious system of which an account has 
been given in the second volume of this work,® the Persians in 
their wilder couqtry, less exposed to corrupting influences, main- 
tained their original faith in undiminished purity, and continued 
faithful to their primitive traditions. The political dependence 
of their country upon Media during the period of the Median 
sway made no difierence in this respect ; for the Medes we^e 
tolerant, and did not seek to interfere with the creed of their 
subjects. The simple Zoroastrian belief and worship, overlaid 
by Magism in the now luxurious Media, found a refuge in the 
rugged Persian uplands, among the hardy shepherds and culti- 
vators of that unattractive region, was professed by the early 
Achsemenian princes, and generally acquiesced in by the people. > 

The main feature of the religion during this first period was 
the acknowledgment and the worship of a single supreme God— 


' See vol, it pp. 322-344. 


« Ibid pp. 844-866, 
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the Lord God of Heaven ” ^ the giver (i.e. maker) of heaven 
and earth”* — the disposer of thrones, the dispenser of happi- 
ness. The foremost place in inscriptions and decrees* was 
assigned, almost universally, to the great god, Oimazd.” 
Eveiy king, of whom we have an inscription more than two 
lines in length, speaks of Ormazd as his upholder ; and tlio 
early monai'chs mention by name no other god. All rule " by 
the grace of Ormazd.” From Ormazd come victory, conquest, 
safety, prosperity, blessings of eveiy kind. The “law of 
Ormazd ” is the rule'of life.* The protection of Ormazd is the 
one priceless blessing for which prayer is perpetually offered. 

While, however, Ormazd holds this exalted and unapproach- 
able position, there is still an acknowledgment made, in a 
general way, of “ other gods.” Ormazd is “ the greatest of the 
gods ” (mathiata hagdndm^). It is a usual prayer to ask for the 
protection of Ormazd, together with that of these lesser powers 
{hada hagaibishy Sometimes the phrase is varied, and tlie 
petition is for the special protection of a certain class of Deities 
— the Dii familiares — or “deities who guard the house.”* 

The worship of Mithra, or the Sun, does not appear in the 
inscriptions until the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon, the victor of 
Cunaxaw It is, however, impossible to doubt that it was a 
portion of the Persian religion, at least as early as the date of 
Hei'odotus.'® Probably it belongs, in a certaiil sense, to primi- 
tive Zoroastrianism, but was kept in the background during 
the early period, when a less materialistic worship prevailed 
than suited the temper of later times.^^ 


* 2 Chr. zzxvi. 23 ; Ezra, I 2. Com- 
pare vi. 10. 

* See above, p. 264. The same phrase 
occurs repeatedly. 

* Note the opening words of the de- 
cree of Cyme The Lord God of Heaven 
hath given me all the kingdoms of the 
earl^,“ Ezra, i 2), and compare them 
with the oft-recurring formula at the 
beginning of inscriptionB Saga ra- 
mrka A uramazdAf kya imdm bumm addf 
hya avam amdnam add . . . hya Ddrya- 
vum Khhdyathiyam akumuthy 

* See the inscription on the tomb of 
Darius. (Journal qftheA natk Society, 


vol. xi. p. 310.) 

’ Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. 
xi. pp. 273 and 319. 

• Ibid.p. 324, 1. 18 ; 327,11. 28,29; 
p. 337, 1. 16, &c. 

• Ibid. p. 276, IL 14, 22, 24. 

** See Herod. 1 131, ad fin. 

" Compare vol. ii. p. 328 ; and note 
that though none of the early kings 
mention ]mthra,yet his emblem appears 
on all the known royal tombs, except that 
of Cyrus. (See below, p. 362, note '•.) 
Note also the occurrence of the name 
Mithridates, “given to” or “by Mithra,” 
in the reign of Cyrus (Ezra, i. 8). 
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^ Nor can it be doubted that the Persians held during this 
early period that Dualistic belief which has been the distin- 
guishing feature of Zoroastrianism from a time long anterior to 
the commencement of the Median Empire down to the present 
day. It was not to be expected that this belief would show 
itself in the inscriptions, unless in the faintest manner ; and it 
can therefore excite no surprise that they are silent, or all but 
silent, on the point in question.'^ Nor need we wonder that this 
portion of their creed was not divulged by the Persians to Hero- 
dotus or to Xenophon, since it is exactly the sort of subject on 
which reticence was natural and might have been anticipated. 
Neither the lively Halicarnassian, nor the pleasant but some- 
what shallow Athenian, had the gift of penetrating very deeply 
into the inner mind of a foreign people ; added to which, it is to 
be remembered that they were unacquainted with Persia Proper, 
and drew their knowledge of Persian opinions and customs, 
either from hearsay or from the creed and practices of the 
probably mixed gamsons^^ which held A^ia Minor, Syria, and 
Egypt. 

Persian worship, in these early times, was doubtless that 
enjoined by the Zendavesta, comprising prayer and thanksgiving 
to Ormazdand the good spirits of his creation, the recitation of 
G&thS.s or hymns, the performance of sacrifice, and participation 
in the Soma cerfemony.^ Worship seems to have taken place 
in temples, which are mentioned (according to the belief of 
most cuneiform scholars) in the Behistun inscription.^ Of the 
character of these buildings we can say nothing. It has beeja 
thought that those two massive square towers, so similar in con- 
struction, which exist in a more or less ruined condition at 
Murgab and Nakhsh-i-Rustam,® are Persian temples of the 


The true reading and interpreta- 
tion of the famous passage of the Behis- 
tun inscription (ool. iv. par. 4), where 
some scho^rs have thougnt they saw a 
mention of ** the God of lies,” is still 
doubtful. Spiegel’s translation (iSTri^in- 
tekriften, pp. 81, 88} is far from satis- 
factoiy. 

** Supra, p. 241. 


> See voL ii. pp. 338, 839. 

^ Col. i par. 14. the remarbs of 

Spiegel on the word ayadandf {Keilin- 
schr^ten, p. 83) ; and note that the oor- 
responding expression in the Babylonian 
transcript is Uui,** “ the houses 

of the gods,” {At, Soc. Journal, voLm, 
p, Ixzid.) 

■ Supra, pp. 316 and 323. 
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early period, built to contain an altar on which the priests 
offered victima* But the absence of any trace of an altar from 
both, the total want of religious emblems, and the extremely 
small size of the single apartment which each tower contains,® 
make strongly against the temple theory; not to mention 
that a much more probable use® may be suggested for the 
buildings. 

. With respect to the altars upon which sacrifice was offered, 

aS we are not left wholly without evidence. 

‘ The Persian monarchs of the early 
period, including Darius Hystaspis, re- 
presented themselves on their tombs in 
the act of worship. Before them, at the 
distance of a few feet, stands an altar, 
elevated on three steps, and crowned with 
— — - — — — the sacrificial fire.^ Its form is square, and 

Altar. (Froraarock scuip- its only omaments are a sunken squared 
ture, Naklish-i-Kiistam.) . , ... ^ . 

recess, and a strongly projecting comice 
at top. The height of the altar, including the steps, was appa- 
rently about four and a half feet.® 

The Persians* favourite victim was the*horse;® but they like- 
wise sacrificed cattle, sheep, and goats. Human sacrifices seem 
to have been almost, if not altogether, unknown to them,^® and 
were certainly alien to the entire spirit of ‘'the Zoroastrian 


* Ker Porter, TraveU^ vol, i. pp. 562- 
S64 ; Rich, Jowmey to Pmepolisj p. 258. 

The larger of the two is only 12 feet 
square by 18 high. (Supra, p. 323.) 

* I venture to suggest that thebiuld- 
ings were treasuries, which are known 

^ to have existed both at 


( \ PasargadsD and Persepolis. 

(Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 
^ ^ 18.) Their solid character, 

4 ^ thrir size, their difficulty 
I of access, and the massive- 
I ness of their stone doors 

/ V P* ^2^) ^ ^ 

plauied by this hypothesis. 
FortaU. Altw. „ ’ See ^ woodcuU, pp. 
(Fim a gem.) 2$1 and 820. 

* On some of the Perrian 
cylinders a itoond form of altar, more 


resembling one known to the Assyrians 
{Bupm, voT. ii. pp. 35 and 37), appears. 
This is a tall and narrow structure, 
evidently of a portable character, 
crowned with a globe of fire, like that 
on altars of the more solid type. 

• Herod, vii. 118 j Xen. Oipvp. viii. 8, 
§ 24; Ovid, Fasti, i 385. Compare 
Tama, sdiv. 18. 

Herodotus speaks of two occasions 
on which, within his knowledge, human 
sacrifices had been offered by Persians, 
(vii 114). The fiUits may have oc- 
curred as he has stated them ; but they 
are certainly exceptional, and are far 
from proving that these sacrifices were 
“often resorted to by the Pendaas" 
(Orote, History of Greece, vol. iii. p. 395, 
ed of 1862). 
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^system. The* flesh of the victim was probably merely shown 
to the sacred fire, after which it was eaten by the priests, the 
sacrificer, and those whom the latter associated with himself 
in the ceremony 

The spirit of the Zendavesta is wholly averse to idolatry, and 
we may fully accept the statement of Herodotus that images of 
the gods were entirely unknown to the Persians.^* Still, they 
did not deny themselves a certain use of symbolic representa- 
tions of their deities, nor did they even scruple to adopt from 
idolatrous nations the forms of their religious symbolism.^* 
The winged circle, with or without the addition of a human 




figure, which was in Assyria the emblem of the chief Assyiian 
deity, Asshur,^^ became with the Persians the ordinary repre- 
sentation of the Supreme God, Ormazd, and, as such, was placed 
in most conspicuous positions on their rock tombs and on their 
buildings.^* Nor was the general idea only of the emblem 
adopted, but all the details of the Assyrian model were followed. 


** See above, vol. ii. p. 839. 

Herod, i. 131 (quot^ in Uie heading 
to this chapter). 

On the readiness of the Penaans to 


adopt foreign customs, even religious 
ones, see Herod, i. 131 and 135. 

See above, vol. ii. pp. 2-26. 

Supra, pp. 284, 289, and 820. 
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with one exception. The human figure of the Assyrian original 
wore the close-fitting tunic, with short sleeves, which was the^ 
ordinary costume in Assyria, and had on its head the homed 
cap which marked a god or a genius. In the Persian counter- 
part this costume was exchanged for the Median robe, and a 
tiara, which was sometimes that proper to the king,^® some- 
times that worn with the Median robe by court officers.^’ 

. Mithra, or the Sun, is represented in Persian sculptures by a 
disk or orb, which is not four-rayed like the Assyrian,^® but 
perfectly plain and simple. In sculptures where the emblems 
of Ormazd and Mithra occur together, the position of the former 
is central, that of the latter towards the right hand of the 
tablet. The solar enlblem is universal on sculptured tombs,'® 
but is otherwise of rare occurrence. 

Spirits of good and evil, the Ahuras and Devas of the my tho- 
logy,were represented by the Persians under human, animal, or 
monstrous forms. There can be little doubt that it is a good 
genius — ^perhaps the “well-formed, swift, tall Serosh — who ap- 
pears on one of the square pillars set up by Cyrus at Pasargadse.'^' 
This figure is that of a colossal man, from whose shoulders issue 
four wings, two of which spread upwards jibove his head, while 
the other two droop and reach nearly to his feet. It stands erect, 
in profile, with both arms raised and the hands open. The cos- 
tume of the figure is remarkable. It consists of a long fringed 
robe reaching from the neck to the ankles — apparently of a 
stiff material, which conceals the form — and of a very singular 
head-dresa This is a striped cap, closely fitting the head, over- 
shadowed by an elaborate ornament, of a character purely 
Egyptian. First there rise from the top of the cap two twisted 


See fig. 1 m the woodcut, p. 351 ; 
and compare Ker Porter, Travels^ vol. i. 
pi. 50 ; Texier, Dmnptiony tom. ii pis. 
Ill and 111 6 m. 

For examples of this head-dress, 
see above, p. 174 ; and compare vol. il 
pp. 313, 316, 817. For instances of its 
wplication to the emblem of Ormazd, see 
Ker Porter, TrmdSy vol. I pi. 17 ; La- 
jard, CuUe de Mithra, pi. ii figs. 18, 19, 


22, 23, 24, 28 ; pi. xxv. fig. 6, &o. 

See vol. ii. pp. 17, 18. 

“ Flandin, Voyage, pis. 164 bte, 166, 
and 173-176. Compare the woodcut, 
supra, p. 320. 

" Vendidad, Farg. xix. 30. 

” See Ker Porter, Travdt, vol. L pi. 
18 ; Texier, Deemption, tom. ii pi 84 ; 
and Flandi]^ Voyage, pi. 198. 
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Figure of a Good GeniuB, Pasargadse. 
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horns, which, spreading right and left, become a sort of basis for 
the other forms to rest upon. These consist of4)wo grotesque 
human-headed figures, one at either side, 
and of a complex triple ornament between 
them, clumsily imitated from a far more 
elegant Egyptian model. 

The winged human-headed bulls, which 
the Persians adopted from the Assyrians, 
with very slight modifications,^ were also, 
it*is probable, regarded as emblems of some 
god or good genius. They would scarcely 
otherwise have been represented on Per- 
sian cylinders as upholding the emblem of 
Ormazd in the same way that human- 
headed bulls uphold the similar emblem 
of Asshur on Assyrian cylinders. Their 
position, too, at Persepolis, where they 
kept watch over the entrance to the palace,^® accords with 
the notion that they represented guardian spirits, objects of the 



b’igure with curious Head- 
dress (Egyptian). 



favourable regai-d of the Persians. Yet this view is not wholly 
free from difficulty. The bull appears in the bas-reliefs of Per- 
sepoUs among the evil, or at any rate hostile, powers, which the 


” The chief modification is in the 
different shape of the wings, which, in 
the Persian specimens, have a graceful 
curve that is wanting in the Assyrian. 


(Compare the woodcut, supra, p. 296, 
with the Assyrian forms given in vol. i 
pp. 183 and 288.) 

^ Supra, p. 295. 
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king combafs and slays and though in these representations 
the animal is not winged or human-headed, yet on some cylin- 
ders apparently Persian, the monarch contends with bulls of 
exactly the same type as that which is assigned in other 
cylinders to the upholders of Ormazd.^® It would seem therefore 
that in this case the symbolism was less simple than usual, the 
bull in certain combinations and positions representing a god 
or a good spirit, while in others he was the type of a deva or 
evil genius. 

The most common representatives of the Evil Powers of the 
mythology were lions, winged or unwinged, and monsters of 



No. 1. No. 2. 

1. King contending with a Lion. 2. King contending with a Monster 

(Persepolifi). 

% 

several different descriptions. At PersepoUs the lions which 
the king stabs or strangles are of tlie natural shape, and this 
type is found also upon gems and cylinders ; but on these last 
the king’s antagonist is often a winged, while sometimes he is 
a winged and horned, lion.^ The monsters are of two principal 
types. In both the forms of a bird and a beast are commingled ; 

Supra, p. 334. cuts on p. 354. 

“ Compare the cylinders given by * See Layard, Nin, and B'ih, p. 607 ; 
Lajard (OuJlU de Mithras pi xiii. fig. 8 ; Lajard, Cxdte de Mithras pi xxv. fig. 1 ; 
pi. 1. fig. 6) with No. 1 of the wood- pi li. fig. 2. 


2 A 2 
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but in the one the bird, and in the other the beast predo- 
minates. Specimens are subjoined, taken from Persian gems 
and cylinders.* 





Monsters, probably representing E\t 1 Spirits, from Persian gems or cylinders. 




Such seems to have been, in outline, the purer and more 
ancient form of the Persian religion. During its continuance a 
fierce iconoclastic spirit animated the princes of the Empire, 
who took every opportunity of showing their hatred and con- 
tempt for the idolatries of the neighbouring nations, burning 
temples,^ confiscating or destroying images,^ scourging or 
slaying idolatrous priests,® putting a stop bo festivals,® disturb- 
ing tombs, ^ smiting with the sword animals believed to be 
divine incarnations.® Within their own dominions the fear of 
stirring up religious wars compelled them to 'be moderately 
tolerant, unless it were after rebellion, when a province lay at 
their mercy; but when they invaded foreign countries, they 
wore wont to exhibit in the most open and striking way their 
aversion to materialistic religions. In Greece, during the great 
invasion, they burned every temple that they came near in 
Bgypt> on their first attack, they outraged every religious 
feeling of the people.^® 


* Lajard’s great work furnishes nume- 
rous specimens besides those given above. 
• See pi. xix. fig. 8; pi. i^x. fig. 6; 
pi. Ivi. fig. 5, Ac. 

• Herod, vi. 19, 96, 101 ; viii. 33, 53 ; 
Cic. De Leg. ii. 10 ; Strab. xiv. 1, § 6. 
That Greek temples were not excep- 
tionally treated is evident from Herod. 


iii. 25, among other places. 

* Herod. L 183 ; uL 37. 

* Ibid. i. 183 ; iii. 27 and 29. 

* Ibid. iii. 29. 

^ Ibid, i 187 ; iii 16 and 37 ; Diod. 
Sic. X. 13, § 2. ‘ Herod, iii. 29. 

* Strab. L s. c. ; Pausan. z. 85, § 2. 
Herdd. iii. 16, 27-29, and 37. 
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It was during this time of comparative purity, when the anti- 
idolatrous spirit was in full force, that a religious sympathy 
seems to have drawn together the two nations of the Persians 
and the Jews. C3n:us evidently identified Jehovah with Or- 
mazd,^^ and, accepting as a divine command the prophecy of 
Isaiah,^^ undertook to rebuild their temple for a people who, 
like his own, allowed no image of God to defile the sanctuary. 
Darius, similarly, encouraged the completion of the work,^* 
after it had been interrupted by the troubles which followed 
the death of Cambyses. The foundation was thus laid for that 
friendly intimacy between the two peoples, of which we have 
abundant evidence in the books of Ezra,IJehemiah, and Esther, 
a friendly intimacy which caused the Jews to continue faithful 
to Persia to the last, and to brave the conqueror of Issus^* 
rather than desert masters who had shown them kindness and 
sympathy. 

The first trace that we have of a corrupting influence being 
brought to bear on the Persian religion is connected with the 
history of the pseudo-Smerdis. According to Herodotus, Cam- 
byses, when he set out on his Egyptian expedition, left a Magus, 
Patizeithes, at the Capital, as comptroller of the royal house- 
hold.^ The conferring of an office of such importance on the 
priest of an alien religion is the earliest indication which we 
have of a diminution of zeal for their ancestral creed on the 
part of the Achoemenian kings, and the earliest historical proof of 
the existence of Magism beyond the limits of Media. Magism 
was really, it is probable, an older creod than Zoroastrianism in 
the country where the Persians were settled; but it now, for the 
first time since the Persian conquest, began to show itself, to 
thrust itself into high places, and to attract general notice. 
From being the religion of the old Scythic tribes whom the 


Ezra, i 2, 3. Note especially the 
phrase, dtiWt He is iht God." 

Isaiah, zliv. 28. 
w Ezra, vL 1-12. 

Joseph. Ant» Jvd. xi. 8 , § 3. 

Herod, iii. 61. Contrail with the 
favour thus shown to the Magi the 
treatment which they had ezpeiM to 


receive, should the Persians supersede 
the Modes in power (Herod, t 120 — 
dWoTptodrai ^ dpxh raida roO- 

TOP repuoOffa iSpra lUpariP^ Kal 
idPTcs M^3o4, Sov\odfie0a Kal 
X 670 V o00ipos yiPopeOa 
Hepo’^wr). 
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Persians had conquered and whom they held in subjection, it 
had passed into being the religion of great numbers of the 
Persians themselves. The same causes which had corrupted 
2i)roastrianism in Media soon after the establishment of the 
Empire, worked also, though more slowly, in Persia, and a 
large section of the nation was probably weaned from its own 
belief, and won over to Magism, before Cambyses went into 
Egypt. His prolonged absence in that country brought matters 
to a crisis. The Magi took advantage of it to attempt a sub- 
stitution of Magism for Zoroastrianism as the religion of the 
state.^^ When this attempt failed, there was no doubt a reaction 
for a time, and Zoroastrianism thought itself triumphant. But 
a foe is generally most dangerous when he is despised. Magism, 
repulsed in its attempt to oust the rival religion, derived wisdom 
from the lesson, and thenceforth set itself to sap the fortress 
which it could not storm. Little by little it crept into favour, 
mingling itself with the old Arian creed, not displacing it, but 
only adding to it. In the later Persian system the Dualism of 
Zoroaster and the Magian elemental worship were jointly pro- 
fessed — the Magi were accepted as the national priests — the 
rights and ceremonies of the two religions were united — a syn- 
cretism not unusual in the ancient world blended into one two 
creeds originally quite separate and distinct, but in few respects 
antagonistic^® — and the name of Zoroaster beihg still fondly 
cherished in the memory of the nation, while in their practical 
religion Magian rites predominated,^® the mixed religion acquired 
thi) name, by which it was known to the later Greeks, of “ the 
Magism of Zoroaster.”^® 

The Magian rites have been described in the chapter on the 


In the Behistun inscription, Darius 
says: — When Cambyses had proceeded 
to Egypt, then the state became wicked ; 
then the lie’* (hia name for the Magian 
heresy) became aboundingin the land.” 
(Col. i. par. 10.) But it is clear that, 
if within three years of Cambyses’ de- 
parture matters had gone so far that 
an actual change of the state-religion 
eould be thought feasible, a considerable 
part of the nation must have undergone 


conversion before he set out. 

See the Historical Chapter. 

Supra, vol. ii. p, 354. 

See the accounts of the Persian re- 
ligion in Herodotus (1. 131, 132, 140) 
and Strabo (xv. 3, §§ 13-16), which are 
predominantly— the latter almost ex- 
clusively — ^Magian. 

^ Mayela Ttwpodffrpov, See the pas- 
sage of the First Alcibiades quoted at 
the head of this chapter. 
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Median Reli^ion.^^ Their leading feature was the fire-worship, 
which is still cherished among those* descendants of the ancient 
Persians who did not submit to the religion of Islam. On lofty 
spots in the high mountain-chain which traversed both Media 
and Persia, fire-altars were erected, on which burnt a perpetual 
flame, watched constantly lest it should expire, and believed 
to. have been kindled from heaven.^® Over the altar in most 
instances a shrine or temple^^ was built; and on these 
spots day after day the Magi chanted their incantations, dis- 
played their barsoms or divining-rods, and performed their 
choicest ceremonies. Victims were not offered on these tire- 
altars. When a sacrifice took place, a fire was laid hard-by 
with logs of dry wood, stript of their baric, and this was lighted 
from the flame which burned on the altar.^ On the fire thus 
kindled was consumed a small part of the fat of the victim; but 
the rest was cut into joints, boiled, and eaten or sold by the 
worshipper.^ The true offering, which the god accepted, was, 
according to the Magi, the ^ioul of the animal.^ 

If human victims were ever really offered by the Persians as 
sacrifices, it is to Magian influence that the introduction of this 
homd practice mu^t be attributed, since it is utterly opposed 
to the whole spirit of Zoroaster’s teaching. An instance of the 
practice'is first reported in the reign of Xerxes, when Magism, 
which had been sternly repressed by Darius Hystaspis, began 
once more to lift its bead, crept into favour at Court, ^ and 
obtained a status which it never afterwards forfeited. According 
to Herodotus, the Persians, on their march into Greece, sacrificed, 
at Ennea Hodoi on the Strymon river, nine youths and nine 
maidens of the country, by burying them alive.* Herodotus 
seems to have viewed the act as done in propitiation of a god 

** Supra, vol. iL pp. 345-348. 

^ Strab. XV. 3, § 15. 

See the autborifcies quoted in vol. 
ii. p. 346, note . 

(Strab. 1. h. c.) 

* This seems to be Strabo’s meaning 
(xv. 3, §§ 14, 15) ; but it is expressed 
with some ambiguity. 

* Herod, i. 182. 


• Strab. XV. 8 , § 13. 

* Herod, vii, 19, 113, 191. I do not 
feel justified in rejecting this testi- 
mony, though it must be Emitted that 
.dCschylus, writing soon trfter Salamis, 
seems not aware of any priestly Magians 
having accompanied the expedition. 

» Herod, vii. 114. 
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resembling the Grecian Pluto ; but it is not at all certain that 
he interpreted it correctly. Possibly he mistbok a vengeance 
for a religious ceremony. The Brygi, who dwelt at this time 
in the vicinity of Ennea Hodoi, had given Mardonius a severe 
defeat on a former occasion;® and the Persians were apt to 
treasure up such wrongs, and visit them, when occasion olFered, 
with extreme severity.'^ 

When the Persians had once yielded to the syncretic spirit so 
far as to unite the Magian tenets and practices with their primi- 
tive belief, they were naturally led on to adopt into their system 
such portions of the other religions, with which they were 
brought into close contact, as possessed an attraction for them. 
Before the date of Herodotus they had borrowed from the 
Babylonians the worship of a Nature-Goddess,® whom the 
Greeks identified at one time with Aphroditd, at another with 
Artemis, at another (probably) with Her^® and had thus made a 
compromise with one of the grossest of the idolatries which, 
theoretically, they despised and detested. The Babylonian 
Venus, called in the original dialect of her native country Nana, 
was taken into the Pantheon of the Persians, under the name 
of Naneea, Ansea, Anaitis, or Tanata,^® an(J became in a little 
while one of the principal objects of Persian worship. At first 
idolatry, in the literal sense, was avoided; but Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, the conqueror of Cunaxa, an ardent .devotee of the 
goddess, not content with the mutilated worship which he 
found established, resolved to show his zeal by introducing into 
all the chief cities of the Empire the image of his patroness. 


• Herod, vi. 45< The exact position of 
the Brygi is uncertain ; but they cannot 
have dwelt very far from the Strymon. 
(See Herod, vii. 185.) 

' Compare their conduct towards the 
Naxians (Herod, vi. 98). 

® Herod, i. 131. 

• Ibid. i. 199 ; iii. 8 ; Diod. Sic. ii. 9, 

§ 5 ; Plutarch, Vit, Ar^oa^.c. 23. As the 
Babylonians themselves confused Nana 
(or Ishtar) with Beltis (supra, vol. i. p. 
139), there was some excuse for the 
hesitancy of the Greeks. 

w The form “Nanasa** is found in 


2 Maccab. i. 13, 15, and on coins of the 
Sassanian monarchs. ‘ * * * § Anasa ’ ’ is used 
by Strabo (xvi. 1, § 4) ; “Anaitis,” oi 
Aneitis, by the same writer (xv. 3, 
§ 15), and also by Pausanias (iii 16) 
and Plutarch {Artax. c. 27). Polybius 
calls the goddess “^Ena” (x. 27, § 12) ; 
Clemens of Alexandm (Protre^, 5) 
calls her “Tanais.” The true Persian 
form of the name seems to have been 
Tanata, (Journal of the AeUitic Society ^ 
voL XV. p. 161.) 

** Plutarch, VU, Artax. c, 23« 
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At Susa, at Persepolis, at Babylon, at Ecbatana, at Damascus, at 
* Sardis, at Bactra,^* images of Anaitis were set up by his authority 
for the adoration of worshippers. It is to be feared that at this 
time, if not before, the lascivious rites were also adopted, which 
throughout the East constituted the chief attraction of the cult 
of Venus.^* 

With the idolatry thus introduced, another came soon to 
be joined. Mithra, so long an object of reverence, if not of 
actual worship, to the Zoroastrians, was in the reign of Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon, honoured, like Anaitis, with a statue, and 
advanced into the foremost rank of deities.^^ The exact form 
which the image took is uncertain; but probability is in favour 
of the well-known type of a human figure slaying a prostrate 
bull,^® which was to the Greeks and Romans the essential 
symbol of the Mithraic worship. The intention of this oft- 
repeated group has been well explained by Hyde, who regards 
it as a representation of the Sun quitting the constellation of 
Taurus,^® the time when in the East his fructifying power is 
the greatest. The specimens which we possess of this group 
belong to classical art and to times later than Alexander; but 
we can scarcely suppose the idea to have been Occidental. The 
Western artists would naturally adopt the symbolism of those 
from whom they took the rites, merely modifying its expression 
in accordance with theic own aesthetic notions. 

Towards the close of the Empire two other gods emerged 
from the obscurity in which the lower deities of the Zoroastrian 
system were shrouded during the earlier and purer period. 
Vohu-mano, or Bah-man,and Amerdat, or Amendat, two of the 


** Berosua ap. Clem. Alex. I. a. c. 
The passage of Berosus has received 
important confirmation by recent exca- 
vations on the fdte of Susa, where an 
inscription of Mnemon has been found, 
alluding to his yectiou of the image of 
Tanata in a temple at that place. (Lof- 
tuB, ChMcBa and Swsianay p. 872.) 

** Compare pp. 80, 31, supra. 

See Loftus, 1. s. 0 . Mnemon is the 
first of the Persian kings who invokes 
Mithra to be his protector. His ex- 


ample in this respect is followed by 
Ochus. {Journal of the Asiatic Society, 
vol. X. p. 342.) 

** See the woodcut (supra, p. 173) ; 
and for the connection of the symbol 
with the Mithraitic cult, sec Lajard, 
VvUe de Mithra, pis. Ixxv. ; Ixxviii. 
fig. 2 ; Ixxx. fig. 1 ; Ixxxii. fig. 1 ; 
Ixxxiii., &c. 

** Hyde, De Vet. Perm'um Deligione, 
c. 4, p. 114. 
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councillors of Ormazd/^ became the objects of a worship, which 
was clearly of an idolatrous character.^® Shripes were built in 
their honour,^® and were frequented by companies of Magi, who 
chanted their incantations, and performed their rites of divina- 
tion in these new edifices as willingly as in the old Fire-temples. 
Tlie image of Bah-man was of wood, and was borne in pro- 
cession on certain occasions.^® 

Thus, as time went on, the Persian religion continually 
assimilated itself more and more to the forms of belief and 
worship whicli prevailed in the neighbouring parts of Asia. 
Idolatries of several kinds came into vogue, some adopted from 
abroad, others developed out of their own system. Temptes, 
some of which had a diaracter of extraordinary magnificence,^^ 
were erected to the honour of various gods; and the degenerate 
descendants of pure Zoroastrian spiritualists bowed down to 
images, and entangled themselves in the meshes of a sensual- 
istic and most debasing Nature-worship. Still, amid what- 
soever coiTuptions, the Dualistic faith was maintained. The 
supremacy of Ormazd was from first to last admitted. Ahriman 
retained from first to last the same character and position, 
neither rising into an object of worship,\nor sinking into a 
mere personification of evil. The inquiries which Aristotle 
caused to be made, towards the very close of the Empire, into 
the true nature of the Persian Religion, showed him Ormazd 


See above, vol. ii. pp. 334, 335. 

** Strab. XV. 3, § 15. On the identifi- 
cation of the Omauus and Anadatus of 
Stic-bo with Bah-man and Amerdat, see 
the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 637, 
2ud edition. 

** Strab. 1. s. c. and xi. 8, § 4. 

^6avou rod *Qfidvou Tro/iTrci/et 
(Strabo). 

The temple of Anaitis at Ecbatana 
is described by Polybius (x. 27, § 12) as 
having its i)illars gilt (/cexpvo-w/a^i/oi/s), 
and many of its tiles and bricks of solid 
silver, while a few of the latter were of 
gold. The wealth of the temple of the 
same goddess at Elynaais appears from 
1 Mac. vi. 2. 

* According to Plutarch, the Magi of 
his time addii^ssed themselves, in some 


of the rites which they performed, to 
Ahriman, seeking thereby to avert his 
anger. {I)e hid. et Osir. p. 369, E.) 
And, if we regard the story told by 
Herodotus of the sacrifice of AmestriS 
(vii. 114) as deserving of implicit belief, 
we must allow the first beginning of 
this corruption to have been still earlier; 
for Herodotus calls the sacrifice “a 
thank-offering to the god who dwells 
underneath the earth ” — an expression 
that, according to the Persian system, 
must mean Mriman. But Horodotns 
is scarcely, I think, to Ibe accepted as a 
competent interpreter of the true mo- 
tive of an act, of which he can only 
have heard by rumour long after he 
quitted Asia. 
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^and Aliriman* still recognised as "Principles,” still standing in 
tlie same hostile and antithetical attitude, one towards the 
other,* which they occupied when the first Fargard of the Ven- 
didad was written, long anterior to the rise of the Persian 
Power. 


2 See the passage quoted from Dio- 
genes Laertius, and placed as the head- 
ing to the chapter on the Religion of 
tlie Medes (supra, vol. ii. p. 322 ) ; and 
compare with it the following fragment 
of Eudcmus, the favourite disciple of 
Aristotle : — “ M(£7ot 6^ Kal Trap t6 
"Apeiop yipoff oi fi^p tSitop^ ol 
Ka\ov(Tt rb PorjTbp &irap Kal rjPU/jti^poPf 


0 ^ Kal biaKpiB^pai Kal Bebv AyaBbp Kal 
balfiopa KaKbpf Kal tpQs Kal ffKdros vpb 
Toirtop, ibf iuLovi \iyeip’ oHiroi di Kal 
auTol fierb. ttjp ddidKpiTOP <p6(rip SiuKpi- 
POfl^P7}P TTOLOVai Tr}P blTTTJP (TV<TTOlxiaP 

rO>v KpeiTTdptiiP' Trjs p.hv ijyeiffBai rbp 
*Qpo/jL(icr 57 fPy Trjs Si rbp ' ApeifidPLOp.** 
(Ap. Damaac. De Princip. given in 
Wolfs Anccdota Grcccaj vol. iii. p. 259.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CHRONOLOGY AND HISTORY. 

I saw the ram pushing westward, and northward, and southward ; so 
that no beast might stand before him, neither was there any that could 
deliver out of liis hand ; but he did according to his will, and became great.” 
—Daniel viii. 4. 

Tvvlfir} Toii Jli/Kraii ^vdo^orarois tG)v ^ap^apuv. 

Strabo, xv. 3, § 23. 

The history of the Persian Empire dates from the conquest 
of Astyages by Cyrus, and tlierefore commences with the year 
B.c. 558.^ But the present inquiry must be carried consider- 
ably further back, since in this, as in most other cases,* the 
Empire grew up out of a previously existing monarchy. 
Darius Hystaspis reckons that there had been eight Persian 
kings of his race previously to himself;® and though it is no 
doubt possible tliat some of the earlier names may be fictitious, 
yet we can scarcely suppose that he was deceived, or that he 
wished to deceive, as to the fact that Iqng anterior to his own 
reign, or that of his elder contemporary, Cyrus, Persia had been 
a monarchy, governed by a line of princes of the same clan, or 
family, witli himself. It is our business in this place, before 
entering upon the brilliant period of the Empire, to cast a 
retrospective glance over the earlier ages of obscurity, and to 
collect therefrom such scattered notices as are to be found of 
the Persians and their princes or kings before they suddenly 
attracted the general attention of the civilized world by their 
astonishing achievements under the great Cyrus. 

The more ancient of the sacred books of the ‘‘Jews, while 
distinctly noticing the nation of the Medes,^ contain no mention 

> Supra, vol. ii. p. 420. 

* Compare vol. i. pp. 165-161 ; vol.ii. 
pp. 64-68, 876-383 ; and vol. iii. pp. 


34-42. 

* BehiMun Inscriptumt col. i. par. 4 

* Gen. X. 2. 
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at all of Persia or the Persians.® The Zendavesta, the sacred 
• volume of the people themselves, is equally silent on the 
subject. The earliest appearance of the Persians in history 
is in the inscriptions of the Assjrrian kings, which begin to 
notice them about the middle of the ninth century, B.c. At 
this time Shalmaneser II. found them in south-western Ar- 
m^jnia,® where they were in close contact with the Medes, of 
whom, however, they seem to have been wholly independent. 
Like the modern Kurds in this same region, they owned no 
subjection to a single head, but were under the government of 
numerous petty chieftains, each the lord of a single town or 
of a small mountain district. Shalmaneser informs us that he 
took tribute from twenty-five such chi(?fs. Similar tokens of 
submission were paid also to his son and grandson.’ After this 
the Assyrian records are silent as to the Persians for nearly a 
century, and it is not until the reign of Sennacherib that we 
once more find them brought into contact with the powerwhich 
aspired to be mistress of Asia. At the time of their re-appear- 
ance they are no longer in Armenia, but have descended the 
line of Zagros and reached the districts which lie north and 
north-east of Susiana, or that part of the Bakhtiyari chain 
which, if it is not actually within Persia Proper, at any rate 
immediately adjoins uj)on it. Arrived thus far, it was easy for 
them to occupy the regipn to which they have given permanent 
name;® for the Bakhtiyari mountains command it and give a 
ready access to its valleys and plains. 

The Persians would thus appear not to have completed their 
migrations till near the close of the Assyrian period, and it Ms 
probable that they did not settle into an organized monarchy 
much before the fall of Nineveh. At any rate we hear of no 
Persian ruler of note or name in the Assyrian records, and the 
reign of petty chiefs would seem therefore to have continued 

® It was usual among our old com- 6 ; Dan. v. 28 ; &c.) 
mentators to id^tify Elam (Gen, x. 22) ® Supra, vol. ii. p. 112, note *. 

with Persia ; but Elam is really Elymau, ’ Ibid. pp. 11 4 and 116. 

or (as it was sometimes called from its ® Persia Proper, now called by a 
capital) Susiana. (See Dan. viii. 2.) slight corruption Farsisian^ or “the 
Persia (mo) is not mentioned till the of the Persians.” (See above, 

times of the Captivity, (Esek, xxxviii. P* 65, note *^) 
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at least to the time of Asshur-bani-pal, up to which date we 
have ample records. The establishment, however, about the 
year B.C. 660, or a little later, ^ of a powerful monarchy in the 
kindred and neighbouring Media, could not fail to attract 
attention, and might well provoke imitation in Persia; and the 
native tradition appears to have been that about this time^® 
Persian royalty began in the person of a certain Achsemenes 
(Halchamanish), from whom all their later monarchs, with one 
possible exception, were proud to* trace their descent. 

The name Achmmenes cannot fail to arouse some suspi- 
cion. The Greek genealogies render us so familiar with heroes 
e 2 )on 2 /mi— imaginary personages, who owe their origin to the 
mere fact of the existence of certain tribe or race names, to 
account for which they were invented — that whenever, even in 
the history of other nations, we happen upon a name professedly 
personal, which stands evidently in close .connection with a 
tribal designation, we are apt at once to suspect it of being 
fictitious. But in the East tribal and even ethnic names were 
certainly sometimes derived from actual persons and it 
may be questioned whether the Persians, or the Iranic stock 
generally, had the notion of inventing personal eponyms.^® 
The name Achaemenes, therefore, in spite of its connection with 
the royal clan name of Achaemenidae, may stand as perhaps 
that of a real Persian king,^^ and, if so,, as probably that of the 


» See vol. ii. p. 383. 

Darius reckoned eight kings before 
hmiBelf, of whom Cyrus the Great, his 

Cambyses, and the true Smerdis, 
were probably three. He placed there- 
fore five kings before Cyrus. Allowing 
to these average reigns of 20 years each, 
we have b.c. 658 for the traditional 
commencement of the monarchy. 

** Darius Codomannus, who, accord- 
ing to some writers, was not a member 
of the royal clan. (See Strab. xv. 3. 
§24.) 

E.g, the names “Jew,” “Is- 
raelite,” “ Midianite,” “ Moabite,” 
“Ammonite,” “Levite,”&c. 

” I think it may be said with truth 
that there are no hiroBs eponymi in the 
Zendave^ta, and none in any genuine 


Persian tradition. The Perses from 
whom the Greeks derived the nation 
(Herod, vii. 61), or their kings (Xen. 
Oyrof. i. 2, § 1 ; Plat. Alcih, i. p. 120, E. ;* 
Apollod. ii. 4, § 6), was no real Persian 
hero. Neither the Zeudavesta, nor 
even the Shahnarnch, has a trace of 
him. 

“ See Behutun Inscriptiont col. i. p. 
2 ; and Detached JnscMptionSy No. 1. It 
has been argued that these authorities 
are valueless, because Darius, though be 
might know the names of his father and 
his grandfather, would’ not be likely to 
have any trustworthy knowledge of 
ancestors more remote than fiiese. 
{Edinbwrgh Review, No. 255, p, 155.) 
But the force of this reasoning rests 
wholly on the assumption that the Per- 
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first king,, tlie original founder of the monarchy, who united 
* the scattered tribes in one, and thus raised Persia into a power 
of considerable importance. 

The immediate successor of Achjemenes appeal’s to have been 
his son, Teispes.' Of him and of the next three monarchs, the 
information that we possess is exceedingly scanty. The very 
ng^nes of one or two in the series are uncertain.^ One tradition 
assigns either to the second or the fourth® king of the list 
the establishment of friendly relations with a certain Phar- 
naces. King of Cappadocia, by an intermarriage between a 
Persian princess, Atossa, and the Cappadocian monarch. The 
existence of communication at this time between petty countries 
politically unconnected, and placed at sm5h a distance from one 
another as Cappadocia and Persia, is certainly what we should 
not have expected; but our knowledge of the general condition 
of Western Asia at the period is too slight to justify us in a 
positive rejection of the story, which indicates, if it be true, 
that even during this time of comparative obscurity, the 
Persian monarchs were widely known, and that their alliance 
was thought a matter of importance. 

The political condition of Persia under these early monarchs 
is a more interesting question than either the names of the 
kings or the foreign alliances which they contracted. According 
to Herodotus, that condition was one of absolute and unqualified 
subjection to the sway of the Medes, who conquered Persia and 
imposed their yoke upon the people before the year B.c. 634.^ 
The native records,® however, and the accounts which Xeno- 


eians had no historical documents be- 
longing to the times before Cyrus. To 
me it seems probable that the Persians 
formed their alphabet soon after they 
settled in Zagros, and began at once to 
use it for historical purposes. 

* Behistun Inscription^ col. i par. 2 ; 
Herod, vii. 11. ^ 

* A gap between Teispes and Cyrus, 
the grandfather of Cyrus the Great 
(Herod, i. Ill), is filled conjecturally, 
rather than on any sure grounds, by a 
supposed Cambyses. 

* Died. Sic. xxxi, 19, § 1. Diodorus 


himself appears to suppose that the 
tradition refers to CiunbVses.^ father 
of the Great Cyrus, who was the fourth 
king after Teispes. But the genealogy 
which he gives would seem rather to 
imply an earlier monarch. (See the 
author’s HertdotuSy vol. iv. p. 209, 2nd 
edition.) 

* Herod, i. 102. 

* In the Behistun Inscription Darius 
says — “There are eight of my race who 
have been kings before me ; lam the 
ninth. For a length of time we have 
been kings;”— -words which imply nine 
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phon® prefeiTed, represent Persia as being at^’this time a 
separate and powerful state, either wholly independent of 
Media, or, at any rate, held in light bonds of little more than 
nominal dependence. On the whole, it appears most probable 
that the true condition of the country was that which this last 
phrase expresses. It may be doubted whether there had ever 
been a conquest; but the weaker and less developed of the two 
kindred states owned the suzerainty of the stronger, and though 
quite unshackled in her internal administration, and perhaps 
not very much interfered with in her relations towards foreign 
countries, was, formally, a sort of Median fief, standing nearly in 
the position in which Egypt now stands to Turkey. The posi- 
tion was irksome to the sovereigns rather than unpleasant to 
the people. It detracted from the dignity of the Persian 
monarchs, and injured their self-respect; it probably caused 
them occasional inconvenience, since from time to time they 
would have to pay their court to their suzerain ; and it seems 
towards the close of the Median period to have involved an 
obligation which must have been felt, if not as degrading, at 
any rate as very disagreeable. The monarch appears to have 
been required to send his eldest son as a sgrt of hostage^ to the 
Court of his superior, where he was held in a species of honour- 
able captivity, not being allowed to quit the Court and return 
home without leave,® but being otherwise well treated. The 
fidelity of the father was probably supposed to be in this way 
secured, while it might be hoped that the son would be con- 
ciliated, and made an attached and willing dependant. 

^ When Persian history first fairly opens upon us in the pages 
of Xenophon and of Nicolaus Damascenus, this is the condition 
of things which we find existing. Cambyses, the father of 
Cyrus the Great — called Atradates by the Syrian writer — is 
ruler of Persia,® and resides in his native country, while his son 

sixnilar, and consequently nine inde- ^ See above, vol. ii. p. 421, notes 
pendent, xnonarcbs. Cyrus the Great, and 

on a brick found at Senkereh, calls him- ” Nic. Dam. Fr. 66 ; p. 402. 

self 'Hhe powerful king, son of Cma- * He is king, according to Xenophon 

byaes iM powerful (Oyrop, 1. & c.) ; satrap, according to 

• i. 2, § 1. Nicolaiis (pp. 399, 406). 
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, Cynis is permanently, or, at any rate, usually, resident at the 
Median Court, where he is in high favour with the reigning 
monarch, Astyages. According to Xenophon, who has here the 
support of Herodotus, he is Astyages’ grandson, his father, 
Cambyses, being married to Mandand, that monarch’s daughter.^® 
According to Nicolaus, who in this agrees with Ctesias,^^ he is in 
no*way related to Astyages, who retains him at his Court because 
he is personally attached to him. In the narrative of the latter 
writer, which has already been preferred in these volumes, the 
young prince, while at the Court, conceives the idea of freeing 
his own country by a revolt, and enters into secret communica- 
tion with liis father for the furtherance of^his object. His father 
somewhat reluctantly assents, and preparations are made, which 
lead to the escape of Cyrus and the commencement of a war of 
independence. The details of the struggle, as they are related 
by Nicolaus, have been already given.^® After repeated defeats, 
the Persians finally make a stand at Pasargadae, their capital, 
where in two great battles they destroy the power of Astyages, 
who himself remains a prisoner in the hands of his adversary. 

In the course of the struggle the father of Cyrus had fallen, 
and its close, therefdte, presented Cyrus himself before the eyes 
of the Western Asiatics as the undisputed lord of the great 
Arian Empire which had established itself on the ruins of the 
Semitic. Transfers of Sovereignty are easily made in the East, 
where independence is little valued, and each new conqueror is 
hailed with acclamations from millions. It mattered nothing to 
the bulk of Astyages’ subjects whether they were ruled from 
Ecbatana or Pasargadse, by Median or Persian masters. Fate^^ 
had settled that a single lord was to bear sway over the tribes 
and nations dwelling between the Persian Gulf and the Euxine; 
and the arbitrament of the sword had now decided that this 
single lord should be Cyrus. We may readily believe the state- 
ment of Nijolaiis that the nations previously subject to the 


“ C^rqp. 1. fl. 0. 

” CteB. Exe. Pm, § 2. 

“ Sec above, vol. ii, p. 422, note •. 
** Vol. ii. pp. 422-426. 

VOL. III. 


”See JEschyl. Pm, 758, Ttfiifp 
Zeus Avof dJratf’ty, tv* Mpa vdffjis 
'AiriBos firi\oTp6</>ov rayeiv, 

(TKrjfrTpov e^OuvTTipiov, 

2 B 
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Modes vied with each other in the celerity and zeal with which , 
they made their submission to the Persian conqueror.^ Cyrus 
succeeded at once to the full inheritance of which he had dis- 
possessed Astyages, and was recognised as king by all the tribes 
between the Halys and the desert of Khorassan.^ 

He was at this time, if we may trust Dino,® exactly forty years 
of age, and wets thus at that happy period in life when the bodily 
powers have not yet begun to decay, while the mental are just 
reaching their perfection. Though we may not be able to tmst 
implicitly the details of the war of independence which have 
come down to us, yet there can be no doubt that he had dis- 
played in its course very remarkable courage and conduct. Ho 
had intended, probably, no more than to free his country from 
the Median yoke ; by the force of circumstances he had been 
led on to the destruction of the Median power, and to the 
establishment of a Persian Empire in its stead. With empire 
had come an enormous accession of wealth. The accumulated 
stores of ages, the riches of the Ninevite kings — the gold,’^ the 
“ silver,” and the pleasant furniture ** of those mighty poten- 
tates, of which there was " none end”^ — ^together with all the 
additions made to these stores by the Median monarchs, had 
fallen into his hands, and from comparative poverty he had come 
per aaltum into the position of one of the wealthiest — if not of 
the very wealthiest — of princes. An (Trdinary Oriental would 
have been content with such a result, and have declined to 
tempt fortune any more. But Cyrus was no ordinary Oriental. 
Confident in his own powers, active, not to say restless, and of 
an ambition that nothing could satiate, he viewed the position 
which he had won simply as a means of advancing himself to 
higher eminence. According to Ctesias,® he was scarcely seated 
upon the throne, when he led an expedition to the far north-east 
against the renowned Bactrians and Sacans ; and at any rate, 


‘ Nic, Dam. Fr. 66, p. 406. 01 

Mpfarw, d^t(TTaPT0 kqX rd . . . 
(hart trrwSiiP iKa<rrov rbv Irepop 
OiKoPTOt. 

* NioolaiiB (1. s. 0 .) makes even the 
Parthians, the Bactrians, and the Sacse 


submit at once. But Otesias (Exe. Pets, 
§§ 2, 3) and Herodotus (i 1.58} both 
contradict him. 

* Ap. Cic. De Div, L 23. 

* Nahum, ii. 9. 

* Sxc. Pers, 1, s. c. 
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^ whether this be true or no — and most probably it is an anticipa- 
tion of later occurrences — it is certain that, instead of folding 
his hands, Cyrus proceeded with scarcely a pause on a long career 
of conquest, devoting Iiis whole life to the carrying out of his 
plans of aggression, and leaving a portion of his schemes, which 
were too extensive for one life to realize, as a legacy to his suc- 
cessor.® The quarter to which he really first turned his attention 
seems to have been the north-west. There, in the somewhat 
narrow but most fertile tract between the x’iver Halys and the 
Egean Sea, was a state which seemed likely to give him trouble 
— a state which had successfully resisted all the efforts of the 
Medes to reduce it,^ and which recently, under a warlike prince, 
liad shown a remarkable power of expansion.® An instinct of 
danger warned the scarce firmly-settled monarch to fix his eye 
at once upon Lydia; in the wealthy and successful Croesus, the 
Lydian king, lie saw one whom dynastic interests might 
naturally lead to espouse the quarrel of the conquered Mede, 
and whose power and personal qualities rendered him a really 
formidable rival. 

The Lydian monarch, on his side, did not scruple to challenge 
a contest. The longi strife which his father had waged with the 
great Cyaxares had teminated in a close alliance, cemented by 
a marriage, which made Croesus and Astyages brothers.® The 
friendship of the great ^ower of Western Asia, secured by this 
union, had set Lydia free to pursue a policy of self-aggrandise- 
ment in her own immediate neighbourhood. Rapidly, one after 
another, the kingdoms of Asia Minor had been reduced; aqd, 
excepting the mountain districts of Lycia and Cilicia,^® all Asia 
within the Halys now owned the sway of the Lydian king. 
Contented with his successes, and satisfied that the tie of rela- 
tionship secured him from attack on the part of the only power 
which he had need to fear, Croesus had for some years given 
himself up to the enjoyment of his gains and to an ostentatious 
display of his magnificence.^^ It was a rude shock to theindo- 

® Uerod. i. 1,53 ; ii, 1. ® See above, vol. ii. p. 411. Compare 

’ Compare vol. ii. pp. 406-411, Herod, i. 74. 

* Herod, i. 26-28. Herod, i 28. ” Ibid. i. 29. 

2 B 2 
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lent and self-complacent dreams of a sanguine optim'ism, which 
looked that to-morrow should be as to-day, only much more 
abundant,” when tidings came that revolution had raised its 
head in the far south-east, and that an energetic prince, in the 
full vigour of life, and untrammelled by dynastic ties, had thrust 
the aged Astyages from his throne, and girt his own brows with 
the Imperial diadem. Croesus, according to the story, was still 
in deep grief on account of the untimely death of his eldest son,^* 
when the intelligence reached him. Instantly rousing himself 
from his despair, he set about his preparations for the struggle, 
which his sagacity saw to be inevitable. After consultation of 
the oracles of Greece,Jie allied himself with the Grecian com- 
munity, which appeared to him on the whole to be the most 
powerful.'^ At the same time he sent ambassadors to Babylon 
and Memphis;^^ to the courts of Labynetus and Amasis, with 
proposals for an alliance offensive and defensive between the 
three secondary powers of the Eastern world against that lead- 
ing power whose superior strength and resources were felt to 
constitute a common danger. His representations were 
effectual The kings of Babylon and Egypt, alive to their own 
peril, accepted his proposals ; and a joint* league was formed 
between the three monarchs and the republic of Sparta for 
the purpose of resisting the presumed aggressive spirit of the 
Medo-Persians, 

Cyrus, meanwhile, was not idle. Suspecting that a weak 
point in his adversary's harness would be the disaffection of some 
o^his more recently conquered subjects, he sent emissaries into 
Asia Minor to sound the dispositions of the natives. These emis- 
saries particularly addressed themselves to the Asiatic Greeks,^ 
who, coming oi a freedom-loving stock, and having been only 
very lately subdued,^® would, it was thought, be likely to catch 


“Herod. L 46. »Ibid. i 69, 70. 

**Ibid. i 77. The alliance with 
Amasis was 'made before that with the 
Spartans,— jprobably as early as b.o. 557. 
That with Labynetus cannot have been 
made till B.O. 655, since it was not till 
thatyearthathebe^meKingof Babylon. 

Ibid, i 76, Herodotus distinctly 


states that these envoys were sent into 
Asia Minor, before th4 army of Cyrus 
bemn its march. 

” Probably within ten or twelve 
years ; certainly within fourteen, since 
the earliest possible date for their con- 
quest is the iBrst year of Croesus, 
(Herod. L 26.) 
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at an opportunity of shaking off the yoke of their conqueror. 
But, reasonable as such hopes must have seemed, they were 
in this instance doomed to disappointment. The lonians, 
instead of hailing Cyrus as a liberator, received his overtures 
with suspicion. They probably thought that they were sure 
not to gain, and that they might possibly lose, by a change of 
masters. The yoke of Croesus had not, perhaps, been very 
oppressive ; at any rate it seemed to them preferable to " bear 
the ills they had,” rather than '‘.fly to others” which might 
turn out less tolerable. 

Disappointed in this quarter, the Persian prince directed his 
efforts to the concentration of a large army^ and its rapid advance 
into a position where it would be excellently placed both for 
defence and attack. Tlie frontier province of Cappadocia, which 
was only separated from the dominions of the Lydian monarch 
by a stream of moderate size, the Halys, was a most defensible 
country, extremely fertile and productive,^ abounding in natural 
fastnesses,^ and inhabited by a brave and warlike population. 
Into this district Cyrus pushed forward his army with all speed, 
taking, as it would seem, not the short route through Diarbekr, 
Malatiyah, and Guruji, along which the " Royal Road ” after- 
wards ran,^ but the more circuitous one by Erzerum, which 
brought him into Northern Cappadocia, or Pontus, as it was 
called by the Romans. Here, in a district named Pteria,^ which 
cannot have been very far from the coast,® he found his adversary, 
who had crossed the Halys, and taken several Cappadocian 
‘ towns, among which was the chief city of the Pterians. Per- 
ceiving that his troops considerably outnumbered those of 
Croesus,® he lost no time in giving him battle. The action was 
fought in the Pterian country, and was stoutly contested, termi- 
nating at nightfall without any decisive advantage to either 

* See above, p. 109. towards the close of the 5th century 

* Hamilton, Ama Minor, vol. i. pp. after Christ. 

342>4n ; Herod, v. 52. * Herodotus speaks of Pteria as “ near 

* Herod. 1. s. c. . ^ Sinope’* (1. s. c.), and Stephen ex- 

^ Ibid. L 76. Mr. Grote calls Pteria presses himself almost in the same way. 

a city {EUtory of Greece, vol. iii. p. 164, It must therefore have lain on or nea 

ed. of 1862) ; but the only authority for the coast. 

this is Stephen of Byzantium, who wrote • Herod, i. 77. 
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party. The next day neither side made any movetoent ; and 
Croesus, concluding from his enemy’s inaction that, though he 
had not been able to conquer him, he had nothing to fear from 
his desire of vengeance or his spirit of enterprise, determined on 
a retreat. He laid the blame of his failure we are told, on the 
insufficient number of his troops, and purposed to call for the 
contingents of his allies, and renew the war with largely atig- 
mented forces in the ensuing spring.^ 

C3rrus, on his part, allowed the Lydians to retire unmolested, 
thus confirming his adversary in the mistaken estimate which 
he had formed of Persian courage and daring. Anticipating 
the course which Croesus would adopt under the circumstances, 
he kept his army well in hand, and, as soon as the Lydians were 
clean gone, he crossed the Halys, and marched straight upon 
Sardis.® Croesus, deeming himself safe from molestation, had 
no sooner reached his capital than he had dismissed the bulk of 
his troops to their homes for the winter, merely giving them 
orders to return in the spring, when he hoped to have received 
auxiliaries from Sparta, Babylon, and Egypt. Left thus almost 
without defence, he suddenly heard that his audacious foe had 
followed on his steps, had ventured into 'the heart of his do- 
minions, and was but a short distance from the capital. In this 
crisis he showed a spirit well worthy of admiration. Putting 
himself at the head of such an army of native Lydians as ho 
could collect at a few hours’ notice, he met the advancing foe in 
the rich plain a little to the east of Sardis,® and gave him battle 
immediately. It is possible that even under these disadvan- 
tageous circumstances ho might infair fight have been victorious, 
for the Lydian cavalry were at this time excellent, and decidedly 
superior to the Persian.” But Cyrus, aware of their merits. 


^ Herod i. 77. 

» Ibid. i. 79. 

• Herodotus locates the battle in the 
great plain below Sardis towards the 
•mst (i. 80). But this is incompatible 
with the direction of Cyrus’s march. 
He must certainly have approached Sar- 
dis down the valley of the Hermus, or of 
its tributary, the Cogamus; and the 
battle must have been fought either 


under the walls of the city, or else a few 
miles to the east, at the junction of the 
Cogamus with the Hermus. Here the 
valley “ widens ” (Fellows* Atia, Mirutf 
p. 289), and there is a plain, “wide, 
beautiful, and cultivated** (Chandler, 
TraveUf vol. i. p. 289). Strabo pro- 
bably meant this spot by his “ plain of 
Cyrus** (xiii. 4, §§ 5 and 16), 

Herod, i. 79, sub fin. 
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^ had recouwe to stratagem, and by fonning his camels in front, 
so frightened the Lydian horses that they fled from the field.^^ 
The riders dismounted and fought on foot, but their gallantry 
was unavailing. After a prolonged and bloody combat the 
Lydian army was defeated, and forced to take refuge behind 
the walls of the capital. 

•Croesus now in hot haste sent off fresh messengers to his 
allies, begging them to come at once to his assistance.^* He 
had still a good hope of maintaining himself till their arrival, 
for his city was defended by walls, and was regarded by the 
natives as impregnable.^® An attempt to storm the defences 
failed ; and the siege must have been turned into a blockade but 
for an accidental discovery. A Persian soldier had approached 
to reconnoitre the citadel on the side where it was strongest by 
nature, and therefore guarded with least care, when he observed 
one of the garrison descend the rock after his helmet, which 
had fallen from his head, pick it up, and return with it. Being 
an expert climber, he attempted the track thus pointed out to 
him, and succeeded in reaching the summit. Several of his 
comrades followed in his steps ; the citadel was surprised, and 
the town taken and plundered. 

Thus fell the greatest city of Asia Minor after a siege of 
fourteen days,^® The Lydian monarch, it is said, narrowly 
escaped with* his life ’from the confusion of the sack but, 
being fortunately recognised in time, was made prisoner, and 
brought before Cyrus. Cyrus at first treated him with some 
harshness,^^ but soon relented, and with that clemency which 


” Herod, i. 80; Xen. Cyrop. vii. 1, 
§ 47. The Turks in their wars with 
the Servians are said on one occasion to 
have contemplated having recourse to 
this same stratagem. {Frontier Lande 
of the Christian and the Turk, vol. ii. 
p. 380.) ^ Herod, i. 81. 

Tradition |aid that one of the con- 
cubines of King Meles gave birth to a 
lion, and the Telmessian soothsayers 
predicted, that if the monstrous birth 
were carried round the city, Sardis 
would be impregnable. Meles, there- 
fore, had the lion taken round the de- 


fences, but gave orders to omit one part, 
where the rock was so steep that he 
thought the spell su perflu ous. ( Herod, 
i. 84.) Here it was that the Persians 
mounted. 

Herodotus says that on this side 
the citadel was “wholly unguarded” 
(o^Selv iriraKTo tpiiXasoi ) ; but the very 
fact that a soldier dropp^ his helmet 
over the precipice shows that some 
of the garrison were located in this 
quarter. 

Herod, i. 86. '* Ibid. i. 85. 

The tale in Herodotus CL 86, 87), 
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was a common characteristic of the earlier Persian kings/® 
assigned him a territory for his maintenance/® and gave him 
an honourable position at Court, where he passed at least 
thirty years/® in high favour, first with C3rrus, and then with 
Cambyses. Lydia itself was absorbed at once into the Persian 
Empire, together with most of its dependencies, which submitted 
as soon as the fall of Sardis was known. There still, however, 
remained a certain amount of subjugation to be effected. The 
Greeks of the coast, who had offended the Great King by their 
refusal of his overtures,®^ were not to be allowed to pass quietly 
into the condition of tributaries; and there were certain native 
races in the south-western comer of Asia Minor which declined 
to submit without a struggle to the new conqueror.^ But these 
matters were not regarded by Cyrus as of sufficient importance 
to require his own personal superintendence. Having remained 
at Sardis for a few weeks, during which time he received an 
insulting message from Sparta, whereto he made a menacing 
reply,® and having arranged for the government of the newly- 
conquered province and the transmission of its treasures to 
Ecbatana, he quitted Lydia for the interior, taking Creesus 
with him, and proceeded towards the Median capital. He was 
bent on prosecuting without delay his schemes of conquest in 
other quarters — schemes of a grandeur and a comprehensive- 
ness unknown to any previous monarch:"^ 

Scarcely, however, was he departed when Sardis became the 


by Nicolas of Damascus (Fr. 
68) w rightly rejected by historians on 
account of its improbability. (See 
Thirlwall, History of Ureecej vol. ii. 
p. 167 ; Grote, History of Greece^ vol. iii. 
165.) But, as Ctesias agrees with 
erodotus in stating that Croesus was at 
, first severely treated {Exc. Pers. § 4), 
<we must regard the stories of his ill- 
usage as having some foundation. 

See below, p. 394, note •. 

^ Ctes. Exc, Pers, § 4, ad fin.; Jus- 
tin, i. 9. This statement is so probable 
that we may accept it upon somewhat 
weak authority. 

" The most probable date of the fall 
of Sardis is b.c. 554. Croesus was in 


Egypt with Cambyses at least as late as 
B.C. 623. (Herod, iii. 30.) 

** Supra, p. 373. 

* Herod, i. 171. 

* Ibid. i. 162, 163. It is perhaps 
doubtful whether we ought to believe 
this story. As the Spartans had clearly 
not the slightest intention of interfering 
by force of arms in Asia, they are not 
very likely to have made a thi eat which 
could have no effect but to exasperate 
the conqueror. The anecdotical details 
of Herodotus have rarely much his- 
torical value. 

•"H re BapvXihr ol koX 

t 6 Bdicrpto)' fdvor, xal Sdxat re, ttai 
AfTiJirrcot. (Herod, i. 163, ad fin.) 
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.scene of an insurrection. Pactyas, a Lydian, who had been 
entrusted with the duty of conveying the treasures of Crojsus 
and his more wealthy subjects to Ecbatana, revolted against 
Tabalus,* the Persian commandant of the town, and being 
joined by the native population and numerous mercenaries, 
principally Greeks,® whom he hired with the treasure that 
was in his hands, made himself master of Sardis, and besieged 
Tabalus in the citadel. The news reached Cyrus while he was 
upon his march ; but, estimating the degree of its importance 
aright, he did not suffer it to interfere with his plans. He 
judged it enough to send a general with a strong body of 
troops to put down the revolt, and continued his own journey 
eastward.® Maaares, a Mede, was the officer selected for the 
service. On arriving before Sardis, he found that Pactyas had 
relinquished his enterprise and fled to the coast,’ and that the 
revolt was consequently at an end. It onty remained to exact 
vengeance. The rebellious Lydians were disarmed.® Pactyas 
was pursued with unrelenting hostility, and demanded, in suc- 
cession, of the Oymajans, the Mytilenseans, and the Chians, of 
whom the last-mentioned surrendered him.® The Greek cities 
which had fumishedPactyaswith auxiliarieswere then attacked, 
and the inhabitants of the first which fell, Priend, were one and 
all sold as slaves.’® 

Mazares soon afterwards died, and was succeeded by Har- 
pagus, another Mede, who adopted a somewhat milder policy 
towards the unfortunate Greeks.” Besieging their cities one 
by one, and taking them by means of banks or mounds pilqfi 
up against the walls,” he, in some instances, connived at the 
inhabitants escaping in their ships,” while, in others, he 

‘Herod. 1164. * Ibid. i. 161. ' Herod, i. 168-160. According to 

* Ibid. i. 166, 167. Herodotus, the Chians were bribed by 

’ Charon Lampsao. Fr. 1 ; Herod, i. the gift of a tract of land, known as the 

167. Atamean plain, situated on the coast of 

• This is all th*t can be regaided as Asia Minor, opposite Lesbos, 

historical in the story told by Herodotus *• Ibid. i. 161. " Ibid. i. 162. 

(i. 156, 166) of the advice which Croesus Afpee rds iriXtat (ibid), 

gave to Cyrus on this occasion, and of See above, p. 186. 

the latter’s adoption of it. (See the *• Herod, i. 164 and 168. The Pho- 
rrmarks of Mr. Qrot^, Hiilory of Qreece, ceeans and the Teians fled respectively 
voL iii. p. 171, ed. 1862.) to Alalia and Abdera. 
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allowed them to take up the ordinary position of Persian, 
subjects, liable to tribute and military service, but not other- 
wise molested.^* So little irksome were such v terms to the 
lonians of this period that even those who dwelt in the islands 
off the coast, with the single exception of the Samians, — though 
they ran no risk of subjugation, since the . Persians did not 
possess a fleet, — accepted voluntarily the same position, aaid 
enrolled themselves among the subjects of Cyrus.^* 

One Greek continental town alone suffered nothing during 
this time of trouble. When Cyrus refused the offers of sub- 
mission, which reached him from the Ionian andiEolian Greeks 
after his capture of Sardis, he made an exception in favour 
of Miletus,^’ the most important of all the Grecian cities in 
Asia. Prudence, it is probable, rather than clemency, dictated 
this course, since to detach from the Grecian cause the most 
powerful and influential of the states was the readiest way of 
weakening the resistance they would be able to make. Miletus 
singly had defied the arms of four successive Lydian kings, and 
had only succumbed at last to the efforts of the fifth, Croesus. 
If her submission had been now rejected, and she had been 
obliged to take counsel of her despair, tiie struggle between 
the Greek cities and the Peraian generals might have assumed 
a different character. 

Still more different might have been the result, if the cities 
generally had had the wisdom to follow a piece of advice which 
the great philosopher and statesman of the time, Thales, the 
l^ilesian, is said to have given them. Thales suggested that 
the lonians should form themselves into a confederation, to be 
governed by a congress which should meet at Teos, the several 
cities retaining their own laws and internal independence,^® 
but being united for military purposes into a single community. 
Judged by the light which later events, the great Ionian revolt 
especially, throw upon it, this advice is seen to have been of 

Herod, i. 169. ** Ibid. i. 143. of the Bomewhat obecure passage of 

Ibid. i. 169. Herodotus (i. 170) — rds dXXof iroXca; 

Ibid. i. 141, 148, and 169. oUeofi^vas iiTftkv Ijffffov vofU^eaOaiy Kard- 

Ibid. i. 14, 15, 17-22. I vep el bijfjLoi etePy which is bo understood 

“ This seems to be the true meaning ■' both by Schweighseuser and by Dindorf. 
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the greatest importance. It is difficult to say what check, or 
even reverse, the arms of Persia might not have at this time 
sustained, if the spirit of Thales had animated his Asiatic 
countrymen generally ; if the loose Ionic Amphictyony, which 
in reality left each state in the hour of danger to its own 
resources, had been superseded by a true federal union, and the 
combined efforts of the thirteen Ionian communities, had been 
directed to a steady resistance of Persian aggression and a 
determined maintenance of their own independence. Mazares 
and Harpagus would almost certainly have been baffled, and 
the Great King himself would probably have been called off 
from his eastern conquests to undertake ^in person a task which 
after all he might have failed to accomplish. 

The fall of the last Ionian town left Harpagus free to turn 
his attention to the tribes of the south-west which had not yet 
made their submission — the Carians, the Dorian Greeks, the 
Caunians, and the people of Lycia. Impressing the seivices of 
the newly-conquered lonians and iEolians,'^^ he marched first 
against Caiia, which offered but a feeble resistance.^^ The 
Dorians of the continent, Myndians, Halicarnassians, and 
Cnidians, submitted still more tamely, without any struggle at 
all ; but the Cauriians^'"* and Lycians showed a different spirit. 
These tribes, which were ethnically allied, and of a very 
peculiar type,**^ had never yet, it would seem, been subdued by 
any conqueror.*'^® Prizing highly the liberty they had enjoyed 


•® These were Miletus. Myiis, Pricii<S, 
Ephesus, Colophon, Lebedus, Teos, Cla- 
zoinenai, Phocina, Samos, Chios, Ery thraj, 
and Smyrna. (Herod, i. 142, 150.) 

'■*' Herod, i. 171. 

The only Carian people who gave 
Harpagus any serious trouble were the 
]*cdasian8, wlio defended themselves for 
some time in the mounUiin-range of 
Lida (ib. i. 17.5). 

"Ibid, i, 178, ad fin. Mr. Grote is 
wrong in stilting that “neither Carians 
nor Kauniana offered any serious resist- 
ance.” (History of UreecSy vol. iii, 

p. 178.) 

This is evident from the researches 
made in this part of Asia Minor, par- 


ticularly by Sir C. Fellows, which Ijfive 
shown that “ from the ancient Caunus 
in the west, as far as Cape Caledonia in 
the east, is to be traced the same art, 
sculpturing the rocks, building the 
tombs, inscribing the same language, 
and using the same mythology.” (Fel- 
lows, Essay on the relative hates of the 
Lycian Monuments^ p. 5.) 

The Lycian language remains a 
puzzle to philologists, who can say little 
more than that it is Indo-Eur«>peau in 
its grammar, while in its vocabulary it 
stands quite by itself, having scarcely 
any analogies to any known tongue. 

Herodotus expressly tells us that 
the Lycians were not subjected by Croe- 
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BO long, they defended themselves with desperation. When 
they were defeated in the field they shut themselves up within 
the walls of their chief cities, Caunus and Xanthus, where, 
finding resistance impossible, they set fire to the two places 
with their own hands, burned their wives, children, slaves, and 
valuables, and then sallying forth sword in hand, fell on the 
besiegers’ lines, and fought till they were all slain.^ 

Meanwhile Cyrus was pursuing a career of conquest in the far 
east. It was now, according to Herodotus, who is, beyond aU 
question, a better authority than Ctesias for the reign of Cyrus, 
that the reduction of the Bactrians and the Sacans, the chief 
nations of what is called by modems Central Asia, took place.* 
Bactria was a country which enjoyed the reputation of having 
been great and glorious at a very early date. In one of the 
most ancient portions of the Zcndavesta it was celebrated as 
"Bakhdi eredhwd-drafsha,” or "Bactria with the lofty banner;* 
and traditions not wholly to be despised made it the native 
country of Zoroaster.* There is good reason to believe that, up 
to the date of Cyrus, it had maintained its independence, or at 
any rate that it had been untouched by the great monarchies 
which for above seven hundred years had: borne sway in the 
western parts of Asia.® Its people were of the Iranic stock, and 
retained in their remote and somewhat savage country the 
simple and primitive habits of the race.® Though their ams 
were of indifferent character,* they were among the best soldiers 
to be found in the East,® and always showed themselves a 
fo^nidable enemy.® According to Ctesias, when Cyrus invaded 


BUB (i. 28). Ho also omits the Caunians 
from tho list of tiiat mouarch’s con- 
quests. 

1 Herod, i. 176. It was probably the 
remembrance of this desperate deed that 
nerved the Xanthians of five centuries 
later to act in almost exactly the same 
way when besieged by Brutus. (See 
Plutarch, VU, Brut, o. 31. ^dvOioi 
odp Sid iroXXwi» xP^yttfy &(rv€p €ljjt.apfjL4vr}v 
rrepMoy lm4>0opdi dirodidovrcs, r^y jQy 
irp<rf6yu)v dycvettiffayro rj r6\fixi 
^ Compare Herod, i. 163 and 177* 

• See above, vol, ii. p. 432, § 7. 


Justin, i. 2; Cephalion, Fr. 1; 
Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6 ; Arnob. adv. 
Gent. i. 62. 

* See above, vol. ii. pp, 234 and 428. 

® Strab. xi. 11, § 3 ; Q. Curt. Jlist. 
Alex. iv. 15, § 18. 

^ The Bactrians in the army of 
Xerxes carried only bov s and spears of 
no great lengtL (Herod, vii. 64.) 

® Herod, viii. 113 ; Arrian, Perij^. 
Mwr. Erythr. p, 27 ; Diod. Sic. ii 6, § 3. 

•Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 13: Strab. 
xi. 11, § 1. 
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^ them, they fought a pitched battle with his army, in which the 
victory was with neither party. They were not, he said, reduced 
by force of arms at all, but submitted voluntarily when they 
found that Cyrus had married a Median princess.^® Herodotus, 
on the contrary, seems to include the Bactrians among the 
nations which Cyrus subdued}^ and probability is strongly in 
favour of this view of the matter. So warlike a nation is not 
likely to have submitted unless to force; nor is there any ground 
to believe that a Median marriage, had Cyrus contracted one,'^ 
would have made him any the more acceptable to the Bactrians.^^ 
On the conquest of Bactria followed, we may bo tolerably 
sure, an attack upon the Sacse. This peogle, who must certainly 
have bordered on the Bactrians,^^ dwelt probably either on the 
Pamir Steppe, or on the high plain of Chinese Tartary, east of 
the Bolor range — the modern districts of Kashgar and Yarkand.'® 
They were reckoned excellent soldiens.'® They fought with the 
bow, the dagger, and the battle-axe,'^ and were equally formid- 
able on horseback and on foot.'* In race they were probably 
Tatars or Turanians,and their descendants or their congeners ai*e 
to bo seen in the modern inhabitants of these regions. Accord- 
ing to Ctesias, their women took the field in almost equal num- 
bers with their men; and the mixed army which resisted Cyrus 
amounted, including both sexes, to half a million.'* The king 
who commanded them Was a certain Amorges, who was married 
to a wife called Sparcthra. In an engagement with the Persians 
he fell into the enemy’s hands, whereupon Sparethra put herself 


Ctesias, Exp, Pera, § 2. 

" Herod, i. 177. 

** The marriage of Cyrus with Amy- 
tis, a daughter of Astyages, which 
Ctesias asserts, has probably no better 
foundation than that of his father with 
Maudaud, another daughter of the same 
king, which Ctesias denies. The two 
stories are mer^y two different modes 
of connecting the great Persian con- 
queror with the line of Median kings, 
composed with the object of soothing 
the national vanity of the Medes. (See 
above, vol. ii. p. 419.) 

” Since there is really no reason to 


believe that Bactria had formed any 
part of the Median Empire. 

See Herod, i. 163 ; vii. 64 ; ix, 113; 
Ctes. Exc. Ptra, §§ 2, 3 ; Arrian, Exp. 
Alex. iii. 8 ; Strab. xi. 8, § 4 
** See above, p. 107. 

*• Herod, vi. 113 ; vii. 184 ; viii. 
113 ; Ctes. Exc. P&ra. § 3 ; Arrian, 
Exp. Alex. iii. 13. 

Herod, vii. 64. 

Herod. L s. c.; Arrian, Exp: Alex. 
iii. 8. 

Ctesias makes the men amount to 
300,000, and the women to 200,000. 
(Exc. Pera, 1. s. c.) 
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at the head of the Sacan forces, defeated Cyrus, and took so 
many prisoners of importance, that the Persiap monarch was 
glad to release Amorges in exchange for them. The Sacre, 
however, notwithstanding this success, were reduced, and became 
subjects and tributaries of Persia.'*^® 

Among other countries subdued by Cyrus in tliis neighbour- 
hood, probably about the same period, may be named Hyrcania, 
Parthia, Chorasmia, Sogdiana, Aria (or Herat), Drangiana, 
Arachosia, Sattagydia, and Gandaria. The brief epitome, which 
we possess, of Ctesias, omits to make any mention of these minor 
conquests, while Herodotus sums them all up in a single line;-^ 
but there is reason to believe that the Cnidian historian gave a 
methodised account of their accomplishment,-- of which scattered 
notices have come down to us in various writers. Arrian relates 
that there was a city called Cyropolis, situated on the Jaxartes, 
a place of great strength defended by very lofty walls, which 
had been founded by the Great Cyrus.*'^^ This city belonged to 
Sogdiana. Pliny states that Capisa, the chief city of Capis^n^, 
which lay not far from the upper Indus, was destroyed by 
Cyrus.**^^ This place is probably Kafshan, a little to the north 
of Kabul. Several authors tell us that th^Ariaspse, a people of 
Drangiana, assisted Cyrus with provisions when he was warring 
in their neighbourhood,*^ and received from him in return anew 
name, which the Greeks rendered by ‘^Euergetie” — ** Bene- 
factors.”^® The Ariaspse must have dwelt near the Hamoon, or 
Lake of Seistan. We have thus traces of the conqueror’s pre- 

t ~ ~ ■ 


^ Herod, iii. 93. Compare the In- 
fecriptions of Darius. 

** T4 Hvta TTf^ 'A<r^7?s Kvpos tvdffTara 
iiroUCf irdu fear aerrpe^^- 

fj.€Pos Kai oiibiu vapiels. (Herod, 
i. 177.) 

“ Several notices of nations belonging 
to this part of Asia are quoted by dif- 
ferent writers from Ctesiivs, more espe- 
cially from his tenth book, which seem 
to have belonged to his account of the 
campaigns of Cyrus in these regions. 
(See Apollon. Hitt, Mh*ab, 20 ; Steph. 
Byz. ad voo. Aup^atoi and XiapipLpiw . ; 
^Elian, Nat. An. xviL 84 ; &c.) 


Arrian, Exp. Alex. iv. 3. Comptire 
Strab. xi. 11, § 4 ; and Q. Curt. vii. G. 

PUn. //. N, vi. 23. Compare 
Arrian, Jlist. I ml. i. 2, where the re- 
duction of the entire tract between the 
Cabul river and the Indus— the modern 
Kohistan and Kaferistan — is ascribed 
to Cynis. 

“Strab. XV. 2, § 10; Arrian, Exp. 
AUx. iii. 27 ; Diod. Sic. xvii. 81, § 1 ; 
Q. Curt. vii. 3. 

*• The Persian word was probably 
that which Herodotus represents by 
Orosangte. (See Herod. viiL 86.) 
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sence in tbe extreme north on the Jaxartes, in the extreme east 
in Affghanistan, and towards the south as far as Seistan and the 
Helmend; nor can there be any reasonable doubt that he over- 
ran and reduced to subjection the whole of that vast tract which 
lies between the Caspian on the west, the Indus valley and the 
desert of Tartary towards the cast, the Jaxartes or Sir Deria on 
the north, and towards the south the Great Deserts of Seistan 
and Khorassan. 

More uncertainty attaches to the reduction of the tract lying 
south of these deserts. Tradition said tliat Cyrus had once 
penetrated into Gedrosia on an expedition against the Indians, 
and had lost his entire anny in the waterless and trackless 
desert but there is no evitlencc at all that he reduced the 
country. It ai)peai‘s to have been a portion of the Empire in 
the reign of Darius Hystaspis, but whether that monarch, or 
Cambyses, or the great founder of the Persian power conquered 
it, cannot at present be determined. 

The confpiest of the vast tract lying between the Caspian 
and the Indus, inhabited (as it was) by a numerous, valiant, and 
freedom-loving population, may well have occupied Cyrus for 
thirteen or fourteen '^years. Alexander the Great spent in the 
reduction of this region, after the inhabitants had in a great 
measure lost their warlike qualities, as much as five years, or 
half the time occupied by his whole series of conquests.^ Cynis 
could not have ventured on prosecuting his enterprises, as did 
the Macedonian prince, continuously and without interruption, 
marching straight from one country to another without oncciji- 
visiting his capital. He must from time to time have returned to 
Ecbatana or Pasargadm and it is on the vdiole most probable 
that, like the Assyrian monarchs,® he marched out from home 
on a fresh expedition almost every year. Thus, it need cause us 


Arrian, Exp, Alex, tL 24; Strab. 
XV. 1, § 6. Thjp latter writer regards 
the tradition as worthless. ('H/atv 
rif iLV iiKala yivoiro vlffris h r§$ rot- 
a&nis ffTparelas roO KOpov ; Ibid. § 6.) 

* The reduction of the north-eastern 
provinces occupied Alexander from ac. 
330 to 826. His entire career of con- 


quest was included between B.C. 334 
and B.C. 325. 

* The absence of an Oriental monarch 
from his capital for more than one, or 
at the most two years, produces almost 
certainly a revolution. (See below, 
p. 397.) 

* See above, vol. i. p. 468. 
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no surprise that fourteen years were consumed in the subjugation 
of the tribes and nations beyond the Iranic ^desert to the north 
and the north-east, and that it was not till B.c. 639, when he was 
nearly sixty years of age, that the Persian monarch felt himself 
free to turn his attention to the great kingdom of the south. 

The expedition of Cyrus against Babylon has been described 
already.^ Its success added to the Empire the rich and valuable 
provinces of Babylonia, Susiana, Syria, and Palestine, thus 
augmenting its size by about 240,000 or 250,000 square 
miles. Far more important, however, than this geographical 
increase was the removal of the last formidable rival — the com- 
plete destruction of a^power which represented to the Asiatics 
the old Semitic civilisation, which with reason claimed to be the 
heir and the successor of Assyria,® and had a history stretching 
back for a space of neai-ly two thousand years. So long as Baby- 
lon — “ the glory of kingdoms,”® “ the praise of the whole earth 
— retained her independence, with her vast buildings, her pres- 
tige of antiquity, her wealth, her learning, her ancient and 
grand religious system, she could scarcely fail to be, in the eyes 
of her neighbours, the first power in the world, if not in mere 
strength, yet in honour, dignity, and reputation. Haughty and 
contemptuous herself to the very last,® she naturally imposed 
on men’s minds, alike by her past history and her present pre- 
tensions ; nor was it possible for the Persian monarch to feel that 
he stood before his subjects as indisputably the foremost man 
upon the earth until he had humbled in the dust the pride and 
arrogance of Babylon. But, with the fall of the Great City, the 
whole fabric of Semitic greatness was shattered. Babylon 
became "an astonishment and a hissing”® — all her prestige 
vanished — and Persia stepped manifestly into the place, which 
Assyria had occupied for so many centuries, of absolute and 
unrivalled mistress of Western Asia, 

The fall of Babylon was also the fall of an ancient, widely 

♦ Vol. iii. pp. 67-78. • Is. xiii 19. ^ Jerem. li. 41. 

•Htsrod. 1 . 178. Throughout hia “Herod, i 190. etxov rijt 

work Herodotus regards the Babylonians jroXiopKlat oid4va. Compare Han. 
as •‘Assyrians” (i 106, 188, 193; iiL 1-4. 

155 ; Tii. 63). • Jerem. ii. 37* 
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spread, ai^d fleeply venerated religious system. Not, of course, 
“ that the religion suddenly disappeared or ceased to have vota- 
ries, but that, from a dominant system, supported by all the re- 
sources of the state, and enforced by the civil power over a wide 
extent of territory,^® it became simply one of many tolerated 
beliefs, exposed to frequent rebuffs and insults, and at all times 
o'Njershadowed by a new and rival system — the comparatively 
pure creed of Zoroastrianism. The conquest of Babylon by 
Persia was, practically, if not a death-blow, at least a severe 
wound, to that sensuous idol- worship which had for more than 
twenty centuries been the almost universal religion in the 
countries between the Mediterranean and the Zagros mountain 
range. The religion never recovered itself — was never rein- 
stated. It survived, a longer or a shorter time, in places. To 
a slight extent it corrupted Zoroastrianism;^^ but, on the 
whole, from the date of the fall of Babylon it declined. " Bel 
bowed down; Nebo stooped “Merodach was broken in 
pieces.^^ Judgment was done upon the Babylonian graven 
images ; and the system, of which they foimed a necessary 
part, having once fallen from its proud pre-eminence, gradually 
decayed and vanished 

Parallel with the decline of the old Semitic idolatry was the 
advance of its direct antithesis, pure spiritual Monotheism. 
The same blow which, laid the Babylonian religion in the 
dust struck off the fetters from Judaism.^® Purified and refined 
by the precious discipline of adversity, the Jewish system, 
which Cyrus, feeling towards it a natural sympathy, protected, 
upheld, and replaced in its proper locality, advanced from this 
time in influence and importance, leavening little by little the 
foul mass of superstition and impurity which came in contaet 
with it. Proselytism grew more common. The Jews spread 
themselves wider. The return from the captivity, which Cyrus 
authorised almost immediately after the capture of Babylon, is 


Dan. iii. 1-29. 

“ Herod, i. 183 ; Arrian, Exp, AZea;. 
iii. 16. 

See above, p. 359. 

VOL. III. 


“ Isa. xlvi. 1. “ Jerem, 1. 2. 

» Ibid. li. 52. 

2 Chron. xxxvi. 22 ; Ezra, i. 1-1 1, 
Compare Isa. xliv. 28 ; xlv. 1-4. 
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the starting-point from which we may trace a gradual enlight- 
enment of the heathen world by the dissemination of Jewish 
beliefs and practices — such disseminatibn being greatly 
helped by the high estimation in which the Jewish system 
was held by the civil authority, both while the empire of the 
Persians lasted, and when power passed to the Macedonians. 

On the fall of Babylon its dependencies seem to have sub- 
mitted to the conquerer, with a single exception. Phoenicia* 
which had never acquiesced contentedly eitlier in Assyrian or in 
Babylonian rule, saw, apparently, in the fresh convulsion that 
was iiow shaking the East, an opportunity for recovering auto- 
nomy.'® It was nearly half a century since her last struggle 
to free herself had terminated unsuccessfully.'® A new genera- 
tion had grown up since that time — a generation which had 
seen nothing of war, and imperfectly appreciated its perils. 
Perhaps some reliance was placed on the countenance and 
support of Eygpt, which, it must have been felt, would view 
with satisfaction any obstacle to the advance of a power where- 
with she was sure, sooner or later, to come into collision. At 
any rate, it was resolved to make the venture. Phoenicia, on 
the destruction of her distant suzerain, quietly resumed her 
freedom ; abstained from making any act of submission to the 
conqueror ; while, however, at the same time, she established 
friendly relations for commercial purposes with one of the 
conqueror’s vassals, the prince who had been sent into Pales- 
tine to re-establish the Jews at Jerusalem.' 

It might have been expected that Cyrus, after his conquest 
ot Babylon, would have immediately proceeded towards the 

Nehem. xlii. 4, 16, 23 ; Zech. ii. show that Herodotus at any rate re- 
11 ; vii. 2 ; viii. 22, 23. Compare Dol- garded the submission of Phoenicia as 
linger, Oentile and JeWj vol, ii. pp. 294- made to Cambyses. (See Dahlmann’s 
296 (Darnell’s translation). U/e of Herodotus, p. 113, E. T.) 

Mr. Grote supposes that Phoenicia, See above, p. 63. 

as well as Judaea, yielded to Cyrus. * Ezra iii, 3. The expression at the 
{Histoi'y of Greece, vol. iii, p. 184, e«lit. close of tbia verse — according to the 
of 1862.) But the statement which grant that they had of Cyi*us, hing of 
Herodotus (iii. 34) puts into the mouth Persia ’’—refers, not to any grant from 
of Croesus — “that Cambyses excelled his Cyrus of Phoenician timber, but to the 
father, since he possessed all his father’s moriey grant which enabled the Jews to 
territories, and had added to them purchase it. (Compare Ezra vi. 4, ) 
l^gypt and the s«a”— is suffici^t to 
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^ south-w€»t. The reduction of Egypt had, according to Hero- 
dotus, been embraced in the designs which he formed fifteen 
years earlier.* The non-submission of Phoenicia must have 
been regarded as an act of defiance which deserved signal 
chastisement. It has been suspected that the restoration of 
the Jews was prompted, at least in part, by political motives, 
• aDd that Cyrus, when ho re-established them in their country, 
looked to finding them of use to him in the attack which ho 
was meditating upon Egypt.* At any rate, it is evident that 
their presence would have facilitated his march through Pales- 
tine, and given him a point dUtppui, which could not but have 
been of value. These considerations m^ke it probable that an 
Egyptian expedition would have been determined on, had not 
circumstances occurred to prevent it. 

What the exact circumstances were, it is impossible to deter- 
mine. According to Herodotus, a sudden desire seized Cyrus 
to attack the Massage tae, who bordered his Empire to the 
north-east. lie led his troops across the Araxes (Jaxartes ?), 
defeated the Massagetee by stratagem in a great battle, but was 
afterwards himself defeated and slain, his body falling into the 
enemy’s hands, who ’-treated it with gross indignity.® According 
to Ctesias,® the people against whom he made his expedition 
were the Derbices, a nation bordering upon India. Assisted 
by Indian allies, who lent them a number of elephants, this 
people engaged Cyrus, and defeated him in a battle, wherein 
he received a mortal wound. Reinforced, however, by a body 
of Sacse, the Persians renewed the struggle, and gained a com- 
plete victory, which was followed by tht submission of the 
nation.'^ Cyrus, however, died of his wound on the third day 
after the first battle.^ 

This conflict of testimony clouds with uncertainty the entire 
closing scene of the life of Cyrus. All that we can lay down 


* Herod, i. 168. 

* Thirlwall, Hutory of Oreecey vol. ii. 
p. 173. 

“* Herod, i. 201. ’Os ry KiJpv roxho 
t 6 iOvot KaripyaoTo, eire^jJ/4i7<rc 
Ma0’^a7^ras 9 ir* iuvrf Toc^o’acr^ai. 


‘ Herod, i. 208-214. 

• Ctesias, Exc, Pera. § G. 

^ Ibid. § 7. 

® Ibid. § 8. *lS^re\€&rififfe rplry ^trre- 
poif Arrb rod rpat^fiaroi 


2 c 2 
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as tolerably well established is, that instead of carrying out 
his designs against Egypt, he engaged in hostilities with one of 
the nations on his north-eastern frontier, that he conducted the 
war with less than his usual success, and in the course of it 
received a wound of which he died (b.c. 529), after he had 
reigned nine-and-twenty years. That his body did not fall into 
the enemy's hands appears, however, to be certain from the 
fact that it was conveyed into Persia Proper, and buried at 
Pasargadie.^ 

It may be suspected that this expedition, which proved so 
disastrous to the Persian monarch, was not the mere wanton 
act which it appears to be in the pages of our authorities. 
The nations of the north-east were at all times turbulent and 
irritable, with difficulty held in check by the civilised power 
that bore rule in the south and west. The expedition of Cyrus, 
whether directed against the Massagetse or the Dcrbices, was 
probably intended to strike terror into the barbarians of these 
regions, and was analogous to those invasions which were under- 
taken under the wisest of the Roman Emperors,'® across the 
Rhine and Danube, against Germans, Goths, and Sarmatse. 
The object of such inroads was not to conquer, but to alarm — 
it was hoped by an imposing display of organised military 
force to deter the undisciplined hordes of the prolific North 
from venturing across the frontier and carrying desolation 
through largo tracts of the Empire. Defensive warfare has 
often an aggressive look. It may have been solely with the 
o]jject of protecting his own territories from attack that Cyrus 
made his last expedition across the Jaxartes, or towards the 
upper Indus." 

The character of Cyrus, as represented to us by the Greeks, 
is the most favourable that we possess of any early Oriental 
monarch. Active, energetic, brave, fertile in stratagems, he 

• Arrian, JFag). AUx, vi. 29 ; Strab. direct contact with Sacia and India, 
XY. 3, § 7 ; Q. Curt. z. 1. Compare must belong to the region between the 
above, p. 818. Upper Ozus and the Upper Indus. 

“ As Tiberius (Tacit. Ann, ii. 6-26), Herod, i. 80, 186, 211 ; Nio. Danu 
ProbuB, Julian the Apostate, and others. Fr. 66, p. 403. 

The Uerbices of Ctesias, who are in 
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has all ilie qualities required to torm a successful military 
chief. He conciliates his people by friendly and familiar treat- 
ment,^^ but declines to spoil them by yielding to their inclina- 
tions when they are adverse to their true interests.^^ He has 
a ready humour, which shows itself in smart sayings and 
repartees,^® that take occasionally the favourite Oriental turn 
of parable or apologue.^® He is mild in his treatment of the 
prisoners that fall into his hands, and ready to forgive even 
the heinous crime of rebellion.^ He has none of the pride of 
the ordinary eastern despot, but converses on terms of equality 
with those about him.^® We cannot be surprised that the 
Persians, contrasting him with their later monarchs, held his 
memory in the highest veneration,^® *and were even led by 
their affection fur his person to make his type of countenance 
their standard of physical beauty. 

The genius of Cyrus was essentially that of a conqueror, not 
of an administrator. There is no trace of his having adopted 
anything like a uniform system for the government of the 
provinces which he subdued. In Lydia he set up a Persian 
governor, but assigned certain important functions to a native 
in Babylon he gayo the entire direction of aflFairs into the 
hands of a Mede, to whom he allowed the title and style of 
king in Judjna he appointed a native, but made him merely 
^‘governor” or "deputy;"’^ in Sacia he maintained as tributary 
king the monarch who had resisted his arms.^ Policy may 


** Herod, i. 126 ; iii. 89. 

Ibid. ix. 122. 

» Ibid. i. 126, 127, 141, 153, etc. 
Plut. Apophth, p. 172, E. F. 

The best of the sayings ascribed 
to Cyrus is the following; When the 
Ionian Greeks, who a little before had 
refused his overtures, came after the 
fall of Sardis to offer their submission, 
Cyrus replied to them : — “ A fisherman 
wanted the fish to dance for him, so he 
played a tune on his flute, but the fish 
kept still Then he took his net and 
drew them out on the shore, and they 
all began to leap and dance. But the 
fisherman said, *A truce to your dancing 
now, since you wo^ild not dance when 


I wanted you.’ ” 

Beros. 14, ad fin. ; Herod. L 130, 
208, 213 ; t'tes. £xc. Pera. § 2. 

Herod i. 155, 156. 

Ibid. i. 87-90, 155, 209. 

“ Ibid. iii. 89 ; Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, § 1 ; 
Arrian, Exp. Alex. vi. 29 ; etc. 

'*** Pint. Apophth. p. 172, E ; Polit. 
p 821 E 

** Herod, i. 153. (See above, p. 376.) 

“ Dan. v. 31 ; ix. 1. These passages 
clearly imply that “ Darius the Mede ” 
ruled with a delegated authority. Hence 
he did not occur in the list of Baby- 
lonian kings. 

> Ezra v. 14 ; Haggai i. 1, 14 ; ii. 2. 

* Ctesias, Exc» Pera. §§ 3 and 7* 
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have dictated the course pursued in each instance, which may 
have been suited to the condition of the severa\ provinces ; 
but the variety allowed was fatal to consolidation, and the 
monarchy, as Cyrus left it, had as little cohesion as any of 
those by which it was preceded. 

Though originally a rude mountain-chief, Cyrus, after he 
succeeded to empire, showed himself quite able to appreciate 
the dignity and value of art. In his constructions at Pasar- 
gadse he combined massiveness with elegance, and manifested 
a taste at once simple and refined.® He ornamented his build- 
ings with reliefs of an ideal character.^ It is probably to him 
that we owe the conception of the light tapering stone shaft, 
which is the glory of Persian architecture. If the more mas- 
sive of the Persepolitan buildings are to be ascribed to him,® 
we must regard him as having fixed the whole plan and 
arrangement which was afterwards followed in all Persian 
palatial edifices. 

In his domestic affairs Cyrus appears to have shown the 
same moderation and simplicity which we observe in his 
general conduct. He married, as it would seem, one wife 
only, Cassandand, the daughter of Phariyaspes, who was a 
member of the royal family.® By her he had issue two sons 
and at least three daughters. The sons were Cambyses and 
Smerdis;^ the daughters Atossa, Artystond, and one whose 
name is unknown to us.® Cassandand died before her husband, 
and was deeply mourned by him.® Shortly before his own 
de^th he took the precaution formally to settle the succession.^® 


• See above, pp. 313-319. 

* Supra, p. 353. 

•' ./Eiian representa Cyrus as the 
founder of the Pei-sepolitan j)alace. 
{Hist, An, i. 59.) It has been i^eady 
observed that there are edifices on the 
platform having the appearance of being 
considerably more ancient than those 
which the inscriptions prove to have 
been constructed by Darius Hystaspis. 
(Supra, pp. 294, 295.) The Bhort reign 

Cambyses can hardly have sufficed 
for the erection of these antique edifices, 
which are, therefore, in all probability, 


the work of Cyrus. These buildings 
are the Great Central Propylsoa, the 
South-Eastern Palace, and the Hall of 
a Hundred Columns. 

® Herod, ii. 1; iii. 2. Phamaspes 
was also (according to Herodotus) the 
father of Otanes the conspirator (ib. iii. 
68 ). ^ ^ , 

' Ibid. iii. 30 ; BehUtun Inter, ool. i. 
par. 10, § 5. 

* Herod, iii 31 and 88. 

• Ibid, ii. 1. 


Ibid, i 208 ; Ctes. Exc, Pm, § 8 ; 
. Cyrop, viii 7, § 11 
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Leaving ttie general inheritance of his vast dominions to his 
elder son, Cambyses, he declared it to be his will that the 
younger should be entrusted with the actual government of 
several large and important provinces.^ He thought by this 
plan to secure the well-being of both the youths, never sus- 
pecting that he was in reality consigning both to untimely ends, 
and even preparing the way for an extraordinary revolution. 

The ill effect of the unfortunate arrangement thus made 
appeared almost immediately. Cambyses was scarcely settled 
upon the throne before he grew jealous of his brother, and 
ordered him to be privately put to death.^® His cruel orders 
were obeyed, and with so much secrecy^ that neither the mode 
of the death, nor even the fact, was known to more than a few. 
Smerdis was generally believed to be still alive ; and thus an 
opportunity was presented for personation — a form of impos- 
ture very congenial to Orientals, and one which has often had 
very disastrous consequences. We shall find in the sequel this 
opportunity embraced, and results follow of a most stirring 
and exciting character. 

It required time, however, to bring to maturity the fruits 
of the crime so rashly committed. Cambyses, in the mean- 
while, quite unconscious of danger, turned his attention to 
military matters, and determined on endeavouring to complete 
his father’s scheme oT conquest by the reduction of Egypt. 
Desirous of obtaining a ground of quarrel less antiquated than 
the alliance, a quarter of a century earlier, between Araasis 
and Croesus, he demanded that a daughter of the Egyptian 
king should be sent to him as a secondary wife. Amasis, too 
timid to refuse, sent a damseL named Nitetis, who was not 
his daughter; and she, soon after her arrival, made Cambyses 
acquainted with the fraud.^® A ground of quarrel was tlms 


So CtesiaS and Xenophon, who, 
howeyer, differ entirely as to the pro- 
yinces assigned to Smerdis. 

The Behlstun inscription shows 
that Smerdis was put to death before 
Cambyses started for Egypt. (See col 
i. par. 10.) 


** This is the account of the matter 
which Herodotus deliberately prefers, 
after weighing the different yersions of 
the story (iii. 1). It is recommended 
by its internal probability no lew 
than by his authority. To make it 
thoroughly consistent with likelihood, 
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Bocured, which might be put forward when it suited his pur- , 
pose ; and meanwhile every nerve was being strainfed to prepare 
effectually for the expedition. The difficulty of a war with 
Egypt lay in her inaccessibility. She was protected on all sides 
by seas or deserts ; and, for a successful advance upon her from 
the direction of Asia, it was desirable both to obtain a quiet 
passage for a large army through the desert of El-Tij, and also 
to have the support of a powerful fleet in the Mediterranean. 
This latter was the paramount consideration. An army well 
supplied with camels might carry its provisions and water 
through the desert, and might intimidate or overpower the few 
Arab tribes which inhabited it but, unless the command of 
the sea was gained and the navigation of the Nile closed, 
Memphis might successfully resist attack.^® Cambyses appears 
to have perceived with sufficient clearness the conditions on 
which victory depended, and to have applied himself at once 
to securing them. He made a treaty with the Arab Sheikh 
who had the chief influence over the tribes of the desert;^® and 
at the same time he set to work to procure the services of a 
powerful naval force. By menaces or negotiations he prevailed 
upon the Phoenicians to submit themselvw to his yoke,^^ and 
having thus obtained a fleet superior to that of Egypt, he 
commenced hostilities by robbing her of a dependency which 
possessed considerable naval strength, id this wdy still further 
increasing the disparity between his own fleet and that of 
his enemy. Against the combined ships of Phoenicia, Cyprus, 
lopia, and iEoUs, Egypt was powerless, and her fleets seem to 
have quietly yielded the command of the sea. Cambyses was 

we have only to snppoee that Nitctis the SeleucidsD, the Ptoleinies, the Ro- 
wae the granddaughter rather than the mana, and the Arabs, no less than by 
(kughter of Apries. For other ver- the Persians. In modem times it h^ 
sions of the story, see Herod# lii. 2, 3 ; been passed by armies under Nap olgo n 
and Dino, Pr. II. Ctesias, according I. and Ibrahim Pacha. 
toAthenteua (Deipn. xiiL 10; p. 660, “ Compare the lone resistance to 

D. ), Mpreed with Herodotus. Artsxerxes (infra, p. W3), when 

The desert has never proved an sea-communication was kept open by 
obstacle of any importance to an in- the Athenian fleet. “ Herod, iii 7. 
vading army. It was frequently crosaid >' Ibid. iii. 19 and 84. 

and recrossed by the Egyptians them- “ Cyprus. (Compare Herod, ii. 182 

selves, by t^ A^yrians, the Baby- with iii 19.) On the naval strength oi 
lonums, the Greeks under Alexander, Cyprui^ see Herod, vi. 6, vii 90. 
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thus able *o give his army the support of a naval force, as it 
marched along the coast, from Carmel probably to Pelusium ; 
and when, having defeated the Egyptians at the last-named 
place, he proceeded against Memphis, he was able to take pos- 
session of the Nile,^^ and to blockade the Egyptian capital both 
by land and water. 

• It appears that four years were consumed by the Persian 
monarch in his preparations for his Egyptian expedition. It 
was not until B.c. 525 that he entered Egypt at the head of his 
troops,^® and fought the great battle which decided the fate of the 
country. The struggle was long and bloody. Psammenitus,^^ 
who had succeeded his father Amasis, had^ the services, not only 
of his Egy'ptian subjects, but of a large body of mercenaries 
besides, Greeks and Carians.*^^ These allies were zealous in his 
cause, and are said to have given him a horrible proof of their 
attachment. One of their body had deserted to the Persians 
some little time before the expedition, and was believed to have 
given important advice to the invader. He had left his chil- 
dren behind in Egypt; and these his former comrades now 
seized, and led out in front of their lines, where they slew them 
before their father’s* eyes, and, having so done, mixed their 
blood in a bowl with water and wine, and drank, one and all, of 
the mixture.^® The battle followed immediately after ; but, in 
spite of their courage aJid fanaticism, the Egyptian army was 
completely defeated.*^ According to Ctesias, fifty thousand fell 
on the vanquished side, while the victors lost no more than 
seven thousand.^ Psammenitus, after his defeat, threw himself 
'into Memphis, but, being blockaded by land and prevented from 
receiving supplies from the sea,* after a stout resistance, he 
surrendered. The captive monarch received the respectful 


» Qerpd. iii. 13. ^ 

“ This date depends upon the nearljr 
concUiT^t testimony of Diodorus (i. 
68), Eusebius {(Jh/rm, Cm* U p. 334), 
and Manetho (ibid. i. 20 ; p. 105). 

Manetho called this king Fsam- 
micherites (Fr. 66) ; Ctesias (Exc, Peri* 
§ 9) called him Amyrtseus. He was 
probably a Psamatik, who took the 
titieof Neit'Se — ^'son of Neith” — ^like 


his fatheri\ ** Herod, iii. 11. 

“ Ibid. 

** Ctes. Eocc* Pm* § 9 ; Herod. 
1. B. c. 

* Ctes. Exc, Pen. 1. s. c. 

* The occupation of the Nile by the 
Persian fleet during the whole period of 
Cambyses’ stay in Egypt is indicated* 
sufficiently by Herod, iii. 13 and 25, ad 
fln. 
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treatment which Persian clemency usually accordM to fallen 
sovereigns.® Herodotus even goes so far as to intimate that, if 
he had abstained from conspiracy, he would probably ^have 
been allowed to continue ruler of Egypt, ^ exchanging, of course, 
his independent sovereignty for a delegated kingship held at 
the pleasure of the Lord of Asia. 

The conquest of Egypt was immediately followed by the sub- 
mission of the neighbouring tribes. The Libyans of the desert 
tract which borders the Nile valley to the west, and even the 
Greeks of the more remote Barca and Cyr^nd, sent gifts to the con- 
queror and consented to become his tributaries.® But Cambyses 
placed little value on such petty accessions to his power. Inhe- 
riting the* grandeur oif view which had characterised his father, 
he was no sooner master of Egypt than he conceived the idea 
of a magnificent series of conquests in this quarter,® whereby he 
hoped to become Lord of Africa no less than of Asia, or at any 
rate to leave himself without a rival of any importance on the 
vast continent which his victorious arms had now opened to 
him. Apart from Egypt, Africa possessed but two powers capa- 
ble, by their political organisation and their military strength, 
of offering him serious resistance. Thes0 were Ethiopia and 
Carthage — the one the great power of the South, the equal, if not 
even the superior, of Egypt*^ — the other the great power of the 
West — ^remote, little known, but looming larger for the obscurity 
in which she was shrouded, and attractive from her reputed 
wealth. The views of Cambyses comprised the reduction of 
both these powers, and also the conquest of the oasis of Ammon. 
As a good Zoroaatrian, he was naturally anxious to exhibit the 
superiority of Orniazd to all the "gods of the nations;” and, as 
the temple of Ammon in the oasis had the greatest repute of 
all the African shrines,® this design would be best accomplished 
by its pillage and destruction. It is probable .that he further 


* Herod, iii. 15. . Ctesias says he -was 
removed to Susa (jfecc. Pera. § 9) ; but 
this is incompatible with his subsequent 
revolt and execution. 

^ Herod. 1. s. o. 

* Herod, iil 13 ; iv. 165 : Diod. Sic. 


X. 1 4. The latter writer says that both 
Libyans and Cyrenseans had previously 
fought on the Egyptian side against 
Cambyses. « Herod iii. 17. 

^ See above, p. 132, note •. 

• Herod, i. 46, 
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looked to subjugation of all the tribes on the north coast 
between the Nile valley and the Carthaginian teiTitory ; for 
he would undoubtedly have sent an army along the shore to 
act in concert with his fleet,® had he decided ultimately on 
making the expedition. An unexpected obstacle, however, 
arose to prevent him. The Phoenicians, who formed the main 
^reugth of his navy, declined to take any part in an attack on 
Carthage, since the Carthaginians were their colonists, and the 
relations between the two people had always been friendly. 
Cambyses did not like to force their inclinations, on account of 
their recent voluntary submission ; and as, without their aid, 
his navy was manifestly unequal to the proposed service, he 
felt obliged to desist from the undertaking.^® 

While the Carthaginian scheme was thus nipped in the bud, 
the enterprises which Cambyses attempted to carry out led to 
nothing but disaster. An army, fifty thousand strong, dis- 
patched from Thebes against Ammon, perished to a man amid 
the sands of the Libyan desert.^^ A still more numerous force, 
led by Cambyses himself towards the Ethiopian frontier, found 
itself short of supplies on its march across Nubia, and was 
forced to return, without glory, after suftering considerable loss.^® 
It became evident that the abilities of the Persian monarch 
were not equal to his ambition — that he imsufliciently appre- 
ciated the difficulties and dangers of enterprises — while a fatal 
obstinacy prevented him from acknowledging and retrieving an 
errol: while retrieval was possible. The Persians, we may be 
sure, grew dispirited under such a leader ; and the Egyptians 


• Herodotus speaks only of the fleet 
(iii. 19) ; but Cambyses must ha\re been 
well aware that a fleet alone could not 
reduce such a place as Carthage. 

Herod. 1. s. c. 

Ibid. iii. 25, 26.* Compare Diod. 
Sic. X. 13, § 3. 

It is clear that the disasters which 
Herodotus relates (iii. 25) took place in 
the passage of the N ubian desert between 
lat. 23^ and 19°, where the Nile makes 
its great bend to the west. Cambyses 
followed ‘the ordinary caravan route, 
wldch quits the Nile at Korosko in lat. 


22° 44', and rejoins it at Abu Hamed in 
lat. 19° 10' — the route taken by Burck- 
hardt in 1814, by Bruce in 1772, and 
by Sir S. Baker in 1861. (See Burck- 
hardt. Travels in Nubia, part. i. p. 171 ; 
Baker, Albert Nyanza, vol. i. p. 4.) 

** IToXXo^r HiroXiaas roO arparoO 
(Herod, iii. 26). The loss could not have 
been very great, or the revolt, which 
the Egyptians attempted, would not 
have been unsuccessful. Nor would a 
portion of the Ethiopians have been, as 
they were, subdued (ib. iii. 97). 
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naturally took heart. It seems to have been shortly after 
the return of Cambyses from his abortive expedition against 
Ethiopia, that symptoms of an intention to revolt began to 
manifest themselves in Egypt. The priests declared an incar- 
nation of Apis, and the whole country burst out into rejoicings.^^ 
It was probably now that Psammenitus, who had hitherto been 
kindly treated by his captor, was detected in treasonablo 
intrigues, condemned to death, and executed.^® At the same 
time, the native officers who had been left in charge of the city 
of Memphis were apprehended and capitally punished.^® Such 
stringent measures had all the effect that was expected from 
them ; they wholly crushed the nascent rebellion : they left, 
however, behind them a soreness, felt alike by the conqueror 
and the conquered, which prevented the establishment of a good 
understanding between the Great King and his now subjects. 
Cambyses knew that ho had been severe, and that his severity 
had made him many enemies ; he suspected tho people, and still 
more suspected the priests, their natural leaders ; he soon per- 
suaded himself that policy required in Egypt a departure from 
the principles of toleration which were ordinarily observed to- 
wards their subjects by the Persians, and ^.'sustained effort on the 
part of tlie civil power to bring the religion, and its priests, into 
contempt. Accordingly, he commenced a series of acts calcu- 
lated to have this effect. He stabbed the sacred calf, believed to 
be incarnate Apis ; he ordered the body of priests who had the 
animal in charge to be publicly scourged ; he stopped the Apis 
festival by making participation in it a capital offence he 
opened the receptacles of the dead, and curiously examined the 
bodies contained in them ; ^ he intruded himself into the chief 
sanctuary at Memphis, and publicly scoffed at the grotesque 
image of Phtha; finally, not content with outraging in the 
same way the inviolable temple of the Cabeiri,.he wound up his 

c 

^ Henjd. iii. 27. The priests could Ibid. iiL 15. Ibid. ch. 27. 

no doubt declare an incarnation of Apis Ibid. ch. 29. Compare Plut. De 

whenever they pleased, since they were Is, et Osir,, who says that Cambyses 
the sole judges of the “ signs ” by which killed the Apis calf and gave it to the 
the presence of the god was known, dogs, 

(Ibid. ch. 28.) * Herod, iii. 37. 
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insults by ydTering that their images should be burnt.* These 
injuries and indignities rankled in the minds of the Egyptians, 
and pjrobably had a large share in producing that bitter hatred 
of the Persian yoke which shows itself in the later history on 
so many occasions ; but for the time the policy was successful: 
crushed beneath the iron heel of the conqueror — ^their faith in 
the.power of their gods shaken, their spirits cowed, their hopes 
shattered — ^the Egyptian subjects of Cambyses made up their 
minds to submission. The Oriental will generally kiss the 
hand that smites him, if it only smite hard enough. Egypt 
became now for a full generation the obsequious slave of Persia, 
and gave no more trouble to her subjugator than the weakest 
or the most contented of the provinces. 

The work of subjection completed, Cambyses, having been 
absent from his capital longer than was at all prudent, prepared 
to return home. He had proceeded on his way as far as Syria,® 
when intelligence reached him of a most unexpected nature. 
A herald suddenly entered his camp and proclaimed, in the 
hearing of the whole army, that Cambyses, son of Cyrus, had 
ceased to reign, and that the allegiance of all Persian subjects 
was henceforth to be -paid to Smerdis, son of Cyrus. At first, it 
is said, Cambyses thought that his instrument had played him 
false, and that his brother was alive and had actually seized the 
throne ; but the^ assurances of the suspected person, and a sug- 
gestion which he made, convinced him of the contrary, and gave 
him a clue to the real solution of the mystery. Prexaspes, the 
nobleman inculpated, knew that the so-called Smerdis must be 
an impostor, and suggested his identity with a rcertain Magus, 
whose brother had been intrusted by Cambyses with the general 
direction of his household and the care of the palace. He was 
probably led to make the suggestion by his knowledge of the 
resemblance bosne by this person to the murdered prince,^ which 

^ Herod, iii 39. (E, N. y. 19) says that there was a 

’ Ibid. iii. 62. The particular part town on Mount Carmel called Aebataoa, 
of Syria cannot be iixed. Herodotus which, as far as the situation goes, is 
says it was a town called Eobatana, suitable ; but we have no other evidence 
which Stephen of Byzantium identifies of the existence of such a place, 
with Batanea or Bashan ; but this is * Herodotus regards the idea as sug* 
<juite out of the usual route. Pliny gested by the fact that this Magus was 
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was sufficiently close to make personation possible.,^ Cambyses 
was thus enabled to appreciate the gravity of the crisis, and io 
consider whether he could successfully contend with it, .or no. 
Apparently, he decided in the negative. Believing that he 
could not triumph over the conspiracy which had decreed his 
downfall, and unwilling to descend to a private station — ^perhaps 
even uncertain whether his enemies would spare his life-r-he 
resolved to lly to the last refuge of a dethroned king, and to end 
all by suicide.® Drawing his short sword from its sheath, he 
gave himself a wound, of which ho died in a few days.® 

It is certainly surprising that the king formed this resolution. 
He was at the head of an army, returning from an expedition, 
which, if not wholly successful, had at any rate added to the 
empire an important province. His father^s name was a tower 
of strength ; and if he could only have exposed the imposture 
that had been practised on them, he might have counted confi- 
dently on rallying the great mass of the Persians to his cause. 
How was it that he did not advance on the capital, and at least 
strike one blow for empire ? No clear and decided response 
can be made to this inquiry; but we may indistinctly discern a 
number of causes which may have combined to produce in the 
monarch’s mind the feeling of despondency whereto he gave way. 
Although he returned from Egypt a substantial conqueror, his 
laurel wreath was tarnished by ill-sucoess; his 'aimy, weakened 
by its losses, and dispirited by its failures, was out of heart; it 
had no trust in his capacity as a commander, and could not be 
expected to fight with enthusiasm on his behalf. There is also 
reason to believe that he was generally unpopular on account of 
his haughty and tyrannical temper, and his contempt of law and 


really named Smerdis ; but this, which 
in itself would be very unlikely, is dis- 
proved by the Behistun Inscription, 
which tells ua (col. i. par. 11, § 2) that 
his reiil name waa Gumates. 

* Behist. Inscr, col. i. par. 11, § 10, 
The term ^^uvamarshiyush*' eeems to be 
correctly explained by Spiegel as “ von 
aelbst aterbend.** (See hia Glossary, 
KeUimchriftm, p.,190.) 

• T follow the authority of Herodotus 


(iii. 64-66) in these details, merely 
adding the fact stated by Darius in 
the Behistun Inscription, that the self- 
inflicted wound was intentional. The 
account of Otesias, thet Cambyses died 
from a wound which he ^ve himself 
accidentally as he was carving wood for 
his amusement at Babylon (Ctes. Exe» 
§ 12), shows how the event was 
softened down in the later traditions 
of the Persians. 
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usage, whejje fliey interfered with the gratification of his desires. 
Though we should do wrong to accept as true all the crimes laid 
to hii^ charge by the Egyptians, who detested his memory,^ we 
cannot doubt the fact of his incestuous marriage with his sister, 
Atossa,® which was wholly repugnant to the religious feelings of 
his nation. Nor can we well imagine that there was no founda- 
jtiou at all for the stories of the escape of Croesus,® the murder 
of the son of Prexaspes,^® and the execution in Egypt on a trivial 
charge of twelve noble Pcrsians.^^ His own people called Cam- 
byses a “ despot ” or “ master,” in contrast with Cyrus, whom 
they regarded as a “father,” because, as Herodotus says, he was 
“ harsh and reckless,” whereas his father was mild and bene- 
ficent.^® Further, there was the religion^ aspect of the revolu- 
tion, which had taken place, in the background. Cambyses 
may have known that in the ranks of his army there was much 
sympathy with Magism,^® and may have doubted whether, if the 
whole conspiracy were laid bare, he could count on anything like 
a general adhesion of his troops to the Zoroastrian cause. These 
various grounds, taken together, go far towards accounting for a 
suicide which at first siglit strikes us as extraordinary, and is 
indeed almost unparalleled.^^ 

Of tlie general character of Cambyses little more need be 
said. He was brave, active, and energetic, like his father ; but 
ho lacked his father’s strategic genius, his prudence, and his 
fertility in. resources. Born in the purple, he was proud and 
haughty,^® careless of the feelings of others, and impatient of 


^ Compare the remark of Heeren 
{Manual of Ancient History ^ ii. § 8 ; 
p. 94, B. T.) — “We ought to be par- 
ticularly on our guard against all the 
evil that is related of Cambyses, inas- 
much as our information respecting 
that prince is derived entirely from his 
enemies, the Egyptian priests.” 

® Atossa, who survived Salamis 
(iEschyl. Pers, jnssim) was actually in 
part contemporary with Herodotus, who 
can scarcely be supposed ignorant of the 
main facts of her history. She married, 
according to him, first Gambles, then 
the Fseudo-Smerdis, and finally Darius. 
(Herod, iu. 31, 68, and 88.) 


® Herod, iii. 36. ^ Ibid. ch. 

” Ibid. 1. s. c. Ibid. iii. 89. 

*• See above, p. 368. Many of his 
troops were probably Medes, and there- 
fore open professors of Magism. 

Suicides at the last moment, when 
there was an immediate prospect of 
falling into the enemy’s hands, were 
not uncommon in the Bast. (See vol. 
ii. p. 232, note * ; and compare above, 
p. 380). But suicide when no danger 
pressed, and the chance of battle had 
not even been tried, was, to say the 
least, exceedingly rare. 

“ OXlywpos. Herod. iiL 89. ’Tirep- 
i)0ai'Of. Diod. Sic. x. 13, § 1- 
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admonition or remonstrance.^* His pride made him obstinate in 
error and his contempt of others led on naWrally to harsh- 
ness, and perhaps even to cruelty.^® He is accused of “habitual 
drunkenness,” ^ and was probably not free from the intemperance 
which was a common Persian failing but tliere is not sufficient 
ground for believing that his indulgence was excessive, much 
less that it proceeded to the extent of affecting his rea§on. 
The “ madness of Cambyses,” reported to and believed in by 
Herodotus, was a fiction of the Egyptian priests, who wished it 
to be thought that their gods had in this way punished his 
impiety.® The Persians had no such tradition, but merely 
regarded him as unduly severe and selfish.^ A dispassionate 
consideration of all the evidence on the subject leads to the con- 
clusion that Cambyses lived and died in the possession of his 
reason, having neither destroyed it through inebriety nor lost it 
by the judgment of Heaven.® 

The death of Cambyses (b.c. 622 ) left the conspirators, who 
had possession of the capital, at liberty to develope their pro- 
jects, and to take such steps as they thought best for the con- 
solidation and perpetuation of their power. The position which 
they occupied was one of peculiar delicacy. On the one hand, 
the impostor had to guard against acting in any way which 


Herod, iii. 34-36. 

Ibid. ch. 25. 

The execution of Smerdis may have 
been a political necessity ; but it was, 
at any rate, indicative of a stern temper, 
which did not allow the domestic affec- 
tions to interfere with strict justice. 
UShe measures of repression whereby 
revolt was stopped in Egypt were 
severe almost to cruelty. The com- 
mand said to have been given to the 
troops sent against the Ammonians, 
that they should enslave the entire 
nation (Herod, iii. 25 ; Diod. Sic. x. 
13, § 8), had nothing to justify it, and 
must be pronounced (if it be regarded 
as a reality) most barbarous. Cambyses 
was, no doabt> rightly called by the 
Persians whether he deserves 

the of Diodorus (L s. o.) is, per- 
haps, open to question. 

* Herod iii 84. Modems re-echo the 
charge. (Thirlwall, History of Oretet^ 


vol. ii p. 177 Niebuhr, For^rc^e iiiber 
olte OeschichUy vol^ i. p. 163.) 

* Supra, p. 236. 

® Herod, iii. 30. Kafipi&oris 5^, ws 
XiyovoL AiyiiTTTiot, oMkol 5cd rod to 
rd ddlKTifia ifidvrf. 

* Ibid iii. 89 ; BehUt, Imcr. col. i 
par. 10. 

® Mr. Grote accepts the madness of 
Cambyses as an established fact, (ifis- 
tory of Omesy vol. iii. pp. 188, 189.) 
Bishop Thirlwall, with more judgment, 
suggests that **the actions ascribed to 
him are not more extravagant than 
those recorded of ^ther despots whose 
minds were only msturbed by the pos- 
session of arbitrary power.” {Emory 
of Greece, 1. s. o.) IT^Hhe actions as- 
cribed to him” are compatible with 
real sanity, much more may we con- 
clude that his actual conduit, was that 
of a sane person. (See above, p. 899, 
note ’.) 
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vrould suspicion on his being really Smerdis, the son of 
'Cyrus. On the other, he had to satisfy the Magian priests, to 
■whojn he was well known, and on whom he mainly depended for 
support, if his imposture should be detected. These priests 
must have desired a change of the national religion, and to effect 
this must have been the true aim and object of the revolution.® 
, Bijt it was necessary to proceed with the utmost caution. An 
open proclamation that Magism was to supersede Zoroastrianism 
would have seemed a strange act in an Achsemenian prince, and 
could scarcely have failed to arouse doubts which might easily 
* terminate in discovery. The Magian brothers shrank from 
affronting this peril, and resolved, before approaching it, to 
obtain for the new government an amount of general popularity 
which would make its overthrow in fair fight difficult. Ac- 
cordingly the new reign was inaugurated by a general remission 
of tribute and military service for the space of three years^ — a 
measure which was certain to give satisfaction to all the tribes 
and nations of the Empire, except the Persians. Persia Proper 
was at all times exempt from tribute,® and was thus, so far, 
unaffected by the boon granted, while military service was no 
doubt popular witb the ruling nation, for whoso benefit the 
various conquests were effected.® Still Persia could scarcely 
take umbrage at an inactivity which was to last only three 
years, while to the rest gf the Empire the twofold grace accorded 
must hava been thoroughly acceptable. 

^ Further to confirm his uncertain hold upon the throne, the 
Pseudo-Smerdis took to wife all the widows of his predecessor.^® 
This is a practice common in the East ; and 'there can be rfo 
doubt that it gives a new monarch a certain prestige in the 
eyes of his people. In the present case, however, it involved a 
danger. The wives of the late king were likely to be acquainted 
with the person of the king’s brother ; Atossa, at any rate, could 
not fail to know him intimately. If the Magus allowed them 
to associate together freely, according to the ordinary practice, 


• Supra, p. 868. ^ Herod. iiL 67. 

• Ibid. ch. 97 . • See above, p. 241. 

** Herod, iii. 68. 

VOL. III. 


** 2 Sam. xvi. 22 5 Herod, iii. 88 ^ 
Ockley, Hittory of the Saracens, p. 
436, ao. 

2D 
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they would detect his imposture, and probably fihd a way to 
divulge it. He therefore introduced a new system into the 
seraglio. Instead of the free intercourse one with another which 
the royal consorts had enjoyed previously, he established at once 
the principle of complete isolation. Each wdfe was assigned 
her own portion of the palace ; and no visiting of one wife by 
another was permitted.^^ Access to them from without was 
altogether forbidden, even to their nearest relations ; and the 
wives were thus cut off whoMy from the external world, unless 
they could manage to communicate with it by means of secret 
messages.^^ But precautions of this kind, though necessary, 
were in themselves suspicious ; they naturally suggested an 
inquiry into their cause and object. It was a possible explana- 
tion of them, that they proceeded from an extreme and morbid 
jealousy; but the thought could not fail to occur to some, that 
they might be occasioned by the fear of detection. 

However, as time went on, and no discovery was actually 
made, the Magus grew bolder, and ventured to commence that 
reformation of religion which he and his order had so much at 
heart. He destroyed the Zoroastrian temples in various places, 
and seems to have put down the old worship, with its hymns 
in praise of the Zoroastrian deities.^^ He instituted Magian 
rites in lieu of the old ceremonies, and established his brother 
Magians as the priest-caste of the Persian .nation.^® The 
changes introduced were no doubt satisfactory to the Medes, 
and to many of the subject races throughout the Empire. They 
were even agreeable to a portion of the Persian people, who 
leant towards a more material worship and a more gorgeous 
ceremonial tlian had contented their ancestors. If the faithful 
worshippers of Ormazd saw them with dismay, they were too 
timid to resist, and tacitly acquiesced in the religious revo- 
lution.“ 


** Herod, iii. 68. 

Ibid. ch. 69. 

See BehUt, Inscr, col. i. par. 14, 
§§ 6 and 6. The destruction of the 
temples is clearly asserted. About the 
proMbition of the worship there is some 


doubt. (See Spiegel, Keilinachriftenj pp. 
83, 84.) 

** The vengeance taken on the Magi 
generally at his death (Herod, iii. 79) 
implies this. 

” Bfhist, Inscr, ooL i. par. 13. 
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In onetremote province the change gave a fresh impulse to 
a religious struggle which was there going on, adding strength 
to the side of intolerance. The Jews had now been engaged 
for fifteen or sixteen years in the restoration of their temple, 
according to the permission granted them by Cyrus. Their 
enterprise was distasteful to the neighbouring Samaritans,^^ 
who strained every nerve to prevent its being brought to a 
successful issue, and as each new king mounted the Persian 
throne, made a fresh effort to have the work stopped by 
authority. Their representations had had no effect upon 
Cambyses ; but when they were repeated on the accession of 
the Pseudo-Smerdis, the result was different An edict was at 
once sent down to Palestine, reversing the decree of Cyrus, and 
authorising the inhabitants of Samaria to interfere forcibly in 
the matter, and compel the Jews to desist from building.^^ 
Armed with this decree, the Samaritan authorities hastened 

to Jerusalem, and '‘made the Jews to cease by force and 
» 20 

power. 

These revelations of a leaning towards a creed diverse from 
that of the Achsemenian princes, combined with the system of 
seclusion adopted in’.the palace — a system not limited to the 
seraglio, but extending also to the person of tlie monarch, wlio 
neither quitted the palace precincts himself, nor allowed any 
of the Persian ‘nobles to enter them^ — must have turned the 
suspicions* previously existing into a general belief and con- 
viction that the monarch seated on the throne was not Smerdis, 
the son of Cyrus, but an impostor. Yet still there was for .a 
while no outbreak. It mattered nothing to the provincials 
who ruled them, provided that order was maintained, and tliat 
the boons granted them at the opening of the new reign were 
not revoked or modified. Their wishes were no doubt in 
favour of the prince who had remitted their burthens : ^ and 


The SamaritanB, it must be ad- 
mitted, had first proposed to unite with 
the Jews in building the temple (Ezra, 
ir. 2). It was when this overture — 
which was thought dangerous to the 
purity of religion— was rejected, that 


they became the implacKl /o f'oemies of 
the Jews. 

Ezraiy. 6. Ibid, vtrscs 7-22. 
^ Ibid, verse 2a 

* Herod, iii. 68. 

* ch. 


2 ]) 2 
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in Media a peculiar sympathy would exist tc^wards* one who 
had exalted Magism.® Such discontent as was felt would be 
confined to Persia, or to Persia and a few provinces of the 
north-east, where the Zoroastrian faith may have maintained 
itself.^ 

At last, among the chief Persians, rumours began to arise. 
These were sternly repressed at the outset, and a reign of 
terror was established, during which men remained silent 
through fear.® But at length some of the principal nobles, 
convinced of the imposture, held secret council together, and 
discussed the measures proper to be adopted under the circum- 
stances.® Notliing, however, was done until the arrival at the 
capital ’ of a personage felt by all to bo the proper leader of 
the nation in the existing crisis. This was Darius, the son 
of Hystaspes, a prince of the blood royal,® who probably stood 
in the direct line of the succession, failing the issue of Cyrus. 
At the early age of twenty he had attracted the attention of 
that monarch, who suspected him even then of a design to 
seize the throne.® He was now about twenty-eight years'® of 


® Tliis is probably the sole truth con- j 
tained in the view, suggested by a few 
casual expressions in Herodotus and 
strongly favoured by many modern 
historians (Heeren, As. Nat. i. p. 346 ; 
E. T. ; Niebuhr, Vortrdye ilber alte 
Oeschichtet i. p. 157 ; Grote, History of 
GreccCf iii p. 192, ed. of 1862), that 
the reign of the Pseudo*Smerdis had a 
Median character, and waa in fact a 
recovery of their old political supre- 
macy by the Medes. Herodotus himself 
is not consistent in the maintenance of 
this view, wMch is at variance with 
his statements in i. 130. The gieat in- 
scription of Darius is quite fatal to it, 
since it shows, first, that Gomates was a 
Persian by birth, being a native of 
fissiacharla, near Parga (Fahraj) in the 
country between Shiraz and Kerman ; 
and second, that Persia took the most 
prominent part in establishing his rule. 
The ground of the mistake in modems 
lies in their suppoeitioa that all Ma^ 
were Modes, which is a complete mis- 
conception. The Magi were spread from 
Cappadocia (Strab. xr. 3, § 15) to the 


borders of Kerman {Behist. Inser. col. i. 
11, § 3), being everywhere the priest- 
caste of the pro- Arian inhabitants. The 
only peculiarity of their position in 
Media was that there they had been 
adopted Into the national tribes, and 
bad become the priests Of the conquering 
nation. 

* Bactria, Sogdiana, Chorasmia, Aria, 
Zarangia, Satta^dia, Gandaria, remain 
faithf^ to Darius through all the sub- 
sequent troubles. In this region, the 
original seat of the religion, a sympathy 
with the Zoroastrian champion is shown 
that we look for elsewhere in vain. 

* Behist, Inscr. col. i. par. 13, §§ 8-5. 

* Herod, iii. 70. 

’ Befiist. Inscr. col. i. par. 13, § 6 ; 
Herod. 1. s. c. 

* Herod, vii. 11 ; BcUst. Inset, col. i. 

par. 1. » Herod, i. 209, 210. 

Herodotus says he was about 
twenty is etkotrl kou fidXMra 

(hrea) at the time of the expedition 
against the Massagetas (b.o. 629). This 
would make him about twenty-eight in 
ao. 622. 
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age, andjfcherefore ai) a time of life suited for vigorous enter- 
prise ; which was probably the reason why his father, Hys- 
taspes, who was still alive,“ sent him to the capital, instead of 
proceeding thither in person. Youth and vigour were neces- 
sary qualifications for success in a struggle against the holders 
of power; and Hystaspes no longer possessed those advantages. 
He therefore yielded to his son that headship of the movement 
to which his position would have entitled him ; and, with the 
leadership in danger, he pelded necessarily his claim to the 
first place, when the time of peril should be past and the 
rewards of victory should come to be apportioned. 

Darius, on his arrival at the capital,''^ was at once accepted 
as head of the conspiracy, and with prudent boldness deter- 
mined on pushing matters to an immediate decision. Over- 
ruling the timidity of a party among the conspirators, who 
urged delay,'* he armed his partisans, and proceeded, without 
a moment’s pause, to the attack. According to the Greek 
historians, he and his friends entered the palace in a body, and 
surprised the Magus in his private apartments, where they 
slew him after a brief struggle.'* But the authority of Darius 
discredits the Grepk accounts, and shows us, though with 
provoking brevity, that the course of events must have been 
very difierent. The Magus was not slain in the privacy of his 
palace, at Susa or Ecbatana, but met his death in a small and 
insignificant fort in the part of Media called "the Nisaean 
.plain,”'® or, more briefly, “Nisaea,” whither he appears to have 
fled with a band of followers.'* Whether he was first attacked 
in the capital, and escaping threw himself into this stronghold, 
or receiving timely warning of his danger withdrew to it 


“ Herod, iii. 70; Ctes. Eocc. Pers, 
§ 15 ; BehUt. Iiiscr, col. ii. par. 16. 

I am compeHed to use this vague 
phrase from Ihe impossibility of de- 
termining whaft the capital city of the 
Pseudo-Smerdis was. Herodotus ima- 
gines it to be Susa ; but the palace there 
seems to have been founded by Darius. 
(Plin. KN. vi. 27, § 183 ; Loftus, Chd^ 
dm cmd Swiana, p. 372.) 1 incline to 
think that Cyrus, Cambyses, and the 


Pseudo-Smerdis, all held their court 
principally or solely at Ecbatana. 

» Herod, iii. 71-76. 

» Ibid. iii. 77-79 ; Ctes. Em Pen, 
§ 14. The particulars of the struggle 
are related quite differently by the two 
writers. 

** Supra, vol. ii. pp. 261, 262. 

*• Behist Imcr, col. i. par. 13, §§ 9, 
10 . 
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before the outbreak occurred, or merely happei\ed to be at the 
spot when the conspirators decided to make their attempt, we 
have no means of determining. We only know that the soene 
of the last struggle was Sictachotcs, in Media ; that Darius 
made the attack accompanied by six Persian nobles of high 
rank;^^ and that the contest terminated in the slaughter of the 
Magus and of a number of his chief adherents, who were in- 
volved in the fall of their master.^* 

Nor did the vengeance of the successful conspirators stop 
here. Speeding to the capital, with the head of the Magus in 
their hands, and exhibiting everywhere this proof at once of 
the death of the late king and of his imposture, they pro- 
ceeded to authorise, ani aid in carrying out, a general massacre 
of the Magian priests, the abettors of the late usurpation.^® 
Every Magus who could be found was poniarded by the en- 
raged Persians; and the caste would have been well-nigh 
(^xterminated, if it had not been for the approach of night. 
Darkness brought the carnage to an end ; and the sword, once 
sheathed, was not again drawn. Only, to complete the pun- 
ishment of the ambitious religionists who had insulted and 
deceived the nation, the day of the massaci^e was appointed to 
be kept annually as a solemn festival, under the name of the 
Magophonia : and a law was passed that on that day no Magus 
should leave his house.*'*® 

The accession of Darius to the vacant throne now tuok place 
(Jan. 1, B.c. 621). According to Herodotus it was preceded 
by^a period of debate and irresolution, during which the royal 
authority was, as it were, in commission among the Seven : 
and in this interval he places not only the choice of a king, 
but an actual discussion on the subject of the proper form of 
government to be established.®^ Even his contemporaries, how- 
ever, could see that this last story wjas unworthy of credit 
and it may be questioned whether any more reliance ought to 

Behiit. Inter, col. iv. par. 18. Cte- “ BehisL Inter, col. i. par. 13, § 9. 
Bias {Bxc, Pert, 1. 0 . c.), Herodotus (iii. HerodL iii 79. 

70-79), and Plato {Leg, iii p. 695, C.), * Ibid. Compare Ctes. Exe, Pert, 

agree on this point with the inscrip- § 16. « Herod, iii 80-87. 

tion. '« Ibid. iii. 80; vi. 43. 
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,be placed? on the remainder of the narrative. Probably the 
true account of the matter is, that, having come to a know- 
ledge of the facts of the case, the heads of the seven great 
Persian clans or families met together in secret conclave and 
arranged all their proceedings beforehand. No government 
but the monarchical could be thought of for a moment, and no 
* ode could assert any claim to be king but Darius. Darius 
went into the conspiracy as a pretender to the throne : the 
other six were simply his "faithful men,”^^ his friends and 
well-wishers. While, however, the six were far from disputing 
Darius’s right, they required and received for themselves a 
guarantee of certain privileges, which may either have belonged 
to them previously, by law or custom, as the heads of the great 
clans, or may have been now for the first time conceded. The 
king bound himself to choose his wives from among the families 
of the conspirators only, and sanctioned their claim to have . 
free access to his person at all times without asking his per- 
mission.^ One of their number, Otanes, demanded and obtained 
even more. He and his house were to remain "free,”*'^ and 
were to receive yearly a magnificent kaftany or royal present.® 
Thus, something lilse a check on unbridled despotism was for- 
mally and regularly established; an hereditary nobility was 
acknowledged ; the king became to some extent dependent on 
his grandees ; Tie could not regard himself as the sole fountain 
of honour ; six great nobles stood round the throne as its sup- 


® The supposition of Heeren {Aa, 
Nat. L p. 348) and Niebuhr ( Vortr'dge 
iiher aUe Geachichtey i. p. 348) that the 
Seven already occupied this position, 
though receiving no confirmation from 
the inscriptions, is entitled to considera- 
tion. The following are arguments in 
its favour : — 1 . herodotus calls the 
Seven Avdpaf Toi/s Uepaiuv vpil)- 
TQvs before tUb death of the Pseudo- 
Smerdis (iii. 77). 2. The inter-mar- 
riage law, supposed by Herodotus to 
have dated from the accession of Darius, 
appears to have prevailed previouriy. 
At least, all the known marriages of the 
earlier period would have come under it 


— eg.y Atossa and Phamaces, an an- 
cestor of Otanes (Diod. Sic. xxxi. 26, 
§ 1 ) ; Cyrus and Cassandatid, a sister of 
Otanes (HercKl ii. 1 ; iii. 68 ) ; Cam- 
byses and Phsedima, a daughter of 
Otanes (ib. iii. 68 ) ; Darius and a sister 
of Gobryas (ib. vii. 2 .) 

^ Bchiat. imer. col. i. par. 13, § 9. 

‘ Herod, iii. 84, 118. 

® Ibid. ch. 83. It is uncertain what 
exactly we are to understand by thw 5 
but there can be no doubt that it in- 
volved some real privileges. 

® Ibid. ch. 84. ^EaBijrd re 
frees fxderou, Kai r^v iraaoif dupe^v, 
ylverai iu Uipajiai TipAwfAtrii. 
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ports ; but their position was so near the mo^^arch that they ^ 
detracted somewhat from his prestige and dignity 

The guarantee of these privileges was, we may be sure, given, 
and the choice of Darius as king made, before the attack upon 
the Magus began. It would have been madness to allow an 
interval of anarchy. When Darius reached the capital, with 
the head of the Pseudo-Smerdis in his possession, he no doubt 
proceeded at once to the palace and took his seat upon the 
vacant throne. No opposition was offered to him. The 
Persians gladly saw a scion of their old royal stock installed 
in power. The provincials were too far off to interfere. Such 
malcontents as might ]pe present would be cowed by the mas- 
sacre that was going on in the streets. The friends and inti- 
mates of the fallen monarch would be only anxious to escape 
notice. The reign of the new king no doubt commenced amid 
those acclamations which are never wanting in the East when 
a sovereign first shows himself to his subjects. 

The measures with which the new monarch inaugurated his 
reign had for their object the re-establishment of the old 
worship. He rebuilt the Zoroastrian temples which the Magus 
had destroyed, and probably restored the use of the sacred 
chants and the other accustomed ceremonies.^ It may be sus- 
pected that his religious zeal proceeded often to the length of 
j)ersecution, and that the Magian priei^ts were' not the only 
persons who, under the orders which he issued, felt the weight 
of the secular arm.® His Zoroastrian zeal was soon known 
thj-ough the provinces ; and the Jews forthwith resumed the 
building of their temple,® trusting that their conduct would be 
consonant vdth his wishes. This trust was not misplaced : for, 
when the Samaritans once more interfered and tried to induce 
the new king to put a stop to the work, the only result was 

* BehUt, Jnscr, col. i. pw. 14, §§ 5, 6. • Ezra v. 2 ; Haggai. i. 14. Accord- 

DanuB does not say that he perse* ing to Jewish modes oi reckoning, the 
cuted ; but he exhorts hiB successors, in “ f our-and-twentieth day of the sixth 
the strongest terms, to put to death all month of the second year of Darius 

“liars’* {Behist. Inicr. col. iv. par. 5, would be September, B.C. 621— eight 

§ 3 ; par. 14, §§ 2, 8) ; by which he and a half months after Darius’s ac* 
seems to mean all renegades from the cession. 

Zoroastrian faith. 
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a fresh edict, confirming the old decree of Cjoiis, forbidding 
interference, and assigning a further grant of money, cattle, 
com,»&;c., from the royal stores, for the furtherance of the pious 
undertaking.'^ Its accomplishment was declared to be for the 
advantage of the king and his house, since, when the temple 
was finished, sacrifices would be offered in it to “ the God of 
•Heaven,” and prayer would be made "for the life of the king 
and of his sons.”® Such was the sympathy which still united 
pure Zoroastrianism with the worship of Jehovah. 

But the reign, which, so far, might have seemed to bo 
auspiciously begun, was destined ere long to meet opposition, 
and even to encounter armed hostility, in various quarters. In 
the loosely organized empires of the early type,® a change of 
sovereign, especially if accompanied by revolutionary violence, 
is always regarded as an opportunity for rebellion. Doubt as 
to the condition of the capital paralyzes the imperial authority 
in the provinces ; and bold men, taking advantage of the 
moment of weakness, start up in various places, asserting in- 
dependence, and seeking to obtain for themselves kingdoms out 
of the chaos which they see around them. The more remote 
provinces are especially liable to be thus affected, and often 
revolt successfully on such an occasion. It appears that the 
circumstances under which Darius obtained the throne* were 
more than usua'lly provocative of the spirit of disaffection and 
rebellion. ’Not only did the governors of remote countries, 
like Egypt and Lydia, assume an attitude incompatible with 
their duty as subjects,^® but everywhere, even in the very lieajt 
of the Empire, insurrection raised its head ; and for six long 
years the new king was constantly employed in reducing one 
province after another to obedience. Susiana, Babylonia, Persia 
itself. Media, Assyria, Armenia, Hyrcania, Parthia, Margiana, 
Sagartia, and Sacia, all revolted during this space, and were 
successively .chastised and recovered. It may be suspected 
that the religious element entered into some of these struggles,^^ 


^ Ezra vi. 8, 9. * Ezra vi. 10. 

* See above, vol. ii. pp. 235 and 236. 
Herod, iii. 126 ; iv. 166. Compare 


below, p. 416. 

“ This seems to be implied in the 
moral reflections which Darius appends 
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and that the unusual number of the revolts n-nd the obstinate^ 
character of many of them were connected with the downfall 
of Magism and the restoration of the pure Zoroastrian £a>ith^ 
which Darius was bent on effecting. But this explanation can 
only be applied partially.^* We must suppose, besides, a sort 
of contagion of rebellion — an awakening of hopes, far and wide, 
among the subject nations, as the rumour that serious troubles^ 
had broken out reached them, and a resolution to take advan- 
tage of the critical state of things, spreading rapidly from one 
people to another. 

A brief sketch of these various revolts must now be given. 
They commenced with a rising in Susiana, where a certain 
Atrines assumed the name and state of king, and was supported 
by the people.^® Almost simultaneously a pretender appeared 
in Babylon, who gave out that he was the son of the late king, 
Nabonidus, and bore the world-renowned name of Nebuchad- 
nezzar.^^ Darius, regarding this second revolt as the more 
important of the two, while he dispatched a force to punish 
the Susianians, proceeded in person against the Babylonian 
pretender. The rivals met at the river Tigris, which the Baby- 
lonians held with a naval force, while their army was posted on 
the right bank, ready to dispute the passage. Darius, however, 
crossed the river in their despite, and defeating the troops of 
his antagonist, pressed forward against the capital. He had 
nearly reached it, when the pretender gave him battle for the 
second time at a small town on the banks of the Euphrates. 
Jfortune again declared in favour of the Persians, who drove 
the host of their enemy into the water and destroyed great 
numbers. The soUdisant Nebuchadnezzar escaped with a few 
horsemen and threw himself into Babylon ; but the city was 
ill prepared for a siege, and was soon taken, the pretender 

— — ■ - — I 

to his account of the revolts and their ** Behist. laser. coL i. par. 16, §§ 2-7. 
suppression, where the crime against ” Ibid. §§ 8-13. I* suspect that Na- 
which he protests is not rebellion, but bonidus had actually a son of this name, 
** lying false religion. (Behist. borne him by Nitocris, and named after 
Inscr. col. iv. passim.) his grandfather, the great Nebuchad- 

** The two revolts of Babylon, for nezzar. (See p. 66, note •; and com- 
instanoe, must have been wholly uncon- pare below, p. 414.) 
nected with Magism. 
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falling intck t6e hands of his enemy, who caused him to be 
executed.^ 

Meanwhile, in Susiana, Atrines, the original leader of the 
rebellion, had been made prisoner by the troops sent against 
him, and, being brought to Darius while he was on his march 
against Babylon, was pub to death.^ But this severity had 
little effect. A fresh leader appeared in the person of a certain 
Martes, a Persian who, taking example from the Babylonian 
rebel, assumed a name which connected him with the old kings 
of the country,^ and probably claimed to be their descendant. 
But the hands of Darius were now free by the termination of 
the Babylonian contest, and he was able to proceed towards 
Susiana himself. This movement, apparently, was unexpected ; 
for when the Susianians heard of it, they were so alarmed that 
they laid hands on the pretender and slew him.® 

A more important rebellion followed. Three of the chief 
provinces of the empire. Media, Armenia, and Assyria, revolted 
in concert. A Median monarch was set up, who called himself 
Xathriies, and claimed descent from the great Cyaxares; and 
it would seem that the three countries immediately acknow- 
ledged his sway. D’arius, seeing how formidable the revolt 
was, determined bo act with caution. Settling himself at the 
newly-conquered city of Babylon, he resolved to employ his 
generals against* the rebels, and in this way to gauge the 
strength oPthe outbreak, before adventuring his own person 
into the fray. Hydarnes, one of the Seven conspirators,® was 
sent into Media with an army, while Dadarses, an Armenian, was 


* B^kist. Inscr. col. i par 19 ; col. ii. 
par. 1. As this was the onl^ siege of 
Babylon conducted by Darius m person, 
it should have been the occasion of the 
romantic incidents related by Herodotus 
towards the dose of his Third Book 
(chg. 150-159), if th^se incidents had 
been historical ; but there is every 
reason to believe*that they belong to 
Oriental romance. (See the author’s 
Herodotus^ vol. ii. p. 441, note \ 2nd 
edition.) 

Incidents probably consequent upon 
this siege are the opening of the tomb 
of Nitocris, and the attempted plunder 


of the image of Bel, related by Hero- 
dotus in his First Book (chs. 183 and 
187). 

* Bekist. Inscr. col. i. par. 17. 

• Ibid. col. ii. par. 8. 

The name assumed by Martes is 
expressed in the Persian by Imanuh 
(Imanes). This is probably a repre- 
sentation of the old Ummany which is 
found in so many royal Susianian names 
towards the close of the Assyrian Em- 
pire. (See above, vol. ii. p. 205, note.^ 

* Behist. Imcr. col. ii par. 4. 

• Herod, iii. 70 ; Ctes. Exe, Pers, 
§ 14; BML inscr. col. iv. par. 18, § 7. 
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dispatched into Armenia, and Vomises, a Persian, was ordered 
inarch through Assyria into the same country . All three generals 
were met by the forces of the pretender, and several battles were 
fought,^ with results that seem not to have been very decisive. 
Darius claims the victory on each occasion for his own generals ; 
but it is evident that his arms made little progress, and that, in 
spite of several small defeats, the rebellion maintained a bold 
front, and was thought not unlikely to be successful. So strong 
was this feeling, that two of the eastern provinces, Hyrcania 
and Parthia, deserted the Persian cause in the midst of the 
struggle, and placed themselves under the rule of Xathrites.® 
Either this circumstance, or the general position of affkirs, 
induced Darius at length to take the field in person. Quitting 
Babylon, he marched into Media, and, being met by the pre- 
tender near a town called Kfidrfis, he defeated him in a great 
battle.® This is no doubt the engagement of which Herodotus 
speaks, and which he rightly regards as decisive.^® The battle 
of Kfidrfis gave Ecbatana into the hands of Darius, and made 
the Median prince an outcast and a fugitive. He fled towards 
the East, probably intending to join his partisans in Hyrcania 
and Parthia, but was overtaken in the district of Rhages and 
made prisoner by the troops of Darius.^^ The king treated 
liis captive with extreme severity. Having cut off his nose, 
ears, and tongue, he kept him for soine time chained to the 
door of his palace, in order that there might be ho doubt of 
his capture. When this object had been sufficiently secured, 
the wretched sufferer was allowed to end his miserable exist- 
ence. He was crucified in his capital city, Ecbatana, before 
the eyes of those who had seen his former glory.^^ 

The rebellion was tlms crushed in its original seat, but it had 

^ Behist. InBcr. col. ii. per. 6 to par. torical truth is to be discerned in the 
11* , Book of Judith, the allusion would be 

* Behist Ins^, col. ii. par. 16. to this rebellion, its suppression, and 

• Ibid. col. ii. par. 12. its further consequences. Arphaxad, 

Mijdoi . . . iiriarriffop dirb Aa- who dwelt at Ecbatana, and was 
pelov, diro<rTdPT€s dviffw Karearpdfp’ at Rhages, represents Xathrites, whose 
eritrav fidxv vi Krj0iPTes.--lL&QdL. i. real name waa Phraortes ; Habuchodo- 
180. nosor is Darius. The notes of time (iv. 

“ Behtst Inser, col. u. par. 18. 8 and 6) suit this period. 

So far as any substratum of his- 
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still to be put* down in the countries whereto it had extended 
itself. Parthia and Hyrcania, which had embraced the cause 
of th^ pretender, were still maintaining a conflict with tlieir 
former governor, Hystaspes, Darius’s father.^® Darius marched 
as far as Rhages to his father’s assistance, and dispatched from 
that point a body of Persian troops to reinforce him. With 
this important aid Hystapses once more gave the rebels battle, 
and succeeded in defeating them so entirely that they presently 
made their submission.^^ 

Troubles, meanwhile, had broken out in Sagartia. A native 
chief, moved probably by the success which had for a while 
attended the Median rebel who claimed to rule as the de- 
scendant and representative of Cyaxares, came forward with 
similar pretensions, and was accepted by the Sagartians as 
their monarch. This revolt, however, proved unimporiant. 
Darius suppressed it with the utmost facility by means of a 
mixed army of Persians and Medes, whom he placed under 
a Median loader, Tachamaspates. The pretender was captured 
and treated almost exactly in the same way as the Mede whose 
example he had followed. His nose and ears were cut off ; he 
was chained for a wljilo at the palace door ; and finally he was 
crucified at Arbela.^^ 

Another trifling revolt occurred about the same time in 
Margiana. The Margians rebelled and set up a ceriain Phra- 
ates, a native, to be their king. But the satrap of Bactria, 
within whose province Margiana lay, quelled the revolt almost 
immediately.^ 

Hitherto, however thickly troubles had come upon him, 
Dariue could have the satisfaction of feeling that ho was con- 
tending with foreigners, and that his own nation at any rate 
was faithful and true. But now this consolation was to be 
taken from him. During his absence in the provinces of the 
north-east, Persia itself revolted against his authority, and 

BehUt, Itisct. col. ii. par. 16. Aasjrian monarchs, retained the same 

Ibid. col. iii. par. 1 and 2. character under the Persians, while 

** Ibid. col. it par. 14. It is curious under the ParthiMis it became a |>laoe 
to find that Aibela, which bad been a olropl sepulture. (Dio. Cass. lxxviii.l.) 
favourite city for executions under the ^ iehist. Inter, col. iii. par. 8 and 4. 
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acknowledged for king an impostor, who, updetemed by the 
fate of Gomates, and relying on the obscurity which still hung 
over the end of the real Smerdis, assumed his name, and 
claimed to be the legitimate occupant of the throne.® The 
Persians at home were either deceived a second time, or were 
willing to try a change of ruler;* but the army of Darius, 
composed of Persians and Medes, adhered to the banner under 
which they had so often marched to victory, and enabled 
Darius, after a struggle of some duration, to re-establish his 
sway/* The impostor suffered two defeats at the hands of 
Artabardes, one of Darius’s generals, while a force which he 
had detached to excite rebellion in Arachosia was engaged by 
the satrap of that province and completely routed.® The so- 
called Smerdis was himself captured, and suffered the usual 
penalty of unsuccessful revolt, crucifixion.® 

Before, however, these results were accomplished — while 
the fortune of war still hung in the balance — a fresh danger 
threatened. Encouraged by the disaffection which appeared 
to be so general, and which had at length reached the very 
citadel of the Empire, Babylon revolted for the second time. 
A man, named Aracus, an Armenian by descent, but settled in 
Babylonia, headed the insurrection, and, adopting the practice 
of personation so usual at the time, assumed the name and 
style of “ Nebuchadnezzar, son of Nabonidus.”* Less alarmed 
on this occasion than at the time of the first revolt, the king 
was content to send a Median general against the new pre- 
tender. This officer, who is called Intaphres, speedily chastised 
tte rebels, capturing Babylon, and taking Aracus prisoner. 
Crucifixion was again the punishment awarded to the rebel 
leader.*^ 

A season of comparative tranquillity seems now to have set 
in ; and it may have been in this interval that Darius found 

• BehUt, Inter, col. iii. par. 5. was distasteful. 

• It is possible that the second Pseudo- < B^ist. Inter, col. iil par. S. 

Smerdis, like the first, favoured Ma- ^ Ibid. col. iii. par. 9 to par. 12. 

gism. There was undoubtedly a party • Ibid. par. 8. Compare above, np. 
amongst the Persians themselves to 246, 412, 418. 

whom the Zoroastrian zeal of Darius ’ Bchitt, Inter, par. 13 and 14. 
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time to chasttse the remoter governors, who, without formally 
declaring themsdves independent, or assuming the title of king, 
had done acts savouring of rebellion. Orcetes, the governor of 
Sardis, who had comported himself strangely even under Cam- 
byses, having ventured to entrap and put to death an ally 
of that monarch’s. Polycrates of Samos,® had from the time of 
^th^ Magian revolution assumed an attitude quite above that 
of a subject. Having a quarrel with Mitrobates, the governor 
of a neighbouring province, he murdered him and annexed his 
territoiy.® When Darius sent a courier to him with a message 
the purport of which he disliked, he set men to waylay and 
assassinate him.“ It was impossible to overlook such acts; 
and Darius must have sent an army into* Asia Minor, if one of 
his nobles had not undertaken to remove Orcetes in another 
way. Arming himself with several written orders bearing the 
king’s seal, he went to Sardis, and gradually tried the temper 
of the guard which the satrap kept round his person. When 
he found them full of respect for the royal authority, and 
ready to do whatever the king commanded, he produced an 
order for the governor’s execution, which they carried into 
effect immediately.^^ 

The governor of Egypt, Aryandes, had shown a guilty ambi- 
tion in a more covert way.*® Understanding that Darius had 
issued a gold ooinago of remarkable purity, he, on his own 
authority and without consulting the king, issued a silver 
ccunage of a similar character.*® There is reason to believe 
that he even placed his name upon his coins ; ** an act which 
to the Oriental mind distinctly implied a claim of independent 


• Herod, iii. 120<125. For the alliance 
between Oambyses and Polycrates, see 
Herod, iii. 44. 

• Ibid. iii. 126. » “ Ibid. L s. c. 

“ Ibid, iii 128. 

It is doubtfigl whether the affair of 
Aryandes ought to be placed as early as 
this. Probability is in favour of his 
having assumed his quasi-sovereignty 
during the time of general disturbance ; 
but his revolt^ or at any rate its punish- 
ment, is made to fall by Herodotus (iv. 


145) after Darius’s Scythian expedition, 
which cannot well be placed before b.c, 
610; but the authority of Herodotus 
for the date of an outlying event in the 
earlier part of the reign of Darius is 
not very great. 

Herod, iv. 166. 

** Persian coins have been found 
bearing on one side a legend which has 
been read as ATS A or A W ATS A. (See 
the author’s Herodotus, vol. iv. p. 26, 
note 2nd edition.) 
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sovereignty. Darius taxed him with a desi^ to revolt, and 
put him to death on the charge, apparently without exciting* 
any disturbance.^® 

Still, however, the Empire was not wholly tranquilized. 
A revolt in Susiana, suppressed by the conspirator Gobryas, 
and another among the Sacse of the Tigris, quelled by Darius 
in person, are recorded on the rock of Behistun, in a supple- 
mentary portion of the Inscription.^* We cannot date, unless 
it be by approximation, these various troubles ; but there is 
reason to believe that they were almost all contained within a 
space not exceeding five or six years. The date of the Behistun 
Inscription is fixed by internal evidence to about B.C. 516- 
615 — in other words,* to the fifth or sixth year of the reign 
of Darius.^^ Its erection seems to mark the termination of the 
first period of the reign, or that of disturbance, and the com- 
mencement of the second period, or that of tranquillity, in- 
ternal progress, and patronage of the fine arts by the monarch. 

It was natural that Darius, having with so much effort and 
difficulty reduced the revolted provinces to obedience, should 
proceed to consider within himself how the recurrence of such 
a time of trouble might be prevented. /His experience had 
shown him how weak were the ties which had hitherto been 
thought sufficient to hold the Empire together, and how slight 
an obstacle they opposed to the tendency, which all great 
empires have, to disruption. But, however natural it might be 
to desire a remedy for the evils which afflicted the State, it 
was not easy to. devise one. Great empires had existed in 
Western Asia for above seven hundred years, and had all 
suffered more or less from the same inherent weakness ; but no 
one had as yet invented a cure, or even (so far as appears) con- 
ceived the idea of improving on the rude system of imperiiaJ 
sway which the first conqueror had instituted. It remained 
for Darius, not only to desire, but to design — not only to design, 

Herod, iv. 166. the ancient Fernan calender the 

See col T. of the Inscription. of some five or six years. (See Journal 

The evidence is that of &e monthly of the AHatie voL zi pp. 189- 

dates given throughout the Inscription, 191.) 
which indicate to one acquainted with Supra, vol. il p. 50. 
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but to bmg into action — an entirely new form and typo of 
• government. He has been well called the true founder of the 
Persian state.” ^ He found the Empire a crude and hetero- 
geneous mass of ill-assorted elements, hanging loosely together 
by the single tie of subjection to a common head ; he left it a 
compact and regularly organized body, united on a single well- 
ordered system, permanently established everywhere. 

On the nature and details of this system it will be necessary 
to speak at some length. It was the first, and probably the 
best, instance of that form of government which, taking its 
name from the Persian word for provincial ruler,* is known 
generally as the system of "satrapial” administration. Its 
main principles were, in the fir^t placd; the reduction of the 
whole Empire to a quasi-uniformity by the substitution of one 
mode of governing for several ; secondly, the substitution of 
fixed and definite burthens on the subject in lieu of variable 
and uncertain calls; and thirdly, the establishment of a variety 
of checks and counterpoises among the officials to whom it was 
necessary that the crown should delegate its powers, which 
tended greatly to the security of the monarch and the stability 
of the kingdom. A. consideration of the modes in which these 
three principles were applied will bring before us in a con- 
venient form the chief points of the system. . 

Uniformity, .or a near approach to it, was produced, not so 
much by the abolition of differences as by superadding one and 
the same governmental machinery^ in all parts of the Empire. 
It is an essential feature of thesatrapial system that it does not 
aim at destroying differences, or assimilating to one type the 
various races and countries over which it is extended. On 
the contrary, it allows, and indeed encourages, the several 
nations to retain their languages, habits, manners, religion, 
laws, and mod^s of local government. Only it takes care to 
place above all these things a paramount state authority, 


* Thirlwall, ffistory of Chre^ee, vol. iL 
p. 185. (Compare Niebuhr, VortrUge 

aUe Otsdh&kUf yqI. i p. 159.) 

* The word or Ichihaiiroh 

fdva (Spi«gel), is found twice in the 

VOL. III. 


inscriptions of Darius. {JSehist, In$cr 
coL in. par. 8, § 4 ; per. 9, § 2.) The 
Greeks adopts it fmm the Pendens. 
(Herod, iilk) 

2 £ 
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which is one and the same everywhere, whereon ih^ unity of 
the kingdom is dependent. The authority instituted by Darius * 
was that of his satraps. He divided the whole empire in^to a 
number of separate governments — a number which must have 
varied at different times, but which seems never to have fallen 
short of twenty.® Over each government he placed a satrap, 
or supreme civil governor, charged with the collection and , 
transmission of the revenue, the administration of justice, the 
maintenance of order, and the general supervision of the terri- 
tory. These satraps were nominated by the king at his pleasure 
from any class of his subjects,^ and held office for no definite 
term, but simply until recalled, being liable to deprivation or 
death at any moment, without other formality than the pre- 
sentation of the royaljirman,^ While, however, they remained 
in office they were despotic — ^they represented the Great King, 
and were clothed with a portion of his majesty — they had 
palaces (fiaalXud)^ Courts, body-guards,^ parks or “para- 
dises,”® vast trains of eunuchs and attendants, well-filled 
seraglios.® They wielded the power of life and death.^® They 
assessed the tribute on the several towns and villages within 
their jurisdiction at their pleasure, and appointed deputies — 
called sometimes, like themselves, satraps^^ — over cities or 
districts within their province, whose office was regarded as one 
of great dignity. They exacted from the provincials, for their 
own support and that of their Court, over and above the tribute 
due to the crown, whatever sum they regarded them as capable 

' Herodotus says the number of sa- (Herod, ix. 107.) 
trapies was twenty, including therein ® Ibid. iii. 128 ; Thucyd. L 129 ; 
In& (iii. 89 94. Darius, in the Be- Xen. HdL, iii, 4, § 25. 

histun Inscription, makes the provinces « Xen. Anah. i. 2, § 7 ; HdL, iv. 1, 

twenty-three, wi^out India, but in- § 15. 
eluding Persia. In an inscription at Herod, iii. 127. 

Persepolis, where India occurs but Persia • Xen. HM. iv. 1, § 16; (Ecm* iv. 

is omitted, he makes them either twenty- 20 ; Cyrop, viii. 6, J 12, 

three or twenty-four. Finally, in tlie • .dElian. Par. Hist. xii. 1 ; Xen. HdL. 

legend upon his tomb, which was no iii 1, § 10. < 

doubt later, he enumerates twentv-nine. *• Xen. AnaJb. i. 1, § 7 ; Herod, vi. 4. 

* No doubt ,they were geneiuUy per- This, of course, impli^ the power of 

sons of high rank, and Persians ; but inflicting the minor punishment of 

the case of Xenagoras, the Halicar- mutilation. (Xen. Anab. i. 9, § 18.) 
nassian Greek, shows that members of Xen. EtU, iii 1, |§ 1042 ; Jsiian, 
the subject nations might be appointed. Par. Hist. 1. s. o. 
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^ of furnishing. Favours, and even justice, had to be purchased 
from them by gifts.^^ They were sometimes guilty of gross 
outrages on the persons and honour of their subjects.^^ Nothing 
restrained their tyranny but such sense of right as they might 
happen to possess, and the fear of removal or execution if the 
voice of complaint reached the monarch. 

• ‘Besides this uniform civil administration, the Empire was 
. pervaded throughout by one and the same military system. 
The services of the subject nations as soldiers were, as a general 
rule, declined, unless upon rare and exceptional cases.^^ Order 
was maintained by large and numerous garrisons of foreign 
troops — Persians and Medes^® — quarter,ed on the inhabitants, 
who had little sympathy with those among whom they lived, 
and would be sure to repress sternly any outbreak. All places 
of much strength were occupied in this way; and special watch 
was kept upon the great capitals, which were likely to be 
centres of disaffection.^® Thus a great standing army, belonging 
to the conquering race, stood everywhere on guard throughout 
the Empire, offending the provincials no doubt by their pride, 
their violence, and their contemptuous bearing, but rendering a 
native revolt under ordinary circumstances hopeless. 

Some exceptions to the general uniformity had almost of 
necessity to be made in so vast and heterogeneous an empire 
as the Persian.’ Occadonally it was thought wise to allow the 
continuance of a native dynasty in a province ; and the satrap 
had in such a case to share with the native prince a divided 
authority. This was certainly the case in Cilicia, and pro- 
bably in Paphlagonia^® and Phoenicia.^® Tribes also, included 
within the geographical limits of a satrapy, were sometimes 

Xen. Andb» i. 9, § 22 ; Hell, 1. s. c. Pers. 12-64 ; Arrian, Alex, iii. 8.) 

** Ibid. Ajfeff.iii. {8. ^lian (1. 8. c.) ** Or perhaps Persians, Modes, and 

speaks of fathers as often oomp^ed by Hyrcanians. (See above, p. 242, note^) 
satraps to yield their daughters to be As Memphis (Herod iii. 91), Sar* 

inmates of the &trapial harems (rvpdv^ dis (ib. v. 101), and Babylon (ib. i. 

fiiaffafiiputp 4 ffar pair Ljp roX- 192). 

X d If i f). See Herod, vii. 98 ; uEsch. Pers, 

** On occasion of a great war, ofTen- 828 ; Xen. Anab. i. §§ 12-27. 
sive or defensive, a levy en mane of the Xen. Hdl, iv. 1, § 1 ; Theopomp. 
subject populations was called for. Fr. 198. 

(Herod, vii. 19, 21, 61 et teqq, ; iEsch. *• Herod, vii. 98. 
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recognised as independent ; and petty wars jvere owned on 
between these hordes and their neighbours.®* Robber bands in 
many places infested the mountains,^^ owning no allegiance to 
any one, and defied alike the satrap and the standin g army. 

The condition of Persia Proper was also purely exceptional. 
Persia paid no tribute,®* and was not counted as a satrapy. 
Its inhabitants were, however, bound, when the king passed 
through their country, to bring him gifts according to their 
means.® This burthen may have been felt sensibly by the 
rich, but it pressed very lightly on the poor, who, if they could 
not afibrd an ox or a sheep, might bring a little milk or cheese, 
a few dates, or a han<)ful of wild fruit.® On the other hand, 
the king was bound, whenever he visited Pasargadse, to present 
to each Persian woman who appeared before him a sum equal 
to twenty Attic drachmas, or about sixteen shillings of our 
money.* This custom commemorated the service rendered by 
the sex in the battle wherein Cyrus first repulsed the forces of 
Astyages. 

The substitution of definite burthens on the subject in lieu 
of variable and uncertain charges was aimed at, rather than 
efiected, by the new arrangement of the' revenue which is 
associated with the name of Darius. This arrangement con- 
sisted in fixing everywhere the amount of tribute in money and 
in kind which each satrapy was to furnish to "the crown. A 
definite money payment, varying, in ordinary satrapies, from 
170 to 1000 Babylonian silver talents,* or from 42,0002. to 
2^0,0002. of our money, and amounting, in the exceptional case 
of the Indian satrapy, to above a million sterling,* was required 
annually by the sovereign, and had to be remitted by the 
satrap to the capital. Besides this, a payment, the nature and 
amount of which was also fixed, had to be made in kind, each 

g 

As the Pkidiane (Xen. Anab. 1 1, "black-mail ” upon the Persian mo- 
§ 11) and the Uiiane (Arr. £xp. AUx, narch. (Nearch. ap. eind* 1. s. c.) 
iiL 17). ® Her^ iii. 97. 

” Stiabo enumerates under this cate- ‘ iBlian, For. BiH. i 81; Herod, 
gorythe five tribes of the Hardians, the 1. s. a 
UxianB, the Bljmssans, the Cossasans, * iBlian, L s. o. 
and the Paretaoeni (xL 13, § 6). Some * Nio. Dam. Fr. 63 y, p. 406. 

of them were said eren to hm leyied a * Herod, iii 90-94. * Ibid. ch. 95. 
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, ^rovincef being required to furnish that commodity, or those 
commodities, for which it was most celebrated. This latter 
burthen must have pressed very unequally on different portions 
of the Empire, if the statement of Herodotus be true, that 
Babylonia and Assyria paid one-third of it.' The payment 
seems to have been very considerable in amount. Egypt had 
* t6 supply grain sufficient for the nutriment of 120,000 Persian 
troops quartered in the country.’ Media had to contribute 

100.000 sheep, 4000 mules, and 3000 horses; Cappadocia, half 
the above number of each kind of animal ; Armenia furnished 

20.000 colts;' Cilicia gave 360 white horses and a sum of 
140 talents (35,000t) m lieu of further tribute in kind.* Baby- 
lonia, besides com, was required to furnish 500 boy eunuchs.’* 
These charges, however, were all fixed by the crown, and may 
have been taken into consideration in assessing the money 
payment, the main object of the whole arrangement evidently 
being to make the taxation of each province proportionate to its 
wealth and resources. 

The assessment of the taxation upon the different portions 
of his province was left to the satrap. We do not know on 
what principles he* ordinarily proceeded, or whether any uni- 
form principles at all were observed throughout the Empire. 
But we find some evidence that, in places at least, the mode of 
exaction and coUectidn was by a land-tax.” The assessment 
upon individuals, and the actual collection from them, devolved, 
in all probability, on the local authorities, who distributed the 
burthen imposed upon their town, village, or, district as they 
thought proper.” Thus the foreign oppressor did not come 
into direct contact with the mass of the conquered people, who 
no doubt paid the calls made upon them with less reluctance 
through the medium of their own proper magistrates. 


* Herod, i 192. The proportion is so 
enormous that ^ may well suspect the 
statement of error, rerhaps Babylonia 
paid one-third of the com required from 
the provinces. 

^ Ibid. iii. 91. 

* Strab. XL 18, § 8 ; 14, § 9. 

* This seems to be the fact somewhat 


obscurely intimated by Herodotus (iii 
90). 

*• Herod, iii 92. ” Herod, vi 42. 

” There is no positiYe proof of this, 
but it is the usual custom in the East ; 
and if the Persian i^stem had been dif- 
ferent, we should probably have had 
some indication of it 
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If the taxation of the subject had stopped here, he would ^ 
have had no just ground of complaint against his rulers. The 
population of the Empire cannot be estimated at less than forty 
millions of souls.^® The highest estimate of the value of the 
entire tribute, both in money and kind, will scarcely place it at 
more than ten millions sterling.'^ Thus far, then, the burthen 
of .taxation would certainly not have exceeded five shillings 
a head per annum. Perhaps it would not have reached half 
that amount.’® But, unhappily, neither was the tribute the 
sole tax which the crown exacted from its subjects, nor had 
the crown the sole right of exacting taxation. Persian subjects 
in many parts of the , Empire paid, besides their tribute, a 
water-rate, which is expressly said to have been very pro- 
ductive.’® The rivers of the Empire were the kings; and 
when water was required for irrigation, a state officer super- 
intended the opening of the sluices, and regulated the amount 
of the precious fluid which might be drawn off by each tribe or 
township. For the opening of the sluices a large sum was paid 
to the officer, which found its way into the coffers of the state.’^ 
Further, it appears that such things as fisheries — and if so, 
probably salt-works, mines, quarries, and forests — were regarded 
as crown property, and yielded large sums to the revenue.’® 
They appear to have been farmed to responsible persons, who 
undertook to pay at a certain fixed rate, 'and made what profit 
they could by the transaction. The price of commodities thus 
farmed would be greatly enhanced to the consumer. 

^By these means the actual burthen of taxation upon the 


** This is pj'obably about the present 
jiopulation of the coimtrieB included in 
the old Persian Empire. It gives an 
average of twenty to the square mile, 
w^ch is less than we now find in any 
country in Europe except Norway. 

Mr. Grote’s estimate of the money 
tribute (Uistwy of Qreectt vol. iii. p. 
201) at a little more than four and a 
quarter millions sterling (4,254,0001.) 
is a high one. No one probably would 
regard the tribute in kind as exceeding 
the value of the money tribute. 

>> 1 should myself incline to estimate 


the population of the empire at fifty 
millions, and the money tribute at about 
three and a half millions. 1 should sup- 
pose the value of the tribute in kind to 
have been somewhat less — say two and 
a half millions. Thih would make the 
average taxation less than two shillings 
and fivepence a head. « 

*• Herod, iii. 117, ad fin. 

Ibid. A similar practice prevails 
in modem Persia. (See Chardin, Fby- 
age en Perte^ tom. iii, p. 100 ; Chesney, 


Herod, ii. 140 ; iii 91. 
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subject rendered to some extent uncertain and indefinite, 
and the benefits of the fixed tribute system were diminished. 
But the chief drawback upon it has still to be mentioned. 
While the claims of the crown upon its subjects were definite 
and could not be exceeded, the satrap was at liberty to make 
any exactions that he pleased beyond them. There is every 
reason to believe that he received no stipend, and that, conse- 
quently, the burthen of supporting him, his body-guard, and 
his Court was intended to fall on the province which had the 
benefit of his superintendence. Like a Roman proconsul, he 
was to pay himself out of the pockets of his subjects; and, like 
that class of persons, he took care to pay himself highly. It 
has been calculated that one satrap of Babylon drew from his 
province annually in actual coin a sum equal to 100,000Z. of 
our money We can scarcely doubt that the claims made by 
the provincial governors were, on the average, at least equal to 
those of the crown ; and they had the disadvantage of being' 
irregular, uncertain, and purely arbitrary. 

Thus, what was gained by the new system was not so much 
the relief of the subject from uncertain taxation as the advan- 
tage to the crown, of knowing beforehand what the revenue 
would be, and being able to regulate its expenditure accor- 
dingly. Still a certain amount of benefit did undoubtedly 
accrue to the provincials from the system ; since it gave them 
the crown for their protector. So long as the payments made 
.to the state were irregular, it was, or at least seemed to be, for 
the interest of the crown to obtain from each province as much 
as it could anyhow pay.* When the state: dues were oice 
fixed, as the crown gained nothing by the rapacity of its 
officers, but rather lost, since the province became exhausted, 
it was interested in checking greed, and seeing that the pro- 
vinces were administered by wise and good satraps. 

The control of its great officers is always the main difficulty 

^ Heeren, Asiatic Nations^ toI. i. p. The monarch is thus interested in the 
411, E. T. Compare Herod, i 192.) exactions of his officers, and is yery 

* The oppression under 'which modem unlikely to check or punish them. (See 
Persia suffers is attributable in a great Chardin, Voyage^ tom. ii. pp. 300, 308, 
measure to the revenue not being &ed. and 309.) 
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of a despotic government, when it is extended over a large 
space of territory and embraces many millions of men. The 
system devised by Darius for checking and controlling* his 
satraps was probably the best that has ever yet been brought 
into operation. His plan was to establish in every province at 
least three officers holding their authority directly from the 
crown, and only responsible to it, who would therefore act as c 
checks one upon another. These were the satrap, the military 
commandant, and the secretary. The satrap was charged with 
the civil administration, and especially with the department 
of finance. The commandant was supreme over the troops.’* 
The office of the secretary is less clearly defined ; but it pro- 
bably consisted mainly in keeping the Court informed by 
dispatches of all that went on in the province.'* Thus, if the 
satrap were inclined to revolt, he had, in the first place, to 
persuade the commandant, who would naturally think that, if 
he ran the risk, it might as well be for himself; and, further, 
he liad to escape the lynx eyes of the secretary, whose general 
right of superintendence gave him entrance everywhere, and 
whose prospects of advancement would probably depend a good 
deal upon the diligence and success with vfhich he discharged 
the office of " King’s Eye,” and “ Ear.” ^ So, if the command- 
ant were ambitious of independent sway, ho must persuade 
the satrap, or he would have no money to pay bis troops ; and 
he too must blind the secretary, or else bribe him into silence. 
As for the secretary, having neither men nor money at his 
command, it was impossible that he should think of rebellion. 

*But the precautions taken against revolt did not end here. 
Once a year, according to Xenophon.® or more probably at 


* That this was the orij^nal idea of 
eatrapial government is asserted verjr 
positively by Xenophon. (Cyrop. viii. 

6, § 8.) A modified continuatiou of the 
system to his own day is implied in 
Xen. ^C(m» iv. 9, 10. The narrative of 
Herodotus is, 1 think, on the whole, in 
favour of the view that the corn- 
mandants were independent under Da- 
rius. (See particularly v. 25, 116-122 ; 
VL 42, 48, 94.) Bishop Thirlwall, how- 


ever, seems to doubt if the separation of 
the civil from the military power was 
ever carried out in 'act. {autory of 
CfreecOf vol. ii. pp. 187, 188.) 

* Ontheofficeof secretary, see Herod, 

iii 128. It has its counterpart in 
modem Bers^ (Chardin, tom. ii. p. 
802. ) * Supra, p. 218, note **. 

• Cyrop* viii. 6, § 16. Xenophon 
toys the system continued to his day 
{in Kai pQv 
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irre^lar^inlervals, an officer came suddenly down from the 
* Court with a commission to inspect a province. Such persons 
were frequently of royal rank, brothers or sons of the king. 
They were accompanied by an armed force, and were em- 
powered to correct whatever was amiss in the province, and in 
case of necessity to report to the crown the insubordination or 
incompetency of its officers. If this system had been properly 
maintained, it is evident that it would have acted as a most 
powerful check upon misgovemment, and would have rendered 
revolt almost impossible. 

Another mode by which it was sought to secure the fidelity 
of the satraps and commandants was by choosing them from 
among the king’s blood relations,’ or else attaching them to the 
crown by maniage with one of the princesses.® It was thought 
that the affection of sons and brothers would be a restraint 
upon their ambition, and that even connections by marriage 
would feel that they had an interest in upholding the power 
and dignity of the great house with which they had been 
thought worthy of alliance. This system, which was exten- 
sively followed by Darius, had on the whole good results, and 
was at any rate preftrable to that barbarous policy of prudential 
fratricide which has prevailed widely in Oriental governments. 

The system of checks, while it was effectual for the object 
at which it specially aimed, had one great disadvantage. It 
weakened the hands of authority xq . times of difficulty. When 
danger, internal or external, threatened, it was an evil that the 
powers of government should be divided, and the civil authority 
lodged in the hands of one officer, the military in those of 
another. Concentration of power is needed for rapid and de- 
cisive action, for unity of purpose, and secrecy both of plan 
and of execution. These considerations led to a modification of 
the original id«a of satrapial government, which was adopted 


7 Herod, iii. 70 ; v. 26 j, wi. 94 ; vii. 7, 
72, 82 ; is. 118 ; behist Inscr. col. iii. 
par. 16; .Tbucyd. i. 116; Ctes. Exc. 
Fm, § 88 ; Xen. Ana6. i. 9, § 7 ; Diod. 
Sic. XL 69, § 2, &C. 


• Herod, v. 116 ; vi. 43 ; vii. 73 ; 
Xen. Hdl. v. 1, § 28 ; Arrian, Exp^ 
Alex, i. 16. Compare the proposal of 
PauflaniaB (Thucyd. i. 123). 
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partially at first — ^in provinces especially exposed danger, 
internal or external® — ^but which ultimately became almost* 
universal,^® The offices of satrap, or civil administrator,, and 
commandant, or commander of the troops, were vested in the 
same person, who came in this way to have that full and com- 
plete authority which is possessed by Turkish pashas and 
modem Persian khans or beys — ^an authority practically uncQn- . 
trolled. This system was advantageous for the defence of a 
province against foes ; but it was dangerous to the stability of 
the Empire, since it led naturally to the occurrence of formid- 
able rebellions. 

Two minor points in the scheme of Darius remain to be 
noticed, before this account of his governmental system can be 
regarded as complete. These are his institution of posts, and 
his coinage of money. 

In Darius’s idea of government was included rapidity of 
communication. Regarding it as of the utmost importance 
that the orders of the Court should be speedily transmitted to 
the provincial governors, and that their reports and those of 
the royal secretaries should be received without needless delay, 
he established along the lines of route ^ already existing between 
the chief cities of the Empire a number of post-houses, placed 
at regular intervals, according to the estimated capacity of a 
horse to gallop at his best speed without stopping.® At each 
post-house were maintained, at the cost of the state; a number 

• As in the Lydian and Phrygian vellers, take their place. No material 

satrapies, which were e^^sed to attacks has been laid down along these routes, 
fft>m the Greeks, and in Egypt, where nor have even the spade and pickaxe 
the sullen temper of the natives con- been used excepting where the routes 
tinually threatened rebellion. cross the mountains. 

*** See Arrian, Exp, Alex, iiL 8 ; and ’ This seems to be the meaning of 
compare Xen. CEcon, iv. § 11. the 686s of Herodotus (viii. 

* Some writers ascribe to Darius a 98), which is better explained by Xeno- 
** system of roads ” (Grote, Etietory of phon {Oyrop. viii. 6, § 17), It was not 
Greece f vol. iii. p. 204), or at any rate the the distwce a hors^idden gently could 
construction of a ** high road ” between accomplish in the entire day, but the 
Sardis and Susa (Th&lwall, History of distance that he coul^ bear to bo gal- 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 185) ; but this is a loped once a day. From the account 
mode of speech very liable to miscon- which HenxlotuB gives of the post-route 
ception. Roads, in our sense of the between Sardis and Susa (v. 62), we 
term, are still scarcely existent in may gather that the Persians fixed this 
Western Asia, where lines of route, distance at about fourteen miles, 
marked merely by the footprints of tra- 
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of couriei’s fxiSi several relays of horses. When a dispatch was 
ih be forwarded it was taken to the first post-house along the 
route^ where a courier received it, and immediately mounting 
on horseback galloped with it to the next station. Here it was 
delivered to a new courier, who, mounted on a fresh horse, took 
it the next stage on its journey ; and thus it passed from 
band to hand till it reached its destination. According to 
Xenophon, the messengers travelled by night as well as by 
day ; and the conveyance was so rapid that some even com- 
pared it to the flight of birds.® Excellent inns or caravan- 
serais^ were to be found at every station ; bridges or ferries 
were established upon all the streams ; guard-houses occurred 
here and there, and the whole route was kept secure from the 
brigands who infested the Empire.® Ordinary travellers were 
glad to pursue so convenient a line of march; it does not 
appear, however, that they could obtain the use of post-horses 
even when the government was in no need of them. 

The coinage of Darius consisted, it is probable, both of a gold 
and a silver issue. It is not perhaps altogether certain that 
ho was the first king of Persia who coined money;® but, if the 
term daric * ** is really^derived from his name,^ that alone would 
be a strong argument in favour of his claim to priority. In 
any case, it is indisputable that he was the first Persian king 
who coined on a large spale,® and it is further certain that his 
gold coinage was regarded in later times as of peculiar value 
on account of its purity.® His gold darics appear to have con- 
tained, on an average, not quite 124 grains of pure metal, which 
would make their value about twenty-two shillings of oui® 


* Cyrop. viii. 7, § 18, 

* EaraXi^o-ies KdWiffTcu, (Herod, v. 
52.) 

^ See above, p. #420. Herodotus 
( 1 . n. c.) expressly assures his readers 
that the route frqpi Sardis to Susa was 
«safe.” 

* Mr. Grote assumes this {History of 
Greece, 1. s. c .) ; but it is not implied in 
Herod, iv. 166. 

’ The derivation from dara, a sup- 
posed old Persian word for ^'king,** falls 


with the discovery that the Ach®- 
menian Persians had no such word. 
The theory of derivation from an earlier 
Darius has only the weak authority of 
a Scholiast to support it. (Schol. ad 
Aristoph. Hcclee. 598.) 

* How large the scale was may be 
seen by the story of Pythius, who had 
nearly four millions of darics in bis 
possession shortly after the accession of 
Xerxes. (Herod, vii. 28.) 

• Herod, iv. 166. 
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money. They were of the type usual at the time*both in Lydis 
and in Greece — ^flattened lumps of metal, very thick in com- 
parison with the size of their surface, irregular, and rudely 
Btamped.^** The silver darics were similar in general character, 
but exceeded the gold in size. Their weight was from 224 to 
230 grains, and they would thus have been worth not quite 
three shillings of our money. It does not appear that ^any 
other kinds of coin besides these were ever issued from the 
Persian mint. They must therefore, it would seem, have satis- 
fied the commercial needs of the people. 

From this review of the governmental system of Darius we 
must now return to the actions of his later life. The history 
of an Oriental monarchy must always be composed mainly of a 
series of biographies ; for, as the monarch is all in all in such 
communities, his sayings, doings, and character, not only deter- 
mine, but constitute, the annals of the State. In the second 
period of his reign, that which followed on the time of trouble 
and disturbance, Darius (as has been already observed “) 
appears to have pursued mainly the arts of peace. Bent on 
settling and consolidating his Bmpire, he set up everywhere 
the satrapial form of government, organized and established 
his posts, issued his coinage, watched over the administration 
of justice,^ and in various ways exhibited a love of order and 
method, and a genius for systematic arrangement. At the 
same time he devoted considerable attention to om^ental and 
architectural works, to sculpture, and to literary composition. 
He founded the royal palace at Susa, which was the main 


residence of the later king8.“ At Persepolis he certainly 
erected one very important building ; and it is on the whole 

most probable that he designed — if he did not live to execute 

the ChM, Jfiwar itself— the chief of the magnificent structures 


upon the great central platform.^ The massive platform itself. 


** The only darics that can be as- 
signed to the reign of Darius Hystaspis 
are those that have the figure of a king 
with a bow and javelin on one side, and 
an irregular depression, or quadratum 
incmm, on the other. (See above, p. 
843.) See above, p. 416. 


*• Herod, vii. 194. 

” Plin. H,N, Vi. 27 ; Loftus, OHMcm 
and Suskma^ p. 372. 

See the arguments of Sir H. Baw- 
linson to this efifect in the Jowmdl of 
the Anatic Society, vol. li. p. 821, 
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with its guftnSl and stately steps, is certainly of his erection, for 
it is inscribed with his name.^ He gave his works all the 
solidity and strength that is derivable from the use of huge 
blocks of a good hard material. He set the example of oma- 
itenting the stepped approach to a palace with elaborate bas- 
reliefs.^® He designed and caused to be constructed in his own 
lifetime, the rock-tomb at Nakhsh-i-Rustam, in which his 
remains were afterwards laid. The rock-sculpture at Behistun 
was also his work. In attention to the creation of permanent 
historical records he excelled all the Persian kings, both before 
him and after him. The great Inscription of Behistun has no 
parallel in ancient times for length, finish, and delicacy of 
execution/* unless it be in Assyria or in Egypt. The only 
really historical inscription at Persepolis is one set up by 
Darius.^® Ho was the only Persian king, except perhaps one,^® 
who placed an inscription upon his tomb. The later monarchs 
in their records do little more than repeat certain religious 
phrases and certain forms of self-glorification which occur in 
the least remarkable inscriptions of their great predecessor. 
He alone oversteps those limits, and presents us with geogra- 
phical notices and narratives of events profoundly interesting 
to the historian. 

During this period of comparative peace, which may have 
extended from about BfC. 616 to B.c. 608 or 507,^ the general 
tranquillity was interrupted by at least one important expedi- 
tion. The administrational merits of Darius are so great that 
they have obscured his military glories, and have sent him 
down to posterity with the character of an unwarlike monarch 
— ^if not a mere ‘‘peddler,” as his subjects said,* yet, at 
any rate, a mere consolidator and arranger. But the son of 
Hystaspes was no carpet prince. He had not drawn the sword 


Jmvmal of AriaHe Soeiety^ vol. 
xi. pp. 272, 273. 

» See the woodcute, pp. 286 and 289. 
Ctecdaa, Exc. Pen. § 15. 

Journal if the Aeiatie Society, voL 
il p. 198. ^ Ibid. pp. 279-282. 

^ Le, Cyrus. See the authorities 


quoted above^ p. 232, note 
^ See Clinton, Fasti Edleniei, vol. fi. 
p. 879. Mr. Qrote's date of B.o. 616- 
515 for the Scyihian expedition, for 
which he alleges Thuqyd. vi 59, appears 
to me impromble. 

^KdwvXoe. (Herod, iil. 89.) 
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against his domestic foes to sheath it finally apdYoiii ever when 
his triumph over them was completed. On the contrary, he 
regarded it as incumbent on him to carry on the aggressive 
policy of Cyrus and Cambyses, his great predecessors, and like 
them to extend in one direction or another the boundaries df 
the Empire.’’^ Perhaps he felt that aggression was the very law 
of the Empire’s being, since if the military spirit was once 
allowed to become extinct in the conquering nation, they would 
lose the sole guarantee of their supremacy. At any rate, 
whatever his motive, we find him, after he had snatched a 
brief interval of repose, engaging in great wars both towards 
his eastern and his western frontier — wars which in both 
instances had results of considerable importance. 

The first grand expedition was towards the East.* Cyrus, as 
we have seen,® had extended the Persian sway over the moun- 
tains of Affghanistan and the highlands from which fiow the 
tributaries of the Upper Indus. From these eminences the 
Persian garrisons looked down on a territory possessing every 
quality that could attract a powerful conqueror. Fertile, well- 
watered, rich in gold, peopled by an ingenious yet warlike 
race,® which would add strength no les^ than wealth to its 
subjugators, the Punjab lay at the foot of the Sufeid Koh and 
Suliman ranges, inviting the attack of those who could swoop 
down when they pleased upon the .low country. It was 
against this region that Darius directed his first great aggres- 
sive effort.'^ Having explored the course of the Indus from 
Attock to the sea by means of boats,® and obtained, we may 

9 

* Herod, iii. 134. tUD, India does not appear at all It 

* An insignificant expedition had was, therefore, not conquered by B.c. 

been sent against Samos, probably as 516. In the second, that of Persepolis, 
early as B.o. 517. The island was re- India appears, a solitary addition to the 
duc^ and barbarously treated. (Herod, earlier list. In the third, that of Nakhsh- 
iii. 141-149.) i-Rustam, India is •mentioned, together 

* Supra, p. 382. ^ with a number of new proyinces, among 

* Herod, iii 102; viii. 113; Arrian, which is “Scythia beyond the sea.” 

Alex. iy. 25 ; y. 17, Ac. We see by this that the Indian preceded 

’ The approximate date of the Indian the Scythian expedition. If wat took 
expedition is gathered from a compa- place b.o. 608, the Indian must haye 
rison of the tmree lists of Persian pro- fallen between B.C. 515 and B.O. 509. 
yincea contained in the inscriptions of * Herod, iy. 44. This exploration was 
Darius. In the earliest, that of Behis- conducted by a certain Scylax, a natiye 
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suppose, tn^tliis way some knowledge of the country and its 
inhabitants, he led or sent an expedition into the tract, which 
in a* short time succeeded in completely reducing it. The 
Punjab, and probably the whole valley of the Indus,® was 
annexed, and remained subject till the later times of the Empire. 
The results of this conquest were the acquisition of a brave 
•race, capable of making excellent soldiers, an enormous increase 
of the revenue, a sudden and vast influx of gold into Persia, 
which led probably to the introduction of the gold coinage,^® 
and the establishment of commercial relations with the natives, 
which issued in a regular trade carried on by coasting-vessels 
between the mouths of the Indus and tl\e Persian Gulf.^^ 

The next important expedition — one probably of still greater 
magnitude — took exactly the opposite direction. The sea which 
bounded the Persian dominion to the west and the north-west 
narrowed in two places to dimensions not much exceeding those 
of the greater Asiatic rivers. The eye which looked across the 
Thracian Bosphorus or the Hellespont seemed to itself to be 
merely contemplating the opposite bank of a pretty wide 
stream. Darius, consequently, being master of Asia Minor, and 
separated by what seemed to him so poor a barrier from fertile 
tracts of vast and indeed indefinite extent, such as were nowhere 
else to be found on the borders of his empire, naturally turned 
his thoughts of ‘conquesHi to this quarter.^® His immediate desire 
was, probably, to annex Thrace ; but he may have already 
entertained wider views, and have looked to embracing in his 
dominions the lovely isles and coasts of Greece also, so making 
good the former threats of Cyrus.^® The story of the voyage 
and escape of Democedes, related by Herodotus with such 


of Caryanda in Caria, who is said to 
have written an account of his voyage 
in Greek. A few* fragments of tl^ 
work, perhaps, remain. 

* I regard theeconquest and annexa* 
tion of Scinde as implied in the con- 
tinued ** use of the sea in those parts " 
whereof Herodotus speaks (ri ffa\dc<rjf 
Tadrjf A 

trade could not have been permanently 
establidxed between the mouths of the 


Indus and the Persian Gulf unless the 
Indus itself had been under Persian 
control; and the command of such a 
river implies the submission of the 
natives along its banks. 

*• Herod, iii. 94-96. 

“ Ibid. iv. 44. Compare note •. 

** See Herod, vii. 86, and the remark , 
of Blakesley on the passage. 

Herod, i 163 ; Diod. Sic. ix. 86. 
See abov^ p 876. 
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amplitude of detail,^* and confirmed to some exjenli ijrom other 
sources cannot be a mere myth without historical foundation/ 
Nor is it probable that the expedition was designed merely for 
the purpose of indulging the exile with a short visit to his 
native country,” or of collecting "interesting information.”^®* 
If by the king’s orders a vessel was fitted out at Sidon to 
explore the coasts of Greece under the guidance of Democedes, . 
which proceeded as far as Crotona in Magna Grsecia, we may 
be tolerably sure that a political object lay at the bottom of the 
enterprise. It would have exactly the same aim and end as 
the eastern voyage of Scylax, and would be intended, like that, 
to pave the way for a conquest. Darius was therefore, it would 
seem, already contemplating the reduction of Greece Proper, 
and did not require to have it suggested to him by any special 
provocation. Mentally, or actually surveying the map of the 
world, so far as it was known to him, he saw that in this direc- 
tion only there was an attractive country readily accessible. 
Elsewhere his Empire abutted on seas, sandy deserts, or at best 
barren steppes ; here, and here only,^® was there a rich prize 
close at hand and (as it seemed) only waiting to be grasped. 

But if the aggressive force of Persia wa? to be turned in this 
direction, if the stream of conquest was to set westward along 
the flanks of Ehodop^ and Hsemus, it was essential to success, 
and even to safety, that the line of communication with Asia 
should remain intact. Now, there lay on the right flank of 
an army marching into Europe a vast and formidable power, 
Ipown to be capable of great efforts/® which, if allowed to feel 


Herod, iii. 136-188. 

As by the stoiy which AthenseuB 
tells of a Crotoniat custom which grew 
up out of the circumstances of the es- 
cape. {J>eipn, xii. p. 582, A.) 

“ Thirlwall, Hittory of Greece, roL 
ii. p. 193. 

” Maps appear to haTe been invented 
before this tune, by Anaximander (Strab. 
i. 1, § 11 ; Agaihem. L 1 ; Diog. Laert 
ill). 

If this remark requires any quali- 
Bcation It would be with respect to the 


extreme east. The possession of the 
Punjab opens the way to the valley (rf 
the Qanges, and thence to the conquest 
of the entire Indian peninsula. Dmus 
might conceivably ^ve made the at- 
tempt which the soldiers of Alexander 
declined and those of Baber effected ; 
but the Persian possesAon of the Punjab 
was too recent for that country to have 
been a convenient basis of operations. 

“ See above, pp: 129, 180 ; and com* 
pare vol. ii. pp; 221-227. 
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itself secure from attack, might be expected at any time to step 
• in, to break the line of communication between the east and 
west, and to bring the Persians who should be engaged in con- 
quering Pseonia, Macedonia, and Greece, into imminent danger. 
, It is greatly to the credit of Darius that he saw this peril—saw 
it and took effectual measures to guard against it. The Scythian 
expedition was no insane project of a frantic despot,^ burning 
for revenge, or ambitious of an impossible conquest. It has 
all the appearance of being a well-laid plan, conceived by a 
moderate and wise prince, for the furtherance of a great design, 
and the permanent advantage of his empire. The lord of 
South-Western Asia was well aware of the existence beyond his 
northern frontier of a standing menace td his power. A century 
had not sufficed to wipe out the recollection of that terrible 
time when Scythian hordes had carried desolation far and wido 
over the fairest of the regions that were now under the Persian 
dominion. What had occurred once might recur. Possibly, as 
a modem author suggests, ^‘the remembrance of ancient in- 
juries may have been revived by recent aggressions.'^ ^ It was 
at any rate essential to strike terror into the hordes of the 
Steppe Region in .order that Western Asia might attain a 
sense of security. It was still more essential to do so, if the 
north-west was to become the. scene of war, and the Persians 
were to make, a vigorous effort to establish themselves per- 
manently in Europe. Scythia, it must be remembered, reached 
to the banks of the Danube. An invader who aspired to the 
conquest even of Thrace, was almost forced into collision with 
her next neighbour. 

Darius, having determined on his course, prefaced his expe- 
dition by a raid, the object of which was undoubtedly to procure 
information. He ordered Ariaramnes, satrap of Cappadocia, to 
cross the Euxiijie with a small fleet,®* and, descending suddenly 
upon the Scythian coast, to carry off a number of prisoners. 


* As Mr. Grote regards it. {History 
of Greece^ vol. iii. p. 224.) The sound 
judgment of Bp. Thirlwali has seen jthe 
matter in a far truer light {Histoi% voL 
VOT.. ITT. 


ii. pp. 198, 199.) * Thirlwali, 1. s. c. 

* Ctes. Exc. Pm. § 16. The fl^t 
consiated of thirty penteconters, which 
would convey about 2000 men. 

2 F 
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Ariaramnes executed the commission skilfully, and was so 
fortunate as to make prize of a native of high rank, the brother 
of a Scythian chief or king. From this person and his com- 
panions the Persian monarch was able to obtain all the infor- 
mation which he required. Tims enlightened, he proceeded to 
make his preparations. Collecting a fleet of 600 ships, ^ chiefly 
from the Greeks of Asia,® and an army estimated at from 
700,000 to 800,000 men,® which was made up of contingents 
from all the nations under his rule, he crossed the Bosphorus 
by a bridge of boats constructed by Mandrocles, a Samian ; ^ 
marched through Thrace along the line of the Little Balkan, 
receiving the submission of the tribes as he went; ® crossed the 
Great Balkan;® conquered the Get®, who dwelt between that 
range and the Danube ; passed the Danube by a bridge, 
which the Ionian Greeks had made with their vessels just above 
the apex of the Delta ; “ and so invaded Scythia. The natives 
had received intelligence of his approach, and had resolved not 
to risk a battle.^® They retired as he advanced, and endea- 
voured to bring his army into difficulties by destroying the 
forage, driving off* the cattle, and filling in the wells. But the 
commissariat of the Persians was, as usual, well arranged.^® 
Darius remained for more than two months in Scythia with- 
out incurring any important losses. He succeeded in parading 
before the eyes of the whole nation the ii^^mense military power 
of his empire. He no doubt inflicted considerable damage on 
the hordes, whose herds he must often have captured,^® and 
whose supplies of forage he curtailed.^® It is difficult ta say 
how far he penetrated. Herodotus was informed that he 
marched east to the Tanais (Don), and thence north to the 


* Herod, iv. 87. 

* Ibid. ch. 89. TA vavriKlty 

re Kal AloKits Kai 'EXX^irAi'rtot. 

* Herodotus caUs the number 700,000 
(iv. 87), Ctesias 800,000 {Axe. Pera. § 
17.) 

» Herod iv. 88. • Ibid. ch. 08. 

* On the line of route followed by 
Darius, see a paper in the Journal of 
)he Oeogra^Uil Society, voL zxiv. pp. 
45, et eeqq. 


*• Herod, iv. 93. " Ibid. ch. 97. 

« Ibid. ch. 120. 

See above, pp. 1)92, 198. 

** Herod, iv. 98, 136. 

Ibid. ch. ISO. Herodotus supposes 
that the S<^hians allowed Darius to 
make these captures ; but it is far more 
probable that they took place in spite 
of their efforts to place all their cattle 
out ol his reach. 

Ibid. chs. 122 and 140. 
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country of the Budini, where he burnt the staple of Gelonus/^ 
•which cannot well have been below the fiftieth parallel, and 
was probably not far from Voronej. It is certainly astonishing 
that* he should have ventured so far inland, and still more sur- 
,prising that, having done so, he should have returned with his 
army well nigh intact. But we can scarcely suppose the story 
that he destroyed the staple of the Greek trade a pure fiction. 
He would be glad to leave his mark in the country, and might 
make an extraordinary effort to reach the only town that was 
to be found in the whole steppe region. Having effected his 
purpose by its destruction, he would retire, falling back pro- 
bably upon the coast, where he could obtain supplies from his 
fleet. It is beyond dispute that he returned with the buljk of 
his aj*my, having suffered no loss but that of a few invalid 
troops whom he sacrificed.^® Attempts had been made during 
his absence to induce the Greeks, who guarded the bridge over 
the Danube, to break it, and so hinder his return ; but they 
were unsuccessful. Darius recrossed the river after an interval 
of somewhat more than two months, victorious according to 
his own notions, and regarded himself as entitled thenceforth 
to enumerate among the subject races of his empire “the 
Scyths beyond the* sea.’' On his return march through 
Thrace, he met, apparently, with no opposition. Before pass- 
ing the Bosphoyus, he gave a commission to one of his generals, 
a certain Megabazus, to complete the reduction of Thrace, and 
assigned him for the purpose a body of 80,000 men, who 
remained in Europe while Daiius and the rest of his army 
crossed into Asia.*^ 

Megabazus appears to have been fully worthy of the trust 
reposed in him. In a single campaign (b.c. 506) he overran 
and subjugated the entire tract between the Propontis and 
the Strymon, thus pushing forward the Persian dominion to 
the borders of Macedonia. Among the tribes which he con- 


w Herod ch. 123. 

** Ibid che. 135 aad 186. Ctesias, 
howeTer, made the loss of Darius amount 
to 80,000 men. {Exc, Pm, § 17.) 


« Herod, iv. 133, 136-140. 

® Nakhah-i‘Ru8tam Jn$cr.f par. 3, § 
7. 

« Herod, iv. 148 


2 ? 2 
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quered were the Perinthians, Greeks the Cicones, 
Bistones, Sapeei, Derssei and Edoni, Thracians;^® and the- 
Pseoplae and Siripteones, Paeonians.*-*^ These last, to gratify a 
whim of Darius,^® were transported into Asia. The Thracians 
who submitted were especially those of the coast, no attempt,, 
apparently, being made to penetrate the mountain fastnesses 
and bring under subjection the tribes of the interior.^® 

The first contact between Persia and Macedonia possesses 
peculiar interest from the circumstances of the later history. 
An ancestor of Alexander the Great sat upon the throne of 
Macedon when the general of Darius was brought in his career 
of conquest to the outskirts of the Macedonian power. The 
kifigdom was at this time comparatively small, not extending 
much beyond Mount Bermius on the one hand, and not 
reaching very far to the east of the Axius on the other. 
Megabazus saw in it, we may be sure, not the fated destroyer of 
the Empire which he was extending, but a petty state which 
the mere sound of the Persian name would awe into subjection. 
He therefore, instead of invading the country, contented him- 
self with sending an embassy, with a demand for earth and 
water, the symbols, according to Persian custom, of submission.^ 
Amyntas, the Macedonian king, consented to the demand at 
once ; and though, owing to insolent conduct on the part of the 
ambassadors, they were massacred witl^ their yrhole retinue,*^ 
yet this circumstance did not prevent the completion of Mace- 
donian vassalage. When a second embassy was sent to inquire 
into the fate of the first, Alexander, the son of Amjmtas, who 
Imd arranged the massacre, contrived to have the matter hushed 
up by bribing one of the envoys with a large sum of money and 
the hand of his sister, Gygsea.® Macedoma took up the position 


« Herod, v. 2. 

*• Ibid. V. 10. Compare vii. 110, 

** Ibid. T. 15, 

^ Darius had seen a Psonian woman 
of great beauty At Sardis, who bore a 
pitcher of water, led a horse, and span 
at the same time. His admiration of 
the sight induced hun, we are told, to 
require the transportation of the whole 


people into Asia Minor. (Herod. ▼. 12- 
14.) 

^ Compare the expxpssions in Herod. 
T. 2, ad fin., and r. 10, ad fin. The latter 
passage qu^ifies the former. 

* Ibid. V. 17. 

» Ibid. V. 18-20. 

• Ibid. V. 21 ; viii. 186* 
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,of a subject kingdom, and owned for her true lord the great 
monarch of Western Asia. 

Megabazus, having accomplished the task assigned him, 
proceeded to Sardis,^ where Darius had remained almost, if not 
quite, a full year. His place was taken by Otanes, the son of 
Sisamnes,® a different person from the conspirator, who rounded 
off the Persian conquests in these parts by reducing, probably 
in B.c. 605, the cities of Byzantium^ Chalcedon, Antandrus, and 
Lamponium, with the two adjacent islands of Lemnos and 
Imbrus. The inhabitants of all were, it appears, taxable, either 
with having failed to give contingents towards the Scythian 
expedition, or with having molested it .on its return® — crimes 
these, which Otanes thought it right to punish by their general 
enslavement. 

Darius, meanwhile, had proceeded to the seat of government, 
which appears at this time to have been Susa.’ He had 
perhaps already built there the great palace, whose remains 
have been recently disinterred by English enterprise ; or he 
may have wished to superintend the work of construction. 
Susa, which was ceiiainly from henceforth the main Persian 
capital, possessed advantages over almost any other site. Its 
climate was softer than that of Ecbatana and Persepolis, less 
sultry than that of Babylon. Its position was convenient for 
communicating both Vith the East and with the West. Its 
people were plastic,® and probably more yielding and sub- 
' missive than the Medes or the Persians. The king, fatigued 
with his warlike exertions, was glad for a while to rest apd 
recruit himself at Susa, in the tranquil life of the Court. For 
some years he appears to have conceived no new aggressive 
project; and he might perhaps have forgotten his designs, upon 
Greece altogether, had not his memory been stirred by a signal 
and extraordihary provocation. 

The imco^diate circumstances which led to the Ionian Revolt 


♦Herod. ▼. 23. * Ibid. v. 26. 

♦ Ibid. chs. 26 and 27. 

' Ibid. ch. 26. Compare cbs. 49 and 
62. 


* By Strabo's time Suaiana had be- 
come an actual part of Persia. (Strab. 
zV. 3, § 2. 94 ri kciH Xotvlr 

ftipQf y^iniTOi Tfjt Xltp9l99t») 
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belong to Greek rather than to Persian history, and have been^ 
so fully treated of by the historians of the Hellenic race,® that 
a knowledge of them may be assumed as already possessed by 
the reader. What is chiefly remarkable about them is, that 
they are so purely private and personal. A chance quarrel* 
between Aristagoras of Miletus and the Persian Megabates, 
pecuniary difficulties pressing on the former, and the natural ' 
desire of Histiseus, father-in-law of Aristagoras, to revisit his 
native place, were undoubtedly the direct and immediate causes 
of what became a great national outbreak. That there must 
have been other and wider predisposing causes can scarcely be 
doubted. Among theiji two may be suggested. The presence 
of Darius in Asia Minor, and his friendliness towards the 
tyrants who bore sway in most of the Greek cities,^® were 
calculated to elate those persons in their own esteem, and to 
encourage in them habits and acts injurious or offensive to their 
subjects. Their tyranny under these circumstances would 
become more oppressive and galling. At the same time the 
popular mind could not fail to associate together the native 
despot and the foreign lord, who (it was clear to all) supported 
and befriended each other.^^ If the Greeks of A^ia, like so 
many of their brethren in Europe, had grown weary of their 
tyrants and were desirous of rising against them, they would be 
compelled to contemplate the chances of % successful resistance 
to the Persians. And here there were circumstances in the 
recent history calculated to inspirit them and give them hopes. 
Six hundred Greek ships, manned probably by 120,000 men, 
had been lately brought together, and had formed a united 
fleet.^^ The fate of the Persian land-army had depended on 


• Niebuhr, VortfUgef vol. i pp. 875- 
377; Thirlwall, vol. ii. pp. 207-209; 
Grote, vol. iiL pp. 241-244. 

Herod, v. 11, 24 ; Thucyd. vi. 69. 

»» Herod, iv. 137 ; v. 11. Bp. Thirl- 
waU seems to me to go too far when he 
says that the tyrants had been “ forced 
upon the lonians by the Persians” (vol. 
ii. p. 210). Despotic government grew* 
up among the Ionian states quite inde- 


l^ndently of the Persians (Herod, i. 20 ; 
iii. 39) ; and indeed i^ems to have been 
the only form of government for which 
they were as yet fitted (£b. iii. 143). 

No such union of their forces had 
ever taken place before. From it the 
Greeks themselves may have first learnt 
their own strength, while at the same 
time they acquired the habit of acting 
together. 
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, their fidelity It is not surprising that a sense of strength 
should have been developed, and something like a national 
spirit should have grown up in such a condition of things. 

If this were the state of feeling among the Greeks, the 
merit of Aristagoras would be, that he perceived it, and, 
regardless of all class prejudices, determined to take advan- 
* fage of the chance which it gave him of rising superior to his 
embarrassments. Throwing himself on the popular feeling, the 
strength of which he had estimated aright, he by the same 
act gave freedom to the cities, and plunged his nation into a 
rebellion against Persia. It was easy for reason to show, when 
the matter was calmly debated, that the probabilities of success 
against the might of Darius were small. But the arrest of 
the tyrants by Aristagoras, and his deliverance of them into the 
hands of their subjects,^® was an appeal to passion against 
which reason was powerless. No state could resist the temp- 
tation of getting rid of the tyranny under which it groaned, 
But the expulsion of tlie vassal committed those who took part 
in it to resist in arms the sovereign lord. 

In the original revolt appear to have been included only the 
cities of Ionia and- iEolis.^ Aristagoras felt that some further 
strength was needed, and determined to seek it in European 
Greece. Repulsed from Sparta, which was disinclined to so 
. distant an expeditioh,*^ he applied for aid to cities on which he 
had a special claim. Miletus counted Athens as her mother 
state;® and Eretria was indebted to her for assistance in her 
great war with Chalcis.^ Applying in these quartei’s Arista- 
goras succeeded better, but still obtained no very imporlant 
help. Athens voted him twenty ships,® Eretria five;® and 
with the promise of these succours he hastened back to Asia. 

• 

** Herod, iv. 137-142. able that Aristagoras should really have 

As son-in-law of Histiieus, Arista- proposed to the Spartans a nuirch against 
goras would naturally sympathise with Susa. He may, however, have suggested 
the tyrants. an attack on Sardis. 

See Herod, v. 36, where Hecataeus * Ibid. ch. 97. 01 rCav 

represents pure reason apart from pas- vaiufv d<fl Avoikoi. Comptu’e i. 148 ; 
sion. Strab. xiv. 1, § 3. 

Ibid. V. 37. * Ibid. v. 37, 38. ^ Herod, v. 99. * Ibid, ch, 97. 

^ Ibid. ch. 51. It is scarcely couceiv* ^ Ibid. ch. 99. 
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The European contingent soon afterwards arrived ; and ^ 
Aristagoras, anxious to gain some signal success which should 
attract men to his cause, determined on a most daring enter- 
prise. This was no less than an attack on Sardis, the chief seat 
of the Persian power in these parts, and by far the most * 
important city of Asia Minor, Sailing to Ephesus, he marched 
up the valley of the Ca^ster, crossed Mount Tmolus, and took • 
the Lydian capital at the first onset. Artaphernes, the satrap, 
was only able to save the citadel; the invaders began to 
plunder the town, and in the confusion it caught fire and was 
burnt. Aristagoras and his troops hastily retreated, but were 
overtaken before they^could reach Ephesus by the Persians 
quartered in the province, who fell upon them and gave them 
a severe defeat. The expedition then broke up ; the Asiatic 
Greeks dispersed among their cities; the Athenians and 
Eretrians took ship and sailed home.^ 

Results followed that could scarcely have been anticipated. 
The failure of the expedition was swallowed up in the glory of 
its one achievement. It had taken Sardis — ^it had burnt one 
of the chief cities of the Great King. The news spread like 
wildfire on every side, and was proclaimed aloud in places 
where the defeat of Ephesus was never even whispered. 
Everywhere revolt burst out. The Greeks of the Hellespont — 
not only those of Asia but likewise th(5se of Europe ® — the 
Carians and Caunians of the south-western coast,® — even the 
distant Cyprians broke into rebellion ; the Scythians took 
heart and made a plundering raid through the Great King’s 
Thracian territories;^^ vassal monarchs, like Miltiades, assumed 
independence, and helped themselves to some of the fragments 
of the Empire that seemed falling to pieces.^ If a great man. 


» Herod, cha. 100403. 

* As the PerintluAns, Selymbrians, 
and Byzantines. (Herod, vi 38.) 

• Ibid. V. 103. 

“ Ibid. oh. 104. The ierolt ol Cy- 
prus was eqteoially uopart«#> as imply- 
iDg disaffection on the part of a people 
mainly Phmnician in ,rac6 (Scylaz,. 
Per^ § 103 ; Theopcwp. Fr. Ill ; 


Apoll(^or. iii. 14, § 8), and with strong 
Phoenician sympathies (Bjhrod. iii. 19). 
When Cyprus revolted, the allegianoe 
of Phoenicia must have hung trembling 
in the balance. 

The date of this inroad is fixed by 
Herod, vl 40 to b.o. 495 or 496. The 
burning of Sardis was in ao. 499. 

“ Herod, vii. 140. 
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a Miltiadee or a Leonidas, had been at the head of the move- 
ment, and if it had been decently supported from the European 
side, I’ a successful issue might probably have been secured. 

But Aristagoras was unequal to the occasion; and the 
Straggle for independence, which had promised so fair, was 
soon put down. Despite a naval victory gained by the Greeks 
•over the Phcnnician fleet off Cyprus,-^ that island was recovered 
by the Persians within a year.^® Despite a courage and a 
perseverance worthy of a better fate,^® the Carians were soon 
afterwards forced to succumb. The reduction of the Hellespon- 
tine Greeks and of the iEolians followed.’^ The toils now closed 
around Ionia, and her cities began to be attacked one by one;^® 
whereupon the incapable Aristagoras, deserting the falling cause, 
betook himself to Europe, where a just Nemesis pursued him : 
he died by a Thracian sword.^® After this the climax soon 
arrived. Persia concentrated her strength upon Miletus,^® the 
cradle of the revolt, and the acknowledged chief of the cities ; 
and though her sister states came gallantly to her aid, and a 
fleet was collected which made it for a while doubtful which 
way victory might incline, yet all was of no avail. Laziness 
and insubordination’ began and treachery completed the work^* 
which all the force of Persia might have failed to accomplish ; 
the combined Ionian fleet was totally defeated in the battle of 
Lad^ and soon after Miletus herself fell.^® The bulk of hei 
inhabitant were transported into inner Asia and settled upon 
the Persian Gulf.^® The whole Ionian coast was ravaged, and 


'* Herodotus blames the Athenians 
for taking any part in the insurrection 
(v. 97). They are far more open to 
blame for having withdrawn their sup- 
port on the first check. Had Athens 
had the wisdom to give the war a hearty 
support, she mighi^ have saved the sou 
of European Greece from invasion. 

« Herod, v. 112. »» Ibid. ch. 116. 

>• Ibid. chs. 118-121. 

Ibid. ch. 122. Ibid. ch. 128. 

Ibid. chs. 124-126 ; Thucyd, iv. 
102. * Herod, vl 6. 

^ Ibid* ch. 8. The details are here 
interesting, as showing the relative 


naval strength of the several states. 
Chios sent the largest contingent, viz., 
100 ships ; Miletus sent 80 ; I^sbos, 70 ; 
Samos, 60 ; Teos, 17 ; PriOne, 12 ; Eiy- 
thrse, 8 ; Myus and Phooa3a, 3 each. 
Total, 858. The number of ships on 
the Persian side was 600. 

^ Ibid. chs. 11 and 12. 

® Ibid. ch. 18. It must be remarked, 
in miti^tion of the Samian treachery, 
that it Followedt On the insubordination 
and lasdness, ^hich would alone have 
ruined the cadse. 

^ Ibid. chs. 14 and 15. 

^ Ibid. ch. 18. * Ibid. ch. 20. 
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the cities punished by the loss of their most beautiful maidens 
and youths.^^ The islands off the coast were swept of their 
inhabitants.^® The cities on the HellespCnt and Sea of .Mar- 
mora were burnt.*'**' Miltiades barely escaped from the Cher- 
sonese with the loss of his son and his kingdom.®® The flame^j 
of rebellion were everywhere ruthlessly trampled out; and the 
power of the Great King was once more firmly established oyeK 
the coasts and islands of the Propontis and the Egean Sea. 

It remained, however, to take vengeance upon the foreigners 
who had dared to lend their aid to the king’s revolted subjects, 
and had borne a part in the burning of Sardis. The pride of 
the Persians felt such interference as an insult of the grossest 
kind; and the tale may well be true that Darius, from the time 
that he first heard the news, employed an officer to bid him 
daily “remember Athens.”®^ The schemes which he had 
formerly entertained with respect to the reduction of Greece 
recurred with fresh force to his mind; and the task of crush- 
ing the revolt was no sooner completed, than he proceeded to 
attempt their execution. Selecting Mardonius, son of Gobryas 
the conspirator, and one of his own sons-in-law, for general,®^ 
he gave him the command of a powerful expedition, which was 
to advance by way of Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, against 
Eretria and Athens. At the same time, with a wisdom which 
we should scarcely have expected in an Oriental, he commis- 
sioned him, ere he quitted Asia, to depose the tyrants who bore 
rule in the Greek cities,^ and to allow the establishment of 
democracies in their stead. Such a measure was excellently 
calculated to preserve the fidelity of the Hellenic population, 
and to prevent any renewal of disturbance. It gave ample 


^ Herod, ch. 82. natSasro^s 
rdrovi i^ha/jL»op, Kal iiroievv dvrl 
ivopx^^^ eii'Oi edwiJxows, /cal irap- 
divovi r4s Ka\X<(rrcvoiJ<Tay dvaiTTracr- 

Toi)s 7ra/>d 

“ Ibid. cb. 31. 

* Ibid ch. 33. This is probably the 
burning' mentioned by Stmbo (xiii. 1, 
§ 22), which some supposed to have 
been a measure of precaution against a 


possible invasion of Asia Minor by the 
Scythians. t Herod, vi. 41. 

** Ibid. V. 105 ; vi. 94. 

“ Ibid. vi. 43. , 

* Ibid Herodotus does not actually 
state that Mardonius was instructed 
to act as he did ; but 1 cannot conceive 
that he could have ventured on making 
such a change without the royd 
sanction. 
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employm«iit* to unquiet spirits by opening to them a career in 
*their own states, — and it removed the grievance which, more 
thai; anything else, had produced the recent rebellion.^ 

Mardonius having effected this change proceeded into Europe. 
•He had a large land force and a powerful navy, and at first was 
successful both by land and sea. The fleet took Thasos, an 
• island valuable for its mines;® and the ftrmy forced the Mace- 
donians to exchange their position of semi-independence for that 
of full Persian subjects, liable to both tribute and military ser- 
vice. But this fair dawn was soon overcast. As the fleet was 
rounding Athos a terrible tempest arose, which destroyed 300 
triremes and more than 20,000 men, some of whom were 
devoured by sea-monsters, while the remainder perished by 
drowning. On shore, a night attack of the Brygi, a Thracian 
tribe dwelling in the tract between the Strymon and the Axius, 
brought disaster upon the land force, numbers of which were 
slain, while Mardonius himself received a wound. This dis- 
grace, indeed, was retrieved by subsequent operations, which 
forced the Brygi to make their submission; but the expedition 
found itself in no condition to advance further, and Mardonius 
retreated into Asia.*, 

Darius, however, did not allow failure to turn him from his 
purpose. The attack of Mardonius was followed within two 
years by the nvell-ki'kown expedition under Datis (b.c. 490), 
which, avoiding the dangers of Athos, sailed direct to its object, 
crossing tlie Egean by the line of the Cyclades, and falling 
upon Erctria and Attica.® Eretria’s punishment® warned the 
Atlicnians to resist to the uttermost; and the skill of Miltiades, 
backed by the valour of his countrymen, gave to Athens the 
great victory of Marathon.'^ Datis fell back upon Asia,® 


* See above, p. t38. 

* Herod, vi. 46, 47 ; Arrian, Fr. 11 ; 
Euetath. ad. INonys. Perieg. 1. 528. 

* Herod, vi. 44, 45. 

* Ibid. vi. 94, 95. According to 
Herodotus, this line of attack had been 
pointed out to the Persians by Arista* 
goras. (Ibid. v. 81.) 

« Ibid. vi. 101. 


^ It has been thought unnecessary to 
give the details of this expedition, 
which may be found in every history 
of Greece, and are known to most 
persons. For some interesting points 
connected with the battle itself, the 
reader is refeiTed to the author’s Ilero* 
dotuSf vol, iil pp. 420-436, 2rid edition. 

■ Herod, vi. 118. According to Cte- 
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having suffered worse disasters than his predecessor, and bore to 
the king the melancholy tidii^ that his vast force of from 
100,000 to 200,000 men had been met and worsted by 20,000 
Athenians and Plataeans. 

Still Darius was not shaken in his resolution. He only issued 
fresh orders for the collection of men, ships, and materials.® 
For three years Asia resounded with the din of preparation ;• 
and it is probable that in the fourth year a fresh expedition 
would have been led into Greece, had not an important occur- 
rence jirevented it. Egypt, always discontented with its sub- 
ject position under a race which despised its religion, and per- 
haps occasionally persecuted it, brokd out into open revolt 
(b.c. 487).^® Darius, il seems, determined to divide his forces, 
and proceed simultaneously against both enemies he even 
contemplated leading one of the two expeditions in person;^® 
but before his preparations were completed, his vital powers 
failed. Ho died in the year following the Egyptian revolt 
(b.c. 486), in the sixty-third year of his age,^® and the thirty- 
sixth of his reign, leaving his crown to his eldest son by Atossa, 
Xerxes. 

The character of Darius will have revealed itself with toler- 
able clearness in the sketch which has been here given of the 
chief events of his reign. But a brief summary of some of its 
main points may not be superfluous. Darius Hystaspis was, 
next to Cyrus, the greatest of the Persian kings ; ind he was 
even superior to Cyrus in some particulars. His military talent 
bos bewi underrated.^^ Though not equal to the founder of the 
Efnpire in this respect, he deserves the credit of energy, vigour, 
foresight, and judicious management in his military expedi- 
V tions, of promptness in resolving and ability in executing, of 


tdas, Datis was killed at Marathon, and 
the Athenians refused to give up his 
body. (Aaec, Pers, § 18.) It seems 
almost impossible that this could have 
happened without Herodotus becoming 
aware of it 

• Herod vii 1. Ibid, 

« Ibid. vii. 2. « Ibid. chs. 2-4. 


This is implied in the statement 
of Herodotus (i. 20d), tLat .parius was 
20 years of age in the lilt y^r of 
Cyrus, which was b.o. 529. CtesUsi 
however, made Darius live 72 years, 
and reign 81. < {Exc. Per». f.l9.) 

See particularly Mur^^ Z/Ueratifn 
of Gnece^ voL iv. 470. < 
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discriminJI^icJii in the selection of generals,^* and of a power 
Of combination not often found in Oriental commanders.^® He 
was personally brave, and quite willing to expose himself, even 
in his old age,^^ to dangers and hardships. But he did not 
unnecessarily thrust himself into peril He was content to 
employ generals, where the task to be accomplished did not 
/leetfn to be beyond their powers ; and he appears to have been 
quite free from an unworthy jealousy of their successes.^® He 
was a man of kindly and warm feeling, — strongly attached to 
his friends;^® he was clement and even generous towards con- 
quered foes.^® When he thought the occasion required it, he 
could be severe ; but his inclination was towards mildness 
and indulgence. He excelled all the other Persian kings in the 
arts of peace. To him, and him alone, the Empire owed its 
organization. He was a skilful administrator, a good financier,, 
and a wise and far-seeing ruler. Of all the Persian princes he 
is the only one who can be called many-sided.” He was 
organizer, general, statesman, administrator, builder, patron of 
art and literature, all in one. Without him Persia would pro- 
bably have sunk as rapidly as she rose, and would be known 
to us only as one of^the many meteor powers which have shot 
athwart the horizon of the East. 

Xerxes, the eldest son of Darius by Atossa, succeeded his 
father by virtue of a *formal act of choice. It was a Persian 
custom, that the king, before he went out of his dominions on 
an expedition, should nominate a successor, Darius must 
have done this before his campaign in Thrace and Scythia; 
and if Xerxes was then, as is probable, a mere boy, it Is 
impossible that he should have received the appointment.** 

Such as Megahaeus, Ot&ncs, Hy- (Herod, iii. 119) ; Orestes (iiL 127. 128); 
tneas (Herod, v. 116, 122), Maidonius, (Eobazus (iv. 84) ; Aryandea (iv. 166) j 
and others. • and Sandoces (vrL 194), which last in- 

See espeoisdly the Behiitm Interim stance illustrates at once the severity 
tionf col. iiiK par« 6 to par. 12. and the clemency of the monarch. 

Herodl^ vii. 2, 4. a Herod, vii. 2. Compare I 208. . 

” See the aneodotM told of him by " One of the main objects of the 
Herodotus (iii. 160 ; iv. 148). law was probably to secure the sucoes* 

» Ibid, iii 140 ; v. 11 ; vi. 80. sion to an adul^ competent to govern. 

^ Ibid, iti 204 ; vi. 20, 119. As Darius did not many Atossa till 

**».See the oases of Intaphernes b.o. 621 (Herod, iii. 88), and the Scy- 
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Arfcobazanes, the eldest of all Darius's sons, whose^^mother, a 
daughter of Gobryas, was married to Darius before he becamer 
king/^ was most likely then nominated, and was thenceforth 
regarded as the heir-apparent. When, however, towards the 
close of his reign Darius again proposed to head a foreign* 
expedition, an opportunity occurred of disturbing this arrange- 
ment, of which Atossa, Darius's favourite wife, whose influence^ 
over her husband was unbounded,^ determined to take advan- 
tage. According to the law, a fresh signification of the sove- 
reign's will was now requisite ; and Atossa persuaded Darius 
to make it in favour of Xerxes. The pleas put forward were, 
first, that he was the eldest son of the hvng^ and secondly, 
that he was descended from Cyrus. The latter argument 
could not fail to have weight. Backed by the influence of 
Atossa, it prevailed over all other considerations ; and hence 
Xerxes obtained the throne. 

If we may trust the informants of Herodotus, it was the wish 
of Xerxes on his accession to discontinue the preparations 
against Greece, and confine his efiTorts to the re-conquest 
of Egypt* Though not devoid of ambition, he may well 
have been disgustful of his own powers*; and, having been 
nurtured in luxury, he may have shrunk from the perils of a 
campaign in unknown regions. But he was surrounded by 
advisers who had interests opposed to his inclinations, and who 
worked on his facile temper till they prevailed on him to take 
that course which seemed best calculated to promote their 
designs. Mardonius was anxious to retrieve his former failure;* 
aJhd expected, if Greece were conquered, that the rich prize 
would become his own satrapy.® The refugee princes of the 
family of Fisistratus hoped to be reinstated under Persian in- 
fluence as dependent despots of Athens.® Demaratus of Sparta 


thian expedition was at latest in b.o. 
507, Xerxes could not at that time have 
been more than 13 years old. 

*• Herod, vii 2. 

• *H ''Aros’era etx* Kpi- 

rot. Heit^. Tii. 8. 

* /.e. The eldest son bom to Darias 
after he became king. * Herod, rii, 5. 


* See above, p. 443. * Herod, m 3. 

* Ibid. HercMotuB assigns consider- 
able weight to the influence of Onesi- 
ciituB, an oracle-monger, whom the 
Pisistratidea had brought with them to 
Susa ; but it is not Iflcely that Xerxes 
would have put much faith in the 
orades of idolateii. 
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probably c^iepished a similar expectation with regard to that 
capital.'^ The Persian nobles generally, who profited by the 
spoils of war, and who were still full of the military spirit, 
looked forward with pleasure to an expedition from which they 
anticipated victory, plunder, and thousands of valuable cap- 
tives.® The youthful king was soon persuaded that the example 
of his predecessors required him to undertake some fresh con- 
quest,® while the honour of Persia absolutely demanded that 
the wrongs inflicted upon her by Athens should be avenged.^® 
Before, however, turning his arms against Greece, two revolts 
required his attention. In the year B.O. 485 — the second of 
his reign — he marched into Egypt, which he rapidly reduced 
to obedience and punished by increasing Its burthen.s.^^ Soon 
afterwards he seems to have provoked a rebellion of the Baby- 
lonians by acts which they regarded as impious, and avenged 
by killing their satrap, Zopyrus, and proclaiming their inde- 
pendence.^® Megabyzus, the son of Zopyrus, recovered the 
city, which was punished by the plunder and ruin of its famous 
temple and the desolation of many of its shrines. 

Xerxes was now free to bend all his efforts against Greece, 
and, appreciating apparently to the full the magnitude and 
difficulty of the task, resolved that nothing should be left 
undone which could possibly be done in order to render success 
certain. The experience of former years had taught some im- 
portant lessons. The failure of Datis had proved that such an 
expedition as could be conveyed by sea across the Egean would 
be insufficient to secure the object sought, and that the only safe 


* Demaratus is not mentioned among 
those who encouraged the expedition ; 
but he probably hoped sometlung from 
it. (See Herod, m 285.) 

* Ibid, vii 18, 19. If there ia any 
truth in the stoiy^old by Herodotus 
of Xerxes, dreams, and the vision seen 
by Artabanus 12-18), they must 
have been the result of oontrivance — 
contrivance which would imply that 
the officers about the court favoured 
the expedition. 

* ToOre^ 

jsoi rCiV wpirepw ytvofUpm ip rip-Q 


r^6e, pL-qU Adeerw TpoaKHjaofiai dO- 
vafiuf ilipff'pai. (Herod, vii. 8, § 1). 

*** Ibid. § 2. Compare chs. 5, 9, and 
11. “ Ibid. ch. 7. 

« Ctesias, Exc. Pera, §§ 21, 22. 

Ibid. § 22. Compare Herod, i. 183 ; 
Strab. xvi. 1, § 6 ; Arrian, Exp. Alex. 
vii. 17 ; iElian, Var. Hut. xiii. 3. Ar- 
rian pl^es the destruction of the Babyi* 
Ionian temples after the exjpedition to 
Greece {Hre ix ttjs *lS\\aSos 6vl<rta 
iirepiimtaep ) ; but Ctesias outweighs 
this late au^ority. 
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road for a conqueroi whose land force constitiutod his real 
strength was along the shores of the European continent. But 
if a large army took this long and circuitous route, it must be 
supported by a powerful fleet; and this involved a new danger. 
The losses of Mardonius off Athos had shown the perils of 
Egean navigation, and taught the lesson that the naval force 
must be at first far more than proportionate to the needs of th^ 
army, in order that it might still be sufficient notwithstanding 
some considerable disasters. At the same time they had indicated 
one special place of danger, which might be avoided, if proper 
measures were taken. Xerxes, in the four years which followed 
on the reduction of Egypt, continued incessantly to make the 
most gigantic prepara'tions for his intended attack upon Greece, 
and among them included all the precautions which a wise fore- 
sight could devise in order to ward off every conceivable peril. 
A general order was issued to all the satraps throughout the 
Empire, calling on them to levy the utmost force of their pro- 
vince for the new war while, as the equipment of Oriental 
troops depends greatly on the purchase and distribution of arms 
by their commander, a rich reward was promised to the satrap 
whose contingent should appear at the appointed place and time 
in the most gallant array Orders for stips and transports of 
different kinds were given to the maritime states, with such 
effect that above 1200 triremes^® and 3000 vessels of an inferior 
description^ were collected together. Magazines ©f corn were 
formed at various points along the intended line of route.*® 
Above all, it was determined to bridge the Hellespont by a firm 
and compact structure, which it was thought would secure the 
communication of the army from interruption by the elements ; 
and at the same time it was resolved to cut through the isthmus 
which joined Mount Athos to the continent, in order to preserve 
the fleet from disaster at that most perilous part^of the proposed 
voyage. These remarkable works, which made a deep impression 


** Herod. Tii. 20. *Biri riff^epa frea 
ir^pfa frapapriero frpan^v re koX rh 
irp6<f^opa ri mparli. 

“ Ibid. cb. 4. 

Ibid. Compare cbs. 19 and 26. 


” Ibid. ob. 21. 

ABscbyl. Pm, 343-345 ; Herod, vii. 
89. 

» Herod. Tii. 97, ad fin. 

» Ibid. ch. 25 
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on the myidh of the Greeks, have been ascribed to a mere spirit 

ostentation on the part of Xerxes; the vain-glorious monarch 
wished, it is supposed, to parade his power, and made a useless 
bridge and an absurd cutting merely for the purpose of exhibiting 
to the world the grandeur of his ideas and the extent of his 
resources.^^ But there is no necessity for travelling beyond the 
.liqp of ordinary human motive in order to discover a reason for 
the works in question. The bridge across the Hellespont was a 
mere repetition of the construction by which Darius had passed 
into Europe when he made his Scythian expedition, and pro- 
bably seemed to a Persian not a specially dignified or very 
wonderful way of crossing so narrow a §trait, but merely the 
natural mode of passage.^ The only respect in which the bridge 
of Xerxes differed from constructions with which the Persians 
were thoroughly familiar, was in its superior solidity and 
strength . The shore-cables were of unusual size and weight, and 
apparently of unusual materials;^ the formation of a double 
line — of two bridges, in fact, instead of one — was almost with- 
out a parallel and the completion of the work by laying on the 
ordinary plank-bridge a solid causeway composed of earth and 
brushwood, with a high bulwark on either side,^ was probably, 
if not unprecedented, at any rate very uncommon. Boat- 
bridges were usually, as they are oven now in the East, some- 
what rickety constructions, which animals unaccustomed to 
them could* with diflSculty be induced to cross. The bridge 
of Xerxes was a high-road — oBia-fia, as ^scliylus calls it® — 
along which men, horses, and vehicles might pass with as much 
comfort and facility as they could move on shore. 

The utility of such a work is evident. Without it Xerxes 

“ Thirlwall, Bistory of Greece^ voL ii. Darius across the Bosphorus (Herod, iv 
pp. 251, 252 ; Herod, vii. 24. 87, 88) and the Danube (ibid. ch. 97). 

“ Supra, p. 433 ;*Herod. iv. 88. The only double bridge which I find 

* See above, pp. 198, 199. mentioned beside this across the Helles- 

* Papyrus an(> hemp intermixed, in pont was thrown by Xerxes’ orders at 
the proportion of two strands of the this same time over the Strymon. 
former to one of the latter. (Herod. (Herod, vil 24 and 114.) 

vii. 36.) * ^payfibs ivdev Kal Mev, (Herod. 

* The ordina^ Persian river-bridges vii. 36.) 

were single. (Xen. Anab. L 2, § 6 ; • .fischyL Pm, 71. noXiJyo/i^ov 

ii. 4, § 24.) So were the bridges of 6durfM, 

VOL. III. 2 G. 
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must have been reduced to the necessity of embarking in ships, 
conveying across the strait, and disembarking,® not only his*’ 
entire host, but all its stores, tents, baggage, horses, camels, and 
sumpter-beasts. If the numbers of his army approached even 
the lowest estimate that has been formed of them, it is not ioom 
much to say that many weeks must have been spent in this 
operation.^ As it was, the whole expedition marched across m 
seven days.® In the case of ship conveyance, continual acci- 
dents would have happened ; the transport would from time 
to time have been interrupted by bad weather; and great 
catastrophes might have occurred. By means of the bridge 
the passage was probably effected without any loss of either 
man or beast. Moreover, the bridge once established, there 
was a safe line of communication thenceforth between the 
anny in Europe and the head-quarters of the Persian power in 
Asia, along which might pass couriers, supplies, and reinforce- 
ments, if they should be needed. Further, the grandeur, 
massiveness, and apparent stability of the work was calculated 
to impose upon the minds of men, and to diminish their power 
of resistance by impressing them strongly with a sense of the 
irresistible greatness and strength of the invader.® 

The canal of Athos was also quite a legitimate and judicious 
undertaking. No portion of the Greek coast is so dangerous 
as that about Athos. Greek boatmen €;ven at the present day 
refuse to attempt the circumnavigation;^® and probably any 
government less apathetic than that of the Turks would at once 
re-open the old cutting. The work was one of very little diffi- 
culty, the breadth of the isthmus being less than a mile and a 


• This would have been ‘*eaBy” in the 
opinion of Biehop Thirlwall, who can 
scarcely have realized to himself what the 
task of embarki^ and disembarking a 
million of men, wi& the necessary accom- 
paniment of l^gage, and witli 200,000 
or 300,000 animals— horses, mules, asses, 
and camels — would really have been. 

' A delay of three or four weeks in 
one place would almost certainly have 
bred a pestilence, from the accumula- 
tion of o0kl and excren>ent. Great 


armies are under a necessity of constant 
movement. 

® Herod, vii, 66. 

* The story of ^ the Helleqpontian 
Greek who, on witnessing the passage 
of the army over the brio^ addressed 
Xerxes as “Zeus,” is perhaps not true ; 
but it expresses veiy forcibly the effect 
on men's minds of the grand way in 
which everything was done, 

Leak^ Nor&em Oreece, iii p. 145 ; 
Bowen, Movnt Athos, p. 68. 
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half, the inaterial sand and marl, and the greatest height of the 
natural ground above the level of the sea about fifty feet.“ 
The construction of a canal in such a locality was certainly 
better than the formation of a ship-groove or Diolcus— the 



Plan of Canal. 


substitute for it proposed by Herodotus/^ not to mention that 
it is doubtful whether at the time that this cutting was made 
ship-grooves were known even to the Greeks.^* 

Xerxes, haviqg brought his preparations into a state of 

“ See a paper by Captain Spratt in *• The practice of dragging ships 
Journal 0 } the Geographical Sodety, across isthmuses, with or without an 
vol. xvii., from which the chart above, artificial rlin or groove, became common 
representing the present state of the in Greece about 50 or 60 years later 
canal and the adjacent country, is (Thucyd. iii. 81 ; iv. 8 ; &c.) ; but then 
taken. is no evidence that it had commenced 

Herod, vil. 24. at this period. 

2 Q 2 
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forwardness, having completed his canal and his brifjge — after 
one failure with the latter, for which the constructors aTid ther 
sea were punished^^ — proceeded, in the year b.c. 481, alon^ the 
“Royal Road” from Susa to Sardis, and wintered at the Lydian 
capital.^® His army is said to have accompanied him but 
more probably it joined him in the spring, flocking in, con- 
tingent after contingent, from the various provinces of his vast^ 
Empire. Forty-nine nations, according to Herodotus,^^ served 
under his standard ; and their contingents made up a grand 
total of eighteen hundred thousand men.^® Of these, eighty 
thousand were cavalry, while twenty thousand rode in chariots 
or on camels; the remainder served on foot. There are no 
sufficient means of testing these numbers. Figures in the 
mouth of an Oriental are vague and almost unmeaning ; armies 
are never really counted : there is no such thing as a fixed and 
definite “ strength ” of a division or a battalion. Herodotus 
tells us that a rough attempt at numbering the infantry of the 
host was made on this occasion ; but it was of so rude and 
primitive a description that little dependence can be placed on 
the results obtained by it. Ten thousand men were counted, 
and were made to stand close together ; a Jine was then drawn 
round them, and a wall built on the line to the height of a 
man*s waist; within the enclosure thus made all the troops in 
turn entered, and each time that the enclosure^ appeared to be 
full, ten thousand were supposed to be within it}^ * Estimated 
in this way, the infantry was regarded as amounting to 1,700,000. 


0 ” See Herod, vii. 35 ; and compare 
the remarks of Mr. Grote {History of 
Greece^ vol. iii. pp. 372, 373.) The 
subject will be recurred to hereafter. 

w Herod, vii 37. 

*« Ibid. ch. 26. 

** Mr. Grote (iii p, 387) makes the 
nations forty-six, and professes to 
enumerate them, but gives only forty 
names. Herodotus gave 49, and now 
{;lves 48. One name (vii. 76, ad init.) 
& lost ; and one (Caspeiri, vii 86) is 
probably corrupt. The remaining 47 
art the following: Persians, Medes, 
Cissians, Hyimnians, Assyrians, Ohal- 
dseans, Bactrians, Sacm, Indians, Ariansi 


Farthians, Chorasmians, Sogdians, Gan- 
darians, Dadicse, Caspians, Sarangians, 
Pactyes, Utians, Mycions, Paricanians, 
Arabs, Ethiopians of Airica, Ethio 
pians of Asia, Libyans, Paphlagonians, 
Matienians, Ligyes, Mariandynians, 
Cappadocians, Phrygians, Armenians, 
Lydians, Mysians,t Asiatic Thracians, 
Cabalians, Milyans, Moschians, Tiba- 
renians, Macronians^ Mosynoecians, 
Mares, Golchians, Alarodians, Sa> 
peirians, Erythraean Islanders, and Sa- 
gartians. (Herod, vii 61-80, and 85.) 

« Herod, vii 184. 

»• Ibid. ch. 60. 
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It is clear* that such a mode of counting was of the roughest 
kind, and might lead to gross exaggeration. Each commander 
would wish his troops to be thought more numerous than they 
really were, and would cause the enclosure to appear full when 
s*everal thousands more might still have found room within it. 
Nevertheless there would be limits beyond which exaggeration 
xjould not go ; and if Xerxes was made to believe that the land 
force which he took with him into Europe amounted to nearly 
two millions of men, it is scarcely doubtful but that it must 
have exceeded one million. 

The motley composition of such a host has been described in 
a former chapter.^® Each nation was armed and equipped after 
its own fashion, and served in a body, often under a distinct 
commander.*^^ The army marched through Asia in a single 
column, which was not, however, continuous, but was broken into 
three portions. The first portion consisted of the baggage 
animals and about half of the contingents of the nations ; the 
second was composed wholly of native Persians, who preceded 
and followed the emblems of religion and the king ; the third 
was made up of the remaining national contingents.^ The king 
himself rode alternately in a chariot and in a litter. He was 
preceded immediately by ten sacred horses, and a sacred chariot 
drawn by eight milk-white steeds, Eound him and about him 
.were the choice*st troops of the whole army, twelve thousand 
horse and the same number of foot, all Persians, and those too 
not taken at random, but selected carefully from the whole mass 
of the native soldiery. Among them seem to have been th^ 
famous "Immortals'^ — a picked body of 10,000 footmen, always 
maintained at exactly the same number, and thence deriving 
their appellation.* 

The line of march from Sardis to Abydos was only partially 
along the shor^. The army probably descended the valley of 
the Hermus jiearly to its mouth, and then struck northward 
into the Caicus vale, crossing which it held on its way, with 

Supra, pp. 187, 188. mareballed in 28 bodies, under 28 com- 

The 47 nations, who, according to manders. 

Herodotus, furnished the foot, were * Herod. viL 40, 41. ^ Ibid. ch. 83. 
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Mount Kara-dagh (Cand) on the left,® across the? Atarnean 
plain, and along the coast to Adramyttium (Adramyti) and 
Antandros, whence it again struck inland, and, crossing the 
ridge of Ida, descended into the valley of the Scamander. Some 
losses were incurred from the effects of a violent thunderstorm 
amid the mountains but they cannot have been of any great 
consequence. On reaching the Scamander the army found its 
first difficulty with respect to water. That stream was probably 
low, and the vast host of men and animals were unable to 
obtain from it a supply sufficient for their wants. This pheno- 
menon, we are told, frequently recurred afterwards it sur- 
prises the English reader, but is not really astonishing,® since, 
in hot countries, even considerable streams are often reduced to 
mere threads of water during the summer. 

Rounding the hills which skirt the Scamander valley upon 
the east, the army marched past Rhoeteum, Ophrynium, and 
Dardanus to Abydos.’ Hero Xerxes, seated upon a marble 
throne, which the people of Abydos had erected for him on the 
summit of a hill,® was able to see at one glance his whole arma- 
ment, and to feast his eyes with the sight. It is not likely that 
any misgivings occurred to him at such 'a moment.® Before 
him lay his vast host, covering with its dense masses the entire 
low ground between the hills and the sea; beyond was the 
strait, and to his left the open sea, white with 'the sails of four 
thousand ships ; the green fields of the Chersonese smiled in- 
vitingly a little further on ; while, between him and the oppo- 
site shore, the long lines of his bridges lay darkling upon the 
sea, like a yoke placed upon the neck of a captive.^® Having 
seen all, the king gave his special attention to the fleet, which 
he now perhaps beheld in all its magnitude for the first time. 
Desirous of knowing which of his subjects were the best sailors. 


• Herod, ch. 42. 

« Ibid. ch. 43. 

• Ibid. vii. 68, 108, 127, 196, &c. 

• On the possibility of streams like 
the Scamander proving insufficient to 
supply the host with drinkable water, 
see Mr. Qrote’s HUtwy of Omce, vol. 
iii. D. 384. 


’ Herod, vii. 48, ad fin. 

• Ibid. ch. 44. • 

• The conversation between Xerxes 
and Artabanus given by Herodotus (vii. 
46-52) has no claim to be regarded os 
historical. 

“ .®Bchyl. Pen. 72, 73. Zvybif A/a* 
ir6vrov. 
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he gavejirders for a sailing-match, which were at once carried 
out. The palm was borne off by the Phoenicians of Sidon,^^ who 
mu^t have beaten not only their own countrymen of Tyre, but 
the Greeks of Asia and the islands. 

On the next day the passage took place. It was accompanied 
by religious ceremonies. Waiting for the sacred hour of sunrise, 
the leader of the host, as the frst rays appeared, poured a liba- 
tion from a golden goblet into the sea, and prayed to Mithra 
that he might effect the conquest of Europe. As he prayed he 
cast into the sea the golden goblet, and with it a golden bowl 
and a short Persian sword. Meanwhile the multitude strewed 
all the bridge with myrtle boughs, and perfumed it with clouds 
of incense.^® The Immortals ” crossed first, wearing garlands 
on their heads. The king, with the sacred chariot and horses 
passed over on the second day.^® For seven days and seven 
nights the human stream flowed dn without intermission across 
one bridge, while the attendants and the baggage-train made use 
of the other. The lash was employed to quicken the move- 
ments of laggards.^^ At last the whole army was in Europe, 
and the march resumed its regularity. 

It is unnecessary to follow in detail the advance of the host 
along the coast of Thrace, across Chalcidicd, and round the 
Thermaic Gulf into Pieria. If we except the counting of the 
fleet and army at Dpriscus no circumstances of much interest 
diversified this portion of the march, which lay entirely through 
territories that had previously submitted to the Great King. 
The army spread itself over a wide tract of country, marching 
generally in three divisions,^® which proceeded by three par*allel 
lines, — one along the coast, another at some considerable dis- 
tance inland, and a third, with which was Xerxes himself* 
midway between them. At every place where Xerxes stopped 
along his line of route the natives had, besides furnishing com 
for his army, to entertain him and his suite at a great banquet, 
the cost dt which was felt as a heavy burden.^® Contributions 

Herod, vii. 44. On the auperiority ” Ibid. ch. 66. ** Ibid. ch. 121. 

of the Sldonian ships, see also chs. 99 See above, p. 192 ; and compare 

and 100. Herod, vii 118-120. 

Ibid. ch. 64. 


» Ibid. ch. 56. 
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of troops or ships were also required from all tli^ 
tribes and thus both fleet and army continually swelled as' 
they advanced onward. In crossing the tract between ^the 
Strymon and the Axius some damage was suffered by the 
baggage-train from lions/® which came down from the moun-» 
tains during the night and devoured many of the camels ; but 
otherwise the march was effected without loss, and the flept 
and army reached the borders of Thessaly intact, and in good 
condition. Here it was found that there was work for the 
pioneers,^® and a reconnaissance of the enemy's country before 
entering it was probably also thought desirable.'^® The army 
accordingly halted some days in Pieria,*'*^ while preparations 
were being made for crossing the Olympic range into the 
Thessalian lowland. 

During the halt intelligence arrived which seemed to promise 
the inva(]er an easy conquest. Xerxes, while he was staying 
at Sardis, had sent heralds to all the Grecian states,^* except- 
ing Athens and Sparta, with a demand for earth and water, 
the recognised symbols of submission. His envoys now re- 
turned, and brought him favourable replies from at least one- 
third of the continental Greeks — from the Perrhsebians, Thessa- 
lians, Dolopians, Magnetians, Achmans of Phthiotis, Enianians, 
Malians, Locrians, and from most of the Boeotians.^ Unless it 
were the insignificant Phocis, no hostile^ country seemed to 
intervene between tlie place where his army lay and ‘the great 
object of the expedition, Attica. Xerxes, therefore, having first 
viewed the pass of Temp’^, and seen with his own eyes that no 
enqpay lay encamped beyond, * passed over the Olympic range 
by a road cut through the woods by his army, and proceeded 
southwards across Thessaly and Achaea Phthiotis into Malis,® 


Herod, vii. 110, 115, 122, 123, Ac. 

CoL Mure has denied that the 
animals intended could be really lions, 
and has suggested that they were “ some 
species of lynx or wild-cat. ” {Literature 
of Greece^ vol, iv. p. 402.) But 
stotle, who belonged to this district, and 
was an excellent naturalist, makes the 
lion a native of the tract {JIut. An. vi. 
81 ; yiii. 28} ; and Pliny repeats his 


statement (H, N. viii. 17). 

Herod, vii. 131. • 

^ The visit of Xerxes to the pass of 
Temp4 (Herod, vii. 128, laO) was pro- 
bably connected with a desire to recon- 
noitre. 

** avxvds. (Herod, vii. 181 .) 

® Herod, vu. 82. ' Ibid. vii. 132. 

• Ibid. chs. 128-130. 

• Ibid. chs. 190-201, 
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I Position of the Greek Army. 
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3 Summit of Callidromus. 
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Thus far had the Greeks allowed the invadei* t^ penetrate 
their country without offering him any resistance. Originally 
there had been an intention of defending Thessaly, aijd an 
army under Evsenctus, a Spartan polemarch, and Themistocles, 
the great Athenian, had proceeded to Temp^, in order to co- 
operate with the Thessalians in guarding the pass.^ But the 
discovery that the Olympic range could be crossed in the pJacQ 
where tlie army of Xerxes afterwards passed it, had shown that 
the position was untenable; and it had been then resolved 
that the stand should be made at the next defensible position,® 
Thermopylae. Here, accordingly, a force was found— small, 
indeed, if it be compared with the number of the assailants, 
but sufficient to defend such a position as that where it was 
posted against the world in arms. Three hundred Spartans, 
with their usual retinue of helots,® 700 Lacedaemonians,’ other 
Peloponnesians to the number of 2800,® 1000 Phocians,® the 
same number of Locrians,'® 700 Thespians, and 400 Thebans,^^ 
formed an army of 9000 men — quite as numerous a force as 
could be employed with any effect in the defile they were sent 
to guard. That defile was a long and narrow pass shut in be- 
tween a high mountain, Callidromus, and the sea, and crossed 
at one point by a line of wall in which was a single gateway.^^ 
Unless the command of the sea were gained, or another mode 
of crossing the mountains discovered, ihe pass could scarcely 
be forced. « 


Xerxes, however, confident in his numbers — after waiting 


* Herod, chs 172-174. 

* Mr. Groto Buggests that it might 
perhaps have been possible to defend 
both entrances into Thessaly [History of 
Greece, vol.iii. p. 418.) Butthe heights 
of Olympus were in the hands of the 
Macedonians, and those once gained the 
host could have descended by half a 
dozen different routes. 

® The usual retinue seems to have 
been seven helots to each Spartan, 
(Herod, ix. 10.) If this was the pro- 
portion observed at Thermopylas, the 
helots there would have amounted to 
2100. Herodotus, while mentioning the 
presence of helots (vii. 229, viii. 25), 
omits them from his list of troops 


(chs. 202, 203). 

' Isocrat. XXV. § 90. Compare 
Died. Sic. xi. 4, § 5, where the Lacedse- 
monians are reckoned at 1000. 

® Herod, vii. 202. 

• Ibid. ch. 203 ; Diod. Sic. xl 4, § 7. 
oil voXii \eiT6juteyot rur 
Diod. Sic. 1. c. Herodotus says 
the Locrians of Opus came with all their 
force [•xoLVSTparly ) : and Pausanias w^a VA^ 
their contingent 600(7 (x. 20, § 2). 

“ Herod, vii 202. Diodorus adds 
1000 Mahans (L s. c.) 

** Herod, vii. 178, 200. The chart 
(p* 457) exhibits at one view both the 
ancient and the modern condition of 
the pass. 
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four day« it Trachis, probably in the hope that his fleet would 
join him^^ — proceeded on the fifth day to the assault. First 
the* Modes and Cissians, then the famous “ Immortals ** were 
sent into the jaws of the pass against the immovable foe but 
neither detachment could make any impression. The long 
spears ” large shields/® and heavy armour of the Greeks, their 
skilful tactics, and steady array, were far more than a match 
for the inferior equipments and discipline of the Asiatics. 
Though the attack was made with great gallantry, both on this 
day and the next,^^ it failed to produce the slightest effect. 
Very few of the Greeks were either slain or wounded ; and it 
seemed as if the further advance of a million of men was to be 

m 

stopped by a force less than a hundredth part of their number. 

But now information reached Xerxes which completely 
changed the face of affairs. There was a rough mountain-path 
leading from Trachis up the gorge of the Asopus and across 
Callidromus to the rear of the Greek position,^® which had 
been unknown to the Greeks when they decided on making 
their first stand at Thermopylae,^® and which they only dis- 
covered when their plans no longer admitted of alteration. It 
was, perhaps, not njuch more than a goat-track, and apparently 
they had regarded it as scarcely practicable, since they had 
thought its defence might bo safely entrusted to a thousand 
.Phocians.^® Xerxes, thowever, on learning the existence of the 
track, resblved at once to make trial of it. His Persian sol- 
diers were excellent mountaineers. He ordered Hydames to 

take the ‘‘Immortals,” and, guided by a native, to proceed 

• 


Herodotus represents the delay as 
arising from an expectation on the part 
of Xerxes that the Greeks would retreat 
(vii. 210). But it is more probable that 
he waited for his fleet, which, if it had 
been present, mijht either have galled 
the Greeks with missiles on their un- 
guarded flank) or have landed a force 
in their rear. 

Herod. viL 210, 211. Diodorus 
says the first attack was made by Medes, 
CiBsians, and Saoce (xi. 7, § 2.) 

” Herod, vii. 211. 
w Diod. Sic. XL 7, § 3. 


" Herod, vii. 212 ; Diod. Sic. xi. 8. 

** Herod, vii. 216. No sufficient data 
exist for laying down the exact line of 
this path. In the accompanying chart 
CoL Leake’s views are, generally speak- 
ing, followed. Ibid. ch. 175. 

" Ibid. ch. 217. The chief error of 
Leonidas at Thermopylo) appears to 
have been the insufficient defence of this 
pathway. Two or three thousand men 
could probably have defended the pass 
below as well as 9000, so that 6000 or 
7000 might have been spared for the 
heights. 
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along the path by night, and descend with early dftwn into^ 
the rear of the Greeks, who would then be placed between two 
fires. The operation was performed with complete sucoess. 
The Phocian guard, surprised at tlie summit, left the path free 
while they sought a place of safety.*-*^ The Greeks in the pass* 
below, warned during the night of their danger, in part fled, in 
part resolved on death.^^ When morning came, Leonidas, at 
the head of about lialf his original army,^* moved forward 
towards the Malian plain, and there met the advancing Per- 
sians. A bloody combat ensued, in which the Persians lost by 
far the greater number; but the ranks of the Greeks were gra- 
dually thinned, and they were beaten back step by step into 
the narrowest part of the pass, where finally they all perished, 
except the four hundred Thebans, who submitted and were 
made prisoners.^^ 

So terminated the first struggle on the soil of Greece be- 
tween the invaders and the invaded. It seemed to promise 
that, though at vast cost, Persia would be victorious. If her 
loss in the three days’ combat was 20,000 men, as Herodotus 
states,'*® yet, as that of her enemy was 4000, the proportionate 
advantage was on her side,***® 

But, for the conquest of such a country as Greece, it was 
requisite, not only that the invader should succeed on land, 
but also that he should be superior at sea. Xerxes had felt 
this, and had brought with him a fleet, calculated, as he ima- 
gined, to sweep the Greek navy from the Egean. As far as 
the Pagasaean Gulf, opposite the northern extremity of Euboea, 
hi& fleet had advanced without meeting an enemy. It had 
encountered one temble storm oflT the coast of Magnesia, and 
had lost 400 vessels but this loss was scarcely felt in so 
vast an armament. When from Aphetae, at the mouth of 


« Herod, vii. 218. 

« Ibid. oh. 219. 

® The number which remained was 
probably between 4000 and 5000, con- 
sisting of the Spartans, Lacedeemonians, 
Helots, Thespians, Thebans, and perhaps 
the M 3 rcen 8 ean 8 . (See Pausan. 1. s. c.) 

^ Herod, vii. 228-225, and 233. 


* Ibid. viii. 24. 

“ The entire population of Greece, 
including the parts already conquered 
by Persia, is estimated by Clinton at 
little more than 8i millions. {F. H, 
vol. ii. p. 524.) That of the Persian 
empire cannot have been less than forty 
millions. « Herod, vii. 188-193. 
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the gulf, th^ small Greek fleet, amounting to no more than 271 
vessels, was seen at anchor off Artemisium, the only fear which 
the Persian commanders entertained was lest it should escape 
thefn.^ They at once detached 200 vessels to sail round the 
east coast of Euboea, and cut off the possibility of retreat.^ 
When, however, these vessels were all lost in a storm, and 
when in three engagements on three successive days, the Greek 
fleet showed itself fully able to contend against the superior 
numbers of its antagonist,® the Persians themselves could not 
fail to see that their naval supremacy was more than doubtful. 
The fleet at Aiiemisiura was not the entire Greek naval force ; 
on another occasion it might be augmented, while their own 
could scarcely expect to receive reinlbrcements> The fights at 
Artemisium foreshadowed a day when the rival fleets would 
no longer meet and part on equal terms, but Persia would have 
to acknowledge herself inferior. 

Meanwhile, however, the balance of advantage rested with 
the invaders. The key of Northern Greece was won, and 
Phocis, Locris, Boeotia, Attica, and the Megarid lay open to 
the Persian army. The Greek fleet could gain nothing by any 
longer maintaining the position of Artemisium, and fell back 
towards the south;® while its leaders anxiously considered 
where it should next take up its station. The Persians pressed 
on both by land and sea. A rapid march through Phocis and 
Boeotia ® ];>rought Xerxes to Athens, soon after the Athenians, 
knowing that resistance would be vain, had evacuated it.^ The 
Acropolis, defended by a few fanatics, was taken and burnt.® 

* Horod. Tiii. 6. ^ Ibid. ck. 7. must have been insignificant. (See the 

* Ibid. chs. 10-17. author's Z^c7•odk>^^i«, vol. iv. p. 256, note \ 

* Herodotus, strange! j enough, makes 2nd edition.) 

the reinforcements received between * Herod, viii. 21, 40. 

Cape Sepias and Salamis counterbalance * Ibid. chs. 31-34, and 50. During 
the whole loss botji by storm and battle this march (Herod, viii. 35-39), or pos- 
(viii. 66.) But as the loss amounted to sibly the next year (Ctesios, Exc, Pers. 
650 ships at the least, it is quite im- § 27), a detachment was sent to plunder 
possible that hS can have been correctly the temple of Apollo at Delphi, which 
informed. The only additions the fieet was roughly handled by the Delphians, 
received were from a few cities on the and ^rced to retire. 

Euripus, from Carystus, and from some ’ Herod. Tiii. 41. 

of the western Cyclades, as Andros and * Ibid. chs. 51’54. ^e oracle which 

Tenos. The contribution thus obtained bade Athens ** trust in her wooden 
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One object of the expedition was thus accomplished.®^^ Athens 
lay in ruins; and the whole of Attica was occupied by the^ 
conqueror. The Persian fleet, too, finding the channel of the 
Euripus clear, sailed down it, and rounding Sunium, came to 
anchor in the bay of Phalerum.^® 

In the councils of the Greeks all was doubt and irresolution. 
The army, which ought to have mustered in full force at Ther- 
mopylse and Callidromus, and which, after those passes were 
forced, might have defended Citlueron and Parnes, had never 
ventured beyond the Isthmus of Corinth, and was there en- 
gaged in building a wall across the neck of land from sea to 
sea.^^ The fleet lay off Salamis, where it was detained by the 
entreaties of the Athenians, who had placed in that island 
the greater part of the non-combatant population; but the 
inclination was strong on the part of many to withdraw west- 
ward and fight the next battle, if a battle must be fought, in 
the vicinity of the land force, which would be a protection 
in case of defeat.^® Could Xerxes have had patience for a few 
days, the combined fleet would have broken up.^® The Pelo- 
ponnesian contingents would have withdiawn to the isthmus ; 
and the Athenians, despairing of success, would probably have 
sailed away to Italy.^^ But the Great King, when he saw the 
vast disproportion between his own fleet and that of the enemy, 
could not believe in the possibility of the Greeks offering a 
successful resistance. Like a modern emperor,^® who* imagined 
that, if only he could have been with his fleet, all would neces- 
sarily have gone well, Xerxes supposed that by having the sea- 
fight under his own eye he would be sure of victory.^® Thus 


wallB ” thought by some to intend 
the palisade which surrounded the 
Acropolis. 

• Herod, vii. 5, 8 ; i^iii. 68, § 1, sub 
fin. Ibid. viiL. 66. 

» Ibid. ch. 71. 

» Ibid. chs. 66.63, and 74. 

^ There can be no doubt that the 
views which Herodotuemakes Artemisia 
express (viii. 68, § 2) were perfectly 
sound. Whether she really expressed 
them or no is perhaps uncertain. 


See the threat of Themistodes : et 
Si raOra iroii/jireiSy ijfKU fiiv . . . 
KOfAU^fuOa is Xipw ip 'IraXl^. 
(Herod, viii. 62^ Compare the actual 
conduct of the Phocseans (Herod, i. 166) 
and the Teiaas (ib. i. 168) : and the 
proposal of Aristagoras (ib. v. 124h 
” Napoleon 1. (See Fouch^ Mi- 
tom. i. p, 293 ; Las Casas, if4wio- 
riol de SainU llMu, tom. iii. p. 248.) 

“Herod, via. ea 
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again, as Artemisium, the only fear felt was lest the Greeks 
ohould fly, and in that way escape chastisement. Orders were 
therefore issued to the Persian fleet to close up at once, and 
bloctade the eastern end of the Salaminian strait, while a 
detachment repeated the attempted manoeuvre at Euboea, and 
sailed round the island to guard the channel at its western 
outlet.^® 

These movements were executed late in the day on which the 
Persian fleet arrived at Phalerum. During the night intelli- 
gence reached the commanders that the retreat of the Greeks 
was about to commence at once whereupon the Persian right 
wing was pushed forward into the strait, and carried beyond 
the Greek position so as to fill the channel where it opens into 
the bay of Eleusis.^® The remainder of the night passed in 
preparations for the battle on both sides.^^ At daybreak both 
fleets advanced from their respective shores, the Persians being 
rather the assailants.^^ Their thousand vessels^® were drawn 
up in three lines, and charged their antagonists with such 
spirit that the general inclination on the part of the Greeks 
was at first to retreat. Some of their ships had almost touched 
the shore, when the* bold example of one of the captains,®® or a 
cry of reproach from unknown lips,®® produced a revulsion of 
feeling, and the whole line advanced in good order. The battle 
was for a short time, doubtful;®’ but soon the superiority of 
Greek naval tactics began to tell. The Persian vessels became 
entangled one with another, and crashing toge4;her broke each 


” Herod, ch. 70. 

Diod. Sic. xi. 17, § 2 ; ,®Bchyl. Pers, 
1. 870. 

Herod, viii. 76 ; iEschyl, Per$. 
U. 867‘362. The intelligence is said to 
have been sent by Themistocles. 

“ Herod, viii. 70. On the real cha- 
racter of the movements which preceded 
the battle of S^lamis, see the author’s 
H&rodotu9i vol. iv. p* 263, note 2nd 
edition. 

« Machjl Pm. 11. 876-386; Herod, 
viii. 78-88. 

** Herod, viii. 84. *Apayofiivmffi 64 
a’0{ adrlxa hriKiaro ol p4i,ppaf ok 


® .^schylus made the number 1207. 
{Pm. 11. 343-345.) So Herodotus, by 
implication (viii. 66, compared with 
vii. 89). Ctesias said it exceeded a 
thousand. (£xc. Pen. § 26.) 

** .^Bch. Pm. 1. 368. 

** Herod, viii 84; .^ch. Pm 11. 
411-418. 

*• Herod. 1. s. c. On the importance 
of this story, as indicating the hesita^ 
tion of the Greeks at first, see Mr. 
Qrote's Hutory ofOreece^ vol. iii p. 473. 

^ iEsch. Pm. 11. 414, 415. TA vfiQra 
fUv 6 fj neptriKoO crpdrov <bre?xej» 
Compare Diod. Sic. xi 19, §§ 1, 2. 
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other’s oars.^® The triple line increased their difficut^ies. If a 
vessel, overmatched, sought to retreat, it necessarily came int(J 
collision with the ships stationed in its rear. These moreover 
pressed too eagerly forward, since their captains were anxious 
to distinguish themselves, in order to merit the approval of 
Xerxes.^® The Greeks found themselves able to practise with 
good effect their favourite manoeuvre of the periplus^ and thus , 
increased the confusion. It was not long before the greater 
part of the Persian fleet became a mere helpless mass of shat- 
tered or damaged vessels. Five hundred are said to have been 
sunk®^ — the majority by the enemy, but some even by their 
own friends.®*^ The sea was covered with wrecks, and with 
wretches who clung to* them, till the ruthless enemy slew them 
or forced them to let go their hold.®® 

This defeat was a death-blow to the hopes of Xerxes, and 
sealed the fate of the expedition. From the moment that he 
realised to himself the fact of the entire inability of his fleet 
to cope with that of the Greeks, Xerxes made up his mind to 
return with all haste to Asia.®^ From over-confidence ho fell 
into the opposite extreme of despair, and made no effort to re- 
trieve his ill fortune. His fleet was ordered to sail straight for 
the Hellespont, and to guard the bridges until he reached them 
with his army.^ He himself retreated hastily along the same 
road by which he had advanced, his whoje army, accompanying 
him. as far as Thessaly,^ where Mardonius was left with 260,000 
picked men,® to prevent pursuit, and to renew the attempt 
against Greece in the ensuing year. Xerxes pressed on to the 
Hellespont, losing vast numbers of his troops by famine and 
sickness on the way,^ and finally returned into Asia, not by his 


® jS)sch. Pers. 11. 417, 418. 

® Herod, viii. 89, ad lin. 
iEsch. Pen. 11. 419, 420. 

Ctes. Exc. Pers. § 26, Diodorus 
says “above 200 ” (xi. 19, § 3.) 

** Herod, viii. 87. 

« Pm. 11. 426-428. 

•* Herod, viii. 97. 

* Ibid, ck 107. 

* Ibid. ch. 113. 

* nX^os (KKfwrop ffTparoO, iEsch. 


Pm. 1. 799. Herodotus tells us that 
Mardonius selected the entire contin- 
gents of the Persiftis, Medes, Sacee, 
Bactrians, and Indians, while from the 
remainder of the troopf he chose out 
certain individuals. 

* Herod, viii. 115. .ZBschylus adds 
to this that there was a great disaster at 
the passage of the Strymon, which the 
army attempted to cross upon the newly 
formed ice. (Pm. 11. 498-609.) 
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magnijSce»t.,bridge, which a storm had destroyed, but on board 
^ vessel, which, according to some, narrowly escaped shipwreck 
during the passage.® ‘ Even in Asia disaster pursued him. 
Beti^een Abydos and Sardis, his army suffered almost as much 
from over-indulgence as it had previously suffered from want;® 
and of the mighty host which had gone forth from the Lydian 
capital in the spring not very many thousands can have re- 
*en{ered it in the autumn. 

Still, however, there was a possibility that the success, which 
his own arms had failed to achieve, might reward the exertions 
of his lieutenants. Mardonius had expressed himself confident 
that wdth 300,000 picked soldiers he could overpower all resist- 
ance,^ and make Greece a satrapy of Perrfa. Xerxes had raised 
his forces to that amount by sending Artabazus back from 
Sestos at the head of a corps (Tarm^e numbering 40,000 men.® 
The whole army of 300,000 wintered in Thessaly and Mar- 
donius, when spring came, having vainly endeavoured to detach 
the Athenians from the Grecian ranks,^® marched through Bceotia 
into Attica, and occupied Athens for the second time.^^ Hence 
he proceeded to menace the Peloponnese, where he formed an 
alliance with the Argives, who promised him that they would 
openly embrace the Persian cause.^* At the same time the 
Athenians, finding that Sparta took no steps to help tliem, 
began to waver in their resistance, and to contemplate accepting 
the terms which Marcionius was still willing to grant them.^® 
The fate of Greece trembled in the balance, and apparently 
was determined by the accident of a death and a succession, 
rather than by any wide-spread patriotic feeling or any settled 
course of policy. Cleombrotus, regent for the young son of 
Leonidas, died,^® and his brother Pausanias — a brave, clever. 


• For two acoountp of the return, see 
Herod. viiL 117>120. Compare Justin, 
ii. 13 ; Juvenal, x. 185. 

• Herod, viu. 1!17. 

^ Ibid. ch. 100, ad fin. 

• The 40,000 were a jwrtion of the 
troops selected by Mardonius (see note*), 
which had served as an escort to Xerxes 
ssfarastheHeUespont. (Herod, vili. 126.) 

VOL. UL 


• Ibid. ch. 129. Compare ix. 1. 

Ibid. viii. 136, 140-144. 

» Ibid. ix. 3. 

Ibid. ch. 12. 

» Ibid. ch. 11. 

“ See the remarks of Bp Thirlwall 
on the probable time of the death of 
Cleombrotus. {History of vol. ii. 
p. 328, note, and p. 330.) 

2 H 
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and ambitious man— took his place. We can scarcel}^ be wrong 
in ascribing — at least in part — ^to this circumstance the un- 
looked-for change of policy, which electrified the despondenC 
ambassadors of Athens^® almost as soon as Pausanias waa in- 
stalled in power. It was suddenly announced that Sparta would 
take .the offensive. Ten thousand hoplites and 40,000 light- 
aimed— the largest army that she ever levied — took the fiekV® 
and, joined at the isthmus by above 25,000 Peloponnesians,^^* 
and soon afterwards by almost as many Athenians and Mega- 
rians,^® proceeded to seek the foreigners, first in Attica, and 
then in the position to which they had retired,^® in Boeotia. 
On the skiHs of Cithseron,^® near Platsea, a hundred and eight 
thousand Greeks confronted more than thrice their number of 
Persians and Persian subjects ; and now at length the trial was 
to be made whether, in fair and open fight on land, Greece or 
Persia would be superior. A suspicion of what the result would 
be might have been derived from Marathon. But there the 
Persians had been taken at a disadvantage, when the cavalry, 
their most important arm, was absent.^® Here the error of 
Datis was not likely to be repeated. Mardonius had a numer- 
ous and well-armed cavalry, which he handled with no little 
skill.^^ It remained to be seen, when the general engagement 
came, whether, with both arms brought fully into play, the 
vanquished at Marathon would be the victors. 

The battle of Platea was brought dn under circumstances 
very unfavourable to the Greeks. W'ant of water and a diffi- 
culty about provisions had necessitated a night movement on 
their part.'*^® The cowardice of all the small contingents,^ and 

•* Herod, ix. 11. the strong town of Thebes close in their 

** Ibid. chs. 10 and 28. rear. 

Ibid. chs. 19 and 28. The Pelo- Herod, ix. 19. ’Eirl r^s 

ponnesian troops at Platcea, exclusive of roO KiffaipQyos. “ Ibid. ch. 80. 

the Spartans, amounted to 27,200. “ Besides his 800,000 native troops, 

** Sixteen thousand Athenians (with Mardonius had the services of perhaps 
1200 PlatEeans) and six thousand Me- 50,000 Greek auxiliaries. (Herod, ix. 
garians made up a total of 23,200. 32, sub fin.) * 

** Herod, ix. 18-16. This movement * See the author’s Herodolutf vol. iii. 

was judicious. It placed the Persians pp. 480-482. 
in a friendly country, abounding with " Herod, ix. 20-23, 39, 40, 49. 
forage, gave them a plain and gentle “ Ibid. di. 50. 

slopes on which to manoeuvre, and put » Ibid. ch. 62, The Tegeatse, who 
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the obstinacy of an individual Spartan, disconcerted the whole 
plan of' the operation, and left the Lacedaemonians and the 
Athenians at daybreak separated from each other, and deserted 
by the whole body of their allies. Mardonius attacked at once, 
and prevented the junction of the two allies, so that two distinct 
and separate engagements went on at the same time. In both 
the Greeks were victorious. The Spartans repulsed the Persian 
horse and foot, slew Mardonius, and were the first to assail the 
Persian camp. The Athenians defeated the meclizing Greeks, 
and efiected a breach in the defences of the camp, on which the 
Spartans had failed to make any impression.^*^ A terrible car- 
nage foDowed.'^® The contingent of 40,000 troops under Arta- 
bazus alone drew off* in good order.^^ The remainder were seized 
with panic, and were either slaughtered like sheep or fled in 
complete disarray. Seventy thousand Greeks not only defeated 
but destroyed the army of 300,000 barbarians, which melted 
away and disappeared, making no further stand anywhere. 
The disaster of Marathon was repeated on a larger scale, and 
without the resource of an embarkatioa Henceforth the im- 
mense superiority of Greek troops to Persian was well known 
on both sides ; and nothing but the distance from Greece of her 
vital parts, and the quarrels of the Greek states among them- 
selves, preserved for nearly a century and a half the doomed 
empire of Persia. 

The injmecliate result of the defeats of Salamis and Platea 
was a contraction of the Persian boundary towards the west. 
Though a few Persian garrisons maintained themselves for some 
years on the further side of the straits,^^ soothing thereby the 


alone remained firm, must be regarded 
as forming almost a part of the Spartan 
fwce. 


” Amompharetns. (See Herod, ix. 
53-67.) 

“ Ibid. chs. 69, 60. 

“ Ibid, chrf 61 to 70. 

" ^schyl. Pets, 11. 812-814 ; Herod, 
ix. 70. It is impossible, however, to 
believe the statement of this latter 
writer, that of the 300,000 Asiatics only 
43,000 survived the battle. Diodorus, 


who puts the slain at ** something more 
than 100,000” (xi. 32, § 5), taxes our 
credulity quite sufficiently. 

“ Herod, ix. 66. 

“ Fifty thousand Spartans, Lacedae- 
monians, and Helots, 3000 Tegeataj, and 
16,000 Athenians. Total, 69,000. 

” Byzantium till b.c. 478 (Thucyd. 
i. 94) ; E’ion till b.c. 477 (ib. i. 98) ; 
Doriscus, apparently till B.c. 450, or 
even later (Herod, vii. 106). 
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wounded vanity of the Great King, who liked to think that he 
had still a hold on Europe yet there can be no doilbt that, 
after the double flight of Xerxes and Artabazus, Macedonia, 
Pseonia, and Thrace recovered their independence. Persia lost 
her European provinces, and began the struggle to retain those 
of Asia* Terminus receded, and having once receded never 
advanced again in this quarter. The Greeks took the offensive. 
Sailing to Asia, they not only liberated from their Persian hon~ 
dage the islands which lay along the coast, but landing their 
men on the continent, attacked and defeated an army of 60,000 
Persians at Mycal^, and destroyed the remnant of the ships that 
had escaped from Salamis.’ Could they have made up their 
minds to maintain a powerful fleet permanently on the coast of 
Asia, they might at once have deprived Persia of her whole sea- 
board on the Propontis and the Egean ; but neither of the two 
great powers of Greece was prepai'ed for such a resolve. Sparta 
disliked distant expeditions ; and Athens did not as yet see hei 
way to undertaking the protection of the continental Greeks.* 
She had much to do at home, and had not yet discovered those 
weak points in her adversary’s harness, which subsequently 
enabled her to secure by treaty the freedom of the Greek cities 
upon the mainland.^ For the present, therefore, Persia only 
lost the bulk of her European possessions, and the islands of 
the Propontis and the Egeaa 

The circumstances which caused a renewal of Greek aggres- 
sions upon Asia towards the close of the reign of Xerxes are not 
very clearly narrated by the authors who speak of them. It 


** Doriscus was to the Persians under 
Xerxes and Artaxerxes what Calais was 
to. England from the time o£ Henry 
VI. to that of Mary,— the sign of past 
and the supposed means of future con- 
quest. 

* Herod, ix. 90-106 ; Thucyd, i. 89. 

^ Mr. Grote maintains {History of 
Greece^ vol. iv. p. 87, note) that Attens 
undertook this protection from the date 
of the confederacy of Delos (b.c. 477), 
and that themaritunecon^inen^o^ Greeks, 
or at least those of the Hellespont, ^Eolis, 
and Ionia, were detached from the Per- 


sian empire from that year. He meets 
the statement of Herodotus, that the 
continental cities of Ionia continued to 
be taxed in his day according to the 
taxing of Artaphemes (vi. 42) by sup- 
posing that ** rating”^ and not “pay- 
ment” is intended — a very forced ex- 
planation ; while he entity fails to 
meet the decisive statement of Thucy- 
dides (i. 138), that Themistodes was 
assigned by Artaxerxes the revenues of 
Myus and Lampsacus, two maritime 
towns, in b.c. 465. 

• See below, p. 475, 
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• appears, ^however, that after twelve years of petty operations, 
during which Eion was recovered,^ and Doriscus frequently 
attacked, but without effect/ the Athenians resolved, in B.c. 466, 
» upon a great expedition to the eastward. Collecting a fleet of 
300 vessels/ which was placed under the command of Cimon, 
the son of Miltiades, they sailed to the coast of Caria and Lycia, 
where they drove the Persian garrisons out of the Greek towns, 
and augmenting their navy by fresh contingents at every step,^ 
proceeded along the shores of Pamphylia as far as the mouth of 
the river Eurymedon, where they found a Phoenician fleet of 
340 vessels,^ and a Persian army, stationed to protect the ter- 
ritory. Engaging first the fleet they defeated it, and drove it 
ashore, after which they disembarked and gained a victory over 
the Persian army.® As many as two hundred triremes wero 
taken or destroyed.^® They then sailed on towards Cyprus, where 
they met and destroyed a squadron of eighty ships, which was 
on its way to reinforce the fleet at the Eurymedon. Above a 
hundred vessels, 20,000 captives, and a vast amount of plunder 
were the prize of this war ; which had, however, no further 
effect on the relations of the two powers.^® 

In the following year the reign of Xerxes came to an end 
abruptly. With this monarch seems to have begun those internal 
.disorders of the seraglio, which made the Court duringmore than 
a hundred! and forty years a perpetual scene of intrigues, assas- 
sinations, executions, and conspiracies. Xerxes, who appears 

* Herod, vii. 107 ; Thucyd. L 98 ; ** Plut. Vit. dm. c. 13. » 

Plut. VU, dm. c. 7. ** Diod. Sic. xi. 60, § 7 ; 62, § 1. The 

* Herod, vii. 106. number of vessela in the second passage 

* Plutarch makes the number 200 (340) is evidently an exaggeration. 

{Vii, dm. c. 12) ; but he maybe cor- ” The later Greek writers confuse 

rected from Diodorus (xi. 60, § 3), the battles of the Eurymedon (b.c. 466) 

whose account is more circumstantial. and of Cyprus (b.c. 449) in a way that 

^ Diod. Sic. xi. ISO, § 5. is truly perplexing. Plutarch makes 

* The number is variously stated : at the peace of Callias follow on the Eury- 
600 by Phano^mus (ap. Plut. Vit. dm. medon battle {VU. dm, c. 13). Dio- 
1. s. c.) ; at SoO by Ephorus (ibid.) ; dorus places half the Eurymedon battle 
and bv Diodorus (xi. 60, § 6) at 340. at Cyprus (see above note *), and ap- 

* Thucyd. i. 100 ; Plut. VU, dm. c. plies to it an inscription which must 

12, 18. Diodorus strangely places the certainly have referred- to the later 
sea fight at Cyprus. victory (xi. 62, § 8. OtBe yb.p KiJirpy 

Thucyd. I. s. 0 . Plutarch says 200 iroXXodf Thu- 

were taken, and many others destroyed, cydides and probability are our best 
(VU. dm. e. 12.) guides* 
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to have had only one wife, Amestris,^* the daughter (or grand-^ 
daughter) of the conspirator, Otanes,^® permitted himself the 
free indulgence of illicit passion among the princesses of the 
Court, the wives of his own near relatives. The most horrible • 
results followed. Amestris vented her jealous spite on those 
whom she regarded as guilty of stealing from her the affectioijs 
of her huwsband ; and to prevent her barbarities from producing 
rebellion, it was necessary to execute the persons whom she had 
provoked, albeit they were near relations of the monarch.^® The 
taint of incontinence spread among the members of the royal 
lamily ; and a daughter of the king, who was married to one of 
the most powerful noblfes, became notorious for her excesses.^^ 
Eunuclis rose into power, and fomented the evils which pre- 
vailed.^® The king made himself bitter enemies among those 
whoso position was close to his person. At last, Artabanus, 
chief of the guard,^® a courtier of high rank, and Aspamitres, a 
eunuch, who held the office of chamberlain,^® conspired against 
their master, and murdered him in his sleeping apartment, after 
he had reigned twenty years.^^ 

The character of Xerxes falls below that of any preceding 
monarch. Excepting that he was not wholly devoid of a certain 
magnanimity, which made him listen patiently to those who 
opposed his views or gave him unpalatable advice, and which 
prevented him from exacting vengeance on some occasions,^® 
he had scarcely a trait whereon the mind can rest with any 
satisfaction. Weak and easily led,^^ puerile in his gusts of 
passion and his complete abandonment of himself to them'-*® — 


Herod, ix. 109. “AfiTiarpis ^ 

yvpii'i. Cte8. Exc. l*ers, § 20. 

HerodotuB, makes her the daughter 
of Otanes (vii. 61), Ctesias, of Onophas 
(Anaphes), the son of Otanes (Exc, Pera. 
§ 20 ). 

See the story (told with fall details 
by Herodotus, ix. 108-113), which ends 
with the death of Masistes, Xerxes* bro- 
ther, and a number of his sons, Xerxes’ 
nephews. 

Amytis, wife of Megabyzus, the 
grandson of Megabyzusthe Conspirator 
(Ctes. Exc, Pira, § 28). 

On the power of the eunuchs under 


Xerxes, see Herod, viii. 104, 105; Ctes. 
Exc, Pera. §§ 20, 27, 29. 

Diod. Sic. xi. 69, § 1 ; Plut. Vit. 
Thmiat, c. 27. According to Diodorus, 
Artabanus was a iTyrmnuin. (See above, 
p. 242, note \) 

KaraKoifUffT^t. Diod, Sic. I. s. c. 
(Compare above, p. 214 ttote “.) 

” Ctes. Exc, Pera. § 29 ; Diod. Sic. 
xi. 69, § 2. 

® Herod, vii. 106, 237 ; viii. 69. 

® Ibid. vii. 136. 

** Ibid. vii. 5-7, 12, 18 ; ix. 109. 

® Ibid. viL 36, 46, 212, 238 ; viii. 
90. 
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selfish, fickle, boastful, cruel, superstitious, licentious — lie ex- 
hibits to us the Oriental despot in the most contemptible of all 
his aspects — that wherein the moral and the intellectual qualities 
♦are equally in defect, and the career is one unvarying course of 
vice and folly. From Xerxes we have to date at once the 
decline of the Empire in respect of territorial greatness and 
military strength, and likewise its deterioration in regard to 
administrative vigour and national spirit. With him commenced 
the corruption of the Court — the fatal evil, which almost uni- 
versally weakens and destroys Oriental dynasties. His expe- 
dition against Greece exhausted and depopulated the Empire ; 
and though, by abstaining from further military enterprises, ho 
did what lay in his power to recruit its strength, still the losses 
which his expedition caused were certainly not repaired in his 
lifetime. 

As a builder, Xerxes showed something of the same grandeur 
of conception which is observable in his great military enter- 
prise and in the works by which it was accompanied.^® His 
Propyleea, and the sculptured staircase in front of the Chehl 
Minar, which is undoubtedly his work,^’ are among the most 
magnificent erections upon the Persepolitan platform; and are 
quite sufficient to place him in the foremost rank of Oriental 
^ builders. If ,we were to ascribe ihe Chehl Minar itself to him, 
we should have to give him the palm above all other kings of 
Persia ; but on the whole it is most probable that that edifice 
and its duplicate at Susa were conceived, and in the main, con- 
structed, by Darius.^ , 

Xerxes left behind him three sons — Darius, Hystaspes, and 
Artaxerxes — and two daughters, Amytis and Rhodogune.^ 
Hystaspes was satrap of Bactria,^ and at the time of their 


« See above, pp. 447-461. 

^ Both th% propyliBa and the stair- 
case bear inscriptions of Xerxes (Supra, 
pp. 281 and 296.) 

“ The inscription of Artaxerxes Mne- 
jnon expressly ascribes the erection of 
the Susian palace to Darius (supra, p. 
428) : and the exact resemblance of the 
chief building there to the Chehl Minar 


at Fersepolis makes it almost certain 
that they are both of the same date. 

* Ctes. £xc. Pera. § 20. Compare 
Diod. Sic. xi. 69, § 2, who, however, 
makes Hystaspes the yoimgesfc of the 
three sons. Justin knows of two sons 
only, Darius and Artaxerxes (iii. 1). 

* Diod. Sic, 1. 8. c. 
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father’s death, only Darius and Artaxerxes were at* tke Court. 
Fearing the eldest son most, Artabanus persuaded Artaxerxes^ 
that the assassination of Xerxes was the act of his brother, 
whereupon Artaxerxes caused him to be put to death,® and 
himself ascended the throne (b.c. 465). 

Troubles, as usual, accompanied this irregular accession. 
Artabanus, not content with exercising an influence under 
Artaxerxes such as has caused some authors to speak of him as 
king,^ aimed at removing the young prince® and making himself 
actual monarch. But hi's designs being betrayed to Artaxerxes 
by Megabyzus, and at the same time his former crimes coming 
to light, he was killed, together with his tool Aspamitres,® seven 
months after the murder of Xerxes, The sons of Artabanus 
sought to avenge his death, but were defeated by Megabyzus 
in an engagement, wherein they lost their lives.'^ 

Meanwhile, in Bactria, Ilystaspes,® who had a rightful claim 
to the throne, raised the standard of revolt. Artaxerxes 
marched against him in person, and engaged him in two battles, 
the first of which was indecisive, while in the second the 
Bactrians suffered defeat, chiefly (according to Ctesias) because 
the wind blew violently in their faces. .So signal was the 
victory, that Bactria at once submitted. Hystaspes’ fate is 
uncertain. 

Not long after the reduction of Bactria, Egypt suddenly 
threw off the Persian yoke (B.c. 460).® Inarus, a king of the 
wild African tribes who bordered the Nile valley on the west, 
but himself perhaps a descendant of the old monarchs of 


• CJtes. Exe, Pers. § 29 j Died. Sic. 
xi. 69, §§ 3-6. 

• EuBcb. Chron. Can, ii. p. 338 ; Syn- 
cell. p. 162, C. 

^ According to Diodorus he assaulted 
Artaxerxes with a drawn sword, and 
actually wounded him (xi. 69, § 6). 

• Ctes. Exc. Pers, § 80. This writer, 
small as is his claim to either honesty 
or critical acumen, becomes henceforth 
our best authority. He is apprgaching 
now to times contemporary with his 
own, and is freed from the tem^tion 
to contradict Herodotus and Thucy* 


dides. ^ Ibid. 1. s. c. 

^ Ctesias perversely calls the satrap 
of Bactria “ another Artapanus” (§ 81). 
But we can scarcely be wrong in con- 
necting the Bactrian revolt with the 
fact related by Diodofus, that Hystas- 
pes held the Bactrian satrapy. (Diod. 
Sic. xi. 69, g 2.) a 

• Diodorus connects the revolt of 
Egypt with the disturbances consequent 
on death d£ Darius (xi. 71, § 8) : 
but it did not break out till five years 
later. 
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Egypt,” ied tlie insurrection, and, in conjunction with an 
Egyptian, named AmyrtaBus,^ attacked the Persian troops 
stationed in the country, who were commanded by Achsemenes, 
the satrap.” A battle was fought near Papremis in the Delta,” 
wherein the Persians were defeated, and Achsemenes fell by the 
hand of Inarus himself.” The Egyptmns generally now joined 
*in*the revolt ; and the remnant of the Persian army was shut 
up in Memphis. Inarus had asked the aid of Athens ; and an 
Athenian fleet of 200 sail was sent to bis assistance. This fleet 
sailed up the Nile, defeated a Persian squadron,” and took part 
in the capture of Memphis and the siege of its citadel ” (White- 
Castle). When the Persian king first Jleamt what had hap- 
pened, he endeavoured to rid himself of his Athenian enemies 
by inducing the Spartans to invade their country;” but, 
failing in this attempt, he had recourse to arms, and, levying a 
vast host,” which he placed under the command of Megabyzus, 
sent that officer to recover the revolted province. Megabyzus 
marched upon Memphis, defeated the Egyptians and their 
allies in a great battle,” relieved the citadel of Memphis from 
its siege, and recovered the rest of the town. The Athenians 
fled to the tract ealled Prosfipitis,” which was a portion 
of the Delta, completely surrounded by two branch streams of 
the Nile.*^ Here they were besieged for eighteen months, till 
Megabyzus contrived 'to turn the water from one of the two 
streams, whereby the Athenian ships were stranded, and the 


*** InaniB was the son of a Pmmatik 
(Thucyd. i. 104). 

Ctesias does not name AmyrtaBus, 
but prolj^ably intends him by the ** Egyp- 
tian who prepared the revolt in conjunc- 
tion with Inarus ” i^lvipov Aipiiov dvdpbs 
Kal Mpw klymrlov r^v dird^roffty /*€- 
Xen/prai'ToSf § 82). - 

Herod, vii. 7. Ctesias (1. s. c. ) makes 
Artaxerxes send Achsemenes (whom he 
calls Acheemenftles) to put down the 
revolt ; but I gather from Herodotus 
that he was resident satrap of Egypt 
when the revolt commenced* Diodorus 
(xL 74) follows Ctesias. 

Herod, iii. 12. ad fin. 

Ctes. Exe» Pm, § 32, 


Ibid. Compare Thuycd. i. 104. TjO 
irora/uoO KparodPTes. 

Thucyd. 1. s. c ; Diod, Sic. xi. 74, 
§ 4. 

” Thucyd. i. 109 ; Diod. Sic. xi. 74, 

§ 5 * 

Ctesias estimates the army of Me- 
gabyzus at 500,000 men — 300,000 of 
whom he found in Eg 3 rpt on his arrival, 
w'hile 200,000 accompanied him into the 
countiy (§ 38). Diodorus makes the 
force which Megabyzus took with him 
exceed 300,000 (xi. 75, § 1). He also 
gives him 300 triremes (§ 2). 

Herod. iiL 160 ; ' ifiiucyd. I 109, 

" Thucyd. 1. s. c. 

» Herod, ii. 41, 
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Persian troops were able to march across the river-bed, and 
overwhelm the Athenians with their numbcrs.^^ A few only 
escaped to Cyr^ne.^^ The entire fleet fell into the enemy’s 
hands ; and a reinforcement of fifty more ships, arriving soon 
after the defeat, was attacked unawares after it had entered 
the river, and lost more than half its number.^ Inarus was 
betrayed by some of his own men,^^ and being carried prisoiler * 
to Persia, sufiered death by crucifixion. Amyrtmus fled to the 
fens,^® where for a while he maintained his independence.^^ 
Egypt, however, was with this exception recovered to the 
Empire (b.c. 455) ; and Athens was taught that she could not 
always invade the dominions of the Great King with impunity. 

Six years after this, the Athenians resolved on another effort. 
A fleet of 200 ships was equipped and placed under the command 
of the victor of the Eurymedon, Cimon,^* with orders to proceed 
into the Eastern Mediterranean, and seek to recover the laurels 
lost in Egypt. Cimon sailed to Cyprus, where he received a 
communication from Amyrtmus, which induced him to dispatch 
sixty ships to Egypt, while with the remaining one hundred and 
forty he commenced the siege of Citium. Here he died, either 
of disease or from the effects of a wound ; and his armament, 
pressed for provisions, was forced soon afterwards to raise the 
siege, and address itself to some other enterprise. Sailing past 
Salamis, it found there a Cilician and ^Phoenician, fleet, con- 
sisting of 300 vessels,^® which it immediately attacked and 
defeated, notwithstanding the disparity of number. Besides 
the ships which were sunk, a hundred triremes were taken ; 
and the sailors then landed and gained a victory over a Persian 
army upon the shore.’*^ Artaxerxes, upon this, fearing lest he 

® Thucyd. i. 109 ; Diod. Sic. xi. 77, 

§ 2 . 

« Thucyd. i. 110. « Ibid. 

^ IIpodoiTi^i Xiy0^ets. Thucyd. 1. s. c. 

It is difficult to reconcile 'with this the 
statement of Ctesias, that Inarus sur- 
rendered upon terms to Megabyzus ; but 
perhaps, had we a full account of the 
facts, we should find that they embraced 
both incidents. 

Herod, ii 140 ; Thucyd. L s. o. 


xnuoya. i. iiia. 

* Ibid. 1. 8. c.; Died. Sic. zii. 8, § 1 ; 
Plut. Vit. dm. c. 18. 

® Plut. Vit. dm. c. 19. 

Diod. Sic. xii. 3, § 2. 

“ Ibid. § 8. Compare the inscription 
on the spoils (Diod. Sic. , xi. 62, § 8), 
which must certainly have been those 
from this battle, 

“ Thucyd. i. 112 ; Diod. Sic, xiL 3, 

§ 4 . 
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sl^ould los8 Cyprus altogether, and thinking that, if Athens 
became mistress of this important island, she would always be 
fomeftting insurrection in Egypt, made overtures for peace to 
tlie generals who were now in command. His propositions 
were favourably received. Peace was made on the following 
• terms: — Athens agreed to relinquish Cyprus, and recall her 
squadron from Egypt; while the king consented to grant 
freedom to all the Greek cities on the Asiatic continent, and 
not to menace them either by land or water. The sea was di- 
vided between the two powers. Persian ships of war were not 
to sail to the west of Phaselis in the Levant, or of the Cyanean 
islands in the Euxine ; and Greek war-ships, we may assume, 
were not to show themselves east of those limits.' On these 
conditions there was to be peace and amity between the Greeks 
and the Persians, and neither nation was to undertake any 
expeditions against the territories of the other. Thus terminated 
the first period of hostility between Greece and Persia, a period 
of exactly half a century, commencing B.c. 499 and ending 
B.c. 449, in the seventeenth year of Artaxerxes. 

It was probably not many years after the conclusion of this 
peace that a rebellion broke out in Syria. Megabyzus, the 
satrap of that important province, offended at the execution of 
Inarus, in violation of the promise which he had himself made 
to him, raised a revolt against his sovereign, defeated repeatedly 
the armies sent to reduce him to obedience, and finally treated 
with Artaxerxes as to the terms on which he would consent to 
be reconciled.* Thus was set an example, if not of successful 
insurrection, yet at any rate of the possibility of rebelling with 
impunity — an example which could not fail to have a mis- 
chievous effect on the future relations of the monarch with his 
satraps. It wquld have been better for the Empire had Mega- 
byzus suffered the fate of Oroetes,® instead of living to a good 

> See the arguments of Mr. Grote on Dahlmann (Ueher dm Kimonischen Fne^ 
the reality of the ** Peace of Calliaa” (fen), Manso (Sparta, vol. iii p. 471), 
(History of Greece, vol. iv. pp. 85-90), and others, 
which has been impumed by Thirlwall * Ctes. Exc» Pere. §§ 37-39. 

(HUUyry of Greece, vol iii. pp. 37, 38), • See above, p. 415. 
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old age in high favour with the monarch whose po^er he hgd 
weakened and defied.^ 

Artaxerxes survived the "Peace of Callias” twenty-four 
years. His relations with the Greeks continued friendly till his 
demise, though, on the occasion of the revolt of Samos (b.c. 
440), Pissuthnes, satrap of Sardis, seems to have transgressed 
the terms of the treaty, and to have nearly brought aboiit 
renewal of hostilities.® It was probably in retaliation for the 
aid given to the revolted Samians, that the Athenians, late in 
the reign of Artaxerxes, made an expedition against Caunus,® 
which might have had important consequences, if the Caunians 
had not been firm in their allegiance. A revolt of Lycia and 
Caria under Zopyrus, the son of Megabyzus, assisted by the 
Greeks, might have proved even more difficult to subdue than 
the rebellion of Syria under his father. Persia, however, escaped 
this danger ; and Artaxerxes, no doubt, saw with pleasure a 
few years later the Greeks turn their arms against each other — 
Athens, his great enemy, being forced into a contest for exist- 
ence with the Peloponnesian confederacy under Sparta. 

The character of Artaxerxes, though it receives the approval 
of Plutaich and Diodorus,^ must be pronounced on the whole 
poor and contemptible. His ready belief of the charge brought 
by Artabanus against his brother, Darius, admits perhaps of 
excuse, owing to his extreme youth;®* but his surrender of 
Inarus to Amestris on account of her importunity,' his readi- 
ness to condone the revolt of Megabyzus, and his subjection 
i^oughout almost the whole of his life to the evil influence 
of Amytis, his sister, and Amestris, his mother — both persons of 
ill-regulated lives — are indications of weakness and folly quite 
unpardonable in a monarch. That he was mild in tempera- 


* Ctes. Exe, Pen. § 41. 

» Thucyd. i. 116, 116. If the Pheem- 
oian fleet had come to the aid of the 
Samiane, a rupture between Atheius and 
Persia must of necessity have taken 
place. It seems, however, that the fleet 
never made its appearance. 

*Ctes. Exe. Pm. §43. Compsxe 


Herod, iii. 160. 

'Plut. VU. Artax. 1; Diod. Sic. 
«. 71,§§1, 2. 

” Justin says that he was qwUe a hey, 
“ puer admodum” (iii, 1). 

• Ctes, Exe. Pen. § 86. 

Ibid. §§ 28 and 42. 
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ment, and kind and good-natured, is probable.^^ But he 
had no othSr quality that deserves the slightest commendation. 
In the whole course of his long reign he seems never once to 
have •adventured himself in the field against an enemy. He 
made not a single attempt at conquest in any direction. We 
have no evidence that he patronised either literature or the 
arts.^2 His peace with Athens was necessary perhaps, but dis- 
^aceful to Persia. The disorders of the Court increased under 
his reign, from the license (especially) which he allowed the 
Queen-Mother, who sported with the lives of his subjects.^® 
The decay of the Empire received a fatal impulse from the 
impunity which he permitted to Megabyzus. 

Like his father, Artaxerxes appears to have had but one 
legitimate wife. This was a certain Damaspia, of whom nothing 
is known, except that she died on the same day as her husband, 
and was the mother of his only legitimate son, Xerxes.^® 
Seventeen ether sons, who survived him, were the issue of 
various concubines, chiefly —it would appear — Babylonians.^® 
Xerxes II. succeeded to the throne on the death of his father 
(B.C. 425), but reigned forty-five days only, being murdered 
after a festival, in which he had indulged too freely, by his 
half-brother, Secydian’us or Sogdianus.^^ Secydianus enjoyed 
the sovereignty for little more than half a year,^® when he 
was in his turn put to death by another brother, Ochus,^ who 
>n ascending the throne took the name of Darius, and became 
Icnown to the Greeks as Darius Nothus. 

Darius Nothus had in his father’s lifetime been made satrap 
of Hyrcania,^® and had married his aunt, Parysatis, a daughter ' 

“ See e> v»ecially his behaviour to Ne- Ctes. Etcc, Pers. § 44, 

hemiah, who was his cupbearer (Nehem. Ibid. 1. s. c. 

ii. 2-S). Compare Em vii. 11-26. ” Ibid. § 46. Secydianus is the form 

The ouly Persian building with used by Ctesias. Diodorus gives Sog- 
which we can at all (^nnect this Arta- dianus (zii. 71). So also Manetho (ap. 
xerxes (Longim^us) is the palace at Euseb. Chron, Can. i. 21). 

Susa, which he is said in an inscription Six months and ^teen days. (Ctes. 

(if the pas^o is* rightly rendered) to Exc, Pera, § 48, ad fin.) 
have “repaii^.” (Loftus, Chaldceaand Ibid. § 49. Ochus was mentioned 

/Suiiana, p. 872.) under the name of Darius Ochus by 

Herod, vii. 114 ; Ctes. Exc, Pm. Manetho, (Clem. Alex. Cohort, ad dent, 
§§ 86, 42, and 48. § 5.) 

“ Supra, p. 470. “ Ctes. Exe, Pm. g 44. 
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of Xerxes.^^ He had already two children at his apcession, — a 
daughter, Amestris, and a son, Arsaces, who succe^ed him^as 
Artaxerxes. His reign, which lasted nineteen years, was a 
constant scene of insurrections and revolts, some of which were 
of great importance, since they had permanent and very dis^- 
trous consequences. The earliest of all was raised by his full- 
brother, Arsites, who rebelled in conjunction with a son of 
Megabyzus, and, obtaining the support of a number of Gl*eek 
mercenaries, gained two victories over the forces dispatched 
against him by the king. At last, however, the fortune of war 
changed. Persian gold was used to corrupt the mercenaries ; 
and the rebels, being thus reduced to extremities, were forced 
to capitulate, yielding themselves on the condition that their 
lives should be spared. Parysatis induced her husband to dis- 
regard the pledges given and execute both Arsites and his 
fellow-conspirator^^ — ^thus proclaiming to the world that, unless 
by the employment of perfidy, the Empire was incapable of 
dealing with those who rebelled against its authority. 

The revolt of Pissuthnes, satrap of Lydia, was the next 
important outbreak. Its exact date is uncertain ; but it seems 
not to have very long preceded the Athenian disasters in 
Sicily.' Pissuthnes, who had held his satrapy for more than 
twenty years,® was the son of a Hystaspes, and probably a 
member of the royal family.® His wealth — the accumulations 
of so long a term of office — enabled him to hire the services of 
a body of Greek mercenaries, who were commanded by an 
Athenian, called Lycon. On these troops he placed his chief 
•dependence ; but they failed him in the hour of need. Tissa- 
phernes, the Persian general sent against him, bribed Lycon 
and his men, who thereupon quitted Pissuthnes and made 
common cause with his adversaries. The unfortunate satrap 


** Ibid. Compare Plut. Vit, Artax. 
c. 1. 

« Ctes. £xc. Pm. §§ 60 and 61. 

^ Tissaphemes first spears as satrap 
of Lydia, in b.o. 418 (Thucyd. viii. 6). 
That Pissuthnes had not very long been 
removed may be conjectured from the 


position occupied by his son Amorges 
(ibid.). » ® 

^ He was satrap before b.o. 440. 
Thucyd. i. 116.) 

• The royal names are rarely, if ever, 
home by persons not belonging to the 
reigning family. 
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could no longer resist, and therefore surrendered upon terms, 
and accoAipanied Tissaphemes to the Court. Darius, accus- 
tomed now to disregard the pledged word of his officers, 
executed him forthwith, and made over his satrapy to Tissa- 
phemes, as a reward for his zeal Lycon, the Athenian traitor, 
received likewise a handsome return for his services, the 
revenues of several towns and districts being assigned him by 
the Great King.^ 

The rebellion, however, was not wholly crushed by the 
destruction of its author. Amorges, a bastard son of Pis- 
suthnes, continued to maintain himself in Caria, where he was 
master of the strong city of lasus, on the north coast of the 
Sinus lasicus, and set the power of Tissaphemes at defiance. 
Having probably inherited the wealth of his father, he hired 
a number of Peloponnesian mercenaries, and succeeded in 
maintaining himself as an independent monarch for some 
years.® 

Such was the condition of things in Asia Minor, when in- 
telligence arrived of the fearful disasters which had befallen 
the Athenians in Sicily — disasters without a parallel since 
those of Salamis — sudden, unexpected, overwhelming. The 
news, flying through Asia, awoke everywhere a belief that the 
power of Athens was broken, and that her hostility need no 
longer be dreaded. The Persian monarch considered that 
under the altered cii^cumstances it would be safe to treat the 

9 

Peace of Callias as a dead letter, and sent down orders to 
the satraps of Lydia and Bithynia that they were once more 
to demand and collect the tribute of the Greek cities within 
their provinces. The satraps began to speculate on the advan- 
tages which they might derive from alliance with the enemies 
of Athens, and looked anxiously to see a Peloponnesian fleet 
appear off the coast of Asia. Tissaphemes and Phamabazus 
vied with eac& other in the tempting offers which they made 
to Sparta ; % and it was not long before a formal treaty was 

* Ctea. Exc, Pers, § 62. 

• Thucyd. viii. 6, 19, and 28. He was captured by Tissaphemes and the Pelo- 

ponnesian Greeks in B.o. 412. * See Thucyd. viiL 6, 6. 
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concluded between that state and Persia, by which the two 
powers bound themselves to cany on war conjoint^ againsj^ 
Athens.^ 

Thus the contest between Persia and her rival entered a{ft>n a 
new phase. Henceforth until the liberties of Greece were lost*, 
the Great King could always count on having for his ally one 
of the principal Grecian powers. His gold was found to possess 
attractions which the Greeks were quite unable to resist. At ‘ 
one time Sparta, at another Athens, at another Thebes yielded 
to the subtle influence; Greek generals commanded the 
Persian armies; Greek captains manoeuvred the Persian fleets ; 
the very rank and flle of the standing army came to be almost 
as much Greek as Persian.^ Acting on the maxim, Divide et 
impera, Persia prolonged for eighty years her tottering Empire, 
by the skilful use which she made of the mutual jealousies and 
divisions of the Hellenic states. 

It scarcely belongs to the history of Persia to trace in detail 
the fortunes of the contending powers during the latter portion 
of the Peloponnesian war. We need only observe that the real 
policy of the Court of Susa, well understood, and, on the whole, 
tolerably well carried out by the satraps, was to preserve the 
balance of power between Athens and Sparta, to allow neither 
to obtain too decided a preponderance, to help each in turn, 
and encourage each to waste the other’s strength, but to draw 
back whenever the moment came for striking a decisive blow 
against either side. This policy, skilfully pursued by Tissa- 
phemes (who had a genius for intrigue and did not require an 
Aksibiades to give him lessons in state-craft),’ more clumsily 
by Pharnabazus,*® whose character was comparatively sincere 
and straightforward, prevailed until the younger Cyrus mndn 
his appearance upon the scene, when a disturbing force <»awa 
into play which had disastrous efiects both on t^e fortunes of 


^ Thucyd viu. 18. The subeequent 
treaties (ibid. chs. 87 and 58) yery 
slightlymodified the ori^;hial agreement. 

* See especially Arxian, Alex* 
]« 14. 

* Compare some good remarks of 


Mr. Qrote {ffUtoru of Oieece, voL v. p. 
857). 

Phamabaztis had begun to trim 
the scales and incline towards Athens 
before the appearance of Cyrus, (Xen, 
EOm* I 8, §§ 8-18). 
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Greece amd#on those of Persia. The younger Cyrus had 
personal views of self-aggrandisement which conflicted with the 
true interests of his nation, and was so bent on paving the way 
for fiis own ascent to sovereign power that he did not greatly 
45are whether he injured his country or no.^^ As the accom- 
plishment of his designs depended mainly on his obtaining a 
powerful land-force, he regarded a Spartan as preferable to an 
Athenian alliance ; and, having once made his choice, he lent 
his ally such efiectual aid that in two years from the time of 
his coming down to the coast the war was terminated Persian 
gold manned and partly built^ the fleet which conquered at 
JSJgos-Potami ; perhaps it contributed in a still more decisive 
manner to the victory.^® C 3 rrus, by placing his stores at the 
entire command of Lysander,^^ deserved and acquired the 
cordial good-will of Sparta and the Peloponnesians generally^ 
an advantage of which we shall And him in the sequel making 
good use 

The gain to Persia from the dominion which she had re- 
acquired over the Greeks of Asia was more than counter- 
balanced by a loss of territory in another quarter, which seems 
to have occurred during the reign of Darius Nothus, though in 
what exact year is doubtful. The revolt of Egypt is placed by 
Heeren and Clinton in B.c. by Eusebius^^ in B.c. 411, 

by Manetho^ in the Jast year of Darius Nothus, or B.c. 405. 
The earlier’ dates depend on the view that the Amyrtaeus of 
Manetho's twenty-eighth dynasty was the leader of the rebellion, 
and had a reign of six years at this period — a view which is 
perhaps unsound.^ Manetho probably represented NepheriteS 


” See Thirlwall, HUtory of Oreece^ 
Tol. IT. p. 106. Mr. Grote, on the con- 
trary, regards Oyrus as free at this time 
from personal views, and as honestly 
bent on ruining Athens, because she was 
the great enemy of Persia. (History of 
Oreectt vol, v. p<*472.) 

« Xen. Hea. ii. 1, §§ 10-12. 

The suspicion thatsomeof the Athe- 
nian generals at i£gOs-Potami wese 
bribed by Lysander to betray thw trust 
(Grote, vol. v. p. <646) can neither be 
proved nor refuted. I myself incline to 

VOL. III. 


believe in their guilt. 

Xen. HM, i 6, § 3 ; il 1, § 14. 

** Infra, p. 488. 

Heeren, Mmud of Ancie/nit History ^ 
ii § 88, p. 106, E. T. ; Clinton, Fasti 
Hellenicif vul. ii p. 87. 

Euseb. Chron, Can. ii. p. 842. 

Ap. Euseb. Chron. Can, i. 20, p. 
106. By assigning to Darius Nothus, 
as Iring of Egypt, the full term of 19 
years, Manetho fixes the revolt to b.o. 
.406. 

‘ The six years* reign of AmyrUcus, 
2 1 
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(Ntfaorot) as the leader ; and it is quite clear that he placed 
the re-establishment of the old throne of the Pharaohs in th» 
year that Darius Nothus died. As his authority is the best 
that we can obtain upon this obscure point, we may regarcfthe 
last days of the Persian monarch as clouded by news of a* 
rebellion, which had been perhaps for some time contemplated,^ 
but which did not break out until he was known to be in a 

a 

moribund condition. 

A few years earlier, ac. 408 or 409, the Modes had made an 
unsuccessful attempt to recover their independence.^ The cir- 
cumstances of this revolt, which is mentioned by no writer but 
Xenophon, are wholly unknown, but we may perhaps connect 
it with the rebellion at Terituchmes, a son-in-law of the king. 
The story of Terituchmes, which belongs to this period, deserves 
at any rate to be told,^ as illustrating, in a very remarkable 
way, the corruption, cruelty, and dissoluteness of. the Persian 
Court at the time to which we have now come. Terituchmes 
was the son of Idemes, a Persian noble of high rank; probably 
a descendant of the conspirator Hydames.' On the death of 
his father, he succeeded to his satrapy, as to a hereditary fief, 
and being high in favour with Darius Nothus, he received in 
marriage that monarch’s daughter, Amestris. Having, how- 
ever, after his marriage become enamoured of his own half- 
sister, Roxana, and having persuaded her to ..an incestuous 
commerce, he grew to detest his wife, and as he coDld not rid 


whidli constitutes Manetho’s 28th dy- 
lAsty^ lasted probably from B.o. 460 to 
ao. 455« or from b.o. 455 to b.o. 450 — 
b iting thus a reign contemporary with 
a portion of the 27th dynasty. It is 
Maae^o's wont thus to exhibit con- 
temporary reigns. The Old Chronicle, 
on the other hs^ which is more 
strictly dironologioal, omits the reign 
of Amyrtseus. (See the author’s Hero- 
fiotits, iL p. 842^ note 2nd edi- 
tion} ' 

* Dicdorye has a notiee of Sgypt4an 
troublea in the year 4X0 (xiii. 46,. 
$6). He has also a king Fsammeti- 
ohus in B.C. 400 (xir. 85, § 8), a d»> 
seendent d the old PtamatOu, who is 


unknown to Manetho. It may be con- 
jectured that the rebellion of Egypt 
was now, as usual, accompanied by dis- 
integiation, and that different Kings 
reigned in different parts of the oountiy. 

* Xen. Hdl, i 2. § 19. 

* The authority for the story is Ote- 
Bias {£xe, Per$, $§ 52-57)» who was at 
the Persian court wtthin a iew years of 
the occurrences. 

* Idemes is the form which Ctesias 
uses instead of the Hyoames of Hero- 
dotuit (Sea Xse. Pern S 14.) Persian 
nam es wm apt to be heredibary ; and 
wa know that the Qresit EydasM hid 
ft son^ Hy dames. (Berod. m. 88.) 

t‘ . 
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himself her without making an enemy of the king, he entered 

Into a conspiracy with 300 others, and planned to raise a 
rebiBllioa The bond of a common crime, cruel and! rcYolting 
in its character, was to secure the fidelity of the rebels one to 
another. Amestris was to be placed in a sack, and each con- 
spirator in turn was to plunge his sword into her body. It is 
not clear whether this intended murder was executed cnr no. 
Hoping to prevent it, Darius commissioned a certain H^astes, 
who was in the service of Teritnchmes, to save his dtaughter by 
any means that might be necessary ; and Udiastes, ejecting 
a band, set upon Terituchmes and slew him after a strenuous 
resistance.* After this, his mother, brothers, and sisters were 
apprehended by the order of Par3r8atis, the queen, who caused 
Roxana to be hewn in pieces, and the other unfortunates to be 
buried alive. It was with great difficulty that Arsaees, the 
heir-apparent, afterwards Artaxerxes Mnemon, preserved his 
own wife, Statira, from the massacre. It happened that she was 
sister to Terituchmes, and, though wholly innocent of his offence, 
she would have been involved in the common destruction of her 
family had not her husband with tears and entreaties begged 
her life of his parents.'' The son of Terituchmes maintained 
himself for a while in his father’s government ; Imt Parysatis 
■ succeeded in having him taken off by poison.* 

The character of Darius Nothus is seen tolerably clearly in 
^e accounlb of his reign which has been here given. He was 
at once weak and wicked. Contrary to his sworn word, he mur- 
dwed his brothers, Secydianus and Arsites. He Isreke faith wi^h 
Pissuthnes. He sanctioned the wholesale execution of Teri- 
tuckmes* relatives. Under him the eunuchs of the palace rose 
to such power that one of them actually ventured to aspire to 
the BOvere%nty.* Parysatis, his wife, one of the most cruel and 
nudignant eveh of Oriental women, was in general Uu chosen 
guide and qpunisellor.'* His severities cannot^ however, in all 


^ TerituebiiMB it tasd to hoTO killed 
37 of lut aBBtilaotv witk hit owti hand. 
(OHm Pm. 1 5<c) 

Ctaitr Pm. i 3t. Obttpaio 
Phik VU. Arkm. o. 2. 


• Ibid. § 57. 

• Artajiaret. See Ctet. Bw. Pm. 
1 58. 

' /MiWro ri ywMd, 
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cases be ascribed to her influence, for he was anxiousjthat she 
should put the innocent Statira to death, and, when she refused^r 
reproached her with being foolishly lenient.^^ In his admini- 
stration of the Empire he was unsuccessful ; for, if he gained 
some tracts of Asia Minor, he lost the entire African satrapy 
Under him we trace a growing relaxation of the checks by 
which the great officers of the state were intended to have beep 
held under restraint. Satraps came to be practically uncon- 
trolled in their provinces, and the dangerous custom arose of 
allowing sons to succeed, almost as a matter of course, to the 
governments of their fathers.^^ Powers unduly large were 
lodged in the hands of a single officer, and actions, that should 
have brought down upon their perpetrators sharp and signal 
punishment, were timorously or negligently condoned by the 
supreme authority. Cunning and treachery were made the 
weapons wherewith Persia contended with her enemies. Manly 
habits were laid aside, and the nation learned to trust more and 
more to the swords of mercenaries.^* 

Shortly before the death of Darius there seems to have been 
a doubt raised as to the succession.” Parysatis, who preferred 
her second son to her first-bom, imagine^ -that her influence 
was sufficient to induce her husband to nominate Cyrus, instead 
of Arsaces, to succeed him ; and Cyrus is said to have himself 
expected to be preferred above his brother. He had the claim, 
if claim it can be called, that he was the first son bbm to his 
father after he became king;^* but his main dependence was. 
doubtless on his mother. Darius, however, proved less facile in 
his dying moments than he had been during most of his life, 
and declined to set aside the rights of the eldest son on the 

Ctes. Exc, Pm, § 56. his presenoa the forma due to royBl^. 

» Ibid. $5 58 and 67. (Xan. HeU. ii. 1, § 8.) 

** Not oidy was each satrap now, as ^ Xen. Offrop, vhc 8, § 12. 
a matter of course, made commandant Xen. Anoo. L 1, § 2 ; Ctes. Ew, 

(supra, p. 428), but satrapies were Pert. § 60 j Thucyd. vijjL 25. 
united, ^d two or three committed to Plui VU, Arktx. c. 2. # 

a single governor. (See Xen. Anab, i. This daim had been put forward 

2, § 7.) in the case of Xerxes (supra, p« 446), 

Am the execution, by CpjiM, of but rather as a pretext than as a real 
his cousins Autoboesaoes and Mitrseus, ground of prslarenoe. 
simply because they did not observe in 
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frivoloui^ pretence suggested to him. His own feelings may 
•have inclined him towards Arsaces, who resembled him far 
mgre than Cyrus did in character ; and Cyrus, moreover, had 
recently offended him, and been summoned to court, to answer 
a very serious charge.^ Arsaces, therefore, was nominated, 
and took the name of Artaxerxes^ — as one of a king who had 
reigned long, and, on the whole, prosperously. 

An incident of ill omen accompanied the commencement of 
the new reign (b.c. 405). The inauguration of the monarch was 
a religious ceremony, and took place in a temple at Pasargadse, 
the old capital, to which a peculiar sanctity was still regarded 
as attaching. Artaxerxes had proceeded to this place, and was 
about to engage in the ceremonies, when he was interrupted by 
Tissaphernes, who informed him that his life was in danger. 
Cyrus, he said, proposed to hide himself in the temple, and 
assassinate him as he changed his dress, a necessary part of 
the formalities.^ One of the ofBciating priests — a Magus, as it 
would seem^ — confirmed the charge. Cyrus was immediately 
arrested, and would have been put to death on the spot, had 
not his mother interfered, and, embracing him in her arms, 
made it impossible for the executioner to perform his task. 
With some difficulty she persuaded Artaxerxes to spare his 
brother’s life and allow him to return to his government, assur- 
ing him,® and* perhaps believing, that the charges made against 
her favourite were without foundation. 

Cyrus returned to Asia Minor with the full determination of 
attacking his brother at the earliest opportunity.^ He imiae- 
diately began the collection of a mercenary force, composed 
wholly of Greeks, on Tfhose arms he was disposed to place fai 
lAore reliance than on those of Orientals. As Tissaphernes had 
returned to the coast with him, and was closely watching all 
his proceedings, it was necessary to exercise great caution, lest 


See above, note 

^ Otea. Etx. Pm. § 57 ; Flat. 7U, 
Artax. a 2, ad fb. 

‘ Pint. Vit, Artax, c. 8 ; Xen. Anab. 

I h § 3 . 

* Pint 1. a a *Or iP wai^i Ki^pw 


TTfs ifofutofiiprit iyuyijt kKwrikrift 7 ^- 
mX SiSa^at abriy, 

if.r.X. 

* VU. Artax. c. 6. irou vvr al rtanit 
iK€tyai, 

* Xen. Ancib. i. 1, § 4. 
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his intentions should become known before he w!W| ready to 
put them into execution. He therefore had recourse to thre<! 
different devices. Having found a cause of quarrel with Tiissa- 
pbcrnes in the ambiguous terms of their respective commissions, 
he pressed it on to an actual war, which enabled him to hire' 
troops openly, as against this enemy;® and in this way he col- 
lected from 5000 to 6000 Greeks — chiefly Peloponnesians. He 
further gave secret commissions to Greek officers, whose ac- 
quaintance he had made when he was previously in these parts, 
to collect men for him, whom they were to employ in their own 
quairels until he needed their services.® From 3000 to 4000 
troops were gathered foy him by these persons. Finally, when 
he found himself nearly ready to commence his march, he dis- 
covered a new foe in the Pisidians of the Western Taurus, and 
proceeded to levy a force against them,’ which amounted to 
some thousands more. In all, he had in readiness 11,000 
heavy-armed and about 2000 light-armed Greeks® before his 
purpose became so clear that Tissaphernes could no longer 
mi.stake it, and therefore started off to carry his somewhat 
tardy intelligence to the capital* 

The aims of Cyrus were different from thoSe of ordinary rebel 
satraps ; and we must go back to the times of Darius Hystaspis 
in order to find a parallel to them. Instead of seeking to free a 
province from the Persian yoke, or to carve out for himself an 
independent sovereignty in some remote comer of the Empire, 
his intention was to dethrone his brother, and place on his own 
brows the diadem of his great namesake. It was’ necessary for 
him therefore to assume the offensive. Only by a bold advance, 
and by taking his enemy to some extent unprepared, and so at 
a disadvantage, could he hope to succeed in his audacious pro- 
ject. It is not easy to see that he could have had any consider- 
able party among the Persians,’® or any ground fol: expecting to 


» Xen. Anah. i 1, §§ 6, 7, 11. 

• Ibid. i. 1, §§ 9, 10. 

» Ibid. i. 1, § 11 ; 2, § 1 ; Ac. Hu- 
tarch mima up these Ynrious devices in 
a few words : dXXovr M 

woXXoii (€Po\<iyod¥Taf elxe. 


[VU, Arfm, a 4.) 

* Xen. Anah, i. 2, g 9. 

* Ibid. § 4 ; Plut. Vit, Artax, o. S. 
Plutarch (1. s. c.) makes him have 

a party among the Persians at home^ 
no leM than aniang those of his pro* 
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be suppojifcecl by any of the subject nations. His following must 
have been purely personal and though it may be true that 
he was of a character to win more admiration and affection 
than his brother, yet Ai’taxerxes himself was far from being 
unpopular with his subjects, whom he pleased by a familiarity 
and a good-nature to which they were little accustomed.^^ 
Oyrus knew that his principal dependence must be on himself, 
on his Greeks, and on the carelessness and dilatoriness of his 
adversary,^® who was destitute of military talent and was 
even thought to be devoid of personal bravery.^* 

Thus it was important to advance as soon as possible. Cyrus 
therefore quitted Sardis before all hig troops were collected 
(b.c. 401), and marched through Lydia and Phrygia, by the 
route formerly followed in the reverse direction by the army of 
Xerxes,^® as far as Ceteuse, where the remainder of his merce- 
naries joined him.^® With his Greek force thus raised to 13,000 
men, and with a native army not much short of 100,000,^^ he 
proceeded on through Phrygia and Lycaonia to the borders of 
Cilicia, having determined on taking the shortest route to Baby- 
lon, through the Cilician and Syrian passes, and then along the 
course of the Euphrates. At Caystrupedion he was met by 
Epyaxa, consort of Syennesis, the tributary king of Cilicia, 
who brought him a welcome supply of money and probably 
assured hyn oT the friendly disposition of he^ husband, who was 
anxious to stand well with both sides. In Lycaonia, Cyrus 
divided his forces, and sending a small body of troops under 
Menon to escort Epyaxa across the mountains and enter 
Cilicia by the more western of the two practicable passes,^ he 
proceeded himself with the bulk of bis troops to the famous 
Pylse Cilici®, where he probably knew that Syennesis would 
only make a feint of resistance. He found the pass occupied ; 
but it was evacuated the next day, on the receipt of intelli- 


vince. But it may be questioned 
whether he has any historioal grounds 
for his assertion. 

“ Xen. Anab. i. 9, §§ 7-81. 

” Pint* Vit, Artax, chs. 4 and 6. 

94 rn koX ii4\\ii<ri§ ip 


roG /SanXiuft, (Ibid. 0 . 4.) 

Ibid. 0 . 6. 

“ Herod, vii. 26, 81. 

Xen. Anab, i 2, { 9. 

Ibid. i..7, § 10. 

» Ibid, i 2, 8 12. *• Ibid. § 20. 
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gence that Menon had already entered the oounti^,*and that 
the fleet of Cyrus — composed partly of his own ships, partly of 
a squadron furnished to him by Sparta*® — had appeared, off 
the coast and threatened a landing. Cyrus thus crossed the 
most difficult and dangerous of all the passes tliat separated 
him from the heart of the Empire, without the loss of a man.*^ 

Thus far it would appear that Cyrus had to a certain extent 
masked his plans. The Greek captains must have guessed, if 
they had not actually learnt his intentions ; but to the bulk of 
the soldiery they had been hitherto absolutely unknown. It 
was only in Cilicia that the light broke in upon them, and they 
began to suspect that they were being marched into the interior 
of Asia, there to engage in a contest with the entire power of 
tlie Great King. Something of the horror which is ascribed to 
Cleomenes, when it was suggested to him a century earlier that 
he should conduct his Spartans the distance of a three months’ 
journey from the sea,^ appears to have taken possession of the 
minds of the mercenaries on their awaking to this conviction. 
They at once refused to proceed.® It was only by the most 
skilful management on the part of their captains, joined to 
a judicious liberality on the part of Cyrus, that they were 
induced to forego their intention of returning home at once, 
and so breaking up the expedition. A perception of the dif- 
ficulty of effecting a retreat, together with an indrea^ of pay, 
extorted a reluctant assent to continue the march, of which 
the real term and object were even now not distinctly avowed. 
Cyrus said he proposed to attack the army of Abrocomas, 
which he believed to be posted on the Euphrates. If he did 
not find it there, a fresh consultation might be held to consider 
any further movement.* 

^e march now proceeded rapidly. The Gates of Syria — a 
naibw pass on the east coast of the Gulf of IssuS, shut in, like 

f. 

” Xen. Sell, iii 1, § 1 ; Anab. I 2, none in his passage by theOates. (See 
§ 21 ; 4, § 2. Anab. i. 2, §§ 22 and 25.) 

” Heuon lost about a hundred men * Herod. 60. 

in crossing the Taurus by the western * Xen. Anab, I 8^ § 1. 

pass - probably the route between Kara- * Ibid. i. 8, | 20. 

mm and Kam Hissar ; but Qymp lost 
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Thermop^ii», between the mountains and the sea, and strength- 
ened moreover by fortifications — were left unguarded by Abro- 
comas;^ and the army having traversed them without loss, 
crossed the Amanus range by the pass of Beihin,‘ and in twenty- 
nine days from Tarsus reached Thapsacus on the Euphrates.' 
The forces of Artaxerxes had nowhere made their appearance — 
Abrocomas, though he had 300,000 men at his disposal,^ had 
weakly or treacherously abandoned all these strong and easily 
defensible positions ; he does not seem even to have wasted the 
country; but, having burnt the boats at Thapsacus, he was 
content to fall back upon Phoenicia,* and left the way to Babylon 
and Susa open. At Thapsacus there was, little difficulty in per- 
suading the Greeks, who had no longer the sea before their 
eyes, to continue the march ; they only stipulated for a further 
increase of pay, which was readily promised them by the 
sanguine prince,* who believed himself on the point of obtaining 
by their aid the inexhaustible treasures of the Empira The 
river, which happened to be unusually low for the time of year’,* § ® 
v/as easily forded. Cyrus entered Mesopotamia, and continued 
his march down the left bank of the Euphrates at the quickest 
rate that it was possible to move a hundred thousand Orientala^^ 
In thirty-three days he had accomplished above 600 miles,*® and 
had approached within 120 miles of Babylon without seeing 
any traces of An enemy. His only difficult’.e8 were from the 
nature of the country, which, after the Khabour is passed, 
becomes barren, excepting close along the river.** From want 


* Xen. Afuih, i. 4, § 5. 

* Ainsworth, Travela in the Track of 
the Ten Thouecmd, pp. 68-61. 

Xen. Ana 6 . i. 4, §§ Ml. The 29 
days comprised 19 days of march and 
1 0 days of rest. Stance traversed 

was somewhat more than 860 miles. 

» Ibid.L 4, § 6 . 

‘ This seemed me to follow from the 
statement of Xenophon (Ana5. I 7, 

§ 12 ), that Abrocomas arrived frm 
Phamcia dve days after the battle. 

Xen. Anab. L 4, § 13. 

This was probably the truth which 
the Thapsacenes exuberated into a 


miraculous subsidence of the water at 
the approach of Cyrus. (Xen. Ana 6 . i. 
{ 4, g 18.) July, the month in which 
> C^rus probably crossed the river, is the 
^ month when the subsidence commences, 
and when the height is consequen^y 
most variable. ' 

“ Xen. Anab, I 6 , g 9. A^Xof ffr 
KOpos ffirevitap iraaor rijp 48er. Com- 
pare above, p. 189, note **. 

” Ainsworth, Travelt in the Tratk, 
Ac., pp. 74-81. 

Ibid. pp. 76 - 81 . Compare Xen. 
AnaHh L 6 , gg 1| 6 , and 7. 
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of fodder there was a great mortality among the* baggage- 
animals ; the price of grain rose ; and the Greeks had to subsist 
almost entirely upon meat^* At last, when the Babylonian 
alluvium was reached, with its abundance of fodder and com, 
signs of the enemy began to be observed. Artaxerxes, who 
after some doubts and misgivings had finally determined to give 
his enemy battle in the plain, was already on his way from/ 
Babylon, with an army reckoned at 900,000 men,^ and had 
sent forward a body of horse, partly to reconnoitre, partly to 
destroy the crops, in order to prevent Gyms and his troops from 
benefiting by them.^" Cjnrus now advanced slowly and cau- 
tiously, at the rate of .about fourteen miles a day,^^ expecting 
each morning to fight a general engagement before evening came. 
On the third night, believing the battle to be imminent, he dis- 
tributed the commands and laid down a plan of operations.^^ 
But morning brought no appearanceof the enemy, and the whole 
day passed tranquilly. In the course of it, he came upon a wide 
and deep trench cut through the plain for a distance of above 
forty miles— a recent work, which Artaxerxes had intended as a 
barrier to stop the progress of his enemy But the trench was 
undefended and incomplete, a space of twenty feet being left 
between its termination and the Euphrates. Cyrus, having 
passed it, began to be convinced that his brother would not risk 
a battle in the plain, but would retreat to the mountains and 
make his stand at Fersepolis or Ecbatana. He therefore con- 
tinued his xnarch negligently. His men piled their arms on the 
'v^aggons or laid them across the beasts of burthen ; while he 
himself exchanged the horse which he usually rode for a chariot, 
and proceeded on his way leisurely, having about his person a 
small escort, which preserved their ranks, while all the rest of 
the troops were allowed to advance in complete disarray.^ 
Suddenly, as the army was proceeding in Ithis disorderly 


Xen. Afiab. 1 5, S. Antelope, wild 
aases, aud buatards abound in this 
country, and were obtained by hunting. 
The fuhng beggage-aniznals were pro- 
bably also eaten. 

»» m L 7, § 12 ; Plui m Ariax. 
C.7. Ctesiaam^e the number |o more 


uiau \XDia. c. lO.J 

** Xen. Aftab, i 6, § 1. 

»» Ibid. L 7, § 1. 

« Ibid. §§1-4. 

“Ibid.ll U-IS; Plut. rU. 
c. 7. 

* Xen. Anab» i 7, §} 19, aOi 
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manner {|j^A)ugh the plain, a single horseman was perceived 
advancing at full gallop from the opposite quarter, his steed all 
fleclfed with foam. As he drew near, he shouted aloud to those 
whom he met, addressing some in Greek, others in Persian, and 
Warning them that the Great King, with his whole force, was 
close at hand, and rapidly approaching in order of battle. The 
n€;ws took every on,e by surprise, and at first all was hurry and 
confusion. Tlie Greeks, however, who were on the right, rapidly 
marshalled their line, resting it upon the river ; while Cyrus put 
on his armour, mounted his horse, and arranged the ranks of 
his Asiatics.^^ Ample time was given for completing all the 
necessary dispositions; since three hours, at the least,^* must 
have elapsed from the announcement of the enemy's approach 
before he actually appeared. Then a white cloud of dust arose 
towards the verge of the horizon, below which a part of the plain 
began soon to darken ; presently gleams of light were seen to 
flash out from the dense mass which was advancing, the serried 
lines of spears came into view, and the component parts of the 
huge array grew to be discernible.^^ On the extreme left was 
a body of horsemen with white cuirasses, commanded by Tissa< 
phemes ; next camejnfantry, carrying the long wicker shield, 
or gerrhum;"^^ then a solid square of Egyptians, heavily armed, 
‘and bearing wooden shields that reached to the feet ; then the 
contingents of* many •different nations, some, on foot, some on 
horseback, Wmed with bows and other weapons."® The line 
stretched away to the east further than the Greeks, who were 
stationed on tlte right, could see, extending (as it would seem) 
more than twice the distance which was covered by the army of 
Cyrus.^ Artaxerxes was in the centre of his line,* on horseback,® 
surrounded by a mounted guard of 6000 Persians.^ In front of 
the line, towards the river, were drawn up at wide intervals a 
• ----- 

** Xfin. Ana6. i. 8, §§ 1-4. * Xen. Awth, i. 8, § 9. 

" The annouftcement was made ’ Ibid. i. 8, § 13. 

dvopdi^ or about ten or eleyen * Ibid. § 23. 

o’olodk ; but it was afternoon • Ctesias ap. Hut. YiU Artax, 0 . 11 ; 

or about two o’clock, before the enemy Dino ap. eund. c. 10. 
appeared. * Xen. Aiidb* i. 8, } 24. Compare i. 

^ Xen. ina6. i. 8, § 8. 7, § 11. 

** See above, p. 176. 
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hundred and fifty scythed chariots, which were desigjjed to carry 
terror and confusion into the ranks of the Greeks.® 

On the other side, Cyrus had upon the extreme right a 
thousand Paphlagonian cavalry with the more lightly armed 
of the Greeks;® next, the Greek heavy-armed, under Clearchutf; 
and then his Asiatics, stretching in a line to about the middle 
of his adversary’s army, his own special command being in ihew 
centre ; and his left wing being led by the satrap, Ariaeus.'^ 
With Ariaeus was posted the great mass of the cavalry ; but a 
band of six himdred, clad in complete armour, with their horses 
also partially armed,® waited on Cyrus himself, and accompanied 
him wherever he wen^. As the enemy drew near, and Cyrus 
saw how much he was outflanked upon the left, he made an 
attempt to remedy the evil by ordering Clearchus to move with 
his troops from the extreme'right to the extreme left of the line, 
where he would be opposite to Artaxerxes himself.® This, no 
doubt, would have been a hazardous movement to make in 
the face of a superior enemy ; and Clearchus, feeling this, and 
regarding the execution of the order as left to bis discretion, 
declined to move away from the river. Cyrus, who trusted 
much to the Greek general’s judgment, jdid not any furthei 
press the change,^® but prepared to fight the battle as he stood. 

The combat began upon the right. When the enemy had 
approached witliin six or seven hundred ryards, the impatience 
of the Greeks to engage could not be restrained. They sang 
the paean and started forwards at a pace which in a short time 
became a run.'^ The Persians did not await thur charge. The 
dHvers leaped from their charicrts, the line of battle behind 
them wavered, and then turned and fled without striking a 
blow. One Greek only was wounded by an arrow.^® As for 

* Xen. i. 8, §10. Cyrus had 20 ” Xen. Ana!t. i. 8, § 18, Compare 

similar chariots (ib. i. 7, § 10) ; but their the charge at MoralJhon. (Herod, vi. 
pCBltioii in the battle is not mentioned. 112.) 

* Ibid. L 8, J 6. ’ Ibid. Xen. Anab, i. 8, § 420 . Mr. Grote 

* Ibid. i. 8, §§ 6, 7« Compare above, says another was wounded by not 

p. 178. * Xen. Anab. i. 8, g 12. getting out of the way of the chariots 

^ It is dear that Cyrus saw and {ffistory of Greece^ voL vi. p. 221) ; biit 

understood that his order was not being 1 understand Xenophon to mean that, 

obeyed, and that he suffered Clearchus though in great pem, the man escaped 
to have his own way. unharmed rovroy s-a^eis Hmov), 
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the scyth6^* chariots, they damaged their own side more than 
the Greeks ; for the frightened horses, in many cases, carried 
the vehicles into the thick of the fugitives, while the Greeks 
opened their ranks and gave passage to such as charged in 
An opposite direction.^* Moderating their pace so as to 
preserve their tactical arrangement^ but still advancing with 
.great rapidity, the Greeks pressed on the flying enemy, and 
pursued him a distance of two or three miles,^® never giving 
a thought to Cyrus, who, they supposed, would conquer those 
opposed to him with as much ease as themselves. 

But the prince meanwhile was in difliculties. Finding 
himself outnumbered and outflanked, and fearing that his 
whole army would be surrounded, and even the victorious 
Greeks attacked in the rear,^® he set all upon one desperate 
cast and charged with his Six Hundred against the six 
thousand horse who protected his brother. Artagerses, their 
commander, who met him with a Homeric invective, he slew 
with his own hand.^® The six thousand were routed and took 
to flight ; the person of the king was exposed to view ; and 
Cyrus, transported at the sight, rushed forward shouting, " I 
see the man,” and’Jiurling his javelin, struck him straight 
upon the breast, with such force that the cuirass was pierced 
'and a slight flesh-wound inflicted.^® The king fell from his 
horse; but at the same moment Cyrus r^eived a wound 
beneath the eye from the javelin of a Persian,*® and in the 
mSUe which followed he was slain with eight of his followers.*^ 
The Six Hundted could lend no effectual aid, because they had 
rashly dispersed in pursuit of the flying enemy.®* 

As the whole contest was a personal one, the victoiy was 
now decided. Fighting, however, continued till nightfall. On 
learning the death of their leader, the Asiatic troops under 
Ariaeus fled— first to their camp, and then, when Artaxerxes 

Xen. Awjjb^ 1.4. e. Hut. VU* Artaz, c. 11. 

Ibid. § 19. . ” Ibid. I 10, | 4. " Some eeidaCorian. (DiuOfl.e.o.) 

Ibid. i. 8, 24. But Cteeiaa gadgned the wound under 

” Hut. Vit, Artax, c. 9. the eye toUie we^Km a£ a oertain Mitli 

Ibid. . Compare Xen. Anad. i 8, ridates, a young Pertlani 
1 24, ad in. ^ Xen. Analb* i. 8, § 27. 

» Xen. AM. i. 8, i 26 ; Ctea. ap. Ibid. { 25. 
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attacked tkem there, to the last night’s station.^’ Grecian 
camp was assaulted by Tissaphemes, who at the beginning pf 
the Wttlehad charged through the Greek light-armed, without 
however, inflicting on them any loss,^ and had then pressed 
on, thinking to capture the Grecian baggage.^ But the guard 
defended their camp with success, and slew many of the 
assailants. Tissaphemes and the king drew off after a while, « 
and retraced their steps, in order to complete the victory by 
routing the troops of Clearchus. Clearchus was at the same 
time returning from his pursuit, having heard that his camp 
was in danger, and as the two bodies of troops approached, he 
found his right ^ threatened by the entire host of the aiemy, 
which might have lapped round it and attacked it in front, in 
flank, and in rear. To escape this peril he was about to wheel 
his line and make it rest along its whole extent upon the 
river,^ when the Persians passed him and resumed the position 
which they had occupied at the beginning of the battle. They 
were then about to attack, when once more the Greeks anti- 
cipated them and charged. The effect was again ludicrous. 
The Persians would not abide the onset, but fled faster than 
before.^ The Greeks pursued them to a village, close by which 
was a knoll or mound,^ whither the fugitives had betaken 
themselves. Again the Greeks made a movement in advance, 
and immediately the flight recommencedr The last rays of the 
setting sun fell on scattered masses of Persian horse and foot 
flying in all directions over the plain from the little band of 
Greeks.*® ' 

* The battle of Cunaxa was a double blow to the Persian power. 
By the death of Cyrus there was lost the sole chance that 
existed of such a re-invigoration of the Empire as might have 

^ Xen. Ana5. L 10, § 1. \e6owTo^ forbid this rendeiiiig. ]^. 

** Ibid. § 7. \ * Ibid. $ 8, ThirlwaU bot correctly undorstm t£i 

*• Xeno|ih 9 ik aayi bis 10 {A nab, i 10, paoiage. (HUtory qf Oruct^ voL iv. p, 

$ 9), because this wing bad been the 809.) • 

left wbe»tiia battle begaa • Xen. Amib. i 10, § Itl. 

^ Mr.,QTcd»u]idafateHadeXenoi^on * Probably one of tbe mai^ arti» 

to aaeaii that Clearehus executed this fidal beaps wbicb dot tbe Babylbiiniii 

movement. (EUbory af plaiiuk (See Amswortb, Ms 

p. 224.) But the ismmset Mwrsi; and Trwik, Ae., p. 97.) 
tbe whole 89 reOrw » itm. AwOkl 10, S laia 
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enabled it to start again on a new lease of life, with ability to 
l\pld its o'^, and strength to resume once more the aggressive 
attitude of former times. The talents of Cyrus have perhaps 
been overrated, but he was certainly very superior to most 
Orientals ; and there can be no doubt that the Empire would 
have greatly gained by the substitution of his rule for that of 
his brother. He was active, energetic, prompt in deed, ready 
in speech, faithful in the observance of his engagements, brave, 
liberal — ^he had more foresight and more self-control^ than 
most Asiatics; he knew how to deal with different classes of 
men ; he had a great power of inspiring affection and retaining 
it ;* he was free from the folly of national prejudice, and could 
appreciate as they deserved both the chhracter and the institu- 
tions of foreigners.* It is likely that he would have proved a 
better administrator and ruler than any king of Pei-sia since 
Darius Hystaspis. He would, therefore, undoubtedly have 
raised his coimtiy to some extent. Whether he could really 
have arrested its decline, and enabled it to " avenge the humi- 
liations of Marathon, Salamis, and the peace of Callias,”* is, 
however, exceedingly doubtful 

For Cyrus, though he had considerable merits, was not with- 
out great and grievous defects. As the Tartar is said always 
. to underlie the Buss,* so the true Oriental underlay that coating 
of Grecian mapners and modes of thought and act, with which 
a real admiration of tLe Hellenic race induced Qyrus to conceal 
his native barbarism. When he slew his cousins for an act 
which he eho^ to construe as disrespect,' and when he executed 
Orontes for contemplated desertion, secretly and silently, so 

* Xen. Anah, i. 4, §§ 7-^ ; 7. I him toforutal the iporis afimoa/rde per^ 

* Ibid. i. § 6 ; 8, § 2B ; 9, 8 ^ ' CHm. l formed hy the MojctdaeMm kinge^ and to 

Exe, Pm, § 58. ' soak* the Qx^eks ir Europe as well as 

* Xen. Anah, i, 5 3. thoae in Asia his dependents ” (ibid. • p. 

* Grote, Eiitory Cfreeee, rol, vi 225). I cannot see that Cyrus ahow^ 
p, 227. Hr. Grote has, I think, over- any such power of orgaoiaation as this 
rated thacharaSter and abiity of Cyrus. view impliM. 

He givea it aa hk opinion, that, had * The French proverb xa coarse but 
he dethroned his brother and. become expreaaiTe i ** Grattes le Eusaa^ et vous 
king; the Peraian empire would hara trouvarea k Tartaie.” 
acquired under bis b^d mtek a dmree * Xen. MeUm, ii 1, f 8^ 
cfetrengthu^mightprobahlyhaveene^^ 
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that no one knew his fate/ when transported withgealous rage 
he rushed madly upon his brother/ exposing to hazard tl^e 
success of all his carefully formed plans, and in fact ruining his 
cause, the acquired habits of the Phil-Hellene gave way, and 
the native ferocity of the Asiatic came to the surface. We see 
C3rrus under favourable circumstances, while conciliation, tact, 
and self-restraint were necessities of his position, without which 
he could not possibly gain his ends — we do not know what 
effect success and the possession of supreme power might have 
had upon his temper and conduct ; but from the acts above- 
mentioned we may at any rate suspect that the result would 
have been very injurious. 

Again, intellectually* Cyrus is only great /or an Asiatic. He 
has more method, more foresight, more power of combination, 
more breadth of mind than the other Asiatics of his day, or 
than the vast mass of Asiatics of any day. But he is not en- 
titled to the praise of a great administrator or of a great 
general. His three years* administration of Asia Minor was 
chiefly marked by a barbarous severity towards criminals,® and 
by a lavish expenditure of the resources of his government, 
which left him in actual want at the moment when he was 
about to commence his expedition.^® His generalship failed 
signally at the battle of Cunaxa, for the loss of which he is 
far more to be blamed than Qearchus, M he well knew that 
Artaxerxes was sure to occupy the centre of his line^of battle, 
he should have placed his Greeks in the middle of his own 
not at one extremity. When he saw how muck his adversary 
outflanked him on the left — a contingency which was so 
probable that it ought to have occurred to him beforehand — 
he should have deployed his line in that direction, instead of 
ordering such a movement as Clearchus, not unwisely, dedined 

^ Anab. i. 5, § 11. Plutarch, VU. Artax. o. 4, ad ijrit., 

* Ibid. L 8, § 26. whehce it appears thah some peiBoiui 

• Ibid, t § 9, 15. It may be ob- regarded the poverty ch Cyrus as the 
served that Cyrus did not subdue either cause of his expedition. 

the Mysians or the Flsidisas, whose “ Xen. Anab. i. 8, § 21. Xol ybp 
reduction should have been the first jf|e( aMp, 5ri /lAros roO IXc/eissC 
object of a good governor. Trpartbmm. 

*" Xen. inoh. L 2, § 11. Compare 
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to execuf^* He might have trusted the Greeks to fight in line 
as they had fought at Marathon; “ and by expanding their 
ranjcs, and moving oflP his Asiatics to the left, he might have 
avoided the danger of being outflanked and surrounded. But 
liis capital error was the wildness and abandon of his charge 
with the Six Hundred — a charge which it was probably right to 
, make under the circumstances, but which required a combina- 
tion of coolness and courage that the Persian prince evidently 
did not possess when his feelings were excited. Had he kept 
his Six Hundred well in hand, checked their pursuit, and 
abstained from thrusting his own person into unnecessary 
danger, he might have joined the Greeks as they returned from 
their first victory and participated in their final triumph. At 
the same time, Clearchus cannot but be blamed for pushing his 
pursuit too far. If, when the enemy in his front fled, he had at 
once turned against those who were engaging Cyrus, taking 
them on their left flank, which must have been completely un- 
covered, he might have been in time to prevent the fatal results 
of the rash charge made by his leader. 

Thus the death of Cyrus, though a calamity to Persia, was 
scarcely the great loips which it has been represented. A far 
worse result of the Cyreian expedition was the revelation which 
‘it made of the weakness of Persia, and of the facility with 
which a Greek»force might penetrate to the very midst of the 
Empire, deteat the largest army that could be brought against 
it, and remain,^^ or return, as it might think proper. Hitherto 
Babylon and Susa had been, even to the mind of a Greek 
statesman,^^ remote localities, which it would be the extreme of 
rashness to attempt to reach by force of arms, and from which 
it would be utter folly to suppose that a single man could 
return alive except by permission of the Great King. Hence- 
forth these towns were looked upon as prizes quite within the 
legitimate scope of Greek ambition, and their conquest came to 


See the author's vol.iil 

p, 434. 
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be viewed as little more than a question of time. opinion 
of inaccessibility, which had been Persia's safeguard hitherto, 
was gone, and in its stead grew up a conviction that the Ijeart 
of the Empire might be reached with very little difficulty.^® 

It required, however, for the production of this whole change, 
not merely that the advance to Cunaxa should have been 
safely made, and the immeasurable superiority of Greek, to, 
Asiatic soldiers there exhibited, but also that the retreat 
should have been effected, as it was effected, without disaster. 
Had the Ten Thousand perished under the attacks of the 
Persian horse, or even under the weapons of the Kurds, or 
amid the snows of Ar;menia, the opinion of Persian invulnera- 
bility would have been strengthened rather than weakened by 
the expedition. But the return to Greece of ten thousand men, 
who had defeated the hosts of the Great King in the centre of 
his dominions, and fought their way back to the sea without 
suffering more than the common casualties of war, was an evi- 
dence of weakness which could not but become generally known, 
and of which all could feel the force. Hence the retreat was as 
important as the battle. If in late autumn and mid-winter a 
small Greek army, without maps^ or guides, could make its 
way for a thousand miles through Asia, and encounter no foe 
over whom it could not easily triumph, it was clear that the 
fabric of Persian power was rotten, and cwould -collapse on the 
first serious attack. 

Still, it will not be necessary to trace in detail the steps of 
the retreat. It was the fact of the return, rather than the mode 
of its accomplishment, which importantly affected the subse- 
quent history of Persia. We need only note that the retreat 
was successfully conducted in spite, not merely of the military 
power of the Empire, but of the most barefaced and cruel 
treachery * — a fact which showed clearly the strong desire that 
there was to hinder the invaders’ escape. Persia did not set 


See some good remarks of Mr. 
Gi»te, Hittory 0 / Qreeo^^ vol. yl pp. 
343, 844. 

^ How entirely ignorant of the map 
of Aflia even the Greek l^jadere were, is 
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much st^r^by her honour at this period ; but she would scarcely 
have pledged her word and broken it, without the slightest 
shadow of excuse, unless she had regarded the object to be 
accomplished as one of vast importance, and seen no other way 
-I which offered any prospect of the desired result. Her failure^ 
despite the success of her treacheiy, places her military weak- 
ness in the strongest possible light. The Greeks, though de- 
prived of their leaders, deceived, surprised, and heinmed in 
by superior numbers, amid terrific mountains, precipices, and 
snows, forced their way by sheer dogged perseverance through 
all obstacles, and reached Trebizond with the loss of not one- 
fourth of their original number.® 

There was also another discovery made during the return 
which partly indicated the weakness of the Persian power, and 
partly accounted for it. The Greeks had believed that the 
whole vast space enclosed between the Black Sea, Caucasus^ 
Caspian, and Jaxartes on the one hand, and the Arabian Desert, 
Persian Gulf, and Indian Ocean on the other, was bound to- 
gether into one single centralised monarchy, all the resources of 
which were wielded by a single arm. They now found that even 
towards the heart of the Empire, on the confines of Media and 
Assyria, there existed independent tribes which set the arms 
^ of Persia at defiance * while towards the verge of the old do- 
minion whole provinces, once certainly held ,in subjection, had 
fallen away from the declining State, and succeeded in esta- 
blishing their freedom. The nineteenth satrapy of Herodotus® 
existed no moiBB ; in lieu of it was a mass of warlike and auto- 
nomous tribes — ^^Chalybes, Taochi, Chaldseans, Macronians 
Scythians, Colchians, Mosynoecians, Tibarenians *•— whose ser- 
vices, if he needed them, the King of Persia had to buy,^ while 
ordinarily their attitude towards him was one of distrust and 
hostility. Judging of the unknown from the known, the Greeks 


* The review at CeraeuB showed a 
total of 8600 heavy-armed (ibid. v. S, 
§ 8) and near upon 1400 ]^ht-armed 
(ibid. y. 7, § 9),* out of the total of 
12,900 mustered at Cunaxa (ib. L 7, 

i 10). 


* As the Carduchi or Kurds. (Xen. 
Amb, iv. 1, § 8.) 

* Herod, iii 94. 

* Xen. Andb, vii 7, § 25. Compare 
iv.6,§6;7,§§l, 15, 18; 8, § 1 ; 

» Ibid. iv. 4, § 18. 
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might reasonably conclude that in all parts of Empire 
similar defections had occurred, and that thus both the dimeiv- 
sions and the resources of the state had suffered serious dimi- 
nution, and fell far below the conception which they had been 
accustomed to form of them. 

The immediate consequence of the Cyreian expedition was 
a rupture between Persia and Sparta. Sparta had given aid 
to Cyrus, and thus provoked the hostility of the Great King. 
She was not inclined to apologise or to recede. On the con- 
trary, she saw in the circumstances of the expedition strong 
grounds for anticipating great advantages to herself from a war 
with so weak an antagonist. Having, therefore, secured the 
services of the returned Ten Thousand,® she understock the pro- 
tection of the Asiatic Greeks against Persia, and carried on a 
war upon the continent against the satraps of Lydia and Phrygia 
for the space of six years (b.c. 399 to B.c. 394). The disor- 
ganization of the Persian Empire became very manifest during 
this period. So jealous were the two satraps of each other, 
that either was willing at any time to make a truce with the 
Spartans on condition that they proceeded to attack the other; 
and, on one occasion, as much as thirty silver talents was paid 
by a satrap on the condition that the war should be transferred 
from his own government to that of his rival.® At the same 
time the native tribes were becoming more and -more inclined 
to rebel. The Mysians and Pisidians had for a long time been 
practically independent.^® Now the Bithynians showed a dis- 
position to shake off the Persian yoke,’^ while fei Paphlagonia 
the native monarchs boldly renounced their allegiance.^ Agesi- 
laiis, who carried on the war in Asia Minor for three years, 
knew well how to avail himself of all these advantageous cir- 
cumstances ; and it is not unlikely that he would have effected 
the separation from Persia of the entire peninsula, had he been 
able to continue the struggle a few years longer. But the 

• Xen. Anoft. vii. 6, § 1 ; 8, § 24 ; « Xen. HdLm. iii. 2, § 2. 

ffeUen. iiL 1, § 6. Ibid. L 4, § 3. Compare Anah, y. 

* Xen. Ifellm, iii. 4, § 26. 6, § 8 ; Ages, iii. 4 ; *JSlian, For. Hist, 

>• Xen. Anab, L 1, § 11 ; 2, § 1 ; 6, i 27 j Com. Nep. VU, BoKm, § 2. 

§7;9,§14. 
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league bgfween Argos, Thebes, Athens, and Corinth, which 
jealousy of Sparta caused and Persian gold promoted, proved 
so, formidable, that Agesilaiis had to be summoned home : 
and after his departure, Conon, in alliance with Pharnabazus 
* recovered the supremacy of the sea for Athens,^® and greatly 
weakened Spartan influence in Asia. Not content with this 
iiesult, the two friends, in the year B.c. 393, sailed across the 
Egean, and the portentous spectacle of a Persian fleet in Greek 
waters was once more seen — this time in alliance with Athens I 
Descents were made upon the coasts of the Peloponnese,^® and 
the island of Cythera was seized and occiipiod.^^ The long walls 
of Athens were rebuilt with Persian mqney, and all the enemies 
of Sparta were richly subsidised.^® Sparta was made to feel 
that if she had been able at one time to make the Great 
King tremble for his provinces, or even for his throne, the King 
could at another reach her across the Egean, and approach 
Sparta as nearly as she had, with the Cyreians, approached 
Babylon. 

The lesson of the year B.c. 393 was not thrown away on the 
Spartan government. The leading men became convinced that 
unless they could ’secure the neutrality of the Persians, Sparta 
must succumb to the hostility of her Hellenic enemies. Under 
these circumstances they devised, with much skill, a scheme 
likely to acceptable to the Persians, which would weaken 
their chief rivals in Greece — Athens and Thebes — while it 
would leave untouched their own power. They proposed a 
general peacb, the conditions of which should be the entire 
relinquishment of Asia to the Persians, and the complete auto- 
nomy of all the Greek States in Europe. The first attempt to 
procure the acceptance of these terms failed^ (b.c. 393) ; but 
six years later, after Antalcidas had explained them at the 
Persian Oou^, Artaxerxes sent down an ultimatum to the 


” Xen. ITdlen. iii. 6, § 1. 

M Ibid. iv. 2, § 2. 

By the battle of Cnidus, b.c. 894. 
.Ibid. iv. 8, §§ 10-12.) 


Ibid. iv. 8, § 7. 

»» Ibid. § 8. 

Ibid. §§ 8-12. 

» Xen. liellm, iv. 8, §§ 12-15. 
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disputants * modifying the terms slightly as regarde’d Athens,® 
extending them as regarded himself so as to include the islandi^^ 
of Clazomenm and Cyprus, and requiring their acceptance by 
all the belligerents, on pain of their incurring his hostility. To 
this threat all yielded. A Persian king may be excused if he 
felt it a proud achievement thus to dictate a peace to the Greeks 
— a peace, moreover, which annulled the treaty of Callias, and 
gave back absolutely into his hands a province whicli had ceased 
to belong to his Empire more than sixty years previously. 

It was the more important to Artaxerxes that his relations 
with the European Greeks should be put upon a peaceful 
footing, since all the resources of the Empire were wanted for 
the repression of disturbances which had some years previously 
broken out in Cyprus. The exact date of the Cyprian revolt 
under Evagoras, the Greek tyrant of Salamis, is uncertain but 
there is evidence that, at least as early as b.c. 3!)1, he was at 
open war with the power of Persia, and had made an alliance 
with the Athenians, who both in that year and in B.c. 388 sent 
him aid.® Assisted also by Achdris, independent monarch of 
Egypt, and Hecatomnus, vassal king of Caria,® he was able to 
take the offensive, to conquer Tyre,^ and extend his revolt into 
Cilicia® and Idumsea.® An expedition undertaken against him 
by Autophradates, satrap of Lydia, seems to have failed. It 
was the first object of the Persians, after cohcluding the “Peace 
of Antalcidas,” to crush Evagoras. They collected 300 vessels, 
partly from the Greeks of Asia, and brought together an army 
of J300,000 men.^^ The fleet of Evagoras numbered 200 tri- 
remes,^® and with these he ventured on an attack, but was com- 


* Mr. Orote notes with reason the 
insulting form of the document on which 
the “ Peace of Antalcidas'* was founded. 
{ffiatary of Greece, vol. vil pp. 2-6.) It 
was a mandate issued by the court of 
Susa, to which obedience was required. 
(See Xen. BeOen. v. 1, f 81.) 

s Ath ^na was allowed to retain Scy- 
ro8> Lemnos, and Imbrus. 

* On the difficulties of the chronology 
see Clinton, F. B, yoL ii., Appendix, 
c, 12 ; Qrot^ Hi^xyry of Grieie, vol. vil 


pp. 18-20, 

• Xen. Bdlm. iv. 8, § 24 ; v. 1, § 10. 

® Diod. Sic, XV. 2, § 4i. » Ibid. § 3. 

• Isocrat. Orat ix. §§ 76, 76. 

• The Arabian king" who sent aid 
to Evagoras (Diod. Sic. iv. 2, § 3, ad 
fin. ) OTobably belonged to this country. 

Ilieopomp. Fr. 111. 

** Diod. Sic. XV. 2, g, 1. The army 
was commanded by Orontes, a relation 
of Artaxerxes, the fleet by Tiriba^us. 

» Ibid. XV. 8, § 4. 
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pletely defeated by Tiribazus, who shut him up in Salamis, and, 
after a struggle which continued for at least six years, com- 
pelled him to submit to terms (B.C. 880 or 379).^^ More fortu- 
nate than former rebels, he obtained not merely a promise of 
pardon, which would probably have been violated, but a recog- 
nition of his title, and permission to remain in his government, 
wjith the single obligation of furnishing to the Great King a 
certain annual tribute. 

During the continuance of this war, Artaxerxes was personally 
engaged in military operations in another part of his dominions, 
The Cadusians, who inhabited the low and fertile tract between 
the Elburz range and the Caspian, having revolted against his 
authority, Artaxerxes invaded their territory at the head of an 
army which is estimated at 300,000 foot and 10,000 horse.^® 
The land was little cultivated, rugged, and covered with con- 
stant fogs; the men were brave and warlike, and havingadmitted 
him into their country, seem to have waylaid and intercepted 
his convoys. His army was soon reduced to great straits, and 
forced to subsist on the cavalry horses and the baggage-animals. 
A most disastrous result must have followed,^® had not Tiiibazus, 
who had been recalled from Cyprus on charges preferred against 
him by the commander of the land force, Orontes,^’ contrived 
very artfully to induce the rebels to make their submission.^^ 
Artaxerxes was thi^s enabled to withdraw from the country 
without sbrious disaster, having shown in his short campaign 
that he possessed the qualities of a soldier,^® but was entirely 
deficient in those of a general. 

A time of comparative tranquillity seems to have followed the 


“ Isocrat. Orat. ix. § 77. 

Diod. Sic. XV. 8, § 8 ; 9, § 2. 

“ Plut. Vit. Artax. c. 24. 

According t& Cornelius Nepos (i)a- 
tam, § 1), many thousands of the royal 
troops were ^ain, and the armv was 
only saved from greater disasters oy the 
military talent of Datames. 

" Diod. Sic. XV, 8, § 4. 

** Phitb Vit,^ Artax, 1. s. c. The 
Cadusians were under two kings, who 
occupied separate camps. Tiribaeus per- 


suaded each that the other was engaged 
in secret negotiations with Artaxerxes, 
and trying to make a separate peace. De< 
ceived by these representations, both 
sent embassies. 

** Plut. 1. s. c. OHre ykp 
otfre jcai'Sur, . . . iKiivor dvextiXve 

TTOVHV Kal TaXaiirwpeip, &(nr€p ol rvxw- 
res’ 4\X4 njy re ^fophptuf ivrffjLplhos 
Kal ri}y v4\tj}v iftipuy aMSf i^aSi^e, 
TTpQros bdoifs dpewks Kal rpoffayreis 
dwoXiirCify rbv tvroyf if.r.X. 
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Cadusian campaign. Artaxerxes strengthened his 'hold upon 
the Asiatic Greeks by razing some of their towns and placing 
garrisons in others.^® His satraps even ventured to commence 
the absorption of the islands, off the coast; and there is evidence 
that Samos, at any rate, was reduced and added to the Empire.*^” 
Cilicia, Phoenicia, and Idumaea were doubtless recovered soon 
after the great defeat of Evagoras. There remained only one 
province in this quarter which still maintained its revolt, and 
enjoyed, under native monarchs,the advantages of independence. 
This was Egypt, which had now continued free for above thirty 
years, since it shook off the yoke of Darius Nothus. Artaxerxes, 
anxious to recover this portion of his ancestral dominions, 
applied in B.c. 375 to Athens for the services of her great 
general, Iphicrates.^^ His request was granted, and in the next 
year a vast armament was assembled at Acre^® under Iphicrates 
and Pharnabazus, which effected a successful lauding in the 
Delta at the Mendesian mouth of the Nile, stormed the town 
commanding this branch of the river, and might have taken 
Memphis, could the energetic advice of the Athenian have 
stirred to action the sluggish temper of his Persian colleague.^* 
But Pharnabazus declined to be hurried, and preferred to proceed 
leisurely and according to rule. The result was, that the season 
for hostilities passed and nothing had been done. The Nile rose 
as the summer drew on, and flooded mo^it of the Delta ; the 
expedition could effect nothing, and had to return. Pharna- 
bazus and Iphicrates parted amid mutual recriminations ; and 
the reduction of Egypt was deferred for above a quarter of a 
century. 

In Greece, however, the Great King still retained that position 
of supreme arbiter with which he had been invested at the 
"Peace of Antalcidas.” In b.c. 372 Antalcidas was sent by 
Sparta a second time up to Susa, for the purpose* of obtaining 

c 

* Isocrat. Orat iv., §§ 142, 156, 190. estimat^B the Persiaii army under Phar- 

** Ibid. XV. § 118 ; Com. Nep. Timoth. nabazua at 200,000, and the Greek mer- 
§1. ^ cenaries under Iphicr tos at 20,000. 

^ Cora. Nep. Ipkicr, § 2 ; Diod. Sic. Nepos gives the number of the mer- 
XV. 29, §§ 3, 4. cenaries as 12,000. 

" Diod. Sic. XV. 41, § a iThis writer « Diod. Fio. xv. 43, §§ 1, 2. 
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an imperiat rescript, prescribing the terms on which the then 
fisting hostilities among the Greeks should cease.^ In B.c. 367 
Pelppidas and Ismenias proceeded with the samb object from 
Thebes to the Persian capital.® In the following year a rescript, 
more in their favour than former ones, was obtained by Athens.® 
Thus every one of the leading powers of Greece applied in turn 
, tq the Great King for his royal mandate, so erecting him by 
common consent into a sort of superior, whose decision was to 
be final in all cases of Greek quarrel. 

But this external acknowledgment of the imperial greatness 
of Persia did not, and could not, check the internal decay and 
tendency to disintegration, which was ^dually gaining head, 
and threatening the speedy dissolution of the Empire. The 
long reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon was now verging towards 
its close. He was advanced in years, and enfeebled in mind 
and body, suspicious of his sons and of his nobles, especially 
of such as showed more than common ability. Under these 
circumstances, revolts on the part of satraps grew frequent. 
First Ariobarzanes, satrap of Phrygia, renounced his allegiance 
(b.c. 366), and defended himself with success against Autophra- 
dates, satrap of Lydia, and Mausolus, native king of Caria under 
Persia, to whom the task of reducing him had been entrusted.* 

■ Then Aspis, who held a part of Cappadocia, revolted and main- 
tained himself* by the,help of the Pisidians, until he was over- 
powered by Datames.® Next Datames himself, satrap of the 
rest of Cappadocia, understanding that Artaxerxes’ mind was 
poisoned against him, made a treaty with Ariobarzanes, and 
assumed an independent attitude in his own province.* In this 
position he resisted all the efforts of Autophradates to reduce 
him to obedience ; and Artaxerxes condescended first to make 
terms with him and then to remove him by treachery.® Finally 
(B.C. 362), there seems to have been something like a general 


r 

> Xen« Edl, tL 3, § 12 ; Diod. Sio, 
XV. 50. 

* Xen. Hea. fii. 1, § 33 to § 88 ; 
Plut. VU, Aftax» 0 . 22 ; Vit, PeHop. c. 80. 

* Dem. Ee Fals. Leg, § 150^ p. 884 ; 


Dt Holonn, § 30, p. 84* 

• Xeu. AgesU. ii. 26. 

• Corn. Nep. Doitam, § 4. 

• Ibid. § 5. 

" Ibid. §§ 7-11 ; Diod. Sic. xv. Dl. 
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revolt of the western provinces, in which the satraps of Mysia, 
Phrygia, and Lydia, Mausdlns, prince of Caria, and the peoplg 
of Lycia, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Syria, and Phoenicia participated.* 
Tachos, king of Egypt, fomented the disturbances, which were 
also secretly encouraged by the Spartans.® A terrible conflict*^ 
appeared to be imminent ; but it was avoided by the ordinary 
resources of bribery and treachery. Orontes, satrap of Phrygia, 
and Eheomithras, one of the revolted generals, yielding to the 
attractions of Persian gold, deserted and betrayed their confede- 
rates.^® The insurrection was in this way quelled, but it had 
raised hopes in Egypt, which did not at once subside. Tachos, 
the native king, having secured the services of Agesilaiis as 
general,^^ and of Chabrias, the Athenian, as admiral of his fleet, 
boldly advanced into Syria, was well received by the Phoenicians, 
and commenced the siege of some of the Syrian cities. Persia 
might have sufiered considerable loss in this quarter, had not 
the internal quarrels of the Egyptians among themselves proved 
a better protection to her than her own armies. Two pretenders 
to the throne sprang up as soon as Tachos had quitted the 
country,^® and he was compelled to return to Egypt in order to 
resist them. The force intended to strike a vigorous blow against 
the power of Artaxerxes was dissipated in civil conflicts ; and 
Persia had once more to congratulate herself on the intestine 
divisions of her adversaries. 

A few years after this, Artaxerxes died, having reigned forty- 
six years, and lived, if we may trust Plutarch, ninety-four.^® 
Like most of the later Persian kings, he was unfortunate in his 
dbmestic relations. To his original queen, Statira, he was indeed 
fondly attached;^® and she appears to have merited and returned 
his love but in all other respects his private life was unhappy. 
Its chief curse was Parysatis, the queen-mother. This monster 


M 


« Died. Sic. XV. »0, § 8. • Ibid. § 2. 

Ibid, xv; 91, § 1 ; 92, § 1. 

" Ibid. XV. 92, § 2 ; Xen. Age$, ii. 
$ 28. « Died. Sic. xv. 92, § 3. 

*• Xen Aget, ii. § 30, ad fin. ; Diod. 
Sic. XV. 92, §§ 3, 4 ; Plat Fit Agml, 


** Diodorus says 43 <xv. 93, § 1) ; 
but the Astronomical Canon is a better 
authority. (See Clinton, F, ZT. vol. ii. 
pp. 381, 382.) 

Plut. Fit Artax, 'c. 30, ad fin. 

>• Ibid. c. 2. 

« Ibid. 0. 6. 
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of cruelt/ h 6 ld Artaxerxes in a species of bondage during almost 
the whole of his long reign, and acted as if she were the real 
sovereign of the country. She encouraged Cyrus in his trea- 
son,^* and brought to most horrible ends all those who had been 
prominent in frustrating it.^® She poisoned Statira out of hatred 
and jealousy, because she had a certain degree of influence over 
, hej* husband.^^ She encouraged Artaxerxes to contract an in- 
cestuous marriage with his daughter, Atossa,^^ a marriage which 
proved a fertile source of further calamities. Artaxerxes had 
three sons by Statira — Darius, Ariaspes, and Ochus. Of these 
Darius, as the eldest, was formally declared the heir.22 But 
Ochus, ambitious of reigning, intrigued with Atossa,^^ and 
sought to obtain the succession by her aid. So good seemed to 
Darius the chances of his brother’s success, that he took the 
rash step of conspiring against the life of his father, as the only 
way of securing the throne.^ His conspiracy was detected, and 
he was seized and executed, Ariaspes thereby becoming the 
eldest son, and so the natural heir. Ochus then persuaded 
Ariaspes that he had offended his father, and was about to be 
put to a cruel and ignominious death, whereupon that prince 
in despair committed suicide.^® His elder brothers thus re- 
moved, there still remained one rival, whom Ochus feared. 
'This was Arsames, one of his half-brothers, an illegitimate son 
of ArtaxerxeSf who stf)od high in his favour. Assassination was 
the weapon employed to get rid of this rival. It is said that 
this last blow was too much for the aged and unhappy king, who 
died of grief tn receiving intelligence of the murder.^® 
Artaxerxes was about the weakest of all the Persian monarchs. 
He was mild in temperament,^’ affable in demeanour, good- 


** Plut. Vit. c. 4. 

“ Ab the Carian Baid to have had a 
part in killing Cyrus (*ib. c. 14, ad fin.), 
Mithridates th* Persian, who certainly 
wounded him (ib. c. 15), Mesabates the 
eunuch, who cut ofif his head and his 
hand (ib. c. 17), and Tissaphemes, who 
informed Artax^es of the intended 
attack (ib. c. 23). 

» Ibid. c. 19. 


® Plut. Vit, Jrtax. c. 26 ; Justin, 

X. 1. 

Plut. Vit. Artax, 1. s. c. 

Ibid. c. 29 ; Justin, x. 2. 

“ Plut. Vit Artax. c. 30. 

*• Justin, 1. s. c. ** Morbo ex dolore 
contractodecedit.” Plut. 1. s. c. *Tird 
xal ivffOv/itas 
^ JJpiot, Plut. L 8.C. 


« Ibid. c. 23. 
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natured,^^* affectionate,^ and well-meaning. But, possessing no 
strength of will, he allowed the commission of the’ most atro- 
cious acts, the most honible cruelties, by those about him, who 
were bolder and more resolute than himself. The wife and son, 
whom he fondly loved, were plotted against before his eyes; 
and he had neither the skill to prevent nor the courage to 
avenge their fate. Incapable of resisting entreaty and impqr- , 
tunity, he gi*anted boons which he ought to have refused, and 
condoned offences which it would have been proper to punish. 
He could not maintain long the most just resentment, but 
remitted punishments even when they were far milder than the 
crime deserved.^ He was fairly successful in the management 
of his relations with foreign countries, and in the suppression of 
disturbances within his own dominions ; but he was quite in- 
capable of anything like a strenuous and prolonged effort to 
renovate and re-invigorate the Empire. If he held together 
the territories which he inherited, and bequeathed them to 
his successor augmented rather than diminished,^ it is to bo 
attributed more to his good fortune than to his merits, and 
to the mistakes of his opponents than to his own prudence or 
sagacity. 

Ochus, who obtained the crown in the manner related above, 
was the most cruel and sanguinary of all the Persian kings.* 
He is indeed the only monarch of the Achsemenian line who 
appears to have been bloodthirsty by temperamenC His first 
act on finding himself acknowledged king (b.c. 369) was to 
destroy, so far as he could, all the princes of the blood royal, in 
order that he might have no rival to fear. He even, if we may 
believe Justin,^ involved in this destruction a number of the 
princesses, whom any but the most ruthless of despots would have 


** See the anecdotes told by Plutarch, 
Fte. Artaa, o. 4 and 6. Compare c. 26. 

“ Ibid. c. 2, 19, 80. 

* He banished Parysatis to Babylon 
for murdering Statira (Plut, Vit» AtiOiX, 
c. 19), but within a short time repented 
<rf his severity, recalled her to Susa, and 
held her in more regard t^ ever (ibid. 


c. 23). ^ * See above, p. 604. 

* *QfjATiin Kol futu^ovilg. irdpras 6irep- 
paWofuvos, Plut. VU, Artax, ad fin. 
Compare Diod. Sic. xvii. 6, § 8. 

* Justin, X. 3. ** Regiam cog^atorum 
ossde et strage princi^um replet, nulla 
non sanguinis, non hxub, non setatia 
miserioordia permotus." 
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Spared. ‘Ifitving taken these measures for his own security, he 
proceeded to show himself more active and enterprising than 
any monarch since Longimanus. It was now nearly half a 
century since one of the important provinces of the Empire — 
®gypt — ^had successfully asserted its independence and restored 
the throne of its native kings. General after general had been 
eijiployed in vain attempts to reduce the rebels to obedience. 
Ochus determined to attempt the recovery of the revolted pro- 
vince in person. Though a rebellion had broken out in Asia 
Minor,® which, being supported b}’' Thebes, threatened to be- 
c\.rre serious,® he declined to be diverted from his enterprise. 
Levying a vast army, he marched into Egypt, and engaged 
Nectanebo, the king, in a contest for existence. Nectanebo, 
however, having obtained the services of two Greek generals, 
Diophantus, an Athenian, and Lamius, a citizen of Sparta,^ 
boldly met his enemy in the field, defeated him, and completely 
repulsed his expedition.'^ Hereupon the contagion of revolt 
spread. Phoenicia assumed independence under the leadership 
of Sidon, expelled or massacred the Persian garrisons, which 
held her cities, and formed an alliance with Egypt.® Her 
example was followed by Cyprus, where the kings of the nine 
principal towns assumed each a separate sovereignty.^® 

The chronology of this period is somewhat involved ; but it 
seems probable that the attack and failure of Ochus took place 
about B.C.* 351 ; that the revolts occurred in the next year, 
B.C. 350 ; while it was not till B.c. 346, or four years later, that 
Ochus underteok his second expedition into these regions.^^ He 
• 

* The rebellion of Artabazus appears traps, at any rate till B.c. 353. But 
to have followed closely on the accession soon afterwards ho was overpowered and 
of Ochus. Heeren places it in b.c. 358 forced to fly to Europe. A refuge was 
(Manual^ ii. 46 ; p. 110, E. T.) Mr. gpven to him by Philip of Macedon 
Schmitz (Biograph. Diet, ad voc. Akta- (ibid, xvi. 62, § 3). 

BAZUS) in B.O. 86o.. ^ Ibid, xvi, 48, § 3. 

* Artabazus was at first supported by * 'W’e have no details of this war. 
the Atheniansiiunder Chares (Died. Sic. Its general results are stated by Dio- 
xvi. 22 ; Dem. Philipp. L § 28, p. 46), dorus (xvi. 40, § 3 ; 44, § 1 ; 48, §§ 1, 2) 
When this support was withdrawn, it and glanced at by Isocrates (Oral. iv. 
was replaced by help from Thebes (Diod. PhUipp» § 118). 

Sic. xvi 34, § 2j. Thus assisted, Arta- • Diod. Sic. xvi. 41. 

bazus maintained his independence Ibid. xvi. 42, §§ 3-5. 

agaioBt Uie attacks of Artexeixes* sa- | “1 agree genen^y with Mr. Grote 
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had, however, in the meanwhile, directed his generals, or feuda- 
tories, to attack the rebels, and bring them into subjection. Tl^e 
Cyprian war he had committed to Idrieus,^*-* prince of Caria, 
who employed on the service a body of 8000 Greek mercena- 
ries, commanded by Phocion, the Athenian, and Evagoras, son 
of the former Evagoras,^® the Cyprian monarch ; while he had 
committed to Belesys, satrap of Syria, and Mazseus, satrap of 
Cilicia, the task of keeping the Phoenicians in check.^^ Idrieus 
succeeded in reducing Cyprus but the two satraps suffered 
a signal defeat at the hands of Tennes, the Sidonian king, who 
was aided by 4000 Greek mercenaries, sent him by Nectanebo, 
and commanded by Mentor the Rhodian.^® The Persian forces 
were driven out of Phoenicia ; and Sidon had ample time to 
strengthen its defences^^ and make preparations for a desperate 
resistance. The approach, however, of Ochus, at the head of 
an army of 330,000 men,^® shook the resolution of the Phoeni- 
cian monarch, who endeavoured to purchase his own pardon by 
treacherously delivering up a hundred of the principal citizens 
of Sidon into the hands of the Persian king, and then admitting 
him within the defences of the town.^® Ochus, with the savage 
cruelty which was his chief characteristic, caused the hundred 
citizens to be transfixed with javelins,*® and when 500 more 
came out as suppliants to entreat his mercy, relentlessly con- 
signed them to the same fate. Nor di^ the traitor Tennes 
derive any advantage from his guilty bargain. Ochus, having 
obtained from him all he needed, instead of rewarding his 
desertion, punished his rebellion with death.®^ Hereupon the 
Sidonians, understanding that they had nothing to hope from 
submission, formed the dreadfiil resolution of destroying them- 


as to these dates, and as to the mistake 
committed by Diodorus. (See his 
tory of Greecet vol. viii p. 178, note •, 
ed. of 1862.) 

** Diod. Sic. xvi. 42, § 6. 

See above, p. 502. 

Diod. Sic. xvi, 42, § 1. 

» Ibid. xvi. 46. 

« Ibid. xvi. 42, § 2. 

” Ibid, xvi 44, §§ 5, 6. They are 


said to have surrounded their city vrith 
a triple ditch, to hav4 greatly increased 
the height of its walls, and to have col- 
lected a fleet of a hirndped ships — ^tri- 
remes and quinqueremes. 

** Three hundred thousand foot, and 
80,000 horse (Diod. xvi 40, § 6). 

Ibid. xvi. 45, §§ 2,“8. 

^ Kari7«c4m^e. Diod. 1. s. 0> 

« Ibid. I 4. 
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selves ali(f their town. They had previously, to prevent the 
desertion of any of their number, burnt their ships.^^ Now 
thfy shut themselves up in their houses, and set fire each to 
his own dwelling. Forty thousand persons lost their lives in 
•the conflagration; and the city was reduced to a heap of ruins, 
which Ochus sold for a large sum.^ Thus ended the Phoeni- 
cian revolt. Among its most important results was the trans- 
fer of his services to the Persian king on the part of Mentor 
the Rhodian, who appears to have been the ablest of the mer- 
cenary leaders of whom Greece at this time produced so many. 

The reduction of Sidon was followed closely by the invasion 
of Egypt. Ochus, besides his 330,000 Asiatics, had now a 
force of 14,000 Greeks^ — 6000 furnished by the Greek cities of 
Asia Minor ; 4000 under Mentor, consisting of the troops which 
he had brought to the aid of Tennes from Egypt; 3000 sent 
by Argos; and 1000 from Thebes. He divided his numerous 
armament into three bodies, and placed at the head of each 
two generals — one Persian and one Greek.® The Greek com- 
mander were Lacrates of Thebes, Mentor of Rhodes, and Nicos- 
tratus of Argos, a man of enormous strength, who regarded 
himself as a secqnd Hercules, and adopted* the traditional 
costume of that hero — a club and a lion’s skin.* The Per- 
sians were Rhoesaces, Aristazanes, and Bag6as, the chief of the 
eunuchs. Nectanebo was only able to oppose to this vast array 
an army less than one-third of the size.® Twenty thousand, 
however, out of the 100,000 troops at his disposal were Greeks; 
he occupied the Nile and its various branches with a numerous 
navy;® the character of the country, intersected by numeibus 


” 01 ^iddvioi irp6 fjukv T^s irapovcias 
roO poLffiXiiiis €y4vprt<rav Avdcai rdf 
vaOi. (Died. 1. s. 0.) Mr. Orote has 
misplaced this OHpnt. (History of Greece^ 
Yol. Yiii. p. 172.) 

* Diod. Sic. xvi. 46, § 6. The pur- 
chasers ezp^ted to repay themselves 
by the discovery of gold and silver in 
the ruins from the personal ornaments 
and utensils of^he mrmer inhabitants. 

* Mr. Grote states the number at 
10,000 (Hutory of Greece, vol. viiL p. 
172), omitting to notice that the con- 


tingent of Mentor was added to the 
original ten thousand after the fall of 
Sidon. (Compare Diod. Sic. xvi. 47, 
I 4 — MivTtap TTpovTrdpxovras 

adry fMff0o4>6povs — with xvi. 44, §§ 2-4.) 

* Diod. Sic. xvi. 47, § 1. 

* Ibid. xvi. 44, § 3. 

* Ibid. xvi. 47, § 6. Sixty thousand 
Egyptians, 20,000 Libyans, and 20,000 
mercenary Greeks. 

* Etxe « • • ie\otuv TorapLCtap irpbt 
rdf icavd rbs NeTXov kclI ffvjiwXo* 
xdred^^tfi'dirta’TorTXO^of. Diod. L s. c. 
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canals, and full of strongly fortified towns, was in his* favour;^ 
and he might have been expected to make a prolonged, if not 
even a successful, resistance. But he was deficient in genei^ls, 
and over-confident in his own powers of command:® the Greek 
captains out-manoeuvred him; and no sooner did he find one* 
line of his defences forced than his ill-founded confidence was 
exchanged for an alarm as little reasonable. He hastily fell 
back upon Memphis,® leaving the fortified towns to the defence 
of their garrisons. These consisted of mixed troops, partly 
Greek and partly Egyptian; between whom jealousies and 
suspicions were easily sown by the Persian leaders, who by 
these means rapidly reduced the secondary cities of Lower 
Egypt,^® and were advancing upon Memphis, when Nectanebo in 
despair quitted the country and fled southwards to Ethiopia.^^ 
All Egypt submitted to Ochus, who demolished the walls of 
the cities, plundered the temples,^^ and after amply rewarding 
his mercenaries, returned to his own capital with an immense 
booty, and with the glory of having successfully carried through 
a most difiicult and important enterprise. 

It has been well observed that the reconquest of Egypt 
by Ochus must have been one of the most impressive events 
of the age,” and that it ** exalted the Persian Empire in force 
and credit to a point nearly as high as it had ever occupied 
before.”^® Ochus not only redeemed by means of it his former 
failure, but elevated himself in the opinions of men to a pitch of 
glory such as no previous Persian king had reached, excepting 
Cyrus, Cambyses, and the first Darius. Henceforth we hear 
of ‘no more revolts or rebellions. Mentor and Bagdas, the two 
generals who had most distinguished themselves in the Egyp- 
tian campaign, were advanced by the gratitude of Ochus to posts 
of the highest importance, in which their vigour and energy 


' Diod. Sic. xvi. 47, § 1. 

^ Ibid. xvi. 48, { SL 
• Ibid. § 7. 

Ibid. xvi. 49 and 50. 

Ibid. xvi. 61, § 1. 

“ Ibid. § 2. According to .ffllian, he 
not only destroyed the temples, buj^ 
like Cambyses, stabbed the existing Apis 


calf. (For. Hist iv. 8 ; vi. 8.) He also 
carried off the sacred '^^ooks, which 
Bagdas afterwards sold to the priests at 
a high price. (Diod. 1. s. o.) 

Qrote, History of Qresce. voL viii. 
p. 173. 

M Diod. Sic. xvi. 60, §§ 7, 8. Ac- 
cording to Diodorus, Mentor and Ba- 
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found aifi]gle room to display themselves. Mentor, who was 
gpvemor of the entire Asiatic sea-board, exerted himself suc- 
cessfully to reduce to sulyection the many chiefs who during 
the recent troubles had assumed an independent authority,^* 
Rnd in the course of a few years brought once more the whole 
coast into complete submission and dependence. Bagdas, car- 
ried with him by Ochus to the capital, became the soul of the 
internal administration, and maintained tranquillity through- 
out the rest of the Empire.^^ The last six years of the reign of 
Ochus form an exceptional period of vigorous and successful 
government, such as occurs nowhere else in the history of the 
later Persian monarchy. The credit of, bringing about such a 
state of things may be due especially to the king’s officers, 
Bag6as and Mentor; but a portion of it must reflect updn 
himself, as the person who selected them, assigned them their 
respective tasks, and permanently maintained them in office. 

It was during this period of vigour and renewed life, when 
the Persian monarchy seemed to have recovered almost its 
pristine force and strength, that the attention of its rulers was 
called to a small cloud on the distant horizon, which some were 
wise enough to see portended storm and tempest. The growing 
power of Macedon, against which Demosthenes was at this time 
in vain warning the careless Athenians, attracted the consider- 
ation of Ochus*or of his counsellors ; and orders went forth from 
the Court ftiat Persian influence was to be used to check and 
depress the rising kingdom.^ A force was consequently des- 
patched to assist the Thracian prince, Cersobleptes, to maintaip 


gd&8, who had . not been on veiy 
terms during the Egyptian expedition, 
swore at its dose an eternal friendship, 
and thenceforth mgtually supported one 
another. 

** Ibid. xvi. 62. Hermeias, the friend 
of Aristotle, yAu) held the fortress of 
Atameus opposite Lesbos, was the chief 
of these. 

>• Ibid. xri. 5^ { 8. 

I can see no grounds for the asser- 
tion that Ochus, ^ter the reduction of 
£gypt» withdrew to his seraglio, where 

VOL. nL 


he passed his days in sensual pleasures*’ 
{Btogr. JHct. ad voc. Abtaxerxes}, or 
eren for the statement that ** Mentor 
and Bag6as held him in complete de- 
pendence.” (Heeren, Manual, iL § 48, 
p. 110, E.T.) Diodorus represents him 
as having great con^dence in Bagdas, 
but as continuing to rule savagely and 
harshly to the last (xvii 6, g 8). 

* Diod. Sia xvi. 76, g 1. *0 
Xei>f if^pd»fuwot riff ^tXirirov d^pajuy, 
iypa^e rp^t rain M BaKirrff rarpd- 
war, x.r.X. 
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his independence;® and such effectual aid was given tb the city of 
Perinthus,® that the numerous and well-appointed army with 
whi*h Philip had commenced its siege was completely ba^ed 
and compelled to give up the attempt (b.c. 340). The battle 
of Chseroneia had not yet been fought, and Macedonia was still 
but one of the many states which disputed for supremacy over 
Qreece ; but it is evident that she had already awakened the „ 
suspicions of Persia, which saw a rival and a possible assailant 
in the rapidty growing monarchy. 

Greater and more systematic efforts might possibly have been 
made, and the power of Macedon might perhaps have been kept 
within bounds, had n 9 t the inveterate evil of conspiracy and 
revolution once more shown itself at the Court, and paralysed 
for a time the action of the Empire on communities beyond its 
borders. Ochus, while he was a vigorous ruler and adminis- 
trator, was harsh and sanguinary. His violence and cruelty 
rendered him hateful to his subjects •* and it is not unlikely 
that they caused even those who stood highest in his favour to 
feel insecure. Bagdas may have feared that sooner or later he 
would himself be one of the monarch’s victims, and have been 
induced by a genuine alarm to remove the ^urce of his terrors. 
In the year B.c. 338, he poisoned Ochus, and placed upon the 
throne his youngest son. Arses, at the same time assassinating 
all the brothers of the new monarch.® It yas evidently his aim 
to exercise the supreme power himself, as counsellor 'to a prince 
who owed his position to him, and who was moreover little 
more than a boy.® But Arses, though subservient for a year 
or two, began, as he grew older, to show that he had a will of 
his own, and was even heard to otter threats against his bene- 
factor ; ’’ whereupon Bagdas, accustomed now to crime, secured 


* This must be the meaning of the 

words in the letter of Alexander to 
CodomannuB — e/f Op fjv iipiU 

ipxo/itp, ''Oxof. (Ar- 

rian, Em, Alex, ii. 14.) 

* Arnan. 1. s. c. ; Diod. Sic. xyi. 75, 
76 ; Demosth. Ep, ad PhUipp, p. 158 ; 
Pausan. i. 29, 1 7. 

* Diod. Sic. xvli. 5, § 8. TAi<rwp4Pov 
a* aaroO aiA ripf 


TUP, iif.r.X. 

* Diod. Ls. 0 ; JESlian, For. Eitt, tI 8. 

* Diodorus him peipdmp (xvii. 
5, § 4) ; but as he had {everal children 
in the third year of .ms reign ibid.), 
he cannot hare been less than 18 or 14 
at his accession. 

* ^avepoO KoBtarOfoe 6n rifuap^e^ 
rat rbp ab$4pTfp> ApapflupATpep, 
(Diod. L 8. c.) 
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himself by a fresh series of murders. He caused Arses and his 
infant children to be assassinated, “ and selected one of his 
friends, Codomannus, the son of Arsanes,^ to fill the vacant 
throne. About the same time (b.c. 336), Philip of Macedon 
was assassinated by the incensed Pausanias;^® and the two 
new monarchs — Codomannus, who took the name of Darius, 
fuid Alexander the Great — assumed their respective sceptres 
almost simultaneously.^^ 

Codomannus, the last of the Persian kings, might with some 
reason have complained, like Plato,^^ that nature had brought 
him into the world too late. Personally brave, as he proved 
himself in the Cadusian war,^® tall and strikingly handsome,^^ 
amiable in temper, capable of considerable exertion, and not 
altogether devoid of military capacity,^® he would have been a 
fairly good ruler in ordinary times, and might, had he fallen 
upon such times, have held an honourable place among the 
Persiaii monarchs. But he was unequal to the difficulties of 
such a position as that in which he found himself. Raised to 
the throne after the victory of Chmroneia had placed Philip 
at the head of Greece, and when a portion of the Macedonian 
forces had already passed into Asia,^^ he was called upon to 


* Diod. 1. 8. c. The assassination of 
Arses by Bagdas is also noticed by Ar- 
rian {Exp. Alex.»u. 14), j^rabo (xv. 3, 
§ 24), and Q. Curtius {Hm. Alex. yi. 3, 
p. 164). 

• According to Strabo, Darius Codo- 
mannus was not of the royal house (o6ic 
6pTa Tov yivoxn fwv paaiKitav, 1. s. o.). 
According to Diodorus (xvii 6, § 5), 
he was the grandson of Ostanes, a 
brother of Artaxerxes Mnemon. S(»n6 
said that before he became king he was 
a mere courier. (Plut. VU, Alex, a 
18.) 

It is scarcely necessary to vindi- 
cate CodomannAi fn>m the ohai^ of 
having stimulated Pausanias by bribes 
bo mtu^er Pl^p. Mr. Grote has seen 
the improbability of such a transaction. 
{Ifut. of Greece^ voL viii. p. 289.) 

Diod. Sic. xvii. 6, § 2. llie ac- 
cession of Coddinannus a little preceded 
that of Alexander (ibid. zviL 7, § 1), 
which fell in July. (Clinton, P. H. ii. 


p. 166.) 

** Plat. Ep. V. UXirtop dr/fk ip tJ 
varpldi yiyope. 

Diod. Sic. xvii. 6 ; Justin, x. 3. 
The war inteiided can scarcely be that 
which occurred more than forty years 
earlier, under Artaxerxes Mnemon 
(supra, p, 603). We must consequently 
suppose that there had been anottier 
struggle with the same people under 
Ochus, of which nothing has been re- 
corded but the gallantry displayed by 
Codomannus. 

Plut. Vit. Alex. c. 21. 'Apdpdv 
KdWurros koX piyurros. 

“ Diod, Sic, xvii. 7, §§ 1, 2 ; 89, § 4, 
Ac. 

Arrian (iii. 22), and Mr. Grote 
following him, have (I think) under- 
rated the military capacity of Codo- 
mannus. He scarcely deserves to be 
called rA woKipia, et ref dXXof, 
ljm\9aK6s re koX o&^pi/ip7iu 

Diod. Sic. xvi. 91, § 2. 

2 L 2 
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grapple at once with a danger of the most formidable kind, 
and had bat little time for preporatioa It is true that Philip’s^ 
death soon alter his own accession gave him a short breathing- 
space : but at the same time it threw him off his guard. The 
military talents of Alexander were untried, and of course 
unknown; the perils which he had to encounter were patent 
Oodomannus may be excused if for some months after Alex- 
ander’s accession he slackened his preparations for defence,^^ 
uncertain whether the new monarch would maintain himself, 
whether he would overpower the combinations which were 
formed against him in Greece, whether he would inherit his 
lather’s genius for war, or adopt his ambitious projects. It 
would have been wiser, no doubt, as the event proved, to have 
joined heart and soul with Alexander’s European enemies, and 
to have carried the war at once to the other side of the Egean. 
But no great blame attaches to the Persian monarch for his 
brief inaction. As soon as the Macedonian prince had shown 
by his campaigns in Thrace, Illyria, and Boeotia that he was a 
person to be dreaded, Darius Oodomannus renewed the prepara- 
tions which he had discontinued, and pushed them forward with 
all the speed that was possible.” A fleet was rapidly got 
ready ; the satraps of Asia Minor were reinforced with troops 
of good quality from the interior of the Empire,^ and were 
ordered to raise a strong force of mercen^es;^! money was 
sent into Greece to the Lacedsembnians and others in order to 
induce them to create disturbances in Europe above all, 
Memnon the Rhodian, a brother of Mentor, and a commander 
ofapproved skill, was sent to the Hellespont, at the head of a 
body of Greeks in Persian pay, with an authority co-ordinate to 
that of the satraps.” 

A certain amount of success at first attended these measures. 
Memnon was able to act on the oflTensive in North-'^estem Asia. 


Diod. xviL 7, § L 
» Ibid. ! 2. 

* The army whioh et the 

Orenious comprised Mede% Hyroanians, 
and Bactrians (ib. xvil 19)^ as well as 
FaphlagoniaDiB Cappadocians, and na- 


iiye Persians. 

The mercenaries at Granieus 
numbered 20,000. (Arrian, Me», 
1 14.) 

” Arrian, iL 14. 
•r«od.Sic.xvil7,83. 
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He man:^*ed upon Cyzicus and vras within a little of surprising 
,it, obtaining from the lands and villas without the walls an 
iipmense booty. He forced Parmenio to raise the siege of 
Pitand; and when Callas, one of the Macedonian leaders, 
endeavoured to improve the condition of things by meeting the 
Persian forces in the open field, he sufiered a defeat and was 
compelled to throw himself into Bhoeteum.^ 

These advantages, however, were detrimental rather than 
serviceable to the Persian cause; since they encouraged the 
Persian satraps to regard the Macedonians as an enemy no more 
formidable than the various tribes of Greeks with whom they 
had now carried on war in Asia Minpr for considerably more 
than a century. The intended invasion of Alexander seemed to 
them a matter of no great moment — to be classed with expedi- 
tions like those of Thimbron and Agesilaus,’ not to need, as it 
really did, to be placed in a category of its own. Accordingly, 
they made no efibrts to dispute the passage of the Hellespont, 
or to oppose the landing of the expedition on the Asiatic shore. 
Alexander was allowed to transport a force of 30,000 foot and 
4000 or 6000 horse* from the Chersonese to Mysia without fbe 
slightest interference on the part of the enemy, notwithstanding 
that his naval power was weak and that of the Persians very 
considerable. This is one of those pieces of remissness in the 
Persian conduct of, military matters, whereof we have already 
had to note signal instances,* and which constantly caused 
the &ilure of very elaborate and judicious preparations to meet 
a danger. Great efforts had been made to collect and equip a 
numerous fleet, and a few weeks later it was all powerful in the 
Egean.* But it was absent exactly at the time when it was 

‘ Diod. Sio. zvii. 7, §§ 8-10. Plutarch (ii. p. 327) tells us ihat the 

’ Xeu. EtXl. iii §§ 4-7 ; 4, § 6 et se^q. eye-witnesses, l^lemy and Aristobulus, 

* Arriaii makes Alexander bring agreed that the foot was 30,000, but 
into Asia **ra^er more than 30,000 dmered as to the horse: which the 
foot and above 5000 horse’* (Encp, AUx, latter made 4000, while the former 
i. 11). Dic^orus (xviL 17) gives the made it 5000. 
foot as 30,000 exactly, the horse as * Supra, pp. 489 and 490. 

4600. Other writers have the following * Arrian, Exp, Alex, i. 18. The 
numbers : — Persian fleet, which consisted chiefly of 

Justin . . . . %2,000 foot. 4500 horse. Cyprian and Phcenician vessels, is 
Callisthenes . 40,000 „ 4500 „ reckoned by Aniiui at 400 ships. The 

Anaximenes. 43,000 „ 5500 „ fleet of Alexander consisted of 160. 
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(panted. Alexander’s passage and landing were lujopposed, 
and the Persians thus admitted within the Empire witWt a. 
struggle the enemy who was fated to destroy it. , 

When the Persian commanders heard that Alexander was in 
Asia, they were anxious to give him battle.® One alone, the 
Ehodian Greek, Menmon, proposed and urged a wholly different 
plan of operations. Memnon advised that a general engage^ 
ment should be avoided, that the entire country should be laid 
waste, and even the cities burnt, while the army should retire, 
cut off stragglers, and seek to bring the enemy into difficulties.^ 
At the same time he recommended that the fleet should be 
brought up, a strong laivd force embarked on board it, and an 
effort made to transfer the war into Europe.® But Memnon’s 
colleagues, the satraps and commandants of the north-western 
portion of Asia Minor, could not bring themselves to see that 
circumstances required a line of action which they regarded as 
ignominious.® It is not necessary to attribute to them per- 
sonal or selfish motives.^ They probably thought honestly 
that they were a match for Alexander with the troops at their 
disposal, and viewed retreat before an enemy numerically 
weaker than themselves as a disgrace not to be endured unless 
its necessity was palpable. Accordingly they determined to 
give the invader ^ttle. Supposing that Alexander, having 
crossed into Asia at Abydos, would proceed to attack Dascy- 
leium, the nearest satiapial capital, they took post on the 
Qranicus, and prepared to dispute the further advance of the 
Macedonian army. They bad collected a force of 20,000 
cavcdry of the best quality that the Empire afforded,^^ and 
nearly the same number of infantry,“ who were chiefly, if not 
solely Greek mercenaries.^ With these they determined to 


• Diod. Sio. xyfi. 18, {§ 3, 4. 

^ Ibid. L 8, 0 . ; Arrian, Exip. Alex. L 12. 
I* *• Diod. Sio. ZTii. 18, § 2. 

*• 'Ayd^ia ri^s Ue/Mriy fuyaXo^vxtaf. 
Diod. Sio. xvii. 18, § 8. 

As Mr. Qrote does (HUtory of 
Qreecet vol. viiL p. 811). 

“ Aooording to Diodorus (xvii. 19, 
§ 4), the caviury was mainly composed 
of Modes, BacmanSk Hyroanians, and 
Paphlagonians. ^ 


” See Arrian, Exp, Alex, i. 14. llep- 
(rQy 8^ lirirets yAv it BuFfiv- 

plovtf (ivoi 9i iretol pMrdo^pot, 6\Lyoy 
AroHovres iio/Av/Uw, Diodorus reduces 
the horse to 10,000, while he raises the 
infantry to 100,000 (xvii. 19, §3 4, 6). 
Justin (xi 6), estimates the entire Per- 
sian force at 600,000 I , 

** Arrian, Esip, Alex. L 16, sub fin.; 
Plut. vn, Alex. c. 16. 
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defend tlie* passage of the small stream above mentioned — one 
of the many which flow from the northern flank of Ida into the 
Pijjpontis. 

The battle thus offered was eagerly accepted by the Mace- 
*donian. If he could not defeat with ease a Persian force 
not greatly exceeding his own, he had miscalculated the 
Illative goodness of the soldiers on either side, and might as 
well desist from the expedition. Accordingly, he no sooner 
came to the bank of the river, and saw the enemy drawn up on 
the other side, than, rejecting the advice of Parmenio to wait 
till the next day,*^ he gave orders that the whole army should 
enter the stream and advance across it. The Qronicus was in 
most places fordable ; but there were occasional deeper parts, “ 
which had to be avoided ; and there was thus some difficulty 
in reaching the opposite bank in line. That bank itself was 
generally steep and precipitous, “ but offered also several gentle 
slopes where a landing was comparatively easy. The Persians 
had drawn up their cavalry along the line of the river close to 
the water’s edge, and had placed their infantry in the rear.” 
Alexander consequently attacked with his cavaliy. The engage- 
ment began upon the right. Amyntas and Ptolemy, who were 
the first to reach the opposite bank, met with a strenuous resist- 
ance and were driven back into the stream by the forces of 
Memnon and his gons.” The battle, however, on this side 
was restored by Alexander himself, who gradually forced the 
Persians back after a long hand-to-hand fight, in which he 
received a slight wound, and slew with his own hand several 
noble Persians.” Elsewhere the resistance was less determined. 
Parmenio crossed on the left with comparative ease,” by his 
advance relieving Alexander. The Persians found the long 
spears of the Macedonians and their intermixture of light- 
armed foot with heavy-armed cavalry irresistible.” The Mace- 


PluA MU, Alat. L «. 0 . ; Aniaa, 
JSm, Alex, i 18. 

ft noXXd paSia. (Arrian, 1. b.c.) 
^epi)^i|Xoi ical 
(Ibid.) • 

Arrian, Exp, Alex, U 14. 

Ibid. L 15. 


Among these were Mithridates, 
the son-in-law of Darius, and Bhoesaoes, 
one of the generals. (Arr. 1. s. 0 . Com- 
pare Pint. vit. Aleos, e. 16.) 

* Arrian. Exp, Alex, L 15, ad fin. 

« Ibid. i. 15 and 16. 
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donians seam to have received orders to strike at their adver- 
saries’ faces^ — a style of warfare which was as unpleasant to 
the Persians as it was to the soldiers of Pompey at Pharsalia. 
Their line was broken where it was opposed to Alexander and 
his ' immediate companions but the contagion of disorder* 
rapidly spread, and the whole body of the cavalry shortly 
quitted the field, after having lost a thousand of their number-’ 
Only the infantry now remained. Against these the Mace- 
donian phalanx was brought up in front, while the cavalry 
made repeated charges on either fiank with overwhelming 
effect. Deserted by their horse, vastly outnumbered, and 
attacked on all sides, thp brave mercenaries stood firm, fought 
with desperation, and were mostly slaughtered where they 
stood.* Two thousand out of the 20,000 — probably wounded 
men — ^were made prisoners.® The rest perished, except a few 
who lay concealed among the heaps of slain. 

The Persians lost by the battle 20,000 of their best footmen, 
and one or two thousand horse. Among their slain the pro- 
portion of men of rank was unusually large. The list included 
Spithridates, satrap of Lydia, Mithrobarzanes, governor of Cap- 
padocia, Phamaces, a brother-in-law, and Mithridates, a son-in- 
law of Darius, Arbupales, a grandson of Artaxerxes Mnemon^ 
Omares, the commander of the mercenaries, Niphates, Petines, 
and Rhoesaces, generals.® The Greek loss is said to have been 
exceedingly smalL Aristobulus made the total number of the 
slaiu thirty-four Arrian gives it as one hundred and fifteen, 


> Arrimi, Evp. JOae. L 16 , § 1. 01 mp. 
COX ratd/xtvol re 

rd irp6ff<aira airoi re koX oi tirirot 
r<Mt (voToct. The almoet complete 
armour whidi protected the heary 
cavalry, horse and man alike, left little 
more than the faoe of the man and the 
head of the horse exposed. (See above, 
pp. 177, 178.) 

• ArHan, L a. o. *lSntK\ioowri 
S’/Dwrcr, i *AKi^oy9pi» rpoeurcvff^cvev. 

* So Arrian (1. s. c.). Diodorus makes 
the number killed 2000 (xvii. 21, | 8), 
Plutarch (Fit Afex. a 18} ^600. 


* Compare Arrian (i. 16) with Plut 
L 8. 0 . The latter writer particularly 
notices the obstinacy of the resistance. 

* So Arrian. Plutarch slays the whole 
20,000. Diodorus, oia the contnuy, 
limits the slain to 10,000, and gives 
20,000 as the number of the prisoners. 
Here, as elsewhere^ Arrian^ moderation 
is strongly in favour of his veracity. 

* Arrian, L 18, 18 : Diod. Sic. xvii. 

21. §3. . 

^ Ap. Plutarch, dJeai c. 18. Mr. 

Grote rmrds A:^tobulus as speaking 
only of the immediate ** companions of 
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or a littfe ftver.® It has been suspected that even the latter 
estimate is below the truth ;® but the analogy furnished by the 
othpr great victories of the Greeks over the Persians tends 
rather to confirm Arrian’s statement.^® 

The battle of the Granicus threw open to Alexander the 
whole of Asia Minor. There was no force left in the entire 
CQuntry that could venture to resist him, unless protected by 
walls. Accordingly, the Macedonian operations for the next 
twelve months, or during nearly the whole space that inter- 
vened between the battles of the Granicus and of Issus, consist 
of little more than a series of marches and sieges. The reader 
of Persian history will scarcely wish for an account of these 
operations in detail. Suffice it to say that Alexander rapidly 
overran Lydia, Ionia, Caria, Lycia, Pamphylia, Pisidia, and 
Phrygia, besieged and took Miletus, Halicarnassus, Marmareis, 
and Sagalassus, and received the submission of Dascyleium, 
Sardis, Ephesus, Magnesia, Tralles, the Lycian Telmisseis> 
Pinara, Xanthus, Patara, Phaselis, Side, Aspendus, Celcense, and 
Gordium.^^ This last city was the capital of Phrygia; and 
there the conqueror for the first time since his landing gave 
himself and his army a few months’ rest during the latter part 
of the winter.^ 

With the first breath of spring his forces were again in motion. 
Hitherto anxious w^th respect to the state of things on th^ 
coast and* in Greece, he had remained in the western half of 
Asia Minor, within call of his friends in Macedonia, at no time 
distant more^bhan about 200 miles from the sea. Now intelli- 
gence reached him, which made him feel at liberty to advance 


Aleiander** [Eia, of Greece, toI. vili. 
p. S17, note ; but the context of the 
paaeage in Plutarch showe that the 
entire number of thoee slain on Alex- 
ander's side in the battle is intended. 

* Sxp. Ale«k t id. The number was 
made up <rf 25 Companion" cavaliy, 
aJb&ve 60 ordinary caYalrj, and SO 
infantry. 

* Gr^ (HU9yry of Greece, yol. yili 
p, 817). 

^ At Marathon the number at those 


slain on the Greek side was no more 
than 192, though the centre was brd^en 
and pursued, or at any rate forced to 
give ground. (Herod, vi. 117.) The 
loss in the real battle of Platseawaebut 
159 (ibid. ix. 70, ad fin.). 

Compare Arrian, Eoep, Alex, i 17 - 
29 with Diod. Sic. xvii. 22-28. The 
siege of Marmareis, omitted by Arrian, 
is related at len^ by the Sicilian 
writer. 

” Arrian, Exp, Alex, L 29. 
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into the interior of Asia. Memnon the Rhodian fell siclcand died 
in the early spring of B.C. 333.“ It is strange thit so much 
should have depended on a single life ; but it certainly seems 
that there was no one in the Persian service who, on Memnon’s 
death, could replace him — no one fitted for the difficult task of 
uniting Greeks and Asiatics together, capable of infiuencing 
and managing the one while he preserved the confidence of the 
other. Memnon’s death disconcerted aU the plans of the Great 
King, who till it occurred had fully intended to carry the war 
into his enemy’s country.^ It induced Darius even to give 
up the notion of maintaining a powerful fleet, and to transfer to 
the land service the m(»t efficient of his naval forces.^ At the 
same time it set Alexander free to march wherever he liked, 
liberating him from the keen anxiety, which he had previously 
felt, as to the maintenance of the Macedonian power in Europe. 

It now became the object of the Persian king to confront the 
daring invader of his Western provinces with an army worthy 
of the Persian name and proportionate to the vastness of the 
Empire. He had long been collecting troops from many of 
the most warlike nations, and had got together a force of several 
hundred thousand men.” Forgetting the leswns of his country’s 
previous history, he flattered himself that the host which he had 
brought together was irresistible, and became anxious to hurry 
on a general engagement. Starting froii) Babylon, probably 
about the time that Alexander left Gordium in Phrygia, he 
marched up the valley of the Euphrates, and took up a position 
at Sochi, which was situated in a large open plaip, not far from 
tBe modem Lake of Antioch.” On his arrival there he heard 

** Arriaiii Bv/p, AUx, ii. 1 ; Biod Sic. rough maimer employed by Xerxes, 
xvii. 29, § 4. (See above, pp. 452, 458.) 

Sia xvii. 80, § 1. ^ The plun of Soohi must (I thiidt) 

Aniau, iL 2 ; Q. Curt, iii, 8. have been that of Ui5k, nortii and east 

** Arrian makes the number of Da- of the Like of Antioch, which is de- 
rius’ forces at Issus 600,000 {Ex^, Alex, scribed as ** level and marshy** (Ains- 
ii. 8), Diodorus 500,000 (xvii. 81 § 2). worth, Travdt in the Trad, p. 62). 
Q.Cvj^us, who alone enters into details. Both the passes over Amanus lead to 
says that the foot was 250,000 and the this tract, which is the only extensive 
horse 61,200, making a gmd total of plain in the neighbourhood. Mr# Grote 
811,200. (ffiit, Alex, iiL 24.) According m his chart pla^ Soohi much too far 
to him, the troops were counted in the to the north. 
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that Alexaifder was in Cilicia at no great distance; and the 
Greeks in £is service assured him that it would not he long 
befcvre the Macedonian monarch would seek him out and accept 
his offer of battle.^ But a severe attack of illness detained 
Alexander at Tarsus and when he was a little recovered, 
.troubles in Western Cilida, threatening his communications 
.with Greece, required his presence so that Darius grew im- 
patient, and, believing that his enemy had no intention of 
advancing further than Cilicia, resolved to seek him in that 
country. Quitting the open plain of Sochi, he marched north- 
wards, having the range of Amanus on his left, almost as far as 
the thirty-seventh parallel, when turning sharply to the west, 
he crossed the chain, and descended upon Issus, in the inTio^ 
recess of the gulf which bore the same name.** Here he came 
upon Alexander’s hospitals, and found himself to his surprise 
in the rear of his adversary, who, while Darius was proceeding 
northwards along the eastern flank of Amanus, had been march- 
ing southwards between the western flank of the Hnnift range 
and the sea* Alexander had crossed the Pylse, or narrowest 
portion of the pass, and hadreachedMyriandrus — alittle beyond 
Iskenderun — when qews reached him that Darius had occupied 
Issus in his rear,* and had put to death aU the sick and 
wounded Macedonians whom he had found in the town.* At 
first he could not credit the intelligence; but when it was con- 
firmed by scouts, whom he sent out,* ho prepared instantly to 
retrace his steps, and to fight his first great battle with the 
Persian king «nder circumstances which he felt to be favour- 
able beyond anything that he could have hoped. The tract df 
flat land between the base of the mountains and the sea on the 
borders of the Gulf of Issus was nowhere broader than about a 
mile and a half.* The range of Amanus on the east rose up 

t 

*• Plutarch, AUx, q, 20. 1. s. 0 . These unfortunates were (it 

*• Arrian, u. 4 ; Plut. Vit, 0 . 19. would seem) mutilated before they were 

® Arrian, ii. 5. ** Ibid. ii. 7, § 1. put to death (tojJtovs xaXeirwi alKtad^ 

* Arri^, £xp, AUx, iL 7, ( 1 ; Q, fievot dwiicTtmif — ^Arrian). 

Curt. Hiit. Alexf^ 8, * These scouts were sent by sea in a 

* Arrian, ii 6. triaconter.* (Arrian, 1. s. c.) 

* Ibid, ii 7. Compare Q. Curt. • Callisthenes ap. Polyb. xii 17. 
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'with rugged and broken hills, so that on this side the Operations 
of cavahy were impracticable. It would he impossible to foQn 
a line of battle containing in the front rank more than a^ut 
4000 men,* and difficult for either party to bring into action as 
many as 30,000 of their soldiers. Thus the vast superiority Of 
numbers on the Persian side became in such aposition absolutely, 
useless,’ and even Alexander had more troops than he could w„ell , 
employ. No wonder that the Macedonian should exclaim, that 
“ God had declared Himself on the Grecian side by putting it 
into the heart of Darius to execute such a movement.”® It may 
be that Alexander’s superior generalship would have made him 
victorious even on the open plain of Sochi ; but in the defile of 
Issus success was certain, and generalship superfiuous. 

Darius had started from Issus in pursuit of his adversary, and 
had reached the banks of the Pinarus, a small stream flowing 
westward from Amanusinto the Mediterranean, when he heard 
that Alexander had hastened to retrace his steps, and was coming 
to meet him.® Immediately he prepared for battle. Passing a 
force of horse and foot across the stream in his front, to keep his 
adversary in check if he advanced too rapidly,’® he drew up his 
best troops along the line of the river in a continuous solid mass, 
the ranksof which must have been at least twenty deep.” Thirty 
thousand Greek mercenaries formed the centre of the line,” 
while on either side of them were an equal number of Asiatic 
“ braves”” — picked probably from the mass of the army,’* 
Twenty thousand troops of a lighter and inferior class were 
placed upon the rough hills on the left, the outskirts of the 
Amanian range, where the nature of the ground allowed them 


* Mr. Grote, allowing a pace to a 
man, reckona the front rank at leas 
than 8600 men. (History of Greece, vol. 
viiL p. 846, note *,) 

^ To(t 84 dxpiw rb wX^ot. (Arrian, 
Sxp* Alex, ii. 7.) 

“ '0 6ebt inrkp ^rpamfieX 
Mov, rovv Aapettp dyayits Ka&eip^cu 
ddra/up iK rijt tipvxfo/Uat 4s rd 
ffrerdropa, (Ibid.) 

• Ibid, ii 8. 

” Arrian makea thii force oonsiat 


of 80,000 horse and 20,000 foot, which 
must certainly be an ea^eration. 

“ Mr. Qrote supposes that they must 
hare been twenty-iAx deep (History, 

i 8. C. ) 

Arrian, 1. s. c. ; Q. purt. iii. 9. 
KdpdaKes (Arrian). Strabo ex- 
plains the term sdpSa, whence he deriTes 
KdpdoKet, as rb Mpwbes seU roXeiwcbr, 
(Strab. X7, 8, § 18.) ^ 

Compare above^ p. 464 ^ note K 
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to encircle tSie Macedonian right which, to preserve its ranks 
a^broken, *kept the plain. The cavalry, to the number of 
30,000, was massed upon the other wing, near the sea.“ 

The battle began by certain movements of Alexander against 
tibe dank force which menaced his right. These troops, assailed 
by the Macedonian light-armed, retreated at once to higher 
grpund, and by their manifest cowardice freed Alexander from 
all anxiety on their account.*' Leaving 300 horse to keep the 
20,000 in check, he moved on his whole line at a slow pace 
towards the Pinarus till it came within bow-shot of the enemy, 
when he gave the order to proceed at a rom*® The line 
advanced as commanded : but before it could reach the river, 
the Persian horse on the extreme right, unable to restrain them- 
selves any longer, dashed across the shallow stream, and assailed 
Alexander’s left,** where they engaged in a fierce battle with 
the Thessalian cavalry, in which neither obtained any decided 
advantage.'® The infantry, meanwhile, came into conflict along 
the rest of the line. Alexander himself, with the right and the 
right-centre, charged the Asiatic troops on Darius’s left, who, 
like their brethren at Cunaxa,'* instantly broke and fled.” 
Parmenio, with the left-centre, was less successful The north 
bank of the Pinarus was in this part steep and defended by 
stakes” in places ; the Greek mercenaries were as brave as the 
Macedonians, and fought valiantly. It was not till the troops 
which had* routed the Persian right began to act against their 
centre, assailing it upon the flank, while it was at the same time 
engaged in frwit, that the mercenaries were overpowered and 
gave way.” Seeing their defeat, the horse likewise fled, anti 
thus the rout became general. 

It is not quite clear what part Darius took in the battle, or 
how &r he was answerable for its untoward result. According 


Arrian, iL8. 

Ibid, sub fin. 

Oi near *AX/{ard/)or xal aMf 
*A\4iav8pot . is iro- 

rofi^v ^^/SaXXor. (Arrian, IL lOJ 
» Q. Curt. Akx. iiL 11, § 1. 


* Arrian, ii. 11 ; Died. Sic. xvii. 38, 

§ 6 . 

** Supra, p. 492. ** Arrian, ii, 10, 

^ XdpaKi, (Ibid.) 

^ Arrian, ii. ll^ t ^ ; Pints Ftt. Aien. 

a 20. 
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to Arrian,® he was struck with a sudden panic on beholding the 
flight of his left wing, and gave orders to his charioteer instancy 
to quit the field. But Curtius and Diodorus represent him 
as engaged in along struggle against Alexander himself, and as 
only flying when he was in imminent danger of falling into the 
enemy’s hands.® Justin goes further, and states that he was^ 
actually wounded.® The character gained by Darius in bia. 
earlier years® makes it improbable that he would under any 
circumstances have exhibited personal cowardice. On the 
whole it would seem to be most probable that the flight of 
the Persian monarch occurred, not when the left wing fled, but 
when the Greek mercenaries among whom he had placed 
himself began to give way before the irresistible phalanx and 
the impetuous charges of Alexander. Darius, not unwisely, 
accepted the defeat of his best troops as the loss of the battle, 
and hastilyretired across Amanus by the pass which had brought 
him to Issus, whence he hurried on through Sochi^ to the 
Euphrates, anxious to place that obstacle between himself 
and his victorious enemy.* His multitudinous host, entangled 
in the defiles of the mountains, suffered by its own weight and 
size, the stronger fugitives treading® down the weaker, while at 
the same time it was ruthlessly slaughtered by the pursuing 
enemy, so long as the waning light allowed. As many as 100,000 
— 90,000 foot and 10,000 horse — are said have fallen.* The 

ravines were in places choked with the dead bodies, ahd Ptolemy 
the son of Lagus related that in one instance he and Alfi VRnflftr 


" Eoip, Alex, ii. 11. SOi® rots 
rots i^evye, 

Q. Curt. Eigt, Akx, iii. 11, p, 43 ; 
Diod. Sic. xvii. 84. 

"In eo [proelio] uterque rex vul- 
neratur.” (Justin, xi. 9.) 

* See above, p. 516 ; and compare 
Diod. Sic. xvii. 6, § 1 (Ilapd roif 
ereut rb irptaretoiy r^t dvbpelas 
piyKaro) and Justin, x. 8 ("Bellum 
cum Alexandro magna virtm gessit'*). 

* The identity of Sochi with the 
" plain of Umk,** which hae been already 
asserted (see above, p. 622, note ), is 
confirmed by Q. Cuit. iv. 1, where a 


place which seems to be Sochi is called 
Unehce, 

’ Arrian, Alex. ii. 18. 

* Ob fjxiop dir* AKMjKw xarawa* 
Tobfitpot irpbt rfif didfexs tup 
voXefUup ipXdrropTo, (Ibid. ii. 11.) 

* This is Arrian’s estimate. Diodorus 
(xviL 86, § 6) and Q. Curtius (iii. 11, 
ad fin.) raise the loss Ai infantry to 

100.000, thus maJdng the total lOss 

110.000. This total is also given by 
Plutarch (Ttf, Alex. o. 20). Justin, 
while agreeing as to* the number of 
cavalry that mil, reduces the loss in 
infantiy to 61,000 (id. 9), 
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crossed rf guUy on a bridge of this kind.® Among the slain 
■vjere Sabaces, satrap of Egypt,® Bubaces, a noble of high rank, 
and Arsames,B.heomithres, and Ati:^es, three of the commanders 
at the Granicus. Forty thousand prisoners were made. The 
whole of the Persian camp and camp-equipage fell into the 
enemy’s hands, who found in the royal pavilion the mother, 
wife, and sister of the king, an infant son, two daughters, and a 
number of female attendants, wives of noblemen,’ The treasure 
captured amounted to 3000 silver talents. Among the trophies 
of victory were the chariot, bow, shield, and robe of the king* 
which he had abandoned in his hurried flight.® 

The loss on the side of the Macedonians was trivial. The 
highest estimate places it at 450 killed, the lowest at 182.® 
Besides these, 504 were’ wounded.’® Thus Alexander had less 
than 1000 men placed hora de combed. He himself received a 
slight wound in the thigh from a sword,” which, used a little 
more resolutely, might have changed the fortunes of the 
world. 

The defeat of the Persians at Issus seems to have been 
due simply to the fact that, practically, the two adversaries 
engaged with almost equal numbers, and that the troops of 
Alexander were of vastly superior quality to those of Darius. 
The Asiatic infantry — ^notwithstanding their proud title of 
“braves” — proved Jo be worthless; the Greek mercenaries 
were personally courageous, but their inferior arms and 
training rendered them incapable of coping with the Mace- 
donian phalasx.” The cavalry was the only arm in which the 


* Arrian, 1. s. a 

* So Arxian. Diodorus gives the 
name TUI Tasiaces (xvii. 34, § 5). 

^ Arrian, 1. s. o. The remainder of 
the females, who had accompanied the 
army from Babylon, including 829 con> 
cubmes of Danus, had been placed for 
greater secuiity at Damascus, where 
they were talen by Parmenio subset 
ouently. (Arr. Abp. AUx, ii. 11, sub fin.; 
^ Curt* Hitt* Alex, iii 13 ; Parmen. 
ap. Atiien. xiii p. 608 A.) 

« Arrian, 1. s. o. 

* The highest estimate is that of Dio- 


dorus, who says that 300 foot were 
killed and 150 horse (xvii. 36, § 6) ; the 
lowest that of Q. Curtius (iii. 11, ad 
fin.), who agrees as to the horse, but 
makes the footmen slain no more than 
32. Justin makes the total loss 280— 
130 foot and 150 horse (zi. 9). 

Q. Curt. Hitt, Alex, 1. a. c. 

Arrian, Exp, Alex, ii 13, § 1; 
Plut. Vit, AUx, c. 20. (Some said the 
wound was given by Darius himself ; 
but this is very improbable.) 

»Diod. 8io.zvii5d,§L 
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Persians were not greatly at a disadvantage ; and cOviby alone 
cannot gain, or even save a battle. When Darius put himself 
into a position where he lost all the advantages derivable ffom 
superiority of numbers, he made his own defeat and his adver- 
saay’s triumph certain. 

It remained, therefore, before the Empire could be con- 
sidered as entirely lost, that this error should be corrected, this 
false step retrieved. All hope for Persia was not gone, so long 
as her full force had not been met and defeated in a fair and 
open field. When Darius fled from Issus, it was not simply to 
preserve for a few months longer his own wretched life ; it was 
to make an efibrt to redeem the past^® — to give his country 
that last chance of maintaining her independence which she 
had a right to claim at his hands — ^to try what the award of 
battle would be under the circumstances which he had fair 
grounds for regarding as the most favourable possible to his own 
side and the most disadvantageous to his adversary. Before 
the heart of the Empire could be reached from the West, the 
wide Mesopotamian plain had to be traversed— -there, in those 
vast flats, across which the enemy must come, a position might 
be chosen where there would be room for the hugest numbers 
that even his enormous Empire could furnish — ^where cavalry 
and even chariots would be everywhere free to act — where con- 
sequently he might engage the puny force, of lus-antagonist to 
the greatest advantage, outflank it, envelop it, and perhaps 
destroy it Darius would have been inexcusable had he given 
up the contest without trying this last chance— the chance of a 
bittle in the open fleld with the full collected force of Persia. 

His adversary gave him ample time to prepare for this final 
struggle. The battle of Issus was fought in November, b.c. 
333.“ It was not till the summer of B.O. 331, twenty months 
later, that the Macedonian forces were set in nmtion towards 
the interior of the Empire.“ More than a year and a half 
was consumed in the reduction of Phoenicia,” tlfte siege of 

» Diod. Sio. xviL 8 ». 1} 8, 4 » Aixba, iil 7 , § 1 . '' 

“ Cliiiton, F. H. ToUip. 188. Com- “ Th* of TyM oowpled Mm 

pMwAiriaii,ii.U,adihiu iiimtlii. (mi Ate a 84; Diod. 
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Qaza the occupation of Egypt.^® Alexander, apparently, 
,wa8 confident of defeating Darius in a pitched battle, whenever 
ajid under whatever circumstances they should again meet; and 
regarded as the only serious dangers which threatened him, a 
possible interruption of his communications with Greece, and 
the employment of Persian gold and Persian naval force in the 
raising of troubles on the European side of the Egean.^® He 
was therefore detennined, before he plunged into the depths of 
the Asiatic continent, to isolate Persia from Greece, to destroy 
her naval power, and to cripple her pecuniary resources. The 
event showed that his decision was a wise one. By detaching 
from Persia and bringing under his own sway the important 
countries of Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine, Idumaea, and Egypt, 
he wholly deprived Persia of her navy, and transfen’ed to him- 
self the complete supremacy of the sea, he greatly increased 
his own resources while he diminished those of the enemy, and 
he shut out Persia altogether from communication with Greece, 
excepting through his territories. Ho could therefore com- 
mence his march into the interior with a feeling of entire 
security as to his communications and his rear. No foe was 
left on the coast capable of causing him a moment’s uneasiness. 
Athens and Sparta might chafe and even intrigue ; but without 
the Persian " archers,” it was impossible that any force should 
be raised Which eould in the slightest degree imperil his 
European dominions. • 

From Babylon, whither Darius proceeded straight from 
Issus,^ he appears to have made two ineffectual attempts, at 
negotiating with his enemy. The first embassy was despatched 
soon after* his arrival, and, according to Arrian,® was instructed 


Sic. xvil 46,. •§ 51) R was taken in 
July, B.o. 832. »(Arrian, ii. 24.) Full 
details of the siege are given by Arrian 
(ii. 18-24), Diodorus (xvii. 40-46), and 
Q. CurtiuB (i^. 2, 8). 

This siege lasted two months (Diod. 
Sio. xvii. 48, § 7). For an account of 
it, see Arrian, 26, 27. 

^ Alexander pasMd the winter of 
B.o, S32-38X in Egypt, arriving about 
October, and leaving atopt February. 

VOL. III. 


Arrian, ii. 17. 

*® When Agesilaus was forced to quit 
Asia and return to defend his coimtry, 
he said that the Persian king had 
driven him away by means of 80,000 
“archers” (roforai), alluding to the 
ordinary device upon the dario. (See 
above, p. 843.) 

* Di<^t Sic. xVii; 30, $ 1* 

’ Arriii^ Exp, Alcm, iL 15. Dio- 
d 0 rttB'(l. B. c.) makes Dariiis on this 

2 M 
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merely to make proposals for peace, and to request t^ restitu- 
tion of the Queen, the Queen-Mother, Sisygambis, the infanb 
prince, and the two princesses, captured by Alexander. To 
this Alexander replied, in haughty and contemptuous terms, 
that if Darius would acknowledge him as Lord of Asia, and 
deliver himself into his power, he should receive back his rela- 
tives : if he intended still to dispute the sovereignty, he ought 
to come and fight out the contest, and not run away. 

The second embassy was sent six or eight months later, 
while Alexander was engaged in the siege of Tyre.* Darius 
now offered, as a ransom for the members of his family held in 
captivity by Alexander, .the large sum of ten thousand talents 
(240,000J.), and was willing to purchase peace by the cession of 
all the provinces lying west of the Euphrates, several of which 
were not yet in Alexander’s possession. At the same time he 
proposed that Alexander should marry his daughter, Statira, 
in order that the cession of territory might be represented as 
the bestowal of a dowry The reply of Alexander was, if pos- 
sible, ruder and haughtier than before. ‘‘ What did Darius 
mean by offering money and territory ? All his treasure and 
all his territory were Alexander’s already. As for the proposed 
marriage, if he (Alexander) liked to marry a daughter of 
Darius, he should of course do so, whether her father consented 
or not. If Darius wanted merciful treatnsent, he h(id better 
come and deliver himself up at once.” 

The terms of this reply rendered further negotiation impos- 
sibje. Darius had probably not hoped much frofia his pacific 
overtures, and was therefore not greatly concerned at their 
rejection. He knew that the members of his family were 
honourably and even kindly treated by their captor,* and that, so 
far at any rate, Alexander had proved himself a magnanimous 


first occasion offer to cede to Alexander 
Asia 3iinor west of the Halys, and to 
pay a lam sum as ransom for his . 
mmily. Sut Arrian's account is pro- | 
bably the true one. 

* Arrian, it 25. 

* So CuxUus (EUt* AU». iv. 5| § 1). 
The idea is consonant yith Eastern 


notions. 

* Arrian, il 12 ; Flui VU, AUx, c. 2^ 
Q. Curt iii 12; Diod. Sic. xvii 38. 
On the undue praise bestowed upon 
Alexander for Ms treatment of these 
captiyes, see Mr. Grote's HiAtory q/ 
Grsece, voL viii. p. 876, note 
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conqueiTor. He can scarcely have thought that a lasting peace 
was posiible between himself and his young antagonist, who 
had only just fleshed his maiden sword, and was naturally eager 
to pursue his career of conquest. Indeed, he seems from the 
moment of his defeat at Issus to have looked forward to another 
battle as inevitable, and to have been unremitting in his efforts 
to collect and arm a force which might contend, with a good 
hope of victory, against the Macedonians. He replaced the 
panoplies lost at Issus with fresh ones he armed his forces 
anew with swords and spears longer than the Persians had been 
previously accustomed to employ, on account of the great 
length of the Macedonian weapons he caused to be con- 
structed 200 scythed chariots ; ® he prepared spiked balls to use 
against his enemy’s cavalry ; above all, he laid under contribu- 
tion for the supply of troops all the provinces, even the most 
remote, of his extensive Empire, and asked and obtained im- 
portant aid from allies situated beyond his borders.® The 
forces which he collected for the final struggle comprised — 
besides Persians, Medes, Babylonians, and Susianians from the 
centre of the Empire — Syrians from the banks of the Orontes, 
Armenians from f^he neighbourhood of Ararat, Cappadocians 
and Albanians from the regions bordering on the Euxine, 
Cadusians from the Caspian, Bactrians from the Upper Oxus, 
Sogdians from the« Jaxartes, Arachosians from Cabul, Arians 
from Herat, Indians from the Punjab, and even Sacae from the 
country about Kashgar and Yarkand, on the borders of the 
Great Desert«of Gobi. Twenty-five nations followed the standard 
of the Great King,^® and swelled the ranks of his vast army, 


* Biod. Sic. xvii. 89, § 8 ; Q. Curt, 
iv. 9. 

» Diod. xvii. 68, § 1. 

* Ibid. Compare Q. Curt. 1. b. c. 

* Arrian, Exp* Alex, iii. 8. Elxoi'ro 

teal Sdfcac . . . odx (nri/jicooi . . . dXXd 
Karik Aapelov, 

• So Arrian. Th^ tweuty-nve na- 
tions were the following ; — ^The Persians, 
the Modes, the Babylonians, the Susia- 
nians, the Sitad^nl, the Armenians, the 
Cadusdans, the Albanians, the Sacei^ee, 
the Cappadodons, the CosleSyrians, the 


Syrians of Mesopotamia, the Tapyri, 
the Hyreanians, the Parthians, the 
Arians, the Bactrians, the Sogdians, 
the Saoee, the Indians, the Daans, the 
ArachosianB, the tribes along the ** Red 
Sea” coast, the Mardians, and the 
transplanted Carians. (Arrian, iii, 8 
and 11.) To this list Q. Curtius adds 
the Massagetae^ the Caspians, the Cos- 
sseans, the BelitSB, the Gortyae^ the 
Phrygians, and the C^nians. {VU, 
AUx, iy. 11.) Darias had also in his 
army a nnmber of meroeoary Greeks 

9 H 2 
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which amounted (according to the best authorities) to above a 
million of men.^^ Every available resource that thd Empire 
possessed was brought into play. Besides the three arms of^ 
cavalry, infantry, and chariots, elephants were, for perhaps tKe 
first time in the history of military science, marshalled in the • 
battle-field, to which they added an imwonted element of 
grotesqueness and savagery. 

The field of battle was likewise selected with great care, and 
artificially prepared for the encounter. Darius, it would seem, 
had at last become convinced that his enemy would seek him 
out wherever he might happen to be, and that consequently 
the choice of ground rested wholly with himself. Leaving, 
therefore, the direct road to Babylon by the line of the Eu- 
])hTates undefended,^^ he selected a position which possessed all 
the advantages of the Mesopotamian plain, being open, level, 
fertile, and well supplied with water, while its vicinity to the 
eastern and northern provinces made it convenient for a ren- 
dezvoua This position was on the left or east bank of the 
Tigris, in the heart of the ancient Assyria, not more than thirty 
miles from the site of Nineveh.^^ Here, in the region called by 
the Greeks AdiabSn^ extended between the Tigris and the 
river Zab or Lycus, a vast plain broken by scarcely any eleva- 
tions, and wholly bare of both shrubs and trees.^® The few 
natural inequalities which presented themgelves were levelled 
by order of Darius,^® who made the entire plain in*^ his front 
practicable not only for cavalry but for chariots. At the 


Arrian’B estimate (lii. 8) is 1,000,000 
foot aad 40,000 horse ; Plutarch’s ( Vvt, 
AUx, c. 81) 1,000,000 (Jtogether ; Dio- 
dorus's (xvii. 89, f 4) also 1,000,000 — 
800,000 foot and 200,000 horse. J ustin 
halves the nund)ei« of Diodorus (xi. 12, 
I 5). OurtiuB has a still lower estimate 
(Hut Akx» iv. 12). The Latin writers 
evidently aim at bringing the recorded 
numb^ within what &ey think the 
limits of probability. 

Arrian, iit 8, sub fhi. The ele- 
phants said to have been lent by the 
Indians to the Derbices, in their war 
with the great Cyrus (supra, p. 887), 
resting on the weak au^rity of Cte- 


sias, can scarcely be regarded as his- 
torical. 

Alexander might have marched 
upon Babylon by the*route of the 
Younger Cyrus (supra, pp. 488-490) ; 
but in that case his armv would have 
had to endure great hardships. 

Diodorus says— ‘Ifivireyie irepl t^p 
IXlwvP woiijffaffOai T^iP vapdrafiP (xvii. 
W,§4). e ^ 

** See the description of Curtiuc : 
** Opportuna^ explicandis copiia re^o 

stirpes quidem et breVi!h viigulta ope- 
riunt solum," {SUt, Alex» iv. 9.) 
Anian, Alex, iii 8. 
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anmA tluolfe he planted, in the places where Alexander’s cavalry 
.was likely to charge, spiked balls to damage the feet of the 
liorses.” 

Meanwhile, Alexander had quitted Egypt, and after delaying 
some months in Syria while his preparations were being com- 
pleted,^ had crossed the Euphrates at Thapsacus and marched 
.through northern Mesopotamia along the southern flank of the 
Mons Masius, a district in which provisions, water, and forage 
were abundant,® to the Tigris, which he must have reached in 
about lat. 36“ 30', thirty or forty miles above the site of 
Nineveh. No resistance was made to his advance ; even the 
passage of the great rivers was unopposed.' Arrived on the 
east bank of the Tigris, Alexander found himself in Assyria 
Proper, with the stream upon his right and the mountains of 
GordySne Kurdistan) at no great distance upon his left.' But 
the plain widened as he advanced, and became, as he drew near 
the position of his enemy, a vast level, nowhere less than thirty 
miles in breadth, between the outlying ranges of hills and the 
great river. Darius, whose head-quarters had been at Arbela,® 
south of the Zab, on learning Alexander’s approach, had crossed 
that stream and 'taken post on the prepared ground to the 
north, in the neighbourhood of a small town or village called 
Gaugamela.® Here he drew up his forces in the order which 
he thought ‘best, placing the scythed chariots in front, with 
supports of horse — Scythian, Bactrian, Armenian, and Cappa- 
docian— near to them ; ® then, the main line of battle, divided 
into a centrS and two wings, and composed of horse and foot 
intermixed; and finally a reserve of Babylonians, Sitaceni, 
and others, massed in heavy column in the rear. His own 
post was, according to invariable Persian custom,' in the centre ; 

Q. Curt. iSitt. AUx, It. 14, sub fin. ‘ Q. Curt. L s.o.; Died. Sic. :i^ 63, 

' Arrian, Eicp. AUx. iit 6, 7. § 4. Hence the name popularly given 

* iripoM UvTi^ €^vop<ttT€pa rd to the battle, which should rather have 

rip ffrpa.r(p fy, kqI called the battle of Gaugamela. 

Tois triroiSt koX tA in Ttjs • Arrian, JSxp. Alex, Plat VU, 

Xt^ar (Arr. iii, 7.) Alex, o. 81. 

* Arriau, L s. c. ; Diod, Sie. zvii 55 ; ^ Arrian, iii. 11. 

Q. Curtius, iv. 9. * See above, pp. 1S6| 496. Compare 

* Arrian, iii 7, sub fid. Arrian, ii. ad fim 
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and about hina were grouped the best troops — the Household 
brigade, the Melophori or Peraian foot-guards, the Mardian, 
archers, some Albanians and Carians, the entire body of Greek 
mercenaries, and the Indians with their elephants." 

Alexander, on his side, determined to leave nothing to chance. 
Advancing leisurely, resting his troops at intervals, carefully 
feeling his way by means of scouts, and gradually learning from* 
the prisoners whom he took, and the deserters who came over 
to him, all the dispositions and preparations of the enemy,^® 
he arrived opposite the position of Darius on the ninth day 
after his passage of the Tigris.*^ His officers were eager to 
attack at once j but with great judgment he restrained them, 
gave his troops a night’s rest, and obtained time to reconnoitre 
completely the whole position of the enemy and the arrange- 
ment which he had made of his forces. He then formed his 
own dispositions. The army with which he was to attack above 
a million of men consisted of 40,000 foot and 7000 horse.^^ 
Alexander drew them up in three lines. The first consisted of 
light-armed troops, horse and foot, of good quality, which were 
especially intended to act against the enemy’s chariots. The 
next was the main line of battle, and contained the phalanx 
with the rest of the heavy infantry in the centre, the heavy 
cavalry upon the two wings. The third line consisted of light 
troops, chiefly horse, and was instructed to act agafinst such of 
the Persians as should outflank the Macedonian main line and 
so threaten their rear.** As at Issus, Alexander took the 
command of the right wing himself, and assigned the left to 
Parmenio. 

As the two armies drew near, Alexander, who found himself 

greatly outflanked on both wings, and saw in front of him 

smooth ground carefully prepared for the operations of chariots 
€♦ 

^ Arrian, iii 11 and 13. Parmenio alone recommended de- 

*• Am eapedally the position of the laying till next day. (Ainijn, iii. 9.) , 
spiked baUs intended to damage his Ibid. 12, ad 
caralry, which he was thus enabled to The account here followed is that 
avoid on the day of battle. (See Q. of Anips (iii 12). Ouatius (iv. 18), 
Curt. iv. 18, sub fin.) and Diodorus (xviL 57) agree in the 

Arrian, Bxp, AUx. iii 7, sub hn. ; main* 

9, ad init. 
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and cataky, began a diagonal movement towards the right” 
,which tebded at once to place him beyond the levelled ground, 
and to bring him into contact with his enemy’s left wing rather 
than with his direct front. The movement greatly disconcerted 
his adversary, who sought to prevent it by extending and 
advancing his own left, which was soon engaged with Alex- 
/inder’s right in a fierce hand-to-hand conflict. Alexander still 
pressed his slanting movement, and in resisting it Darius’s left 
became separated from his centre, while at the same time he 
was forced to give the signal for launching the chariots against 
the foe sooner than he had intended, and under circumstances 
that were not favourable. The effect of the operation was 
much the same as at Cunaxa. Beceived by the Macedonian 
light-armed, the chariots were mostly disabled before the 
enemy’s main line was reached ; the drivers were dragged 
from the chariot-boards; and the horses were cut to piecea 
Such as escaped this fate and charged the Macedonian line, 
were allowed to pass through the ranks, which opened to 
receive them, and were then dealt with by grooms and others 
in the rear of the army.” 

No sooner ha4 the chariot attack failed, and the space 
between the two lines of battle become clear, than Alexander, 
with the quick eye of a true general, saw his opportunity : to 
resist his flank movement, the Bactrians and Sacae with the 
greater part of the left, wing had broken off from the main 
Persian line, and in pressing towards the left had made a gap 
between thcir ranks and the centre.” Into this gap the Mace- 
donian king, at the head of the “ Companion ” cavalry and s 
portion of the phalanx, plunged. Here he fotmd himself in 
the near neighbomrhood of Darius, whereupon he redoubled the 
vigour of his assault, knowing the great importance of any 
success gaihed in this quarter. The Companions rushed on 
with loud cries,” pressing with all their weight, and thrusting 
* their spears into the faces of their antagonists — the phalanx, 

“ Arriu>,%i 18 j Q. Curt. iy. 16, " Id. iii. 14. 

§ 1. ” 'Ky* ifiiuf rt ml 

” Anun, L f. 0 . > (Arrian, 1. a. o.) 
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bristling with its thick array of lances, bore thefii *down.“ 
Alexander found himself sufficiently near Darius to hurl a speai^ 
at him, which transfixed his charioteer.*® The cry arose, that 
the king had fallen, and the ranks at once grew unsteady. 
The more timid instantly began to break and fly ; the con- ” 
tagion of fear spread ; and Darius was in a little while almost 
denuded of protection on one side.®^ Seeing this, and regarding 
the battle as lost, since his line was broken, his centre and left 
wing defeated,' while only his right wing remained firm, the 
Persian monarch jdelded to his alarm, and, hastily quitting 
the field, made his way to Arbela.® The centre and left fled 
with him, The right, w,hich was under the command of the 
Syrian satrap, Mazseus, made a firmer stand. On this side the 
chariots had done some damage,® and the horse was more than 
a match for the Thessalian cavalry.^ Farmenio found himself 
in difficulties about the time when the Persian king fled.® His 
messengers detained a part of the phalanx, which was about to 
engage in the pursuit, and even recalled Alexander, who was 
hastening upon the track of Darius.® The careful prince 
turned back, but before he could make his way through the 
crowd of fugitives to the side of his lieutenant, victory had 
declared in favour of the Macedonians in this part of the field 
also.' Mazseus and his troops, learning that the king was fled, 

■ — ■■■■■■ ■ ■ ■■■ I ■■ Mi—— , Mil ttm O— “ 

« 

Arrian, 1. s. c. 0? re tirireti ol danger «ein(i flight of Darius. (Arrian 
djt*0* *AK4^turdpov xal a&rdf *A.\i^auipos iil 14.) 

f^p(b(rru)S hheufro, (l)6i<rfiois re * Ibid. 15 ; Q, Curt. iv. 1 6 ; v. 1. 

X/K^Mewt, Kal tois ^viTTots rd * 1± iv, 16, • 

rp6*crwTra Uepffwy kott- * Diod. Sic. xvii. 6ft, § 6 ; 60 , § 6 ; 

Tovres, fj re if MaKcdoviidf Q. Curt/ iv. 16. Arrian touches very 

iruKvif Kal rats (rap la trait ire- slightly indeed on the diffic^ulties of the 
ip p IK via epi>Pep\ifK€v ijdif adroit, lett wing. * 

K, T. X. * Arrian, iil 14. 

» So Diodorus (xviL 60, § 2). Cur- • Ibid. 15 ; Q. C. iv. 16. 

tius (iv. 16)’ mentions the death of the ® Arrian, 1. s. o. Diod. Sic. xvii. 60, 

charioteer, but does not assign the blow § 8. Two episodes of the batUe have 
to any individual. 1 cannot think that been omitted in the text, but deserve 
Arrian’s silenoe throws any serious a cursory notice. When the phalanx 
doubt on the fact thus attest^ divided, part staying to assist Par-’ 

T^t Mpat irXevpat ir a p ay vpr menio in his diiflcultieB, and part ac- 
vtaOelarit rwv trvmytaytCofUvvK, companying Alexander in the pursuit, 
(Diod. Sic. xvii. 60, § 8.) a body of median and Pfrsian cavalry 

‘ The discomfiture of the left wing dashed through the ^p thus left in the 
was nearly simultaneous with the Macedonian line, and hastening to the 
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regarded farther resistance as useless, and quitted the field. 
'The Persian army hurriedly recrossed the Zab, pursued by the 
remorseless conquerors, who slew the unresisting fugitives till 
they were weary of slaughter. Arrian says that 300,000 fell, 
while a still larger number were taken prisoners.® Other 
•writers make the loss considerably less.® All, however, agree 
tlftit the army was completely routed and dispersed, that it 
made no attempt to rally, and gave no further trouble to the 
conqueror. 

The conduct of Darius in this — the crisis of his fate — cannot 
be approved ; but it admits of palliation, and does not compel 
us to withdraw from him that respectfuJ compassion which we 
commonly accord to great misfortunes. After Issus, it was his 
duty to make at least one more effort against the invader. To 
this object he addressed himself with earnestness and diligence. 
The number and quality of the troops collected at Arbela 
attests at once the zeal and success of his endeavours. His 
choice and careful preparation of the field of battle are com- 
mendable; in his disposition of his forces there is nothing 
with which to find fault. Every aim of the service had full 
room to act ; all were brought into play ; if Alexander con- 
quered, it was because he was a consummate general, while at 
the same time he commanded the best troops in the world. 
Arbela was not, like Issus, won by mere fighting. It was the 
leader’s victory, rather than the soldiers’. Alexander’s diagonal 
advance, the confusion which it caused, the break in the Persian 
line, and its prompt occupation by some of the best cavalry and 
a portion of the phalanx, are the turning-points of the engage- 


rear attacked the camp and baggage. 
After a partial success, the second 
Macedonian line turned against them 
and beat them off. (Arrian, iii. 15. 
Compare Diod. Sic. xvii. 59, §§ 5-8 : 
Q. Curt. iv. 15.) 

«The other ^isode was the following. 
As Alexander returned to assist Par- 
menio, he met face to face a consider- 
able body of l^ersian, Parthian, and 
Median ^valry which was just quitting 
the deld. A sharp conflict ensued (hr- 
To/taxla aUri; Ko.fmpmir’q roO irayrds 


(fiyov (vviffTif, Arrian, iii. 15). Sixty 
of the “ Companions” wore slain. He- 
phoestion, Cmnus, and Menidss were 
wounded ; and most of the fugitives 
succeeded in cutting their way through. 
As Arrian observes, these men fought 
for their lives, and not merely to gain 
a victory for another. 

' Arnan, AUx, iii. 15, sub fin. 

* Diodorus makes the loss upwards 
of 90,000” (xvii. 61, § 3) ; Curtiusputs 
it at 40,000 (iv. 16). 
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nient. All the rest followed as a matter of course. ** Far too 
much importance has been assigned to Darius’s flight,^® which . 
was the effect rather than the cause of victory. When the 
centre of an Asiatic army is so deeply penetrated that 
the person of the monarch is exposed and his near attendants 
begin to fall, the battle is won. Darius did not — indeed he ^ 
could not — “ set the example of flight.”^^ Hemmed in by v^st 
masses of troops, it was not until their falling away from him 
on his left flank at once exposed him to the enemy and gave 
him room to escape, that he could extricate himself from the 
miUe, 

No doubt it would hjtve been nobler, finer, more heroic, had 
the Persian monarch, seeing that all was lost, and that the 
Empire of the Persians was over, resolved not to outlive the 
independence of his country. Had he died in the thick of 
the fight, a halo of glory would have surrounded him. But, 
because he lacked, in common with many other great kings 
and commanders, the quality of heroism, we are not justified in 
affixing to his memory the stigma of personal cowardice. Like 
Pompey, like Napoleon, he yielded in the crisis of his fate to 
the instinct of self-preservation. He fled from the field where 
he had lost his crown, not to organize a new army, not to renew 
the contest, but to prolong for a few weeks a life which had 
ceased to have any public value. 

It is needless to pursue further the dissolution of t\ie Empire. 
The fatal blow was struck at Arbela — all the rest was but the 
long death-^gony. At Arbela the crown of Cyvus passed to 
the Macedonian; the Fifth Monarchy came to an end. The 
HE-GOAT, with the notable horn between his eyesj^ had come 


Especially by Mr, Grote {Hiitory 
of Greece, vol. viii. p. 884), 

" Ibid. p. 888. It is true that Mr. 
Grote baa in his favour Arrian's toords 
{it pur os air 6 s iiriarpi^as (I4>cv- 
yev) ; but I question whether he has 
rightly apprehended Artian's meaning. 
Arrian is not, I think, contrasting 
Darius's conduct with that of those 
about him, but merely speaking of the 
part of the army in which the Persian 


flight began. Darius with the centre 
fled first ; then, jui^i afterwarde^ the 
horse upon the left was defeated by 
Aretas, and put to flight also. This 
mode of understanding tArrian (which 
is, 1 think, what the context requires) 
brings him into harmony with Curtius 
and Diodorus, whom Grote is com- 
pelled wholly to discard. (See his note®, 
pp. 888, 884.) 
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from the*west to the ram which had two horns, and had nn 
into him A^th the fury of his power. He had come close t( 
him, and, moved with choler, had smitten the ram and broker 
his two horns— there was no power in ihe ram to stand befor* 
him, but he had cast him down to the ground and stamped 
upon him— and there was none to deliver the ram out of his 
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Darius to, 629. Victory at Arbela, 
534—539. 

Al-Jezirah, i, 2. 

Alluvium, at head of Persian Gulf, i, 4. 

Alphabet, Assyrian, i, 269—272. Me- 
dian, ii, 867 — 369. 

Altaku, battle of, ii, 159. 

Alyattbs, ii, 400, 

Amanus, Mt., ii, 89, 441 ; iii, 528. 

Amasis, king of Egypt, iii, 372, 891. 

Amaziah, ii, 117. 

Amendat, iii, 361. 

AmerbtAt, ii, 335. 

Amesua - Spentab (Amshashpands), 
names of, ii, 334. 

Amestris. 1. Wife of Xerxes, iii, 470. 
2. Daughter of Darius II., 478, 482. 

Amidi, ii, 89. See Diarbekr. 

Ammon, expedition against, iii, 394. 

Amoo, or Jyhun, iii, 102. 

Amorges. 1. Sacan, iii, 381. 2. Persian, 
479. 

Amram, mound of, at Babylon, i, 21. 

Amraphel, kin^ of a Semitic race, i, 66. 

Amunofh III. identified with Memnon, 
1,48. 

Amtitib, wife of Nebuchadnezzar, iii, 60. 

Amtntas, iii, 619. 

Amyrtadus, iii, 73. 

Amytis. 1. Wife dt Cyrus, iii, 881. 
2. Sister of Artaxerxes I., 476. 

Ana, Chaldsean deity, i^, 116. Corre- 
sponding to Hades, 115. Chief ivbr- 
ship at Huruk (Warka), 116. At 
Nipur, 116. 

Anaitis, worship of, iii, 361. 

Anata, Chaldsean goddess, wife of Ana, 
i, 117. 
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ANDROMEDi^ eonnected with Medes, ii, 
375. « 

•AiTgabus, ii, 364. 

ANGEr.s (under Ormazd), names of, ii, 
326. 

Angbomaintus, ii, 331. See Ahriman. 

Animals, Chaldsean, i, 39 — 42. As- 

syrian, 220 — 236. Median, ii, 294, 
800 — 303. Babylonian, 489, 493. 

Persian, iii, 141, 146. 

Antaloidas, peace of, iii, 501. 

Anu, worship of, ii, 10, 11. 

Anunit, same as Ai, i, 128. 

Apis, supposed incarnations of, iii, 396, 
612. 

Apollodorus, his genealogy of Belus, i, 
49. 

A.POSTANA, iii, 93. 

Aphies ((Japhris), iii, 52, 65. 

Arabia, desert of, i, 26 ; ii, 476 ; iii, 
131. Esarhaddon's invasion of, ii, 

190, 191. 

Arabians, govern Chaldcea, i, 167. 
Dynasty of kings, 167 — 172. 

Arabs, Beni Lam, i, 12. Affej, 12 ; ii, 

191. Cha’b, i, 28. Conquered by 
Tiglath-Pileser II., ii, 133. Con- 
quered by Sargon and settled in 
Sivmaria, 146. Esarhaddon’s war 
against, 190. Asshur-bani-pal’s war 
against, 210. Make alliance with Cam- 
byses, iii, 392. Assist Evagoras, 
602. 

Arachotuns, iii, 100, 382, 414. 

Aradus, submits to Asshur-izir-pal, ii, 
89 ; besieged bjjr Asshur-baui-pal, 202. 

Aram-Damasek, li, 446. 

ARAM-NAHA^iM,*or Mesopotamia, i, 2. 

Aram^an dialect, i, 44, 272. 

Abas, river of Media, ii, 267. 

Araxes, R. (Jaxartes), iii, 387. 

Arba-Lisun (foiu tongues), the four 
tribes of Chalo^, i, 61. 

Aubela, battle of, iii, 633—637. 

Arceanus (Sargon), ii, 149 ; iii, 41, 43. 

Arches, Chaldsean, i, 82. Assyrian, 
827 — 380. Babylonian, ii, 668 note. 

Architecture, Chaldoeon, confined to 
brick, i, 71. Temples, 74. Domestic, 
82. A8Byriim,it277, 278. Compared 
with other nations, 335—389. Do- 
mestic Assyrian, 322 — 324. Of As- 

• shur-izir-pffl, ii, 96. Median, 266. 
Babylonian, 642—667, Persian, iii, 
267—332. 

Abdts, ii. 406.^ 

Aria (Herat), iii, 382. 

Ariaus, iii, 492. ^ 

Arun, words in Chaldaean, i, 138 ; ii, 
374. Race, 806—308 ; iii, 164. 


Arians might assist Cyaxares in Ar- 
menia, ii, 400. 

Ariaramnes, iii, 433. 

Ariasp^e, iii, 382. 

Arid-Sin, i, 162. 

Ariobarzanes, iii, 505. 

Arioch, king of an Arian race, i, 66. 

Abistaooras, raises an Ionian revolt, 
iii, 489. Takes Sardis, 440. Deserts 
to Europe, and is killed, 441. 

Aristaz^vnes, iii, 611. 

Arithmetic, Chaldacan, i, 102. Nota- 
tion, 102. 

Ark, of Noah, i, 147. 

Armaiti, angel of Earth, ii, 327. 

AB.MENtA, Assyrian campaigns in, ii, 
101, 141, 187, 211. Border of Media, 
280. Turanian and Arian people of, 
400 ; description of, iii, 108, 109. 

Armies, Assyrian, i, 406 — 441. Baby- 
lonian, iii, 11. Persian, 187—193. 

Arms, Assyrian, i, 441 — 461. Helmets, 
441, Coats of mail, 443, 444. 
Shields, 445—449. Bows, 449—466. 
Median, ii, 313 — 315. Persian, iii, 
172—178. 

Armuza (Ormuz), iii, 93. 

Aroer, ii, 142 note. 

Arrun, his accuracy, ii, 273. Descrip- 
tion of Rhages, 273. 

Arsaces, i, 32. See Artaxerxes Mn. 

Arsames, iii, 607. 

Arsanes, iii, 515. 

Arses, iii, 614. 

Arsites, iii, 478. 

Art, Chaldcean, i, 70. Assyrian, origin 
of, 370, 371. Median, ii, 320. Baby- 
lonian, 657. Persian, iii, 332 — 344. 

Artabanus, assassinates Xerxes, iii, 
470. Executpd by Artaxerxes L., 472. 

Artabahdes, iii, 414. 

Artabazus, iii, 466, 467. 

Artabe, ii, 364. 

Artaphernes, iii, 440. * 

Artaxerxes Longimanus, iii, 471, 477. 
Revolt of Egypt, 473, 474. Peace of 
Callias, 476. Death and cliaracter of, 
476. 

Artaxerxes, Mnemon, i, 32 ; iii, 360, 
361, 486 — 608. Rebellion of Cyrus, 
485 — 494. Peace of Antalcidas, 601. 
War with Cadusians, 608. Decay of 
Persian Empire under, 606. Death 
and character of, 606 — 508. 

Artaxerxes, Oohus, iii, 507, 608. His 
first expedition against Egypt, 609. 
His second expedition, 611. Death 
of, 614. 

Arteman (Adrapan), ii, 276. 

Artemisium, battle of, iii, 461. 
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Artobazanes, iii, 446. 

AUTYSTONK, iii, 390. 

Aiitandi<:s, iii, 415. 

Ascalon, taken by Sennacherib, ii, 169. 

Asua<vauista, ii, 834. 

Ashdod, c.'ipture by Sai:gon, ii, 146; 
importance of, 476. 

AshI^.rah, ii, 8. 

Ashtoreth, i, 138. 

Asia Minor, north coast of, iii, 110 ; 
west coast, 111 ; south coast, 112. 

Asmun, ii, 149. 

Asnappeu, ii, 195. 

Asp, Egyptian, iii, 152. 

Aspadan (Isfahan), ii, 277 ; origin of 
name, 364. 

Aspamitres, iii, 470, 472. 

Assaranadius, iii, 43. 

Asshur, city of, ii, 11. See KilehShergat 

Asshur (god), worship of, ii, 1—9. 

Assrub-banm>al, reign of, i, 352, 439 ; 
ii, 201, 384, 405. 

Asshue-bel-kala, king of Assyria, ii, 79. 

Asshur-bel-nisi-su, ii, 55. 

Asshur-danin-pai-, rebellion of, ii, 109. 

Asshur-Dayan 1., ii, 60. 

Asshur-Dayan ii., ii, 82. 

Asshur-Dayan III,, ii, 122. Solar 
eclipse of, ii, 52. 

Asshur-emid-ilin, ii, 228. See Sa- 
racus. 

Asshur-iddin-akhi, Assyrian king, ii, 
49. 

Asshur-izir-pal, ii, 88—99. His wars, 
84 — 89. Hunting exploits, 90. Build- 
ings, 91, 99. Sculptures, 95, Tem- 
ples, 96 ; iii, 36. 

AsshuR’LUsh, ii, 122. 

Asshur-mazur, ii, 81. 

Asshur- KI8-1LIM, ii, 61, 62. 

Assos, wheat of, iii, 226. 

Assura, ii, 85. 

Assyria, how loug subject to Chalda>R, 
178. Boundaries of, 181. Natural 
limits, 181. Area of, 182., Chief 
divisions, 182. Eastern division, 183 
— 186, Western division, 186, 192. 
Political geography, 193, 195. Ruins 
of cities, 197, 198. Nineveh, 198. 
Calab, 200, 208. Khorsabad, 203. 
Modem vegetable products, 217 — 
219. Wild anixnalS) 220— '227. Birds, 
227—231. Domestic animals, 281— 
285. Character of people, 236, 247. 
Religious feeling, 240, 241. Descrip- 
tion of capital, 248—261. Itrst con- 
tact with Me^ ii, 877. Conquers 
Media, 878. 

Assyrian kings, corrected chronology 
of, ii, 49. 


Assyrians, character of,# i,* 236. Lan- 
guage, 262—276. Ar 9 »iitecture and 
arts, 277 — 406. War customs, 4q6.' 
Chariots, 406 — 414. Arms, 421 — 
440. Cavalry, 422—428. Infantry, 
428—440. Military organization, 461 
— 468. Sieges, 469 — 474. Treatment 
of captured cities, 474 — 482. Naval 
expeditions, 483. Costume of king 
and queen, 484 — 495. Vizier, 499. 
Eunuchs, 496. Amusements, .506«— 
628. Music, 528 — 544. Navigation, 
645 — 551. Commerce, 551 — 563. 
Agriculture, 563—668, 576. Dress, 
568, 576. Food, 576—581. Do- 
mestic life, 678, 690. Religion, ii, 
1—42. Chronology, 43, 52. History 
of kings, 60 — 233. Condition during 
roign of Tiglath-Pileser 1., 74—76. 
Boundaries of, in the time of Vul- 
lush III., 117. Weakness, 125, 126. 
Destruction of empire, 228. Widest 
limits, 228. Nature of government, 
234. Character of wars, 238. Civili- 
zation, 241. Art and manufacture, 243. 

Assyrium Stagnum, i, 14. 

Astibabas, ii, 862. 

Astrologers, Babylonian, ii, 603. 

AsTRorx)Gy, Babylonian, ii, 679. 

Astronomy, Chaldaean, i, 100. Not 
astrological, 101. In reignofUrukh, 
158. Babylonian, ii, 671. 

Astyages, origin of name, ii, 362, 411. 
Ascends throne of Media, 415. Peace- 
ful reign, 417. Annexes Cadusians, 
418, Marriages, 418, Defeated by 
Cynis, 426 ; iii, 869. 

Asuras, ii, Sai. ' ^ 

Athenians, help lonians in their revolt, 
439. Defeated by Megabyzus at Mem- 
phis, 478, Misfortunes in Sicily, 479. 

Athens, taken and |;[umt by Xerxes, 
iii, 461 . Occupied by Mardonius, 464. 

Athos^ wreck of Mardonius’ fleet off, 
iii, 443, Canal of, 450. 

Atossa, 1. Daughter cf Cyrus, iii, 
399,445. 2, Daughter of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, 506. 

Atrines, iii, 410. 

AtropatAnA, ii, 253. t Climate of, 284, 


Augustus, Esarhaddon compared with, 
Autophadates, iii, 502, 205. 


Babxi» ii, 821, 538, 535.( 

Babylon, situation of, i, 13. Walls, 
78. City of Bil-Ni^ or Nimrod, 
118. ConnWed with Scriptural ac- 
count of Tower of Babel, 146. Seat 
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of Chaldsgtin^overument, 1 66. Taken 
by Tiglath-J^ileser I., ii, 77. Taken 
jDy Senuacheriby 157. Eaarhaddon’s 
palace at, 200. Conquest of, by Medes, 
8>3. Size, 510. Plan, 511. Foiti- 
fications, 613. Iliver, 514. Build- 
ings, 614. Hanging gardens, 517. 
Walls, 518. Ruins, 520, &c. Forti- 
fied by Nabonadius, iii, 66. Besieged 
and taken by Cyrus, 72, 384. Re- 
irolts, of, 410, 414. 

Babylonia, first conquered by Assyria, 

ii, 58. Wars against Assliur-ris-iliin, 
62. Attacked by Tiglath-Pileser I., 
77. Wars of Shalmaneser II. and 
Shamas-Vul against, 102, 114. Con- 
quered by Vul-lush IV., 116. United 
with Assyria, 149. War with As- 
shur-bani-pal, 205. Size, 436, 453. 
Later acquisitions, 436. Inconveni- 
ent site of capital, 453. Rivers, 454. 
Lakes, 466. Neighbours, 476. Cli- 
mate, 479 — 483. Products, 483. Mi- 
nerals, 487. Gems, 488. Animals, 
489 — 496. People, 497. Type of 
face, 499. Learning, 502. Luxury, 
504. Bra%ery, 605. tioneaty, 608. 
Religious tone, 507. Architecture, 
642, Bricks, 655. Art, 657, As- 
tronomy, 671 — 580. Scientific instill- 
ments, 677. Astrology, 579. Dress, 

iii, 1. Weapons, 8. Armies, 11. 
Priests, 11. Commercp, 14. Agri- 
culture, 16. Music, 19. Women, 
21 . Religion and gods, 26. History, 
34. Meaning of names, 79. 

Babylonians, Early, akin to Cushites, 
i, 48, 61. .^Regarded by Herodotus 
as Assyrians, 262; ii, 498, 501. 

Bactbia, language of, ii, 367 ; great- 
ness of, iii, 380. Conquered by Cy- 
rus, 370. Faithful to Darius, 404, 
414. 

Badaca, taken by Sennacherib, ii, 173. 
By Asshur-bani-pal, 208. 

Baohdab, i, 7f 10, 13. Abode of In- 
dian princes, 30. 

Bagistan, ii, 274. Origin of name, 
363 

BaqOab, iii, 511, 1^12, 614. 

Bahaian, ii, 334. See Yohu-mftno. 

Bahr-el-Abtad (Sea of Antioch), ii, 

^ 74 . 

Bahb-el-Huleh (Merom), ii, 470. 

Bahr-el-Kaoes (L. of Hems), ii, 470. 

Bahr-el-Mela^ lake, ii, 466. 

Bahbbt-bsh-Shurkiteh, &C., three lakes 
of Damascus, ii, 467. 

Bahr-i-Nebjh*, i, 14. 

Baiib Lut (De^ Sea), ii, 467. 


B.\lis, i, C. 

Banquets, Assyrian, i, 579. Persian, 
iii, 214. 

Bar, Niu or Niiiip, Chaldican god, i, 
131. 

Barada, R., ii, 462. 

Barca, iii, 394. 

Bas-uelieks, Assyrian, i, 343-304. Cha- 
racter of earliest, 344-347. Second 
period, 347. Third period, 358. 
Colouring, 357. Persian, iii, 333 — 
340. 

Batanasa, iii, 397. 

Bazu, where situated, ii, 1 89. 

Behistun (Bagistan), ii, 274; Inscrip- 
tion at, iii, 416. 

Bel or Bil, ii, 12. Worship of, iii, 27. 
See Belus. 

Belibus, ji, 164. See Bel-ipni. 

Belik, i, 9, 187. 

Bel-ipni, ii, 164. Meaning of, iii, 79. 

Bel-kuduu-uzuu, Assyrian king, ii, 
60. 

Bel-lush, ii, 56. 

Bel-Merodach, the planet Jupiter, i, 
134. Tutelary god of Babylon, 135. 
Temple of, described by Herodotus, 
136. No certain emblem of, 135. 
Son of Hoa and Dav-Kina, 123. 

BEiiJHAZZAR, iii, 70. Killed in Babylon, 
72. Meaning of name, 80. 

Bel-sumili-kapi, ii, 49. 

Belteshazzar, meaning of, iii, 82. 

Beltis, wife of Bel-Nimrod, i, 119. 
Worshipped at Erech, Nipur, Ur, &c., 
ii, 16, 41. 

Bklu-bagab, ii, 205. 

Belus, legends of, i, 48, 1 43. Qonoalogy 
of, 48. Identifi^ with Nimrod, 60. 
Temple of, ii, 5] 4, 533, 636. 

Bendamir, the, iii, 88. 

Benhadad, ii, 102-- 104. 

Berosus, i, 16. Origin of Chaldseaqs, 
47. Antiquity of Chaldssans, 69. 
Chaldasan cosmogony, 142. Chro- 
nology of Chaldiean kingdom, 149, 
&C. Median dj^asty, 160. Authority 
on Assyrian histoiy, ii, 47. Chro- 
nology of, 47. Notice of Medes by, 
372, 876. 

Beth-adina, ii, 88. 

Bethsan (Beth-shean), house of the 
sun (San), i, 126. 

Beth*Yakin, battle at, ii, 148. 

Bikan, ii, 192. See Bikni. 

Bikni, district of Media, ii, 192. 

Bil or Enh, probably same as Nimrod, 
i, 117. Worshipped at Nipur, 118, 

BnjOHtTs (Belik), 8. 

Bibos, CMdaMn, I, 40. Assyrian, i. 
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227 — 229. Median, ii, 296. Ba- 
bylonian, 491, Persian, iii, 142, 
149. 

Birkbt-el-Keroun, lake of, iii, 126. 

Bxrs-Nimrud, i, 12. Ruins of, 21« 
Temple of Nebo at, 142, 164, 315 ; 
ii, 534, 544. 

Bit-imbi, siege of, ii, 208. 

Bitlis Chai (Centrites), i, 9. 

Bit-parra, temple of Sun at Larsa, i, 
127. 

Black obelisk of Shalmaneser II., i, 
266; ii, 106— 108. 

Boloh mountains, iii, 381. 

Borsippa, i, 15. Ruins of, 20. Site of 
temple of Nebo (Birs-Nimrud), 142, 
154 ; ii, 635. 

Bosphorus, bridge of boats over, iii, 
434. 

Botta, on Assyrian palaces, i, aOl. 

Bowariyeh (reed mats), native name 
for ruins of Warka, i, 74. Mound at, 
156. 

Brathy, Chaldajan god mentioned by 
Sanchoniathon, i, 117. 

BricRs, in Chaldaea, i, 38. With in- 
scriptions, 63, 67. Material of 
Clialdamn architecture, 71. Shape, 
quality, 72. Assyrian, 384. Ena- 
melled, 377 — 381. Babylonian, ii, 
489, 555. 

BROifZE, i, 99. 

Bryoi, the, iii, 443. 

Bunsen, theory of Chaldasan race, i, 
44. 

Burbub (Akkad), tribe of Chaldeea, 
i, 55. Perhaps conquered original 
Cushites, 55. Turanian, 55. 

Burial-places, Chaldeean, i, 86. Per- 
sian, iii, 317—324. 

BuzuR'Assuur, ii, 55. 

O^BEiRi, iii, 396. 

Cadusians, ii, 279. War with Arta- 
xerxes M., iii, 503. 

Calah, i, 200—208. Pyramid, 202. 
Can^ 564. Temples, ii, 13, 15, 19, 
22. Description of site, 57. Works of 
Tiglath-Pileser II. at, 73, 74. Palace 
of Asshur-izir-pal at, 91. Esorhad- 
don*s palace at, 196 — 200. Palace of 
Saracus at, 230. 

Dallas, iii, 517. 

Calcjas, peace of, iii, 475. 

Calnkh, i, 15. Bfucne as Niffer, 20. 

Cambtsxs I., iii, 366, 867. 

Cambtsbs ii., introduoti Magism, iii, 
857, 368. Succeeds to tl^ throne, 
391. ConqHeie Egypt, 393 . Failure 
of Ethiopian es^tedition, 396. Re- 


volution in Persia, 3g7.o Death and 
character of, 398. 

Camels, offensive to horfes, iii, 375. , 

Canal, Assyrian, ii, 564. Babylonfhn, 
iii, 67. 

Capisa, iii, 382. 

Cai»padocia, iii, 109. Early connection 
mth Persia, 367. Description df, 
373. 

Carchemish, ii, 67, 89, 413, 415 ; iii^ 
49. 

Caria, reduced by Harpagus, iii, 38(T. 

Carmania, iii, 92. 

Carmel, Mount, iii, 393, 397. 

Carpets, Babylonian, ii, 570. 

Cartha(je, designs of Cambyses against, 
iii, 395. 

Caspian district, border of Media, ii, 
278. Character of country, 278. In- 
habitants, 279. 

Caspian Gates, ii, 273, 283. 

Cassandane, iii, 390. 

Caunus, iii, 380, 476. 

Caurva, ii, 335. 

Cavalry, Assyrian, i, 422 — 428 ; Per- 
sian, iii, 177 — 179. 

Cement, Babylonian, ii, 556. 

Cerastes, iii, 153. 

Ceremonial of Median Court, ii, 318, 

CEBSOBLErrES, iii, 613. 

ChAb Arabs, i, 28. 

Chabrias, iii, 506. 

Chaldjba, boundaries of, i, 3. Area, 5. 
Natural divisions, 14. Ruined cities, 
21,24. Capitals, 25. Geological for- 
mation, 26. Countries bordering on, 
25, 26. Climate, 28. Fertility, 31. 
Wealth, 5,1- Mineral products, 38. 
Animals, 89. People, 43. 

Chaldasans. Theories of origin, i, 43, 
44, Language, 44. Akin to Ethiopi- 
ans, 47, 51. Moundsof, 51. Turanian, 
Semitic, andArian elements in, 55. A 
mixed people, 56. Probable account of 
name, 66. Character of, 59. letters, 
66. Arts, 70. Architecture, 73. 
Temples, 74. Domestic architecture, 
82. Tombs, 86, Pottery, 90. Seals, 
93. Implements and weapons, 95. 
Metallurgy, 98. Fabrics, 99. Arith- 
metic and astronomy, 100, 158. Ships, 
101. War with Esarhaddon, ii, 188. . 
Conquered by Sargon,. 141. OfBeth- 
Yakm, emigrate, 171. Destroyed'by 
Sennacherib, 172. Mixed people, 
497. 

Chaldbb language of Scripture, i, 44. 

Chalonitib, I, 195. 

CHAMELEON,cthe, iii, 153. 

Charax, city of Media, ii, 273. 
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CuARiOTS^Afisyrian, i, 406—414. Baby- 
lonian, iii, lO. Persian, 179, 181. 

Checks, sys^m of, followed by Darius 

• L, m, 426. 

Chedorlaomeb, i, 65. Elamitic king 
of Chaldaja, 161. Invades Palestine, 
defeats the five kings, 161. Defeated 

► by Abraham, 162. Not the same as 
Kudur-Mabuk, 172. Derivation of 
name, 163. Doings of, 176. 

Chehl Minab, staircase to, iii, 280, 

• 281. Hall of Audience, 303—312. 

Chilmad, i, 15, 21, 168. 

Chinese Tartary, iii, 107. 

Chinzinus, iii, 39. 

Choaspes (Kherkah), ii, 467. 

Chomasdelus, i, 160. 

CnoiiASMiA, iii, 103. Conquered by 

Cyrus, 382. 

Chkonology, Chaldaean, i, 149, 151. 
Assyriau, ii, 43. Authorities on, 
44. Median, 371. Babylonian, iii, 43. 

Chushan-Rishathaim, ii. 61. 

Cilicia, Sennacherib’s war with, ii, 175. 
Conquered by Esarhaddon, ii, 188. 
Wars with Asshur-bani-jial, 203 ; iii, 
111 . 

CiMMEBiANS, ii, 404. Invade Lydia, 
405. Defeated by Gyges, 405. Defeat 
him in a second . battle, 405. Take 
Sardis, 405. Expelled from Asia 
Minor, 406. . 

ClMuN, expedition of, against Persia, iii, 
469. Death of, 474. * 

ClNNELADANUS, ii, 219. 

CissiA (Elam), or Susiona, i, 26— 50 ; 

,ii, 436. 

Citium, siege of, iii, 474. ^ 

Clearohub, iM, 494, 496. 

Cleombrotus, iii, 465. 

Climate of Chaldioa, i, 28. Assyria, 
210—218. Media, ii, 284—289. 

Babylonia, 479^ Susiana, 480. Byria 
and Palestine, 481. Persia, iii, 134 — 
139. 

Cnidus, reduced by Harpagus, iii, 879. 

Cislb-Syria, ils boundaries, ii, 441. 

Coffins, Chaldeean, i, 87, 90. 

Coins, Lydian, ii, 407. Persian, iii, 342, 
427. 

CoMANi, conquer^ by Assyria, ii, 67. 

Commerce, Assyrian, i, 661—663. 

BabylonianJiii, 14. Persian view of, 

•242. 

CoNOOBAB (Kungawar), ii, 276. 

CoNON, iii, 601. 

COSMOOONT, Chtideean, i, 142. Resem- 
blance to Scripture, 143. 

CossiBA (Cissia, Elam, Elpmais), i, 60. 

CossiBAMS, ii, 282 ; iii, 98. 

VOL. 


Courts of palaces, Median and Assy- 
rian, ii, 265. 

Cpenta-Armaiti, ii, 324. 

Criesus, contest with Cyrus, iii, 371. 
Alliance with Babylon and Egypt, 
872. Defeated in Pteria, 373. At 
Sardis, 376. Taken prisoner by 
Cyrus, 876. Treatment by Cambyaes, 
3^9. 

Ctesias, Assyrian list of, a foigery, i, 
166 — 167. Account of Assyrian 
luxury, 245. Of Assyrian greatness, 
422. Of Assyrian kings, 604. Unre- 
liable as an authority on Assyrian 
liistory, ii, 395. Account of capture 
of Nineveh, 228. View of Median 
history, iii, 377, 382. 

Ctesiphon, mins of, i, 10. 

CoNAXAj^ battle of, iii, 493, 494. 

Cush, connected with Nimrod and 
Mizraim, i, 50, 61. 

Cushites, connected with Babylonians, 

i, 48. Migrated from E. Africa to 
ChaldsDa, 64. Chedorlaomer a Cush- 
ite, 65. Type of face, ii, 500. 

CuTCHi Gandava, iii, 104. 

CuTHA, i, 15, 21 ; city dedicated to Ner- 
gal, 136. 

Ctaxares, ii, 220. Besieges Nineveh, 
231. Origin of name, 361. Defeated 
by Asshur-bani-pal, 384. Defeats 
him, 385. Wars with Scythians, 
386. Expels Scythians, 893. At- 
tacks Assyria again, 893. Takes 
Nineveh, 395. Divides Assyria with 
Nabopolassar, 397. Conquers all 
Asia up to the Halys, 398, 899. 
Helped by Arian tribes, 401. Con- 
tact with Lydia, ,402. Quarrels with 
Alyattes, 407. Alliance with Baby* 
Ion, 409. Makes peace with Lydia, 
411. Assists Nebuchadnezzar in 
Judoea, 414. Death, 414. 

Cylinders, Chaldsean, i, 93 — 95. As- 
syrian, 263, 382 — 384 ; Babylonian, 

ii, 361 — 363 ; Persian, iii, 341. 

Cypriots, tribute paid to Sargon by, ii, 

150. Assist Cilicians against Senna- 
cherib, 176. Furnish materials for 
his palace to Esarhaddon, 200. List 
of kings, 200 note. 

Cyprus, iii, 112, 441, 502. Revolt of, 
609. 

Cyrenaioa, iii, 114. 

CTRlftint, iii, 394. 

Ctropous, iii, 882. 

Cyrus I., iii, 367. 

Ctbub II., king of Persia, ii, 420. At the 
Median Court, 421. Relimous views 
of, 421. Escapes from Mediaa (kmrt, 
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423. Defeated by Astyt^es, 424. 
Defeats Astyages, 426. Causes of 
success, 431. Defeats Croesus, iii, 67. 
Defeats Nabonadius, 69. Attacks 
Babylon, 72. Takes it, 73. Par- 
dons Nabonadius, 73. Recognised 
as king of Persia, 369. Conquest 
of Lyma, 371 — 376. Reduction of 
Asiauo Greeks, 876 — 379. Conquest 
of Bactria and other countries, 381 — 
384. Conquest of Babylon, 384, 385. 
Restoration of Jews, 385. Character, 
388—390. 

Cyrus, tomb of, iii, 91, 313, 318, 368. 

Cyrus the Younger, iii, 485 — 497. Life 
saved by his mother, 485. Prepara- 
tions against his brother, 486. His 
march, 487. Battle of Cunaxa, 493. 
Death and character, 493. 

Cythsra, iii, 501. * 

Daran, battle of, ii, 114. 

DA00N,8upp08ed identity with Bel, ii, 1 4. 

Damascus, wars of Shalmaneser II. 
against, ii, 102. Conquered by Tig- 
lath- Pileser II., 130. Description of, 
445. Lakes of, 467. 

Damaspia, iii, 477. 

Dabadax (qy. Nahr-el-Dhahab), ii, 466. 

Darius Codomannus, iii, 515—539. 
Preparations against Alexander, 516. 
At Issus, 528. Attempts to make 
Mace, 529. Fresh preparations, 531. 
Battle of Arbela, capture, 536. 

Darius Hystaspis, tomb of, iii, 320. 
His descent, 404. Kills Pseudo- 
Smerdis, 405. Restores Zoroastii- 
auisoi, 409. Revolts against, 409. 

S isation of empire, 417. Ex- 
on against the Punjab, 430. 
ian expedition, 433. Submission 
of ' Macedonia,'^ 436. Ionian revolt, 
437. First expedition against Greece, 
^441. Second expedition, 444. Death 
and character, 444. 

Darius, Nothus, iii, 477—484. Rebel- 
lions against, 478. Alliance with 
Sparta, 440. Loses' Egypt, 481. 
Death and character, 483. 

Darius, son of Xerxes, iii, 471. ' 

Dasoyleiuh, iii, 128, 518. 

Datames, iii, 505. 

Datbpaiac, i, 88. Its uses, 35. Its 
cultivation, 85. Royal, 36 ; iii, 17. 
Datis, expedition of, against Greece, iii, 
448. 

Day-Kina, Chaldflsan goddess, wife of 
Hoa, i, 128. Mother of Bdus (Me* 
rodach), 123. 
j&ainr-A88BUB,ii, 101. 


Dead, exposure of, ii, 850. 

Dead Sea (Bahr Lut), ii, 466. 

Deioces, palace of, ii, 268: Name ex- 
plained, 361. Not a real person, 38^. 

Dbmaratus, of Sparta, iii, 446. 

Demavend, snowy peak of, ii, 252, dhd 
note. 

Democedbs, iii, 431. 

Deportation, largely practised by Sar- 
gon, ii, 152. By Arayrian kings ge- 
nerally, 238, 

Derbices, war of Cyrus against, iii, 387. 

Deriah-i-Nemek, lake of, iii. 89. 

Dbshtistan, iii, 94. 

Dbvas, ii, 323, 324, 330. 

Diarbekr, i, 6. River of, the true 
Tigris, 9. Mines at, 219 ; ii, 89. 

Dicb-playino, Persian, iii, 228. 

Dino, quoted, ii, 417, 421, 423 ; iii, 870. 

Diodorus, description of Nineveh, i, 
249. Of Babylon, ii, 614, 517. 

Diophantus, iii, 609. 

Diridotis (Teredon), ii, 478. 

Divinities, minor Aesyrian, ii, 26 — 28. 

Diwaniyeh, i, 10. 

Diyaleh, i, 10, 184. 

Dor or Dur, ii, 132, 

Dorians, conquered by Harpagus, iii, 
379. 

Dorisous, review, of Xerxes’ army at, 
iii, 455, 469. 

Drainage, of tombs, i, 89. 

Dranoiana, conquered by Cyrus, iii, 382. 

Draperies, Assyrian, i, 396 — 399. 
Roman ideas of, 396. 

Dress, Chaldean, i, 105. In time of 
Urukh, i, 168. Assyrian, 568. Of 
common Mople, •568. Of upper 
classes, 569. Of womtn, 571. Me- 
dian, ii, 316 — 317. Babylonian, iii, 1, 
Royal, 5. Priestly, 6. Military, 7. 
Persian, 238, 234. 

Duair, i, 24. 1 

Dualism, ii, 881. 

Duaustic principle, Persian, iii, 862. 

Dubaba, i, 15. 

Duran, i, 15. 

Dur-Amhur, ii, 86. 

Dur-Kurbi-galzu, i, 170. 

Eobatana, ii, 262. Its site, 262. Palace, 
264. Citadel, 267. Unwalled, 268. 
Date of, 267. North fnd south, 269, 
368 ; iii, 270, 412. 

Ecupbb, in Lydian war, ii, 410, 411. 
In of Asshur-dayan HI., ii, 
62. Calculations 6f eclipses by 
Babylonians, ii, 675* 

Bdom, oonqissred by Assyria, ii, 117. 

Bduoatxon, Persian, iii, 288. 
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Egypt, compared with, i, 247 ; 

Connection with Assyrian art, 369 ; 
ii, 81. CcSidition of, under Shebek 1., 
136. At time of Saigon, 145. At- 
^ked by Sennacherib, 169. Esar- 
naddon’s conquest of, 192. Under 
Neco, 413. 'Wars with Palestine 
and Babylon, 414, 477. Dependency 
of Persia, iii, 114. Conquered by 
Cambyses, 393. First revolt of, 396. 
Second revolt, 444. Revolt of, from 
* Artaxerxes L., 472. Re-conquered, 
473. Lost to Persia, 481. Attacks 
of OchuB on, 609. Recovery of, 612. 
Alexander’s conquest of, 628. 

Ekeon, ii, 169. 

Elam (Cissia, Susis, or Susiana), i, 26 ; 

ii, 435. 

Elahi, ii, 84. See Numi. 

Elburz, iii. 96, 106. 

Elephants, used by Persians, iii, 182, 
632. By Derbices, 387, 632 note. 
Elgi, i, 159. See Ilgi. 

El KhItb, i, 7. 

Ellasab, i, 15, 16. 

El-Tij, desert of, iii, 392. 

Elul^eus. 1. Of Babylon, iii, 39. 2. 

Of Sidon, ii, 158. See Luliya. 
Enamel, on brick, i, 376 — 382 ; ii, 663, 
666 . 

Encampment, Assyrian mode of, i, 464. 

Persian mode of, iii, 190. 

Ephesus, battle of, iii, 440. 

Efyaxa, iii, 487. 

Ebegh, i, 15. Ruins of, 18. 

Eretbu, iii, 442. 

JSsABHADDON, his treatment of Tiglath 
Pileser’s monuments, , ii, 134, 186. 
Invasion 9t Arabia, 191. Conquest 
of Egypt, 192. Colonization of Pales- 
tine, 193. Palaces, 196, 381, 383. 
Esdbaelon, ii, 448. 

Ethiopia, or Culh, name applied to the 
country between Indus and Tigris, 
i, 60. 

Ethiopuns. 1. Asiatic. Spoken of by 
Homer, i, 47. By Strabo, 47. Dther 
traces of, 60 — 64. 2. African. Con- 
quer Eg^t, ii, 144. Submit to Esar- 
haddon, 193. Defeated byAsshur- 
bani-pal, 202.^ Expedition of Cam- 
byses against, iii, 896. 

Ktrusoaks, eplony from Lydia, ii, 403. 
Buebgbtjb, ii^ 382. 

Eulaub (Ulai), R., ii, 467. 

EuiruoHB, Assiriaii, i, 496. Babylonian, 

iii, 127. PeMm, 221--.228. 
Euphrates, course of, i, 6, 7. Leitt[th 

of, 7. How far navigdUe, 7. Tri- 
butaries, 8. ' Breadth and depth of, 


10. Low banks of, 11. Flood season, 
12. Variation of course, 13. Its 
date-palms, 35. 

Eubymeoon, battle of, iii, 469. 

Evanbtus, 468. 

Evagobas, iii, 502. 

EvEomus, founder of first Chaldsoan 
dynasty, i, 150. 

Evil-mebodaoh, ii, 427 ; iii, 62. Death 
of, 62. 

Excavations at Niffor, &c., in Chaldaja, 
1, 52. At Khorsabad, 203. At Nim- 
rud, 248. At Nebbi- Yunus, ii, 200, 
note. 

Executions, modes of, used by As- 
syrians, i, 477. 

Exodus, date of, ii, 372. 


FABBictf, textile, of Chaldsea, i, 99. Of 
Babylon, ii, 671. 

Famub, lake of, iii, 89. 

Fargard, first of Veudidad, date of, ii, 
332. Translation of, 432 — 434. 

Fabs, or Farsistan, iii, 85, 86. 

Feasts, Babylonian, iii, 19. 

Fblujiah, i, 10. 

Febgusson, theory respecting Assyrian 
palaces, i, 298. Restoration of Chehl 
Minar, iii, 308 — 311. 

Feridun, (Thrafitona), ii, 341. 

Festivals, religious, in Babylonia, iii, 
29. In Persia, 406. 

Firdausi, ii, 344 ; iii, 167. 

Fire-worship, ii, 346 ; iii, 359. 

Fish, Chaldiean, i, 41. Assyrian, 231. 
Median, ii, 297. Babylonian, 492. 
Persian, iii, 143. 

Fleets, Assyrian, i, 483 ; ii, 137, 171. 
Persian, iii, 19^ — 201. The trireme, 
195. Triaconter and penteconter, 
197. 

Flood, Chaldsean legends of, i, 145. 

Food of Chaldssans, i, 107, ChidOy 
vegetable, 108. Of Assyrians, 576 — 
581. Of Babylonians, iii, 18. Qf 
PersianB, 214, 235. 

Fobtipioation, Assyrian, i, 324 — 327. 
Persian, iii, 191. 

Furnitube^ ChaldsBan, in time of Urukh, 
1,158. Assyrian, 891-^396. Tables, 
892. Thronesand chairs, 394. Couches 
and footstools, 395. Babylonian, iii, 
24. Persian, 236, 344. 

Future state, Arian belief in, ii, 339. 

Oaba, iii, 98. 

Qauleb, ii, 448. 

Gambulu, tribe of, iL 148 note^ 167, 
175 note, 191, 
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GAin)ARlANS) iii, 99. Conquered by 
CyruB, 382. 

Gaboab, ii) 142. See Karkar. 

Gates, Amanian,. iii, 489. Caspian, 
ii, 273, 283. Cilician, iii, 487. Symn, 
488, 623. 

GAthAs, ii, 322. 

Qauoamela, iii, 633. 

Gaza (qu. N. Ecbatana), ii, 268. 

Gaza (Syrian), ii, 142 ; iii, 529. 
Gedrosia, iii, 383. 

Gelonus, iii, 435. 

Gem-engra VINOS, Persian, iii, 340, 341. 
Gems, Ohaldiean, i, 69. Assyrian, 658. 
Median, ii, 304, 306. Babylonian, 
488, 566. Persian, iii, 161. 

Genii, Assyrian, ii, 28. Persian, iii, 
353. 

Genesis, names of Chaldsean cities in, 

i, 16. 

Georgia, iii, 109. 

Gesenitjs, theory as to Chaldaeans, i, 68. 
Geus-ubvA, soul of the earth, ii, 327. 
Ghermsir, iii, 86. 

Glass, Assyrian, i, 389. Babylonian, 

ii, 569. 

Goby, amphibious fish, i, 41. 

GOljik, lake, i, 6. 

Gomates, iii, 398, 41 4. 

Gotarzes, victory of, inscribed at Ba- 
gistan, ii, 275. 

Gozan, i, 196. 

Grammar of Chaldeean language, i, 62. 
Of Assyrian, 276. Of Persian, iii, 
249—204. 

Granicus, battle of, iii, 619. 

Greece, iii, 132, 133, 432, 439, 442, Ac. 
Greeks, assist Cilicia against Sen- 
nacherib, ii, 176. Of Asia Minor 
ressed by Lydians, 406, Conquered 
y Cyrus, ui, 878. Revolt from 
DariuB, 437. Reduced, 441. Freed 
Peace of Callias, 475. Recovered 
by Persia, 480. 

Guebres, ii, 350. 

Gula (Ai), i, 128. Sun-goddess, wor- 
ship of, ii, 20. 

Gurquka, Chaldsean king, i, 166. 

Gyoes, king of Lydia, ii, 203, 403, 404. 

Relations with Assyria, 406. 
Gtnjeceum, Persian, iii, 219. 

Habob (Khabour), i, 9. 

Hadiseh, i, 10. 

Hagisa, iii, 41. 

Hall, of a hundred columns, iii, 298 — 
802. 

Halts, river, boundary between Media 
and Lydia, ii, 401. Crossed by 
Croesus, iii, 373. By Cyru% 374. 


Ham, descendants of, leadess Of civiliza- 
tion, i, 60. f 

Hamadan, (Ecbatana), ii, 267. Climate 
of, 286, 

Hamath, ii, 103. 

Hammam, i, 23. 

Hamoon, the, iii, 382. 

Hanging-gardens of Assyria, i, 685. 
Of Babylon, ii, 618, 653 ; iii, 59. 

Harem, Assyrian, i, 297. Persian, iii, 
216. • 

Harmamithres, ii, 362. 

Harpaqus, subdues Ionian cities, iii, 
377. Conquers Carians, &c., 379. 

Haug, Dr., on Zendavesta, ii, 364, 

Haurvatat, ii, 334. 

Hazael, king of Damascus, ii, 104. 

Hazem, the, i, 26. 

Hea, or Hoa, the third god of the first 
Chaldiean Triad, i, 121. Connected 
with Bcri>ent of Scripture, 121. Com- 
pared to Neptune, 121. Not the fish- 
god, 122. Tutelary god of Is or 
Hit, 123. Father of Merodach (Belus) 
and Nebo, 123. Worship of, ii, 14. 

Hecatomnus, iii, 602. 

Helbon, wine of, iii, 220. 

Hellespont, Xerxes’ bridge across, iii, 
448. Passage of, 466. 

Helmend, R., iii, 96, 383. 

Hems, lake of, ii, 460, 470. 

Heraclid.£, ii, 403. 

Hercules, reseni^>lo8 Chaldsean god Nin, 

i, 131. Often identified with Saturn, 
131. 

Hereditary nobility, foundation of, in 
Persia, iii, 407. 

Hkri-rud, R.,«Iii, 97. * ^ 

Herodotus, a witness to the fertility of 
Chaldeea, i, 31. In error as to Tigris, 
11. Asserts Assyrian origin of Chal- 
dteans, 46, Weak authority on an- 
tiquities, 46. W’here valuable, 46. 
Account of Babylon, 249. Account of 
Assyrian commerce, 651. Earliest 
authority on Assyrian^ chronology, 

ii, 46. Clironology of, 47. Account 
of Ecbatana, 268. Median history 
of, 380. Quoted on Persian character, 

iii, 169. Divisioutof Persians into 
tribes, 232. 

Hezekiah, wars with Sennacherib, ii, 
160—168. 

Hieratic writing, i, 64, 67. 

’ Hieromax, R. (Jarmuk), ii, 464. 

Hillab, i, 10. Fertile ^rregion about^ 
82. 

Hindiyeh, the. i, 10. 

Hikdyan, ii, 466. 

Histubus, iii, 488. 
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Hit (Is), *ojf Euphrates, i, 8, 4, 7, 10, 
11, 13. Same as Ihi or Ah-ava, 21. 

• Bitumen of, 38. 

Hittites, wars of Shalmaneser II. 
against, ii, 103. 

Homer on Ethiopians, i, 47. 

iHokses, Assyrian, i, 232. Median, ii, 
302. Babylonian, 494. 

Hoshea, ii, 135. 

Houses, Chaldsean, i, 82. Assyrian, 

• 322. Babylonian, ii, 654. 

Human Sacrifices (Persia), iii, 369. 

Hunting, in Chaldsea, i, 108. Assyria, 

605 — 526. Media, ii, 318. Persia, 
iii, 226. 

Hupuska, ii, 112. 

Hurki, Hamitic name for Sin, the Moon- 
god, i, 123. 

Huruk, i, 15. Same as Erech, Orech, 
18. Necropolis of Lower Babylonia, 
seat of worship of Ana, 115. 

Hydarnes, iii, 469. 

Hymar, i, 22. 

Hyroania, iii, 106. Conquered by Cyrus, 
382. 

Hystaspes (father of Darius), iii, 404, 
413. 

Hystaspes (son of Xerxos), defeated by 
Artaxerxes I., iii, 472. 

Ibrahim (Cutha), i, 21. 

Ideunes, iii, 482. 

Idols, Assyrian, ii, 33t Babylonian, 
iii, 28. 

Idrieus, iii, 510. 

Idumasa, ii, 450, 451. 

Ttii (Ahava), i, 16^ See Hit. 

Il (Ellis or Ibis), SemiticViame of deity 
at head of Chaldasan Pantheon, called 
also by Cushite name Ra, i, 114. 
Father of Bel and Ana, 114. Head 
of 1st Triad, 1^5; ii, 28. 

Iloi, i, 159. His cylinder, 94. 

Images, Babylonian worship of, iii, 28. 
Destruction of, in Egypt, 396. 

Im-khithr, i, ^ 2. 

** Immortals,” iii, 453, 455. 

Implements, of stone or bronze, Chal- 
dsean, i, 95. Of Assyrians, 584. Of 
Babylonians, iH, 24. 

Inarus, iii, 472. 

Incest, M^an, ii, 852. Persian, 899 . 

,606. • 

India, iii, 130. Invaded by Darius, 430. 

Indba, ii, 385. 

Indus, valley ci , iii, 104, 118. 

Inpantry, Assyrian, i, 428—440. Nu- 
merical superiority to .^avalry, 428. 
Persian, iii, 172—176. 

Inscriptions^ cuneiform, 68. Of 


Urukh, 67 note. Of Tiglath-Pileser 1., 

ii, 64. Of Darius, iii, 416, 429. 
Insects of Media, ii, 299. Of Babylon, 

493. Of Persia, iii, 144. 
Instruments, astronomical, known to 
Babylonians, ii, 667. 

Intaphres, iii, 414. 

loNiANS, revolt of, iii, 437. See Greeks. 
Iphicrates, expedition against Egypt, 

iii, 604. 

Iran, plateau of, ii, 253, 260. Fruits 
of, 292. Nations of plateau, 261. 
Irba-Vul, Assyrian king, ii, 49, 
Irrigation, Median, ii, 291. Babylo 
nian, iii, 16. 

Isaiah, at siege of Jenisalem, ii, 166. 
Isfahan, river of, ii, 269. Town of, 277. 
Climate, 286. 

l8HTAR,*or Nana, Chaldsean goddess, the 
planet Venus, Astarte, Ashtoreth, i, 
138. Babylonian Nana, 138. Places 
of worship, 139. Emblem, 139; ii, 24. 
ISKHURIYEH, i, 23. 

IsMENiAS, iii, 606. 

ISMI-DAQON, i, 130, 164, 

ISPABARA, ii, 161, 168. 

Israelites, transplanted into Gozan and 
Media by Sargon, ii, 152. 

Tssus, battle of, iii, 624. 

IsTAKR, palace at, iii, 316. Gateway at, 
326. 

IVA, Chaldasan god, same as Vul, i, 
129 ; ii, 18. 

Ivories, Assyrian, i, 372, 

IzEDS, ii, 324. 

Jabbok, R. (Zurka), ii, 465. 

Jaghetu, R., ^ 259. 

Jarmuk, R., ii, 46 i. 

Jaxartes, or Sir-Deria, iii, 121, 382, 
387. 

Jebel Maklub, i, 183. 

Jebel Tur (Masius), i, 25. 

Jeb Mehari, i, 24. 

Jehoahaz, deposed by Neco, iii, 49. 
Jehouchin, iii, 62. 

Jehoukim, iii, 51. 

Jehu, tribute paid by him to Shalma- 
neser II., ii, 105. 

Jerahi, R., i, 26 ; ii, 454. 

Jeroboam 11. , ii, 125, 126. 

Jerusalem, siege of, by Sennacherib, ii, 
162. Second siege, 165. 

Jews, resemblance to Assyrians, i, 239. 
Sympathy with Persian religion, ii, 
326. Sympathy of Persians for,iu, 357. 
Restoration of, by Cyrus, 385. Edict 
of Cyrus revoked by Pseudo-Smerdis, 
403. Edict issued by Darius, 409. 
Jezirer, i, 9. 
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JlDB, i, 22. 

Jonah, description of Nineveh, by, i, 
251. Supposed tomb of, 254. His 
visit to Nineveh, ii, 126. 

JOBOAN, valley, ii, 446. Course of, 447, 
464. 

Josi^H, ii, 413. Defeated by Neco, iii, 
48. 

JuDiEA, ii, 448. First contact with 

Assyria, 103. Subjection by As- 

syria, 117. Submits to Tiglath- 
Fileser II., 131, Attacked by Sen- 
nacherib, 1 58 — 168. By Esarhaddon, 
194. Included in Babylonian Em- 
pire, 448. Attacked by Neco, iii, 48. 
Submits to Cyru.s, 385. 

Judith, book of, account of Ecbatana 
in, ii, 268. 

JuHJUMA (or Amram), ii, 525.* 

JUPITUB, same as Chaldaian god Bel- 
Merodach, i, 134. 

Jthun, iii, 102. See Amoo. 

Kafshan, iii, 382. 

Kal-Ana, the fort of Ana, i, 116. 

Kalwadha (Chilmad), i, 21. 

Kanats, ii, 291 . See Irrigation. 

Karachok, i, 183. 

Kara-in-das, Chaldtean king, i, 171. 

Karajah Daoh (Masius), i, 25. 

Kara-khab-das, Chaldsean king, i, 169. 

Kara Su, tributary of Euphrates, i, 8. 

Kar-banit, battle of, ii, 201. 

Karkar, battle of, ii, 142. 

Kasiyara, ii, 86, 

Kasr El-, Palace of Babylon, i, 21 ; 
ii, 524. 

Kebritiyeh, i, 192. 

Kekoistan, R., ii, 454. 

Kbrek-Saideh (Canal of Saideh), iii, 
57. 

Keresaspa, ii, 342, 343. 

K&rkhah, B. (Choaspes), i, 26 ; ii, 457. 

Khabiba, ii, 131. 

Khabour. 1. Western (Habor or Cha- 
boras), i, 8, 9, 10. Boundary of As- 
syria, 181, 187, 196. 2. Eastern, 184. 

Khaldi, the Moon-god, i, 56. 

Khaluli, battle of, ii, 175. 

Khammurabi, Chaldscan king, i, 168. 
Date and memorials of, 169. 

Khamsin, ii, 482. 

Kmanun, king of Gaza, ii, 144. 

Khatouniyeh, lake of, i, 189. 

Khatti (Hittites), conquered by As- 
syria, ii, 65. 

Kheir, iii, 89. See Kevriz. 

KhoonazaBebni, the, iii, 88. 

Khorsabad, i, 203. Palaoe at, 285. 
First court, 289. Second court, 291. 


Hall of punishment, ^2. Temple- 
court, 294. Hareem couf b, 297. Upper 
story, 298. Roofing of, 300. Lightirig 
of, 303. Walls of, 324. Temples of 
gods at, ii, 13, 17. * 

Khosb-Su, i, 255. 

Khshathra-yairta, i, 334. 

Khukhuruna, battle of, ii, 210. 

Khuztstan, i, 60 ; ii, 438. 

Kileh Sukrgat, i, 10. Temple at, 164. 
Ruins of, 203. * 

King, Assyrian, costume of, i, 485. At- 
tendants of, 495. Private life of, 504. 
Babylonian, costume of, ii, 560 ; iii, 4. 
Persian costume of, 202. Officers 
in attendance on, 209. Harem and 
wives of, 216. Eunuchs of, 221. Oc- 
cupations of, 226. Tombs of, 231. 

Kiprat-arbat (the four nations), name 
of early Chaldseons, in the inscrip- 
tions, i, 55. 

Kirkhi, ii, 84. 

Kis, battle of, ii, 157. 

Kizil-Uzen (Sefid Rqd), river of Media, 
ii, 258. 

Koukab, i, 189. 

Koweik, R. (Chains), ii, 458. 

Kotunjik, Mound of, i, 252 ; ii, 213, 

KOdrOs, battle of, iii, 412. 

Kudur-Laoamer, or Chedorlaomer, 
summary doings of, i, 176. Great 
conqueror, 176. 

KtJDUR-MABUiC, probably not same as 
Chedorlaomer, i, 1 62, 1 72. Bricks of, 
found at Ur, 163. 

Kudur-Nakhunta. 1. Early king of 
Elam, i, 16^. 2. King of Ehun con- 

temporary with Sargon, ii, 174. 

Kunoawar (Concobar), ii, 276. 

Kuban R., i, 26 ; ii, 455. 

Kurdistan (Gordyene), iii, 633. 

Kurkh, ii, 84. 

Kurnah, i, 7, 9. 

Kurnib (Eastern Khabour), i, 184. 

Kurri-Oalzu, Chaldfiean king, i, 170. 

Kusan, i,50. 

Laborosoarchod (Labossoracus), iii, 63. 

Labtnetus, ii, 409, 411 ; iii, 66, 872. 

Lachxsh, besieged b^* Sennacherib, ii, 
165. 

Lacrates, iii, 511. 

Lade, battle of, iii, 441. 

LahA, king of Bazu, ii, 189, 

liAKi, ii, 84, 87. 

Lamius, iii, 509. 

Lamlun, i, 10. 

Lamps, Chaldcoan, i, 92. 

Lanquagb, Chaldoan, i, 44. Assyrian, 
262 — 276. Characters, 269. Median, 
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ii, sse.** ZJend, 356. Similarity of I M«t^, or ii, 375. 


Median atfd Persian, 358. Persian, 
^ iii, 248. Indo-European character of 
roots, 248. Substantives, 249. Ad- 
jectives, 255. Numerals, 266. Pro- 
nouns, 256. Verbs, 259. Adverbs, 
260. Prepositions, 261. Conjunc- 
tions, 262. Synt^ 262. 

, Labancha (Larsa), i, 15. 

Larsa (Larancha), i, 15 ; same as Ellasar, 

* 16. Seat of worship of Sun-god, 127. 
Laz, Chaldsean goddess, wife of Nergal, 

i, 138. 

Ldbanox, range of, ii, 442. 

Legends, Chaldsean, i, 145. Median, 

* ii, 340. Greek of Media, 375. 

Lens, Assyrian, i, 391 j ii, 678. 
Leonidas, iii, 460. 

Lethami, i, 23. 

Letters, pictorial origin of, i, 64. 
Shapes of, ii, 369. 

Libnah, taken by Sennacherib, ii, 165. 
Libyans, submission of, to Oambyses, 
ui, 394. 

Lion, Mesopotamian, i, 39. 

Litany, R, ii, 461. 

Literature, Assyrian, ii, 212. Babylo- 
nian, iii, 13. Persian, 228, 239. 
Locusts, Median, ii, 299. Babylonian, 
493. Persian, iii, 144. 

Lot, taken prisoner by Chedorlaomer, 

i, 162. 

Luuya, king of Sidon, ii, 168, 

Lubistan, ii, 438. 

Luxury, Assyrian, i, 245. Median, 

ii, 311. Babylonian, 604. Persian, 

* iii, 243. 

Lycanthbofv of Nebuchadnezzar, iii, 
60. 

Lycia, iii. 111. 

Ltcians, resistance of, to Harpagus, iii, 
379. Y 

Lycon, iii, 478. 

Lydia, antiquity of, ii, 402. Power in 
old times, i6. Colonies, ih. Under 
Qyges, 403? Invaded by Cimmerians, 

404, Wars with Greeks of coast^ 

405. Expulsion of Cimmerians, 406. 
Wealth and character of, 407. Leads 
league against^yaxares, 409. Makes 
peace, 411. Conquered by Cyrus, iii, 
371. 

Iysander, in, 481. 

Macedonia, submits to Me^bazus, iii, 
436. Rectfvrers independence, 468. 
Rise of power of, 513. 

Madai (Medes) in Genesii, ii, 872. 
Madybs, ii, 387. 


Maqi, ii, 347, 353. Prominent at Me- 
dian court, 416. Power in Persia 
under Cambyses, iii, 357, 399. Effect 
a revolution, 401, Massacred by Da- 
rius Hystaspis, 406. 

Maoism, worsMp of elements, ii, 345. 
Religious customs of, 349. Contrast 
with Zoroastrianism, 353; iii, 357. 
Established in Persia by Pseudo- 
Smerdis, 402. 

Maqophonu, iii, 406. 

Maka (Myci), iii, 105. 

Malatiyeh, i, 6. 

Mai. Battdsh, i, 24. 

Manasseh, revolt of, from Eaarhaddon, 
ii, 194. 

Mandan^, iii, 869. 

Mandabces, ii, 362. 

Mandrocles, iii, 434. 

Manetho, chronology of Egypt, i, 150 ;* 

ii, 142. 

Manna, i, 218. 

Marathon, battle of, iii, 433. 

Mardin, i, 9, 217, 218. 

Mardonius, expedition against Greece, 

iii, 442. Occupies Athens, 464. De- 
feated at Platasa, 467. 

MardyBnB, iii, 94. 

Marqiana, revolt of, against Persia, iii, 
413. 

Marriage, Median, ii, 853. 

Mars, Cbaldsoan, Nergal, i, 136. 

Martes, iii, 411. 

Martu, Chaldocan deity (Brathy), i, 

Masius, Mons, i, 9, 25 ; iii, 533, Boun- 
dary of Assyria, i, 181. 

MASSAOETiB, war: of Cyrus with, iii, 
387 . 

Mausolub, iii, 505. 

Mazaus, iii, 536. 

Mazares, iii, 377. • 

Medes, first mention of, i, 150. In 
Chaldaea, 152. Condition in time of 
Shomas-Vul, ii, 112. Reduced by 
Sargon, 161. Attacked by Scythians, 
225. Attack Assyria, 231. Early 
traces of, 374, 414, 465. Branch of 
Arians, 306. Courage, 809. Habits, 
310. Arms, 318. Dress, 315. Cere* 
monial, 818. Amusements, 318. Re- 
ligion, 322, 848. Sacrifices, 339. 
Legends, 840. Morality, 353. Lan- 
guage and writing, 856. Proper 
names, origin of, 358. Names of 
places, 363. Words, 364. Writing 
and alphabet, 866. Chronology and 
histoiy, 371. Origin of nation, *6. 
Greek legends of, 376. Two periods 
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of history, 376. Conquered by As- 
syria, 378. Under Cyaxares, 385. 
Court of, 415. Corrupt the worship 
of Ormazd, 421. Overthrown by 
Cyrus, 426. Character of empire, 
427. Causes of weakness, 429. Iden- 
tical in race with Persians, iii, 164. 
Early political relations w’ith Persia, 
867. Conquered by Cyrus, 369, Re- 
volt from Darius I., 411, 412. Revolt 
from Darius 11., 482. 

Media, its geographical position, ii, 
251 — 253. Boundaries and dimen- 
sions, 264. Sterility, 255. Rivers 
and lakes, 257. Divisions of, 261. 
Magna, 262. Few towns, 277. Border 
countries, %b. Climates, 284. Pro- 
ducts, 289. Minerals, 293. Animals, 
294. Ancient products, 303. «Medina 
apple noticed by Virgil, 

Meoabates, iii, 438. 

Meoabazus, conquers Thrace and Mace- 
donia, iii, 435. 

Meoabyzus, iii, 473, 475. 

Megiddo, ii, 132. 

Meles, iii, 376. 

Memnob, i, 16, 48. Traditions of, 49. 
Statue of, 48. Unites E. and W. 
Ethiopians, 48 ; iii, 516. 

Memnob, of Rhodes, iii, 617, 618. His 
death, 522. 

Memphis, battle of, iii, 392. Taken, 
473. 

Mebahem, ii, 117, 122, 130. 

Mebabder, quoted, ii, 135. 

Mebob, iii, 487. 

Mebtor, iii, 510, 611, 512. 

Mercury, Chaldocan, Nebo, i, 140. 

Merdasht, plain of, iii, 92. 

MKBMBAD.B, ii, 403. 

Merodach, ii, 23. Tutelary god of, 
Babylon, derivation of name, i, 134. 

Bel-Merodach. Worship of, 327. 

Merodach-Baladab, ii, 130. Defeated 
by Sai^^n, 148. Escapes from prison 
and seizes crown of Babylon, 157. 
Expelled from Babylon by Senna- 
cherib, 164 ; iii, 88. Embassy to 
Hezekiah, 40. Second reign of six 
months, 42. Meaning of name, 81. 

Merodach-belatzu-ikbi, iii, 87. 

Merodach-iddib-akhi, king of Babylon, 
ii, 78 ; iii, 35. Meaning of name, 81. 

Merodacb-shafik-ziri, ii^ 79. 

Merodach-sum-adib, ii, 102. Meaning 
of, iii, 81. 

Mebesimobdachub, iii, 42. 

Meshech, ii, 64. See Moschians. 

Mesopotamia, position of, i, 1. Divided 
into Upper and Lower, 3^ Proper, 


included in BabyloniaiS Empire, ii, 
440. A 

Metallurgy, Chaldsean i, 98. A% ^ 
Syrian, 365. Embossed work, 867, 
372. Babylonian, ii, 564. • 

Metals, in Chaldsean remains, i, 167. 
Assyrian, 219. Median, ii, 294. Baby-# 
Ionian, 487. Persian, iii, 146, 158. 

Migration, Cushite, into Chaldaea, i, ^ 
64. Arian, ii, 383. 

Miletus, submits to Cyrus, iii, 378. 
Taken after her revolt, 441. 

Military engines, Assyrian, i, 471— 
475. Persian, iii, 184. 

Miltiades, revolts against Persia, iii, 
440. Flies to Athens, 442. Fights 
at Marathon, 443. 

Mimetic art, Assyrian, i, 339 — 365. 
Median, ii, 320. Babylonian, 567 — 
565. Persian, iii, 332. Figures in 
relief, t6. Processional scenes, 335. 

MiBERAiiS, Assyrian, i, 219. Median, 
ii, 293, 304. Babylonian, 487. Per- 
sian, iii, 158. 

Minni, ii, 112. 

Mirage, i, 30 ; ii, 288. 

Mithib, the, i, 226. 

Mithra, cult of, ii, 328 ; iii, 348, 852, 
361. 

Mitrobates, iii, 415. 

Mcerib, lake, iii, 126. 

Mohammed, mounds of, i, 7. 

Mohammrah, high temperature of, i, 28. 

Moob-ood, Khaldi (Chaldsean), i, 56. 

Mortar, in Chaldsea, i, 39. In Baby- 
lonia, ii, 556. 

Mosaib, i, 21. 

Moschians, ok' Muskai, 09 nquered by 
Assyria, ii, 64. 

Moses (of cWdnd), ii, 269. 

Mosul, i, 7, 8. Opposite Nineveh, 198. 

Mountains, Assyrian, i 181 — 183, Me- 
dian, ii, 252, 253. Syrian, 441 — 448. 
Persian, iii, 86, 89. Affghan, 98. 
Elburz, 100. Taurus, 108. Arme- 
nian, ib, Argsous, 105. Caucasus, 
129. 

Mugheir, i, 9, 76, 86. 

Murgab, ruins at, iii, 313. 

Music, Assyrian, i, 62 r —544. Lydian 
ii, 408. Babylonian, iii, 19. 

Muskai, ii, 64. See Moschians. 

Muslins, ^bylonian, ii, 5V0. 

MtsB, conquered by A^yria, ii, 67. 

Mutaogil-Nebo, ii, 61. 

Myaparekib, R, i, 9. i ! 

M;ycale, battle of, iii, 468. 

Mygdobu, i, 1^6. 

Mylitta, ii, 15. iSlesBeltiB. 

Myriabdrus, iii, 528. 
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NABONAHfD^flneaning of, iii, 82. 

Nabonassa]^ ii, 125 ; iii, 37. Meaning 
* of name, 80. 

NABONpus, last of Babylonian kingp, 
cebuilderof temple of Mugheir, i, 79 ; 
iii, 64. League with Lydia, 65. 
Fortifies Babylon, 66. Defeated by 
Cyrus, 69. Submits to Cyrus, 73. 

Nabopolassar, treachery of, ii, 231, 
394. Alliance with Cyaxares, iii, 46. 
Keward for defection, ii, 397 ; iii, 46. 
Makes peace between Medea and 
Lydians, 47. Loses Syria to Neco, 
48. His death, 49. Meaning of 
name, 80. 

Nadius, iii, 39. 

Nahid-mabduk, ii, 188. 

Nahr-el-Asy, R., ii, 460. 

Nahe-Malcha (Royid river), iii, 56. 

Nairi conquered by Assyria, ii, 06, 85. 

Nakhsh-i-Rustam, tombs at, ii, 345; 
ill, 320 — 323. 

Names, Assyrian, ii, 245 — 249. Median, 
368. Babylonian, meaning of, iii, 79. 

Nani, or Ishtar (Ashtoreth), i, 138. 

Naonhaitta, ii, 336. 

Naramsin, Chaldsean king, establishes 
seat of government at Babylon, i, 165. 

Naval expeditions, Assyrian, i, 483. 
Tactics, Persian, iii, 200. 

Navigation, Chaldsoan, i, 108. Assy- 
rian, 545. Babylonian, iii, 15. 

Nebbi- Yunus, i, 253. PaWje at, ii, 118. 

Nebo, Chalda3an god, planet Mercury, i, 
140. Babylonian Nabiu, Assyrian 
Nabu, 140. Initial element in Ne- 

* buchaduezzar,^ &c., 140. Date of 
worship, k41. * Chief %eat of worship 
at Borsippa, 142. Symbol, 142. Wor- 
ship of, ii, 25 ; iii, 27. 

Nebo-bal-adan, ii, 87. 

Nebo-sallim, meaning of, iii, 80. 

Nebo-buh-iskun, iii, 44. 

Nebo-zirzi-sidi, ii, 188. 

Nebuchadnezzar 1., ii, 61 ; iii, 35. 

Nebuchadneezar II. defeats Neco, ii, 
414 ; iii, 49. Palace of, ii^ 531. 
Ascends throne, iii, 50. Inscription 
of, translated, 77. Meaning of name, 
50, 80. War% of, 51. Puts Jehoia- 
kirn to deaui, 51. Places Jehoiachin 
on throne, 52. Takes Jerusalem, 58. 
Takes TyJfe, 53. Defeats Egyptians, 
54. Extent of dominion, 5^ Chief 
works of, 56. Character, 69. Mad- 
ness, 60. j)6ath, 61. Meaning of 
name, 82. 

Neco, father of Psamm^ichus, ii, 193. 
Revolts a^nst EsarhsSdon, 202. 

NbcOi son ox PsaimnetiohuB, defeats and 


kills Josiah, iii, 48. Conquers Syria, 
48. Defeated by Nebuchadnezzar, ii. 

Nbotanbbo, iii, 609. 

Nedjif, sea of, i, 12. 

Nepheritks, iii, 481. 

Neroal, Chaldaean god, i, 132. The 
planet Mars, 136. Perhaps Nimrod, 
186. Worshipped at Cutha, 136. 
Emblem, the Man Lion, 137. Deri- 
vation of name, 138. Worship of, ii, 
23 ; iii, 27. 

Neuoal-suauezer (Neriglissar), ii, 427 ; 
iii, 62. Meaning of name, 80. Pa- 
lace of, ii, 532. 

Neyriz, or Kheir, lake of, iii, 89. 

Nicolaus Damascenus, historian of 
Persia, iii, 368. 

Nicostratus, iii, 611. 

Niebuhr, his theory of the Chaldseans, 
i, 43. 

Nipper (Nipur), ruins of, i, 20, 22, 154: 

Nil, canal, i, 22. 

Nile, iii, 116. 

Nimrod, founderof Erech,i,18. Founder 
of Chaldsean empire, 153. Probably 
worshipped as Bil, or Bil-Nipru, 118. 
Account of, 175. 

Nimrud, i, 200. See Calah. Obelisk 
at, 266. Temple tower at, 315. 

Nin, or Ninip, the Assyrian Hercules, 
i, 119, 131. His likeness to Saturn 
and Hercules, 131. The true fish- 
god of Berosus, 132. The Man Bull, 
bis emblem, 133. Son of Bel-Nimrod 
and Beltis, 134. Temple at Nineveh 
mentioned by Tacitus, 133. Worship 
of, ii, 20, 

Nineveh, temple of Nin at, i, 133, 198, 
248 — 261. Disputed site of, 248. 
Theories as to size, 249. Description 
of ruins, 253. Outer defences, 259. 
Palace of Sennacherib at, ii, 179. 
Esarhaddon’s palace, 196. Palaae of 
Asshur-bani-pal, 213. Median ex* 
pedition against, 384. Fall of, 391. 
Date of fall, 392. Particulars of 
siege, 895. Size of, 510. 

Ninip, i, 119. See Nin. 

Nin-pala-ziba, ii, 60. 

Niphates, source of Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, i, 6. Why so called, 6. 

Nipur, i, 16. Ruins of, 20. Seat of 
worship of Ana^ 116, 120, 157 ; ii, 
170. 

Nisjia, ii, 261 note. 

Nisibin, i, 9. 

Nitetis, iii, 391. 

No, or No-Amon, ii, 193, 

Noah, Xisuthrus in Chaldaean legends, 
X, 145. 
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Nopheb, name in Talmud for Nipur, i, 

20 . 

Notation, Chaldaean, i, 102. 

Nubia, desert of, iii, 395. 

Nuffdyji, 1, 23. 

Numi, or Elami, ii, 84. 

Nub-Vul, Chaldtean king, i, 167. 
NushIrvan, Esarhaddou compared with, 

ii, 190. 

OcHUS, iii, 507. See Artaxerxes 0. 
Officers, Assyrian, i, 495—503. Per- 
sian, iii, 186. 

Omouka, Thalatth (the sea), i, 143. 

Opis, near the Tigris, i, 13 ; ii, 473. 
Orchamus (Urukh), Chaldsaan king 
mentioned by Ovi^ i, 155. 

Orfa, i, 9 ; ii, 110. 

Ormazd, ii, 326 ; iii, 348. 

Ornaments, Chaldscan, of houses, i, 82. 
Of persons, 106. Assyrian, 381. Pat- 
terned bricks, 331. Columns, 833. 
Personal, 572 — 575. Babylonian, 

iii, 23. 

Oroatis, R., ii, 454. 

Or(£TES, governor of Sardis, iii, 415. 
Ohontes, general, iii, 503, 506. 

Id^t., u, 263. 

, R., ii, 459. 

Otanes, iii, 407. 

Otanes, son of Sisamnes, iii, 437. 

Oxus, the, iii, 119, 120. 

Pacttas revolts from Tabalus, iii, 377. 

Taken prisoner by Mazares, 377. 
Padan-aram, i, 196. 

Padi, king of Ekron, ii, 159. 

Paintings, Babylonian, ii, 563. 

Palaces, Assyrian, i, 278. Platforms 
of, 279. Courtf and halls of, 281. 
Chambers of, 283. Irregularity of, 
265. Median, 264. Babylonian, ii, 
550. Persian, iii, 270 — 317. 
Palestine, invaded by Chedorlau>mer, 
i, 161. Colonization of, by Esar- 
haddon, ii, 193. Name and size of, 
446. 

Pallacopas (canal of Opa), iii, 57. 
PALMTRii:N2, or Syrian desert, ii, 452. 
Pamir step^, iii, 381. 

Pamphtlia, iii, 111. 

Papremis, battle of, iii, 478. 

Papyrus, Egyptian, iii, 157. 
pARSTACftNd, iii, 94. 

Parasol-bearer, Assyrian, i, 495. Per- 
sian, iii, 210. 

Parmenio, iii, 519, 634. 

Parsees, sacred volume of, ii, 822. 
Paksondas, ii, 362. . | ' 


Parthia, conquered by Cy/ub, iii, 882. 
Rebellion of, against Perria, 412. 

Pabthians, ii, 282 ; country of, iii, 980 

Parysatis, iii, 477. 

Pasargad^, iii, 9, 233, 314. Battle af, 
369. Tomb of Cyrus at, 318, 388. 

Pausanias, iii, 466. 

Pbkah, ii, 131. 

Pelopidas, iii, 505. 

Pelusium, destruction of Assyrian army 
at, ii, 169. Battle of, iii, 893. • 

Penteconter, Persian, iii, 197. 

Perinthus, siege of, iii, 514. 

Perron, .Anquetil du, theory of Zend 
language, ii, 356. 

Persagad^, iii, 91. See Pasargadse. 

Persarmbnia, invaded by Asshur-bani- 
pal, ii, 204. 

Persepolis, palaces at, iii, 92, 270. 
Platform, 273. Staircase to Chehl 
Minar, 280. Stairs of palace of 
Xerxes, 283. Palace of Darius, 286. 
Palace of Xerxes, 292. Pillared halls 
at, 298. 

Persia, ii, 282, 420, 431, 475. Extent 
of the empire of, iii, 84 — 133. Boun- 
daries of, 84, 85. Proper, 86 — 96. 
Great plateau, 96. N.E. lowland, 
101. Valley of the Indus, 104. 
Other territory, 106. Great rivers, 
116. Secondary rivers, 122. Lakes, 
123. Cities, 127. Countries bordering, 
128. Climate of Proper, 134. Climate 
of provinces, 136. Vegetable pro- 
ducts, 139, 165. Birds, 142. Ksh, 
148. Locusts, 144. Domestic animals, 
145. Minerals, 146, 158. National 
characteristiu, 164. Military usages, 
172. Naval usages, 194. Customs in 
peace, 202. Language, 248, Archi- 
tecture and arts, 267. Religion, 347. 
History and chronol(?gy, 364. Conso- 
lidation of empire by Darius Hys- 
taspis, 417. Loss of European pro- 
vinces, 468. Destruction of power of, 
at Arl^la, 588. 

Persian Gulf, extent of, in time of first 
Chaldssan monarchy, i, 4. 

Petra, taken, ii, 210. 

Petroleum, i, 39. 

Phara, i, 22. 

Pharaoh, origin of name, i, 127. 

Pharnabazus, iii, 480, 50r; 504. 

Pharnaces, iii, 367. 

Pharnaspes, iii, 890. 

Pheregydes, genealogy of Belus, i, 48. 

Pmup of Maoedon, iii, 516. 

Philistia, conquered by Assyria, ii, 
117, 449, 460 . ^ 

Phooion, iii, 510. 
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Ph(ENICTA, connection of with Assyrian 
art, i, 37 Submits to Asshur-izir- 
pal, ii, 89. Bevolts, 103. Submits 
^to Vul-lush II., 117. Again revolts, 
137. Expedition of Shalmaneser IV. 
against, 137. Conquered by Sen- 
nacherib, 158. Boundaries, industry, 
&c., 444. Revolts from Babylon, iii, 
51. Reduced, 53. Relations with 
Cyrus, 386. Helps Cambyses against 
Egypt, 392. Revolt of, from Arta- 
xerxes Mn., 506. From Ochus, 509. 
Phonetic value of letters, i, 66, 270; 

ii, 369. 

Phraoktes, ii, 46. Origin of name, 
361, 383. 

Phrygia, iii, 109. 

PiiTHA, iii, 396. 

Physiognomy, Chaldacan, i, 53. Assy- 
rian, 238. Median, ii, 308. Persian, 

iii, 160. 

Picture-writing, i, 64. 

PiERiA, halt of Xerxes* army in, iii, 
456. 

Pigments, Assyrian, i, 382. Babylo- 
nian, ii, 564. 

Pillars, use of, by Medians, ii, 266. 

By Persians, iii, 330. 

PiNARUS, the, iii, 525. 

Pisistratidji, iii, 446, 

Pissuthnbs, revolt and death of, iii, 
478. 

Plat^a, battle of, iii, 468. 

Pliny, witnesses fertility of Chaldaoa, 
i, 31. 

, Polybius, account of Ecbatana, ii, 266. 
Polygamy, Median, ii, 319. Persian, 
iii, 238. 

PoLYHiSTOB, list of Chaldscan kings, i, 
171. On Sennacherib’s reign, ii, 156. 
Notice of Medes, 376. 

Porus, iii, 39. • 

Posts (Persian), iii, 426. 

Pottery, Chaldaean, i, 91. Assyrian, 
385. Babylonian, ii, 568. 

Prkxaspes, Iii, 897. 

Prienb, iii, 377. 

Priests, Median, name for, ii, 323. 

Babylonian, iii, 12. Learning of, 13. 
Pbopylaa, of Xerxes, iii, 295. 
Prosopitis, iii, 473. | 

PBOSTiTurmir, religious, in Babylonia, 

• iii, 80. 

PsAMMENiTUS, defeated by Cambyses, 
iii, 393. Put to death, 896. 
PsAMMETXCHts, probably set up as 
governor by Esorhaddon, ii, 203. 
Makes himself independent, 209. 
Treats with the Scythians, 227, 413. 
Besieges Ashdod, 41^ 


Pseudo-Smerdis, iii, 357. Introduces 
Magism, 402. Death, 405. 

Pseudo-Smerdis II., iii, 414. 

PsiTTACk (Sitace), ii, 473. 

Pteria, battle of, iii, 373. 

Ptolemy, divisions of Media, ii, 261. 

(Lagus), iii, 519, 526. 

PupiL, ii, 56. 

Pul, ii, 122. 

PuNJ-AB, iii, 104. Expedition of Darius 
against, 431. 

PuRNA-PURiYAS, ChaldiBan king, repairs 
temple of the Sun, i, 170 ; ii, 55. 

Qassaim, i, 25. 

Quin, ii, 112. 

Qummukh, ii, 64, 75, 84, 86, See. 

Ra, Cdshite name of II, great Chaldroan 
deity, i, 114, 

Rab-Mag, Neriglissar, iii, 62. Nabo- 
nadiuB, 64. 

Rabsaris, ii, 165. 

Rabshakeh, ii, 165. 

Rains, in Chddaea, i, 30. In Assyria, 
214. In Media, ii, 287. Susiana, 
481. Persia Proper, iii, 136. The 
Cyrenaica, 137. 

Rakkah, i, 26. 

Ramates, ii, 363. 

Raphia, battle of, ii, 144. 

Rapikh, ii, 144. See Raphia. 

Red Sea, of Berosus, source of Chaldsoan 
art and civilisation, i, 109. 

Reeds, 4izo of, used for houses and 
boats, i, 37. 

Regibelus, iii, 42. 

Religion, of Cha^dseans, complicated, i, 
110. In part' astral, 111. Similar 

to classical mythology, ib. Of As- 
syrians, 241 ; ii, 1. Gods, 2. Genii, 
28. Mode of worship, 34. Median, 
323. Babylonian lil^ early $hal- 

diean, iii, 25. Local character of, 
28. Persian, 847. 

Reptiles, Median, ii, 298. Babylonian, 
493. Persian, iii, 143~~155. 

Rbsbn, i, 204. 

Resurrection, Zoroastrian view of, ii, 
839. 

Rezin, ii, 130. 

Rhaoes, ii, 272 ; iii, 412. 

Rhagxana, ii, 261. 

Rhossaces, iii, 511. 

Rim-Sin, Chaldeean king, i, 167. 

Rings, Chaldeoan, L 106. 

Kqao, Royal, iii, 373, 426. 

Hock tablet of, Tiglath-Pileser I., ii, 79. 
Of Darius at Behistun, iii, 416, 429. 
Others, 265 note. 
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Rods, divining, ii, 351. 

Romans, Assyrians compared to, i, 239. 
Roxana, iii, 482. 

Roxanaoe, ii, 391. 

Rubesi, i, 15, 21. 

Ruins of Ur, i, 16. Erech, 18. Nipur 
(Calneh), 20 . Babylon, 21 . Chal- 
daean cities, 21 — 23. Abounding 
between Shat-el-Hie and the Lower 
Tigris, 24. Disintegration of, ih. 
Distinct connection with Chaldaoan 
period, ib. Assyrian, 197. Median, 

ii, 271. Babylonian, 520. Persian, 

iii, 271—326. 

Sabaco, ii, 144. 

Sabakhah, lake, ii, 466. 

SACiB, subdued byCyrus, iii, 381. Assist 
him agsinst Derbices, 387. Retained 
by Mardonius, 464. Allies of Codo- 
mannus, 531. 

Sacrifice, Assyrian, ii, 35. Median, 
339. Persian, ill, 359. 

Sadtattes, ii, 406. 

Sagabtia, revolt of, against Persia, iii, 
413. 

Saoaktians, ii, 282 ; iii, 98. 

Sajur, i, 8 ; ii, 458. 

Saklawiteh, canal, i, 10, 12. 

Salambo, Chaldaean goddess, i, 131. 
Salamis, battle of, iii, 462, 463. 
Samarah, on Tigris, i, 3, 7, 10 . 
Samaria, conquered by Tiglath-Pileser 
II., ii, 130. Finally subdued by 
Sargon, 141, 448. 

Samava, i, 12, 

Samgar-Nebo, meaning of, iu, 81 . 
Samos, revolt of, iii, 476. 

Samosata (Sume'iaat), i, 7. 
Samshu-iluna, i, 169. 

San, or Sansi, Chaldtpan Sun-god, i, 120 . 
Worshipped iu l^rsa (Ellasar) and 
Sippara, 127. 

Sandstorm, in Chaldaoa, i, 29. 
Saosduchinus, ii, 205. Ste Saiil- 
Mugina. 

Saracus, ii, 228—232. Attacked by 
Medes, 281. Nineveh taken, 232. 
Bums himself, ih, 

Sabdanapalus, probably to be identi- 
fied with Asshur-bani-pal, ii, 215. 
Sardis, battle of, iii, 374. Fall of town. 
375. Revolt at, 876. Taken and 
burnt by Aristagoras, 440* 

Sargana, ii, 28. 

Sargon, cavalry of, i, 428. Infantry 
of, 430, 439. Invades Media, ii, 
879 ; iii, 40. Account of his reign, 
ii, 140—155. Of his p^ace, i, 281 
—298. , ^ 


Sargonids, race of, ii, 203.** 

Satrapies, foundation of,** by Darius, 
iii, 417. • ' 

Sattagyduns, iii, 100. Conquered by 
Cyrus, 383. * 

Saturn, Chaldsean god Nin, i, 131. 

Saul-Mugina, ii, 205 ; iii, 42. 

Saubomat^b, ii, 375. 

SCAMANDER, iii, 454. 

Schools, Persian, iii, 346. 

Science, Chaldeeau, i, 100 Assyrian,* 
extent of, 399. Mechanical, 401. 
Babylonian, ii, 571 — 580. Persian, 
iii, 346. 

Scripture, a witness to antiquity of 
Chaldsean people, i, 43. Resemblance 
to, in Chaldsean legends, 145. Evi- 
dence of, as to size of Babylonian 
empire, ii, 437. 

Sculptures, Assyrian, ii, 108. Median, 
320. Babylonian, 557. Persian, iii, 
333. 

Scythians, invasion of Media by, ii, 
225. Checked by diplomacy of Psam- 
metlchus, 227. Soothsayers, 350, 386. 
Invasion of S. Asia, 386. Defeat 
Medes, 387. Massacre of, by Cyaxares, 

390. Length of dominion in Media, 

391. Expulsion of, 893. Take refuge 
with Alyattes, 407 ; iii, 129. Expe- 
dition of Darius against, 433. 

Scythopolis, ii, 391. 

Seals, Chaldsean, i, 93. Of king Urukh, 
94. OfIlgi,t&. Of Kurri-galzu, 170. 
Assyrian, 264. Babylonian, ii, 566. 

Secydianus, or Sogdianus, iii, 477. 

Sefid-Rud (Kizil-Uzen)^ river of Media, 
ii, 258. 

Seistan, iii, 100, 125, 382. 

Selamitah, i, 204. 

Semiramis, incestuous marriage of, ex- 
plained, i, 121 ; ii, 11 «. Park, &c., 
at Bagistan, ii, 274 ; iii, 89. 

Sbmitio race, i, 236 ; ii, 498 ; idolatry, 
and decline of, iii, 384. 

Senkereh, or Sinkara, i, 15. See 
Larsa. 

SlUNNACHBRiB, recovers images from Ba- 
bylon, i, 164. Chariot of, 412. Ca- 
vdry, 426. Infantry, 4^5. Authorities 
for his reign, ii, 155. First attack on 
Hezekiah, 158. Battle of Altaka, 
159. Judsea ravaged, 162. Second ' 

expedition agsunst Hezekiah and de- 
struction of ^nnacherib’s army, 168. 
War with Susiana, 171. ' Fall of Ba- 
daci^ 173. Cilician war, 175, De- 
fection of Babylon, 175. Palace at 
Nineveh, 178. Murder, 184, 381 ; ui, 
42. 
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SEPHABVi^ i, 16 noit ; 21. 

Sehdsir, 

gEBPENT, ^blem of Hea or Hoa, Chal> 
daean god, i, 122. 

Seruj, i, 197. 

“ Seven Princes,” the, iii, 223. 

Shahnambh, the, ii, 343 ; iii, 167. 

Shala, or Tala, a Chaldsean goddess, 
probably Salambo or Salambas, i, 131 ; 
ii, 19. 

Shalmaneser I., ii, 67. 

Shalmaneser II,, ii, 99 — 1 05. Wars of, 
99. Sculptures of, 105, 376. First 
mentions Persians, iii, 365* 

Shalmaneser III., ii, 122. 

Shalmaneser IV., ii, 13,5. 

Shamas, the Sun-god, worship of, ii, 17. 

Shamas-Iva, or Shamas- Vul, viceroy of 
Assyria, i, 130, 164. 

Shamas-Vul, king of Assyria, ii, 110 — 
113, 378. 

Sharezer, ii, 184. 

Sharon, derivation of, ii, 449. 

Shat-el-Hie, i, 9, 10. 

Shatra marshes, i, 22. 

Shebek L, ii, 136, 143. 

Shebil, canal, ii, 538. 

SiiEPHfeLAH, low country of Philistines, 
ii, 449 ; iii, 48. 

Sherghis (Sirocco), ii, 482. 

Sherifeh, i, 22. 

Sheshonk I., ii, 82. 

Shinab, i, 2 nott ; 16. . 

Ships, Chaldaean, i, 101, 108, Assyrian, 
547. Persian, iii, 196. 

Shirwan, i, 186. 

SkiVA, ii, 336. 

Shuhites, ii,^87. ’ <8ec Toukhi. 

Siddim, battle in valley of, i, 161. 

SiDON, submits to Asshur-izir-pal, ii, 
89. Taken by Esar-haddon, 187. 

Sieges, Assyrian i, 474. Persian, iii, 
185. 

Signet-cylinder, of Urukh, i, 94, 158. 
Of Ilgi, 94. Of Kurri-galzii, 170, Of 
Sennacherib, 883. Of Darius, iii, 
226, 842. 

SiLPHiUM, Cyrenaic, the, iii, 166, 

Simplicius, testimony to Chaldaean As- 
tronomy, i, IQP. 

Sin, or HurB, Chaldaean Moon deity, 
i, 123. Worshipped at Ur, 126. 

^ Gave namf to a series of Chaldsean 
kings, 166. Worship of, ii, 16. 

SxNJAR hills, i, 26, 190, 191. 

SiN-SHADA, CJialdeean king, rebuilds 
portion of temple in Wark^ i, 166. 

SXNTI-SHIL-KHAK, i, 162. 

SlPPARA (qy. Heliopolis), 1 , 16. Seat of 
worship of Sun-god, 127. 


Sir, or Syhun, iii, 102, 

Sir-Deria, iii, 121. Jaxartes. 

Sirocco (Shorghis), ii, 482. 

SisiDONA, iii, 93. 

SiSYGAMBis, iii, 530. 

Sites, difficulty of fixing, ii, 272 mU. 

SiTTACB, on the Tigris, i, 32. 

SiTTACEN^, i, 195. 

SiwAs, iii, 108. 

Slingers, introduced by Sennacherib 
into Assyria, i, 440. 

Smerdis, put to death by Cainbysea, iii, 
390. 

So, or Seveh, ii, 136. Stu Shebek. 

Sochi, iii, 522. 

SoGDiANA, iii, 103. Conquered by Cyrus, 
382. 

SoGDiANUS, iii, 477. Bee Secydianus. 

Soma, intoxication worship, ii, 329. 
Plant, 329. 

Soothsayers, Scythian, ii, 360. 

Spaka (dog), ii, 364. 

Sparethra, iii, 381. 

Sparta, first contact of Persia with, 
iii, 376. Alliance of Persia with, 
481. Helps the younger Cyrus, 
488. Rupture with Persia, 500. 
Alliance restored, 501. Encourages 
revolt of Egypt, 506 — 609. Intrigues 
against Alexander, 529. 

Spartans, at Thermopylro, iii, 459. At 
Platiea, 468. 

Spirits, evil, ii, 330—337 ; iii, 356. 

Sports, Assyrian, i, 605. Lion-hunting, 
505. Bull-hunting, 512. Chase of 
wild ass, &c., 515. Fishing, 525. 
Persian, iii, 240. 

Sraosha, messenger of Ormazd, ii, 
826. : 

Standing army, founded by Darius, 
iii, 419. 

Stars, catalogue of, ii, 576. 

Statiba, iii, 606, 630. • 

Statues, Assyrian, i, 339. Clay ista- 
tuettes, 841. Babylonian, ii, 559. 

Stool-bearer, Persian, iii, 209. 

Strabo, on produce of Chaldeea, i, 31. 
On Ethiopians, 47. 

Succoth-Benoth, the Scripture name 
for Zir-banit, Chaldsean goddess, L 
136. 

Suk-es-Sheioukh, i, 7, 24. 

SuMEiSAT (Samosata), i, 7, 8. 

SuPULAT, ii, 28. 

Sura, i, 21. 

Susa, taken by Amhor-bani-pal, ii, 
209, 474. Palace at^ Ui, 270, 317. 
Capital of Darius, 437. 

SusiANA (Elam), wars of Sennacherib 
with, ii, 171. Wars of Asshur-bani- 
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pal with, 204. Description of, 435. 
Conquered by Cyrus, iii, 884. Revolt 
of, against Darius, iii, 410, 411. 

Strsis or Susiana (Elam), i, 26. 
SusiBOANES, ii, 868. 

SusuB, ii, 173 ; iii, 42. 
Sutbuk-Nakhunta, ii, 148. 

SwAJE, i, 24. 

Stoamore, ii, 487. 

Syennesis, ii, 409, 411 ; iii, 487. 

Syhun, iii, 102. See Sir. 

Symbolism, Babylonian, iii, 81. 

Syria, Asshur-izir-paVs wars against, 
ii, 88. Part of Babylonian empire, 
440 ; iii, 475. 

Syrians, conquered by Assyria, ii, 66, 
104, 111, 131. 

Tab, or Croatia, iii, 87. , 

Tabalus, iii, 377. 

Tablets, Chaldtean, i, 67. Assyrian, 
265, 400. ! 

Tabua, ii, 189. 

Taohos, iii, 606. 

Tactics in war, Persian, iii, 182 — 184. 
Takht-i-Suleiman (perhaps Northern 
Ecbatana), ii, 270. 

Tamasus, iii, 112. 

Tammabit, ii, 207. 

Taoci^, iii, 98. 

TaooAn^, iii, 94. 

Tarbisa, shrine of Nergal at, i, 136. 

Ruins of, 204. 

Tabic, ii, 386. 

Tarsus, founded by Sennacherib, ii, 
175. Illness of Alexander at, iii, 
623. 

Taurus, Mts., iii, 108. 

Taxation, Persian, iii, 420, 

Tehbak (Tirhakah), ii, 166. 

Teibfes, king of Persia, iii, 367. 
Tkl-Apni, ii, 110/ 

Tel-Dbalab, i, 2^, 

Ti!^-Ei)E, i, 22, 23. 

Tel-el-Lahm, i, 24. 

Tel-Humba, i, 15. 

Tel-Kheib, i, 23. 

Tel-Mbdineh, i, 22. 

Tel-Sifr, i, 22. Tablets from, 169. 
Tehin-Umman, ii, 205. 

Temperature of Ohaldesa, i, 28. Of 
Mesopotamia, 211. Of Azerbijan, 

ii, 284, 285. Of Media Magna, 286. 
Of Susiana, 480. Of Persia Proper, 

iii, 184. 

Temples, Chaldnen, at War]|», i, 74. 
Mugheir, 76. Oharaoter of early 
C^disans. 79. Abu-Shahreiii, 79. 
Built^Urukh, 157. Aa^t^808. 
Towers, 818*->817. Groi^d pm o( 


318. Ornamentation of, 820. Roof- 
ing and lighting of, 322. ^Babylonian, 
ii, 542. Names of Babylonian, iii. 
32. 

Tennes, iii, 610. • 

Ten Thousand, the return of the, iii, 
498. 

Tebkdon (Diridotis), ii, 473. 
Terituchmes, iii, 482. 

Tetrarchy, in Chaldeca, i, 15. 

Thales, of Miletus, iii, 378. 
Thamanjbans, iii, 99. 

Thapsacus, iii, 489, 633. 

Tharthab, the, i, 193. 

Thasos, taken by Mardonius, iii, 443. 
Themistocles, iii, 216. 

Theodore, of Samos, iii, 458. 
Theophrastus, account of produce of 
Chaldsea, i, 31. 

Thbrmopyl^ iii, 457 ; assault of Xerxes 
on, 459. Battle of, 459. 

Thimbron, iii, 517. 

Thra^tona (Feridun), ii, 341. 

Tibareni, ii, 188. 

Tiberias, sea of, ii, 464, 469. 

Tidal, a Turanian, i, 56. 

Tigqaba, or Cutha, city dedicated to 
worship of Nergal, i, 136. 
Tiolathi-Nin I., ii, 68. 

Tiglathi-Nin II., ii, 81. 
Tiolath-Pileser I., i, 164 ; ii, 62—68. 
Inscription of, 63. Wars of, 64. 
Hunting exploits of, 68. Restora- 
tion of temples by, 69. Condition 
of Assyria under, 74. Wars with 
Babylon, 77. Rock tablet, 79 ; iii, 
36, 38. 

TiQLATH-PiLErKRlI., il, 127. His wars 
against Israel, 131. 

Tioranes, struggle with Astyages, ii, 


Tigris, source and course of, i, 6. 
Len^h, 7. How ^ar navigable, 8. 
Tributaries, 9. True, 9, Flood 
season, 12. Variation of course, 13. 
Divides Assyria in two^ 182. Sudden 
rise of, ii, 397. 

Ta, i, 7. 

TiBJAKAH,ii, 198. Defeated by Acshur- 
bani-pal, 202. 

Tirxbazub, iii, 503. 

Tibsafhbrnes, iii, 479. Opposed to 
CyruB, 486. At Cunaxi, 494. ^ 

Tithjbus, ii, 863. 

Tiubpa, 188. 

Tiyari, Mts., i, 219. ^ 

Tombs, Chaldem, i, 86. Drainage of, 
90. Persiaii, iU, 281, 81 7« 

Toidoth BesK Noah, L 50. 
Touz-Qeibux^ lake of, ixi, 124. 
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Trachis, ui^457. 

Trade, Chaj^an, i, 102, 108. Baby- 
. Ionian, iii, 15. Persian contempt for, 

• 242. 

Tqsbizond, iii, 499. 

Triaconter, Persian, iii, 197. 

Trireme, Persian, iii, 159. 
•Tritant-eohmes, i, 82. 

Tsibir, iii, 86 note, 

» Tsctkhi, ii, 87. 

Tsupnat, ii, 85. 

Turanians, in Chaldm, i, 56. In Ar- 
menia, ii, 400. 

Tyre, submits to Asshur-izir-pal, ii, 89. 
Conquered by Tiglath-Pileser II., 
130, Kevolt of, subdued by Shal- 
maneser IV., 138. Attacked by As- 
shur-bani-pal, 203, 476. Siege of, by 
Nebuchadnezzar, iii, 61. Siege of, by 
Alexander, 529. 

Uafhrts, iii, 62. See Apries. 

Udiastes, iii, 483. 

Umman-aldas, iii, 205. 

Unguents, Persian, iii, 211. 

Ur (Hur), i, 16. Now Mugheir, re- 
mains of, 17. A great maritime em- 
porium, 27. Ships of, 108. Early 
capital of Cbaldsea, 153. 

Uranography, Babylonian, ii, 673. 

UrdamenA, ii, 202. 

Urtaki, ii, 206. 

Urukh (Orchamus), i, 94, 156. Re- 
markable temples built by, 157. His 
signet, 168. Summary of doings of, 
^176. Earliest monumental Chaldsean 
'king, 119. By.ilds temple to Bil at 
Niffer, 119^ • 

Urumiybh, L., ii, 204, 260. 

UziA, iii, 93. 


Vaiteha, ii, 206? 

Van, lake of, ii, 280; iii, 123. Monarchs 
of, ii, 280. 

Varamit, or.j Unnit, wife of Nebo, i, 
139. 

Vayu, the wind^od, ii, 328. 
Vegetation, of Chaldsea, i, 33—37. Of 
Assyria, 216—219. Of Media, ii, 289, 
803. Of Bab^^Lonia, 483. Of Susiana, 

484. Euphrates valley, 486. N. Syria, 

485. Palatine, 486. 

VXNDIDAD, ii, 382. Translation from, 
482—484. 

Venus, Chaldteaa goddess Ishtar, L 
188. ^ 

ViBGit^, on Median v^tation, iL 
803, ® 

Yszosb^ Assyrian, i, 499« 


Vohu6-Man, or Bahman, ii, 334 ; iii, 
361. 

VuL, or Iva, god of the atmosphere, i, 
129 ; ii, 18. 

VuL-LUSH I., ii, 66. 

VuL-LUSH II., ii, 82. 

VuL-LUSH III., ii, 116. 

Wadys, torrent-courses, i, 25, 

War customs of Assyriaus, i, 406. Of 
Medea, ii, 312 — 316. Of Persians, 
iii, 172—201. 

Wabxa (Erech), ruins of, i, 18, 156. 
Water in Arabian desert, i, 25. On 
plateau of Iran, ii, 291. 
Watercourses, neglect of, in Chaldsea, 

i, 33. 

Water-tax, Persian, iii, 422. 

WsAPOifs, Chaldeean, i, 96. Assyrian, 
449—460. ‘Median, ii, 313—815. 
Babylonian, iii, 8. Persian, 173 — 
176. 

Werdi, i, 10. 

Wheat-plant, i, 83. 

Women, Assyrian, i, 671 — 573. Median, 

ii, 307. Babylonian, iii, 21. Persian, 
237, 238. 

Worship, Iranic, two forms of, ii, 828. 
Writing, Chaldscan, i, 64, 67. Assy- 
rian, 268 — 271. Median, ii, 366. 

Persian, iii, 264 — 266. 

Xanthus, city, iii, 380. 

Xanthus, Lydus, ii, 352. 

Xathritbs, iii, 411. 

Xenophon, on wealth of Chaldsea, i, 32. 
Xerxes 1., palace of, iii, 292, 469. His 
preparations against Greece, 447. 
Army of, 452. March, 453. Passage 
of Hellespont, 455. Assault on Ther- 
mopylae, 459. Occupation of Attica, 
462. Battle of Salamis, 463. Return 
to Asia, 464. Death and charactei 
of, 470. 

Xerxes II., iii, 477. 

Xisuthrus, in Chaldasan legends, Noah, 
i, 145. 

Ta9Na, ii, 328. 

Yahu-bid, conquered by Sargon, ii,. 
142. 

Yakin, father of Merodach-Baladan, iii, 
37. 

Yaman, ii, 146. 

Yarkand, iii, 381, 568. 

Year, length of, known to Babyloniaiu^ 
11, 476. 

Ydca, ii, 840* 

Yosba, I, 28. 
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Zab, Upper and Lower, i, 10, 184. 
Zagros, i, 9. Boundary of Assyria, 
181 ; ii, 74. Border of Media, iii, 
280. Climate of, 288. Description 
of, i, 207. 

Zarasarsb, ii, 363. 

Zarbuh Kuh (Yellow Mountain), ii, 
456. 

Zaric, ii, 336. 

Zarina, ii, 390. 

Zgdehiah, ui, 52. 

Zbnd language, theory of, ii, 356. 
Zend-Avesta, ii, 322 ; iii, 169, 851. 

Editions of, 354. Language of, 856. 
Zenderud, R., ii, 259. 

Zerohul (Rubesi), i, 21, 


Zerreh, lake of, iii, 125. 

ZiBBLiYEH, i, 22. 

ZiQGURAT, i, 814 ; ii, 543. 

ZiMRi, ii, 113. 

ZiR-BANiT, Chaldeoan goddess, wife«of 
Bel-Merodach, i, 135. 

Zodiac, Babylonian, ii, 574. 

ZoPTRUS, iii, 447, 476. 

Zoroaster, first of Median kings of 
Babylon, i, 1 60. A Bactrian, iii, 380. 
Zoroastrianism, ii, 826, 330, 348. Co% 
trast with Magism, 353. Restored by 
Darius, iii, 408. 

I ZuRKA, R. (Jabbok), ii, 466. 
j ZuK-SiN, founder of Abu-Shahrein, 

[ 166. 
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Life of Thomas Edward^ Shoemaker^ of 
Banff ^ Scotch Naturalist, With Portrait and 30 
Jllmtrations. Crown Svo. 10s. 6 d. . 

Life of Robert Dick, Baker of Thufso, 

(geologist and Botanist, With Portrait and 50 
Illustrations, Crown 8m Tl2s, 

" It Was my gratification, a second time, to meet with a remarkable man in the town of 
Thurso, named Robert Dick, a baker by trade. 1 am proud to call him my distinguished 
friend. Here is a man who is earning his daily bread by hard work, who is obliged to re.id 
and study by night ; and yet who liable to instruct the Director-General of the Geographical 
Society. —Sir Roderick Murchison, 

» - 

History of Egypt under the Pharaohs, 
Derived entirely from Monutnents, 

WITH A MEMOIR ON THE EXODUS OF THE ISRAELITES. 

By HENRY BRUQSQH BEY. 

TrsnsMed by H. DANBY SEYMOUR and PHILIP SMITH, B.A. 

With Maps and Illustrations, 2 Vols, ^ ^0, 30^, 

The History of Egypt now offered to the English reader is distinct from the long train of 
able and interesting works which, in opening to the last and the present generations the life 
and story of the Old Egyptians, as by a new revelation, have at the same time thrown a clear 
and vivid light on many ix>rtions of Holy Scripture. 

It embodies the Herculean task of weaving the testimony the E|:yraian records, whether 
inscribed on the monuments or written on the countless rolls of papyrus, into a consecutive 
history, derived solely from these ancient and authentic sources, and free from all the 
colouring of external traditions, 

• 

Six Months in Ascension, An Unscientific 

Account of a Scientific Expedition, 

By Mrs. QILL. 

Frefacsd by a Brief and Popular History of the Methods employed 
TO Discover the Sun’s Distance from the Earth, 

By DAVID GILL 

With Map, Crown%vo, 

A Scientific Expedition mdy be sMd to have two histories. The one treats of the Special 
obiects of the Expedition, the other of the pemnal adventures of thoae^neerned hi it, U is 
only the former which finds permanent record in the transactions of Scientific Societies { the 
latter too often nemains unwrftftsi* < 0 

thii Uttjie woi^ must be tWESrded as om side of the history of 0H4 st^ and derim Its 
InteiieSt ftom its truthfulness as a record of an attempt to solve a preblefti< ViS.> the 
^ntanee iff Earth the Sfm^ 
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The M diners and Customs of the Ancient 

Egyptians. Their Private Life, Government, Laws, 
•Arts, Manufactures, Religion, Agriculture, Early His~ 
tory, &c., derived from a Comparison of the Paintings, 
Sculptures, and Monuments still existing, with the 
Accounts of Ancient Authors. 

By SIR J. GARDNER WILKINSON, F.R.S. 

A New Edition^ with Additions by the late Author » Rmsed and Edited 

By SAMUEL BIRCH, LL.D. 

With Coloured Plates and 500 Illustrations, 3 Vols, Medium 8vo. 84J. 

“The present edition has been prepared from the note* and manuscript which the late Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson left behind, with the addition of fresh matter contributed by the Editor. 
Very little of the original text has been omitted, and only those statements and opinions which 
the progress of science no longer regards as useful or correct ; while new views and facts 
acquired by the progress of Egyptian research have been embodied in notes or inserted in 
the text. 

“ The great merit of the acute observation of the Author, and the exhaustive illustrations of , 
Egyptian manners and customs as depicted by the monuments, have made the present work a 
text>book on the subject, both for the general public and individual students ; its chief 
excellence consists in the great trouble which the author took in explaining and comparing 
Egyptian and Greek notions."— Preface, 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 

The Wild Sports and Natural History 

of the Highlands of Scotland. 

, ‘ By CHARLES ST. JOHN. 

The Illusirations by Whymper, Corbould, Collins, Elwes, and Harrison Weir. 
With 70 Woodcuts of Birds, Beasts, Views, (Sr\\ Crown 8w, 15s, 

Though this worl#is admitted to take rank with White's “Selbome” and Walton’s 
** Angler, no attempt has hitherto been made to illustrate the scenes, anecdotes, atfd /era 
uatura so graphically described by Mr. St. John. This want— to which attention has often 
been called— it is the object of the present edition to supply. Great pains have been taken in 
illustmting this editibn, accurately to enter into the spirit, and, where possible, to depict the 
actual scene of the events described in the text. 

“To the naturalist who loves to know the habits of an animal in its native haunts, this 
book must be a treasure. Every picture in the book is a masterpiece in its way. '^Nature, 


Researches into the Early Histm^y of 

Mankind, and the Develoffnent of Civilization. 

By E. 8. TYLOR, F.R.8. 

TUad Mdititm, Revised, 8vo lit, 

“It tvould be impossible to gite any idea of the interesting seri^ of fa^ brought together 
n an emiuMy suggestive manner in this valuable book."— Westmimter RtvUw, 
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Life of fokn Wilson, D.D. (of fombay) : 
Fifty Years a Philanthropist and Scholaf in 
the East. 

By GEORGE SMITH, LL.D. 

With Portrait and Illustrations, 8 vo, i 8 s. 

For 47 years, as a public man and a missionary^ he worked, he wrote, he spoke, and in 
countless ways he joyfully toiled for the people of India. While viceroys and go>%mots, 
scholars and travellers, omcials and merchants, succeeded each other, and passed away all too 
rapidly, he remained a permanent living force, a mediator between the natives and tl|^ 
governing class, an interpreter of the various Asiatic races, creeds, and longings, to their 
alien but benevolent rulers. From Centml India to Central Africa, and from Cabul to 
Comorin, there arc thousands who call John Wilson blessed.”— Preface, 

** This volume displays a masterly knowledge of Indian affairs .”— Mall Gazette, 

• ^ 

The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. 

By GEORGE DENNIS. 

A New Edition. Revised and Enlarged so as to incorporate all the 
MOST Recent Discoveries. 

With Maps and 200 Illustrations, 2 Vols, Medium 8 vo, 42j, 

''Since the publication of the former edition of this work in 184B, many important 
discoveries have been made in ^truria ; and the interest in such discoveries has so greatly 
increased that museums have been established in not a few provincial towns, and private 
collections have become numerous. I have had the gratification of learning that the former 
edition of this work, apart from literary and antiquarian considerations, has received the 
approval of not a few who have used it as a guide, on account of the conscientious accuracy 
of its descriptions. I tnist that the present issue will maintain its reputation in this respect, 
for to ensure correctness has been my primary endeavour.”— Preface. 

"A very full and valuable book, which everyone interested in art.and archaeology should 
xeizA."— Builder. ® • 


British Burma and its People Sketches of 
the Native Manners, Customs, and Religion. 

By Oapt. 0 . J. F. 8. FORBES, F.R.G.8., M.RA.8., &e., 

OfficiaUng Deputy-Commissioner, British Burma. 

Crown 8m lo^. 6</. 


Physical Geography. 

The Races of British Burma, 
Social Life and Manners. 
Agriculture, Trades, &c. 
Amusements. 

Festivals and Feasts. 


CONTENTS: 

Superstitions, Folk-lore, Ac. 

Wild Tribes of British Burma^ 
Burman Buddhism. * 

The Burman Phooncyees or Monks. 
Language and Lit|raturb. 


" A province which has within the last twenty years moft than doubled its revenue and its 
population, and more than trebled its commerce, we think desses to be a little better known 
to airclasses.''-^.4<»/^f 

" We can confidently tecommend a perusal of Captain Forbes' bo6k.^’«^iVir/<f. 
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A Des(f^ipiive Catalogue of the Etched 
JVork of Rembrandt Von Rhyn ; preceded by 
'a "Life and Genealogy. 

By OHA8. H. MIDDLETON, B.A. 

With 12 Plates. Medium Svo, 31;. 6d, 

•’Having for five and twenty years been an earnest admirer of the works of the great 
Dgtch«Master, and having acquainted myself with the well-known Catalogues, I have long 
been of opinion that there is room for another which, while it presents an accurate account of 
the various States in which these etched works exist, shall form an index to the large public 
cmlections, and by a careful re-arrangement shall give a clearer view of Rembrandt’s work as 
a whole and convey an idea of the order in which the several works were Author s 

Preface. 


Lectures on the Rise and' Development of 

Mediceval Architecture. Delivered at the 


Royal Academy. 

By Sir Q. GILBERT SCOTT, R.A. 


CONTENTS ; 


The Claims op Mediasval Architec- 
ture UPON OUR Study, 

Sketch of the Rise of Mediaeval 
Architecture. 

The Transition. 

With 450 Illustrations. 


The XIIIth Century. 

Rationale of Gothic Architecture. 
A Digression concerning Windows. 
The Practical Study of Gothic 
Arch^ecture. Domes, &c. 

Vols. Medium 8w. 42s. 


The Witness of tlu Psalms to Christ 

and Christianity. 

THE BAMPTON lectures, 1876. 

By WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D^, D.C.L., 

*Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 

Second Edition^ Revised and greatly Enlarged, Svo, 14s. 

••The Bishop ba^ chosen a grand and noble subject ; one which he is pre-eminently 
qualified to deal with, and on which we have no hesitation in saying he has given us, not an 
exhaustive— for when will the fountain of inspired song cease to flow?— but a solid, Instructive, 
and a most charming book."— Bull, 


The Temples of the fewSy and the other 

Buildings in the Haram Area at yerusalem. 

By JAMES FERQU880N, F.R.8. 

With flates and Woodcuts. 4I0, 42s. 

‘•Mr. Fergusson’s splendid volume, is unquestionably a work that has severely taxed his 
thought and his time, and reflects great credit on the industry, enthusiasm and ability to 
which it so amply testifies."- J/iTr/rZ/r/ Post. 
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Cyprus ; its History, Art, and Aihquities^ 
A Narrative of Researches and Excavations 
during Ten Years' Residence in that Islahd. 

By General LOlftS P. Dl OE8NOLA. 

With Map and 400 Illustrations. Medium ^0. $os. 


" Incomparably the best English book on the s\ih]eci,'*^Saturday Review. 
“ The work is well written, and as diverting as it is instructive.” — Times. 


A SECOND SERIES OF 

Classic Preachers of the English Church. 

LECTURES DELIVERED AT ST. JAMES’S, 1878. 

CONTENTS : 

BULL (The Primitive Preacher) Rev. W. Warburton, M.A. 

HORSLEY {The Scholarly Preacher) Lord Bishop of Ely, 

TAYLOR (The English Chrysostom) Canon Barry. 

SANDERSON {The Judicious Preacher)... Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 

T/LLdTSON (7 he Practical Preacher) Rev. W. G. Humphry, B.D. 

ANDRE WES (The Catholic Preacher) Rev. II. J. North, M.A 

- • PostSvo, 7r. 6d. 

‘*This second series will not be less acceptable than the former, which, so deservedly, met 
with large approval.”— Guardian. 


The Student's Elements of Geology. 

By SIR CHARLES LYELL, Bart. 

Third Edition^ thoroughly Revised. With 600 Illustrmtions. * Pest Svo. 

** The present edition has been revised and corrected throughout, receiving such additions 
nnd corrections as the results of more recent investigations seemed to require. At the same 
time care has been taken not to alter the original character of the book.*'— ‘Editor's Preface. 

“ Charlci^Lyell has here done for the geological student what Si^John Herschel did for 
the student of astronomy in his incomparable ' Outlines.' Young beginners in natural science 
had long wanted a short manual of geology at a reasonable price, which should yet contain a 
full exp^nation of the leading facts and principles of the science. Now they Jiave it. Examiner. 


A Manual of Naval Architecture. < 

the. Use of Officers of the Royal Navy and Mercantile 
Marine, Shipowners, Shipbuilders, and Yachtsmen^ 

By W. H. WHITEi A$sUtant*Constructor, Royal Navy. 

With 130 Svo. 24s. e 

** Mr. ^Vhite's manner is and. nS his yfovk embraces in a concise and clear form 

all that is at present known pf Mval science, }t cm consmentiously he lecomshended as a 
tmstwoi^ piieceptor. All who take m Intent in t^iips, whether they be .war^ mcvchaai .01^ 
pl^ttSe shi^, such as ymdits, Will &id in the * Mantial' all that scimioe oain teach 
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DR. SOHLIEMANN'S WORKS. 

t 

Txoy aiM its Remains, A Narrative of 
• Discoveries and Researches made on the Site 
of Ilium, and in the Trojan Plain. 

With 500 Jilustraticns* Medium 8vo, 42s, 

*Jjiycence and Tiryns. A Narrative of 
Researches and Discoveries on the Sites of 
those Cities. The Preface by the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P. 

With Maps and 500 Illustrations^ Medium 5 ^* 

" Dr. Schliemann may fairly be called the creator of Homeric archaeology.”— T'/W j. 

4 

Old English Plate: Ecclesiastical, Deco- 
rative and Domestic. Its Makers and Marks. 
With Improved Tables of the Date Letters used in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

By WILFRED JOSEPH CRIPPS, M.A., Barrister-at-Uw. 

^ • Wit^^ Illustrations* Medium %vo* 21s, 

** We may confidently say that * Cripps on Old Endish Plate ’ will henceforth be found on 
the shelves of every library worthy of the name, and oe recognized for what it Is— the best 
work on its own subject.”— /'a // Mall Gazette, 


Pioneering in South Brazil. Three Years 
of Forest and Prairie Life in the Province of 
Paranu. 

By THOS. P. BIQQ WITHER. 

With Map and Illustrations, 2 Vols, FostZvo, 24s, 

** Volumes of^enuine and varied Ukt^irest and much instruction. Mr. Withtf is an. 
excellent observer, and his book abotmds with information on the natives, the namial hisiorv 
and physical geography ^ region. He . met with many adventures and «mch 

hw Wt and Insects, but dtlboti^ N seems to have had d thoronghly enjoyable tlnm of it. 
ifdtni lhrbi^out in an attractive and ^mple style, and his worjE must be fcgard^ as.an 
' inn^tntuiieORtnbitf^ to a Icnowle^ of the luxuriant fcgion with which it deals.^— 



^ MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 

^ ^ - 

HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 

E.ngl(ind CLfld Wales / Alphabetically arranged, 
and forming a Companion Volume to BradshdhP s 
Railway Tables. With Map. Post 'ivo. lOJ. * * 

Turkey ifl Asia; Constantinople, The Bosphorus, 
Dardanelles, Plain of Troy, Brousa, Cyprus, Rhodes, 
Smyrna, Ephesus, Coasts of the Black Sea, Armenia,* 
Euphrates Valley route to India, &c. New Edition. 
Maps and Plans. Post 8w. lor. 

Algeria and Funis; Carthage, Al^iers^ Constan- 
tine, Oran, the j^tlas Range, &c. New Edition. 
Mcips. Post 8vo. los. 

Morthanipton and Rutland ; Peterborough, Tow- 
cester, Daventry, Market Harborough, Kettering, 
Wellingborough, Thrapston, Stamford, Uppingham, 
Oakham, &c. Map. Post Zvo. js. 6d. 

Ireland ; Dublin, Belfast, Giant's Causeway, Donegal, 
Galway, Wexford' Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Wick- 
low, Killarney, Bantry, Glengariff, &c. Revised 

Edition. Maps and Plans. Post Zvo. los. 



Purity in Musical Art. 

By A. F. JUSTUS THIBAUT. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, WITH A PREFATORY MEMOIR, 

By W, H. GLADSTONE, M.P. • 

Post %vo, p, 6.1. 

“The general aim of the volume is so high, and its whole tone so excellent, that it is well 
worth reading. The translation, which is dedicated to the Bach Choir, is exceedingly good.*' 
•^Academy, 

f 

Titian. His Life and Times, with some 
Account of his Family, chiefly from Unpub- 
lished Records. 

By J. A. OROWE, and Q. B. OAVALOASELLE. 

Portrait and /llusfraihns. . 2 Vols. Svo, 42 s. • 

“No such gap has existed in the history of art as that which is filled by the present 
volumes* Everything on the subject is now superseded. We dtnnot make an abstract of nine 
hundred pages ; suffice it to repeat that the book is by far the most important cortribution 
made in ouf time to the history of art."— 
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O 

The Pepple of Turkey ; a Twenty Years 
■ Residence among the Bulgarians^ Greeks^ 
Albanians^ Turks, and Annenians. 

By AN ENGLISH CONSUL’S WIFE. 

Edited by STANLEY LANE POOLE. 

2 Vcls, Crown %vo, aiiv 

It is a real pleasuro to come at last upon a work which bears the stamp of {genuine 
^ knowledge of the subject, and of serious endeavour to rise out of the false Ughts w party 
doctrine and tell us simply what manner of men these people of Turkey are,"— Tym/j. 

Leaves from my Sketch Book, A Selection 
from Sketches made during many Tours. By 
E. W. Cooke, R.A. 50 Plates. 2 Vols. Small folio. 
^is. '6d. each. 

First Series;— Paris— Arles— Monaco— Nuremburg— Switzerland— Rome— Egypt,&c, 
Second Series ;— Venice— Naples— Pompeii— Pmstum— The Nilei &c. 

An acceptable work, whetlier for the drawing-table of fashionable dilettante, or for study 
by art tyros. The illustrations form, of course, the most important portion of the contents, 
and the majority of these deserve high praise, both for correctness of drawing and dear 
engraving. 

♦ > 

Field Paths and Green Lanes ; an 
Account of Rambles in Surrey, Sussex, and 
Herefordshire. 

*By LOUIS d. JENNINGS. 

Second Edition, Illustrated by 'j, W. WHYMPIJR, Post2ivo, los* 6d. 

** There is a bmeziness and freshness about this pleasant volume which will comm^d it 
equally to dwdlers in town and country. Mr. Jennings writes simply and easilyi with a 
purpose and without a moral. In all places he ftnos something appropriate to say, something 
srm to point out, Something worthy to dGSCTibo,'*-^Examiner, 

o 9 ' » - - - 


Scepticism in Geology, and the Reasons 

for itfi An Assemblage of Facts from Nature com- 
bining to inveUidaie and refiUe the Geological Theory 
of **€auses now in Action.” 

By VERIFIER. 

IttMEmmStobet. mhWMetHs. JWikv. 6s. 




y Ottle bdd, cllwl *S«*ptWm to Ge^w' l*» 9 ^ 

(i^ My poMUy have ni$htta|^ lOtoe OTth, m«t ImptotoM (fM 
rpTsadi their seimbits 
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8T. JAMES’S LECTURES. 

I, ’-'I87S-76 . — Companions for the Devout 

Life. With Preface by Rev. J. E. Kempb, M.A.; 
Rector of St. fames' s. Post 8vo. 6s. 

** A Volume of more than ordinary interest. The books selected are well known, and 
Ikvottrites with large numbers of readers. The lecturers have all treated their resp^ive 
subjects simply and practically, their aim having been to make these ' Companions to thS 
Devout Ufe' more companionable and useful than they have hitherto been/'^CAureA^ev/fw, ^ 

II. — 1877-78.: — Classic Preachers of the* 

English Church. 2 vols. Post Svo. js. 6d. each. 

Masterly as these discourses are, it is not as sermons that we regard them. This 
criticism apart^and it does not really touch the substantial merits of these volumes— there is 
little but what we can unreservedly 

a 

My Boyhood ; a True Story of Country 

Ufe and Adventures for the Old and Young. 

By H. 0. BARKLEY. 

Author of ** Bulgaria North of the Balkans.’* 

With lllustraHons by CORBOULD. Post 8z'0» 6s, 

” This is about as good a book of its kind as we have ever seen. ’'-‘Spectator, 

’’The adventures are so, plainly real, and are told with such total ab.SL*nce of egotism 
although personal, that boys 'will thdToughly appreciate them. It is the genuine biography of 
a typit^ boy."— Opinion, 

England and Russia in the East. A 
Series of Papers on the Political and Geo- 
graphical Condition of Centred Asia. 

By MiOor-Oen. Sir HENRY RAWLIN80N, K,O.B., F.R.8. 

Member of the Council of India. 

f > Second Editiom Map, Svo, I2s, * 

*’A valuable contribution to the modem history of Central Asia. There is no single 
chapter which does not merit carehil study, and none from which the reader will rise without 
a solution of some disputed point in geography, without a more distinct light thrown back on 
Oriental tendencies and traditions, and without a more clear conception of the single- 
mindedness, the persistence, and the adaptation of means to ends, displayed by RusSln 
Butborats of the field dr Cabinet, in carryi^ out the policy of Peter the QuAAT-^tm^ 
Peviiw, 

A Treatise on the Augustinian Dotfrine 

of Predestination. * • 

By the late U. B. BIOZLEV. D.D., Canon of Christ Church. 

Nm Bdithn, Crown Svo, pr. • ♦ 

*'Mr. Mozky has contributed a vqluiim which we believe will live. His piummet has 
sounded the depths of controverries trhldi have engi^^ the most lumhious tnmds ac^ 
oW hec^ to coocendng them which It U in the provlnoc of humga 
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MasUh in English Theology. The Kings 

College Lectures, 1877. Post 8w 7^. fid, 

CONTENTS: 

Hooker, Canon Bany. I Whichcots and Smith, Canon Westcoit 

Andrewes, Dean of St PauVs. 1 Jeremy Taylor, Canon Farrar. 

Chxllingworth, Professor Plumptre. | Pearson, Professor Cheetham. 

With an Introduction by ALFRED BARRY, D.D. 

**The whole series of lectures is most scholarly and able, and will do much to sharpen the 
reader's appreciation of this interesting period of our Church history. The great men whose 
names head these lectures are sketched for us by firm and skilful hands. ‘Mast^ in 
Theology* ought to take a noticeable place among our current theological Utetature."— 
Literaiy Churchman, 

A History of the English Church, From 
the Accession of Henry VIII . to the Silencing 
of Convocation in the i^th Century. 

By Q. Qi PERRY, M.A., Hon. Canon of Lincoln, and Rector of Waddington. 

Post Zvo, Js, 

“ Canon Perry's ‘ History of the English Church,* is, in brief, the best book of its kind that 
we have ever read, and we strongly advise the adoption of it as a text book in theological 
aeminaries. ’'^Literary Churchman, 


The Talmud; Selected Extracts from it, 

chiefly illustrating the Teaching of the Bible. With an 
Introduction describing its general Character, 

By Rev. JOSEPH BARCLAY, LLD. 

Illustrations, $vo, it^' 

** Dr. Barclay %as admirably performed the task which he assigned to himself and as 
the result, we nave a deeply interesting volume, which will be sure to receive a cordial 
welcome from Biblical students os a most valuable addition to standard works of reference."— 
BngUih Indifernffni, 


A Manual of Ecclesiastical History 

during the First Ten Centuries; from its Foundation 
to the Full Establishment of the Holy Romon Empit'e 
and the Papal Power. 

By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. 

* Author of ** The Student's Old and New Testeoient HUtoHes.** 
ulilustrafions. Post Svo, Js, 6el, 

^ recommend this as a very fiselul manual, by a painstaking and consdentloiv 
Wt^P-^^hool Guardian* 
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e* 

Nyassa, A youmal of Occurre^es in 

Exploring the Lake, and Establishing the Missionary 
and Commercial Settlement of " Livingstonia." 

By E. O. YOUNQ. R.N. 

Edited by Rev. HORACE WALLER, F.R.G.8. 

Second Edition, With Maps, Post%w, *ts,6d, 

** This Journal will serve many purposes rarely served by books of travel in that quarter of 
the worl4. . « « One of the most gratifying features in the charming volume Is the 
evidence it affords abundantly of the affection and honour with which the English are 
welcomed in the heart of kUkB.'*^Standard, 


» 

Notes on the Churches of Kent ^ 

By the iete SIR STEPHEN R. QLYNNE, Bart. 

With a Preface by W. H. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

With Illustrations, %vo, I2s, 

**A book which will be very valuable to the archaeologist, and we hope that the present 
instalment will be so successful as to lead to a publication of the complete notes, which will 
form a most acceptable contribution to the history of church architecture in England. In the 
meantime the p^on now published contains much in which dwellers in Kent will take 
especial interest.***- Mull, 

# • 

A Visit to the Sacred City of the Moors. 
A y&urney frmn Tripoli in Barbary to the 
Holy City of Kairwan. 

By EDWARD RAE, 

Author of the Land of the North Wind," 

With Map and t Etchings, Crmnhio, t2s, ^ 

** Mr? RaeVp^lasant and amusing narrative contains information whi^ is of consldetaMe 
value to historical students. We can say of it with truth, what certainly cannot be said of the 
great majority of modem bookf of travel that its publication is a distinct gain to our 
itmXme,**^Academy, ^ 


The Tower of London. Notices of Historic 

Persons burned in the Chapel of the Tower of Lpndon. , 
WUh an Account of the Discovery of imi suppbs^ 
Remains of Queen Ame Boleyn. 

By DOYNB a BEU, P.aA. 
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I^otebofik of Sir fokn Northcote, M.P. in 

the Parliament. Containing Memoranda of 

Proceedings during its First Session, 1640. From 
the MS. in the possession of Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Bart. 

Edited, with a Memoir, by A. H. A. HAMILTON. 

Crmn %vo. 9 .^, 

" This work opens up a subject of singular interest both to the student of history and the 
more general reader we recommend it YdtsxiA'pf ^Standard. 


Freedom of Science in the Modern State. 

By RUDOLPH VIRCHOW, 

Professor of Pathology in the University of Berlin. 

Second Edition, Fcap, %vc. 2s, 

“This remarkable pamphlet is a speech by a scientific man in Germany, whose authority 
no man of science in any country will dispute. The name of Professor Virchow is at the 
present ^y, and must always remain, one of the most distinguished in the histoiv of 
pathological research. It was delivered at the annual gathering of German Natural Philo- 
sophers and Physicians of Munich. "—Quarterly Eevieiu, January, 1878. 


Dictionary of Christian A ntiquities. Com- 

prising the History, Institutions, and Antiquities of 
the Qiristiqn Church, from the Time of the Apostles 
to the Age of Charlemagne. 

By Various Writers. 

• • 

Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L, & Rev. Professor CHEETHAM, M.A. 

IVith Illustrations, (To be completed in 2 voh.) Vol, I, Medium %vo, ^Is, 6d, 


A Dictionary of Christian Biography, 
Litqyature, Sects, and Doctrines. Frm the 
Time of the Apostles to the Age of Charlemagne. 

By Various Writers. 

Edited by WM. SMITH, O.O.L, and Rev. Profeseor WAOE, M.A. 

(7h he completed in 3 vq[s,) Vol. /. Medium Svo» 3 IX. 6d, 
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The Speakers Commentary on the^Bibk. 
Explanatory and Critical, with a Remsion of 
the Translation. 

Edited by F. C. COOK, M.A., Oanon of Exeter. 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


Compute in 6 Voils, 

VoL, I. —Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy. 301. 

VoLS, II. and III.— Joshua, Judges, 
Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Szra, 
Nehemiah, Esther. 3dr. 


Medium %vo, £6 15X. 

VoL, IV.— Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes, Song of Solomon. 24;. 

VoL. V,— Isaiah, Jeremiah, Lamenta- 
tions. 20s, 

VoL. VI.— Ezekiel, Daniel, The Minor 
Prophets. 25^. 


NEfV TESTAMENT. 


To be completed in 4 Vols, Medium 8vo, 


Vol. l.j— General Introduction, 
Wm. Thomson, D.D., Archbishop of 
York, St. Matthew, H. I.. Mansel, 
D.D., late Dean of St. Paul’s, and The 


Editor. St. Mark, The Editor, St. 
Luke, W. Basil Jones, D.D., Bishop of 
St. David’s, and 1 he Editor. iSs, 


An A tlas of A ncient Geography. Biblical 

and Classical. Intended to illustrate Smith's 
Classical and Biblical Dictionaries, and the *„* Speakers 
Commentary on the Biblel 

Compiled under the Superintendence of WM. SMITH, D.C.L., 
and QEORQE GROVE, F.R.Q.8. ^ 

WITH DESCRIPTIVE TEXT, GIVING THE SOURCES AND 
AUTHORITIES, INDICES, &c. 

With 43 Maps. Folioy half-hound. £(> 6s, 

o 

Annals of Winchcombe and Sudekp. 

By EMMA DENT. 

With 120 Portraits^ Plates, and Woodcuts, 44^ 42s, 

'* This is a thoroughly pleasant book, dcHkhdid to read and beautiful to look upon, with 
its lai^, clearly printed pages and varttAy of well-e^cuM jUiiSiiatioos. .One chief pleasiire 
of reading Mrs. Dent’s is the verify of social matteis whidi are touched upon and 
ittiistrated.”— 




MR. MURRAY’S LIST 

OF 

WORKS IN PREPARATION. 


The 

Life of Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., 

LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD AND WINCHESTER. 

By BBV. A. B. ASHWBLL, U.A;, 

Canon of the Cathedral and Principal of the Theological College, Chichester. 

With Portraits, &c. To be completed in 3 vols. Vol. I. 8vo, 


Adventures and Discoveries 
among the Lakes and Mountains 
of Eastern Africa. 

Ijheom the Joumale of the late OAPT. 7. 

late of the Prince ^ Wales's Regiment of Foot, and A. D. C. to Lord Strathnaim, and H.B.M. Consul 

in Mozambique. 

Sdi^d and Completed by H. B. OOTTEBILLt F.B.6.8. 

With 3 Maps and Illustrations from the Author’s sketches. Svo. 

** Knowing^hat I have broken entirely new ground, I believe I have some, acceptable 
experiences of interest to rehtei and tho^fore I invoke those kindly powers to my assistance 
^bo enable mortal man to ItU a stOry worth the hearing : who kindlj^ show him where be js 
to begin it and where he is to end it, what be Is to put into it and what he is to leave out, hoW 
much of it he is to cast into a sh^e and whereabouts he is to throw his light. "•^COMSUt 
E1.T0V, • 



i6 MR. MURRAY'S UST OF WORKS IN ^REPARATION 

Word, Work, and Will.'* 

COLLECTED PAPERS 

By the LOBD AROEBISHOP OF YORK. 

Crown 8vo. 

Memoir of Bishop Stanley. 

With Extracts from the JOURNALS and LETTERS of ms Widow, 
CATHERINE STANLEY. 

By A. P. STANLEY, D.D., 

Dean of Westminster. 

Revised atid Enlarged Edition. Crown Svo. 

A History of Ancient Geography. 

By R. H. BTTNBEBY, F.B.O.S. 

2 toIs. Svo. 


A New Life. of Albert Durer. 

WITH A HISTORY OF HIS ARJ. 

By MOBITZ THATJSIBG, 

Keeper of Archduke Albert's Art Collections at Vienna. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN WITH THE AUTHOR^S SA^JCTION. 

With Portrait and Illustration!;. 2 vols. Medium 8va 

The Cathedral : 

Its Necessary Place in the Life Work 
of the Church. 

By BBWABD WHITE BENSON, B.D., Lord Bithop of Truro. 

Crown 8to. 6*. (Ready.) 

Life of St. Hugh of Avalon, Bfsho|5 
of Lincoln. 

OBO. O.PEB&Y, Hoa. Cuaen of UVCOUf A Rector of VuddiaRtoa, 

iml Author of ** Histdry of the English CKtt'Ch." 

' ' With Portrait. Crown^vo. 
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Tfi^ Italian Principia. Part 1. 

A FIRST ITALIAN COURSE, CONTAINING A GRAMMAR, DELECTUS 
, EXERCISE BOOK, WITH VOCABULARIES, AND MATERIALS FOR 
ITALIAN CONVERSATION. 

On the Plan of Dr. William Smith’s Principia Latina. 

By SIGNOR BICOI. 

i2mo. 


The Greek Verb, 

ITS STRUCTURE AND DEVELOPMENT. 

By PROFESSOR G. CVJBLTIUB, 

Of the Univemty of Leipzig. 

Tianslated into English, with th^ Author’s sanction, 

By A. S. WILKINS, M.A., Professor of Latin and Comparative Philology, ani 
E. B. ENGLAND, M. A., Assistant Lecturer in Classics, 

Owens College, Manchester, 

8vo. 


Mediaeval Latin-English Dictionary. 

In Imitation of the Great Work of DUCANGE, 

Re-arranged and Edited in accordance with the Modern Science of Philology. 

By E. A. BAYMAtr, B.B., 

Prebendary of Sarum, formerly Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 

'Assisted by J. H. HESSELS. 

Small 4to. 


Metallurgy. 

THE ART OF EXTRACTING METALS FROM THEIR ORES, 
AND ADAPTING THEM TO VARIOUS PURPOSES 
OF MANUFACTURE, 

Silver. 

By JOHN FBBCI 7 , X.D., V.B.8., 

Lecturer on Metallurgy at the Government School of Mines. 

With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 


The Lex Salica; 

TI^E TEN EMENDED TEXTS WITH THE GLOSSES. 
Edited (the Interpretation of the Glosses) 

By Br. KERN* 

Professor of Sanscrit, University of Leyden. 

The Texts, newly collated, with Glossary, Introduction, 

• By J. H. HESSELS, ^ , 

Joint Editor of The Ncs? Ducange^i ** Medueval Latin-EngHsh Dicuonary.' 
4 to, 
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.Dictionary of Christian Biography, 
Literature, Sects, and Doctrines.. 

By Various Writers. 

Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and HENEY WAGE, M.A. 

(To be completed in 3 vols.) Vol. 2. Medium 8vo. 

In this volume the articles on Anglo-Saxon History have been contributed chiefly hy 
Professor Stubbs and Prjtfessor Bri^it^ of Oxford, and by Canon Raine^ of York. Dr, 
Benson, the Bishop of Imro, has treated all names connected with St. Cyprian. The 
Dean of Canterbury has written on Ephraim Syrus. Professor Lightfoot contributes an 
article on Eusebius the historian, Professor Lipsius, of Jena, has contributed suticles on 
Epiphaniiis, and the Apocryphal Gospels. Professor Swainson has written on the Rule 
of^I^ith, the Incarnation, and some kindred subjects. Professor Salmon, of Dublin, has 
treated Gnoetigsm and many important names connected with that subject. Ptofessor 
Bright contributes articles on the Alexandrian Fathers, and the Rev, J, Barmby, of 
Durham, on the Popes. Professor Bryce, of Oxford, has treated Justinian. Other 
important articles are contributed by the Rev, J, Barmby of Durham, the Rev. C, IV, 
Boase, of Exeter College, Oxford, T, R, Buchanan, Esq,, of All Souls* College, the 
Reo, Chancellor Cazenove, of Edinburgh, the Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies, the Rev, Professor 
Dickson, of Glasgow, the Rev, Canon Elliott, the Rev. E, S. Ffoulkes, the Rev, Canon 
Venables, the Don, and Rev. W, H, Fremantle, the Rev, J, M, Fuller, the Rev, Dr, 
Cinsburg, the Rev, Dr, Edersheim, the Rev, H, S, Holland, Mrs, Humphrey Wart, the 
Rev, Professor Leathes, the Ra\ Professor Milligan, of Aberdeen, the Rev, Dr, Plumptre, 
the Rev, /. Gregory Smith, the Rev, Professor Stewart, of Glasgow, the Rev, John 
Wordsvwrth, of Brasenose College, Oxford, the Rev, H, B, Swete, of Caius College, 
Cambridge, the Rev, A, M, Mason, f€^o^ of Trinity College, Cambridge, and others. 


Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. 

COMPRISING THE HISTORY, INSTITUTIONS, AND ANTIQUITIES 
OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, FROM THE **riME bF THE 
APOSTLES TO THE AGE OF CHARLEMAGNE. 

By Various Writers, 

Xdit6il>7 wk. SMITH, D.O.L., ft Her. Professor OHBeIhAH, K.A. 

With Illustrations. Vol. II. (completing the work). Medium 8yo. 

•# 


The Moral Philosophy of Aristotle. 

TRANSLATIONS OF THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS, AND OF THE 
PARAPHRASE OF ANDRONICUS, 

Together with Philosophical Essays, Introductions and Analyses. 

. Designed fos the ui|i^$t)ideots at tlmUniversilics. ^ 

By waaaM k. 

"■> -i rols, 8vf>. , 
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LiC>ndon ; Past and Present. 


By tlie late BBTBE OOKNIKaHAM, VS.A. 

Tn this work will be found much antiouarian, historical, and entertaining informatic 
together with ample descriptions of all tne streets and buildings of note now to be se« 
*as well as those no longer existing ; and every place endeared to Englishmen by 
ing and Historical associations, including : — 


Remarkable Old Inns, Coffee 
• Houses, and Taverns, 

Town Houses of the Old Nobility. 
Places of Public Entertainment. 
Ancient Theatres, and Old London 
Sights. 

Ancient Crosses, and City Gates. 
The Hostels of Church Dignitaries. 
Privileged Places for Debtors. 

Old London Prisons. 


Places Referred to by Old Write) 
Wards of London. 

The City Companies. 

The Clubs. 

Churches and Cathedrals. 

RPiSIDENCES OF MEMORABLE MEN. 

Streets Remarkable for some Evei 
Birth Places and Burial Places 
•Eminent Individuals. 

&c., &c. 


Beviaed and Edited by JAME3 THORNE, E.S.A,, 

Author of the Handbook to the Environs of London.*' 

NeiO Edition, 8vo. 


New and Copious Dictionary of 
the English Language. 

FOR PRACTICAL REFERENCE, METHODICALLY ARRANGED, A 
BASED UPON THE BEST PHILOLOGICAL AUTHORITIES. 

Medium 8vo. 


A Glossary of Peculiar 

Anglo-Indian Colloquial Words 
and Phrases. 

ETVMPLOGICAL, HISTORICAL, AND GEOGRAPBICAI* 

By BBKAY 0.a., and ABTHOB BOBinSIiXi, PI 1 .D. 

8vo. 


Handbook of Familiar Quota^tior 
front English Authors. 

/WrM revised and enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 
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The Speaker’s OommentarS^" on 
the New Testament. 

EXPLANATORY AND CRITICAL, WITH A REVISION OF*THEi 
TRANSLATION. 

3By BX8BOHI and OLERGY of the ANGLIOAN CHtTBOH. 
Edited by V. 0. COOK, M.A., 

Canon of Exeter, Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 

To be completed in 4 Vols. Medium 8vo. 


Vol. 1.** i8i. (m/ished.) 

I Thomson, D.D., Archbishop of York. 

8T. XATTHEW and j H. Longueville Mansel, D.D., late Dean of St. Paul' 


8T, KABK j and The Editor. ^ 

8T. IVXS W. Basil Jones, D.D., Bishop of St. David’s. 


8T. JOHK 

THE ACT8 


Vol. II. {Nearly Ready.) 

J B. F. Westcott, D.D., Canon of Peterborough, and Rcgi» 
I Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. 

W. JacAbson, D.D., Bishop of Chester. 


B0XAH8 


coBiirrsxdKB 

QAUTIAKB...^ 

phxlzpAahb,^ spkb. 

8UH8, COLOBBlAirs, 
THB88AL0H1AN8, 

and PHILBIION 

PA8I0BAL BPZStLBS. 
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Vol. III. 

E. H. Gifford, D.D., Hon. Canon of Worcester, Rcctc 
of. Much Hadham, and Examining Chaplain to th 
Bishop of London. • ^ 

T. S. Evans, Canon of Durham, and Professor of Greek in 
Durham University. 

J. Waite, M.A., Vicar of Norham, Northumberland. 

J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester, o 
J. A. Jeremie, D.D., late Dean of Lincoln. 

Canon Westcott, D.D. 

Wm. Alexander, D.D., Bishop of Derry ihd Raphoe. 
John Jackson, D.D,, Bishop of London, 

W. Kay, D.D. 


Vol. IV. 

. EPI81U «£ it. JAMBS Robert Sqptt, D.D., Dean of Rochester, 

K^liTIBS of 8T. JOBM Wm. Alexander, D.D., Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 

( J. B. Liohtfoot, D.D., Canon of St. Paul’s, and Maiyaret 
89. PXlEB A flV, JtnKB S PrOdssswof Divimty at Cambrid^. o ^ ^ 

( J. R. Lcmi^, B.Di, Incumbent of St. £dwvd% Cambridge. 

I LsB| iXlX, Alohdolpon of Dtibl^, 

, * 

BXAbrraV, AOMIW, A ca, VaiNtaRS, WHtTBFSIARS., 







